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PREFACE. 


A  COURSE  of  Lectures  on  Greek  Literature  is  one  of  the 
duties  connected  with  the  department  of  Ancient  Lan- 
gaages  in  Columbia  College,  and,  in  fulfilling  this  require- 
ment, the  author  of  the  present  work  has,  for  many  years 
past,  read  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  subject  to  the  senior 
classes  of  the  institution.  Each  of  these  lectures  being: 
invariably  followed  by  a  written  examination,  on  the  plan 
pursued  in  foreign  universities,  and  the  student  being 
oailed  upon,  in  the  course  of  such  examination,  for  addi- 
tional information  obtained  by  private  reading,  a  difficulty 
has  long  been  felt  with  regard  to  the  proper  sources  whence 
this  information  was  to  be  derived.  The  principal  works 
on  the  history  of  Greek  Literature  are  not,  in  general,  of 
easy  aooess  to  American  students,  some  by  reason  of  the 
expense  connected  with  them,  but  by  far  the  greater  part 
from  their  being  written  in  foreign  languages  with  which 
few  of  our  youth  are  familiar.  To  obviate,  therefore,  in 
some  degree,  these  two  difficulties,  the  present  work  has 
been  prepared,  and,  should  it  meet  with  a  favorable  re- 
ception, it  will  be  followed  by  a  similar  manual  of  Roman 
Literature. 

The  introductory  portion  of  the  volume  commences  with 
a  brief  abstract  of  what  is  termed  Linguistic,  so  far  as  this 
has  a  bearing  on  the  Indo-European  chain  of  languages, 
to  which  the  Hellenic  tongue  belongs ;  a  subject  natu- 
rally possessing  great  interest  for  the  young  student,  and 
well  calculated  to  impart  a  liberal  tone  to  academical  re- 
searches.   In  preparing  this  part  of  the  work|  rich  mate- 
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rials  have  been  obtained  fxom  the  stores  of  G-erman  era- 
dition,  and  others  of  no  less  valne  from  the  prodnotiona  of 
Donaldson,  Priohard,  Winning,  and  More,  among  English 

scholars. 

The  main  work  itself  embraces  in  its  plan  the  whole 
range  of  Greek  Literature,  from  the  earliest  periods  down 
to  ti^e.  close  of  the  Byzantine  era,  and,  besides  a  brief  ao- 
oonnt  of  each  successive  stage  of  development  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Grecian  mind,  will  be  found  to  contain  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  all  the  most  eminent  writers  who 
floonshed  within  the  limits  just  mentioned.    To  the  list 
of  their  works  there  b  also  appended,  in  the  case  of  each 
writer,  a  condensed  account  of  the  principal  editions,  pre- 
pared from  the  best  bibliographical  sources,  and  which, 
though  necessarily  brief,  may  not  prove  without  its  value. 
A  rapid  survey  is  also  taken  of  tiie  different  schools  of 
Greek  philosophy,  of  the  medical  systems  of  Greece,  and 
likewise  of  the  advances  made  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
mathematical  sciences. 

The  earlier  part  of  the  work  is  based,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, upon  the  admirable  history  of  Greek  Literature  by 
C.  0.  iCuUer,  left  unfinished  at  his  death,  and  upon  the 
labors  of  Mure  and  Ihne,  from  the  latter  of  whom,  in  par- 
tioular,  the  history  of  the  Homeric  controversy  has  chiedy 
been  drawn.  In  general,  the  language  and  arrangement 
of  these  writers  have  been  carefully  retained,  as  far  as  was 
compatible  with  the  system  of  condensation  required 
throughout  the  work.  The  biographical  sketches  are 
taken,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  excellent  Dictionary  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Biography,  edited  by  Dr.  Smith,  a  work 
the  high  price  of  which  places  it  almost  entirely  out  of  the 
reach  of  American  students.  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to 
state,  that,  in  giving  these  sketches,  additions  have  fre- 
quently been  made  from  other  sources,  and  not  a  few  er- 
rors have  been  corrected  in  matters  appertaining  to  ohro» 
nology  and  literary  history.  Valuable  materials  have  also 
been  obtained  from  Clinton,  SchoU,  Bernhardy,  Bode,  and 
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miay  others  of  the  most^imnent  Buropean  wholan.  Ihp 
deed,  the  'main  object  of  the  author  has  been  to  give,  as 
fer  as  possible,  a  complete  resume  of  the  History  of  Grreek 
Literature,  and  he  presents  the  work  as  such  to  the  stu- 
dents of  his  own  country,  in  the  earnest  hope  that  it  may 
lead  them  to  a  more  intimate  aoqnaintanoe  with  that  noUe 
field  of  mental  enltnre,  from  whioh  the  literature  of  the 
civilized  world  almost  exclusively  derives  its  origin. 

The  subject  of  Saored  Literature  forms  no  part  of  the 
pcesent  work,  and  only  a  few,  therefore,  of  the  eoolesiastio^ 
al  writers,  such  as  Justin  Martyr,  Clemens  of  Alezandrea, 
and  Origen,  have  been  briefly  mentioned  under  the  head 
of  the  Neo- Platonic  school. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  works  ftom  which 
materials  have  been  obtained,  or  which  have  been  con- 
salted  in  the  preparation  of  the  present  work: 

I.  Bopp,  Vergleichcnde  Grammatik,  dec,  Berlin,  4to,  1833,  &c. 

t.  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Sanscrit,  Zend,  &c.,  translated 

by  Eastwick,  London,  8  TOls.  8yo,  1846-^. 
a  Bott,  Etymologische  Farechangen,  Lemgo,  2  Tola.  8vo,  1888-98. 
4.  MaxBh,  Hone  F^Uuigkse,  Oambridie,  8to,  1816. 

6.  Hug,  Die  Erfindimg  der  BnchatabeiiBelirift,  Tnm,  8vo,  1801. 
8.  Donaldaon,  New  Cratylua,  London,  8vo,  8d  ed.,  1850. 

7.  Frkshard,  Researches  into  the  Fhysieal  History  of  Mankind,  Loa- 

don,  5  vols.  8vo,  1841-7. 

8.  EichhofiT,  ParaUdle  des  Laagnes  de  rEnrope  et  de  I'lnde,  Paris,  4to, 

1836. 

9.  Eichhoff;  Yergleichung  der  Sprachen,  dec.,  yon  Kaltsdunidt,  Leipaug, 

4to,  1840. 

10.  Chavee,  Lexiologie  Indo-Europ6enne,  Paris,  8vo,  1849. 

II.  Winning,  Manual  of  Comparative  Philology,  London,  8vo,  1838. 

12.  Pictet,  De  TAffinite  des  Langues  Celtiques  avec  le  Sanscrit,  Paris, 

8vo,  1827. 

13.  Dankovszky,  Die  Griechen  als  Stamm-  and  Sprachverwandte  der 

SOawen,  F^nessburg,  8vo,  1888. 

14.  Alliens,  Be  Lingun  Ghneoe  Dialeotis,  Getting.,  8  vols.  8^0^  1888-48. 
18.  PiiduDNl,  Eastern  Origin  of  the  Celtic  Nations,  Qxfbrd,  8to^  1881. 
18.  Bleffiniliaeli,  Geltiea,  Stuttgart,  t  toIs.  8vo^  1889-40. 

17.  Focoeke,  India  in  Oieeoe,  London,  87o,  1858. 

18.  Latham,  The  Germania  of  TacitQ8,with  Ethnological  dissertationi 

•od  notes,  London,  8to,  1861. 
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19.  Fabheii,  Bibliotheca  GrKca,  Hamb.,  ed.  3,  14  vols.  4to,  1718-28. 

20.  «*  "  **        •*      ed.  Harless,  12  vols.  4to,  17d0 
-1811. 

21.  Harless,  Brevior  Notitia  liteiatom  Grecsc,  Lips.,  12mo,  1812. 
82.  Vossius,  De  Historids  Grncis,  ed.  Westennann,  tips.*  9to,  1888. 

23.  MiiUer,  Hiatoiy  of  the  laterature  of  Ancient  Greece,  London,  2  vob. 

8vo,  1840-1. 

24.  MuUer,  Ghriechische  literatur,  Bieslaa,  2  vols.  8yo,  1841. 

26.  Mure,  Critical  History  of  the  Language  and  Literatme  of  Ghreeoe, 

London,  4  vols.  8vo,  1850-3. 

26.  Scholl,  Histoire  de  ]a  Literature  Grecque  Profane,  Paris,  8  vols.  8vo, 

1825. 

27.  Scholl,  Geschichte  der  Griechischen  Literatur,  <Sic.,  Berlin,  3  vols. 

8v(),  1828-30. 

28.  Bernliardy,  Grundriss  der  Griechischen  Literatur,  Halle,  2  vols.  8vo, 

1845-52. 

29.  Bode,  Dichtkunst  der  Hellenen,  Leipzig,  6  vole.  8to^  1888-40. 

80.  Mohnike,  Geschichte  der.  Lit.  der  Griechen  nnd  R5iner,  Greiftwald, 

8vo,  1818. 

81.  Smith,  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography,  &o.,  Londout 

3  vols.  8vo,  1843-8. 

82.  Grifenhan,  Geschichta  der  Klaasisehen  Philologie,  Bonn,  4  vols. 

8vo,  1843-50. 

83.  Koulez,  Manuel  de  THistoire  de  la  Lit.  Grecque,  Bruzelles,  Svo^ 

1837. 

34.  JoufTroy,  Manuel  de  la  Literature  Ancienne,  Paris,  8vo,  1842. 

35.  Munk,  Geschichte  der  Griechischen  Literatur,  Berlin,  2  vols.  12mo, 

1849-50. 

36.  Tregder,  Handbuch  der  Gr.  und  liom.  Literaturgeschichte,  Mar- 

burg, 12mo,  1847. 

87.  Matthie,  Manual  of  the  History  of  Greek  and  Roman  Literature, 

Oxford,  12mo,  1841. 

88.  Pierron,  Histoire  de  la  Lit.  Grecque,  Paris,  12mo,  I860. 

89.  Talfourd,  History  of  Greek  Literature,  London,  8tq^  I860. 

40.  Matter,  Histoire  de  I'Ecole  d'Alexandrie,  Paris,  2  vols.  8to,  2d  ed., 

1840-44. 

41.  Egger,  Histoire  de  la  Critique  olipz  les  Grecs,  Paris,  8vo,  1849. 

42.  Drufkcr,  Historia  Critica  Philo-sophise,  Lipsiae,  6  vols.  4to,  1767. 

43.  Degerando,  Histoire  comparee  des  Systemes  de  Pliilosopbie,  Pahs, 

4  vols.  8vo,  1823. 

44.  Tenneniann,  Grundriss  der  Geschichte  der  Philosophic,  Leipzig, 

Svo,  1829. 

45.  Tennemann,  Manual  of  Phflosophy,  by  MonQ,  London,  12mo,  1852. 

46.  Bitter,  Hiatoiy  of  Phflosophy,  trandated  fe^r  Morrison,  Oxford  and 

London,  4  vols.  8vo,  1838-46. 

47.  Finlay,  Greeee  under  the  Romans,  London,  8vo^  1844. 

48.  "     Mediaeval  Greece,  and  Trebizond,  London,  8vo,  1851. 
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OF 

GREEK  LITEKATUftE. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS.' 

L  Thb  Gieek  language  fonns  a  branch  of  the  great  flunilj  of  Ian* 
guages,  knoAvn  by  the  name  of  the  Indo-Germanic,  and  extending  from 

India  to  the  British  Isles. 

II.  Some  writers,*  in  speakings  of  this  chain  of  lanj^uagcs,  prefer  the 
appellation  Indo-European;  hut  tlie  Xcrm  Infki- Germanic  is  tlccidcdly  pref^ 
arable,  since  it  points  at  once  to  the  two  most  important  branches  of  the 
family,  namely,  the  Indian  and  Teutonic  languages,  and  is  also  free  from 
the  vagueness  which  attaches  itself  to  the  name  Indo-European ;  for 
there  are  languages  in  Europe  which  have  no  established  affinity  with 
this  family.' 

m.  The  languages  included  under  the  title  of  Ihdo-Gennanic  are  the 
following:  1.  The  Sarucrit*  and  its  derivative  dialects.  2.  The  Zend,* 

1  DonaUsoH^s  New  Cratylust  2d  ed.,  p.  106^  mk*;  Penn^  Cpehpitiia,  vol.  xi,  p.  437, 
Mff.;  Miitter,  Higtoiy  qfOrttkLUeratvrefP,  i,  *eqq.;  Wi$mkig^9  MamuUt^Compatttkr$ 

Philology f  p.  SOt  seqq. ;  Mure,  Critirnl  History  of  the  Language  mid  LUi  mtvrr  of  Crrece, 
▼Ol.  i.,  p.  87,  te^.i  St.  John,  The  Hellmes,  vol.  i.,  p.  3,  aeqq.  ;  Bemhardy,  Grundnss  der 
Orieeki$cken  Idteratw,  vol.  i.,  p.  160,  segq. ;  Browne^  History  qf  Classical  IMeraturty  vol. 
p.  0,  sen- 

>  Wintunt^s  MmUtti,  Ae^  p.  SO.  Compare  Prichard,  Eastern  Origin  of  the  CeUic 
tions,  p.  17.  '  Donaldsont  New  Cratylus,  p.  108,  2d  ed. 

*  The  term  Sanserit  is  an  epithet  employed  by  the  Brahmins  to  deaignate  the  langoaft 
in  wliieh  their  books  of  law  and  reii^ui  era  written.  The  orlgtautl  word  Smt^B-hUa 
is  a  compound:  the  first  syllable  is  the  preposition  sam,  "with''  (compare  the  Greek 
(7VV  and  fli^) ;  the  aecond  ia  the  paaaive  participle  kritOf  of  the  verb  kri,  ''to  make" 
(compare  the  Latin  ers-an,  ind  the  Omsk  apauw},  with  a  allent  a  interposed  b^een 
the  two.  Hence  SmsMta  ie  eqntTslent  to  the  Latin  cen/igefi»>,  and  meana  "  done,  nade, 
or  formed  completely."  It  indicates,  therefore,  a  perfect,  highly-polished,  regularly  in- 
flected language,  one  possesaing  all  ita  flexiona  and  grammatical  forms ;  in  other  words, 
a  classical  language,  or  one  removed  from  the  eorrupting  inflaencee  oTerery-day  use.— 
Jfew  Craiybis,  p.  ISl,  Sd  ed. 

*  The  term  Zend  seems  to  be  the  ancient  Parsee  word  Ibr  "book,"  and  to  have  been 
specially  applied  to  the  volume  of  Zoroaster's  sacred  writinga,  in  the  aame  way  aa  we 
use  the  word  BiNs  (Bumotff,  Comm..,  p.  16).  It  waa  first  applied  by  Anqnetil  to  the 
langnage  in  which  the  S4niptiire8  of  the  Parsees  are  written,  and  in  this  aense  it  has 
been  generally  adopted  throughout  Europe.  The  Zend  language  belongs  to  the  Median 
branch  of  the  Indo-Germanic  fiunily  of  languagea  (Penny  Cyclop. ^  xxvii.,  p.  760).  Some 
writers  have  regarded  the  Zend  aa  nmilj  a  dialiet  of  the  Sanserit,  hot  thia  la  erideatly 
iwaaaane.  GenaoItthataiBarkaefDonaldaim,  JVh»CM|r2iis,p.lM^ad^^ 
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and  the  other  ancient  diah^cls  of  Persia.  3.  The  Teutonic  languages, 
comprising  the  Gothic,  German,  AngU)-Saxon,  IcLlandic,  Swedish,  &c. 
4.  The  Latin  and  Greek,  5.  Tlie  Sclavoidc  languages,  including  the  Lith- 
uanian, Prussian,  Polish,  Bohemian,  dtc.  6.  The  Celtie  languages.' 

rv.  The  affinity  which  exists  between  all  the  languages  of  the  Indo- 
Gennanic  family  is  evident,  not  merely  from  the  number  of  words  which 
are  common  to  them  all,  but  likewise  from  the  similarity  of  their  gram- 
matical forms.  The  same  words,  only  slightly  disguised,  are  used  in 
most  of  these  languages  for  the  pronouns,  the  numerals,  and  the  most 
simple  of  the  prepositions. 

V.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Indo-Germanic  langua^'es  are  distinjruished 
from  those  of  the  ISemitKi  fanuly  (to  which  latter  class  the  Hebrew,  Syriac, 
Arabic,  Ethiopic,  and  other  kinch'ed  toni^i:?  s  belong)  by  a  diflerent  mode 
of  inflection,  by  ditrerent  words  for  the  pronouns,  numerals,  and  preposi- 
tions, and  by  the  power  of  forming  compouiul  w  ordy,  which  are  not  found, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  instances,  in  the  Semitic  tongues.' 

VI.  While  the  Semitic  branch  occupies  the  southwest  of  Asia,  the  Indo- 
Geimanic  languages  run  ahnost  in  a  straight  line  from  southeast  to  north- 
west, through  Asia  and  Europe.  A  slight  interruption,  however,  occurs 
in  the  case  of  the  latter  in  the  country  between  the  Euphrates  and  Asia 
Minor,  which  appears  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  Semitic 
or  Syrian  races  from  the  south ;  for  it  seems  probable  that  originally  the 
members  of  this  national  family  succeeded  one  another  in  a  continuous 
line  from  the  groat  parent  source  or  home.' 

VII.  Tliis  home  or  parent  source  of  the  Indo-Germanic  race  ai)pears  to 
have  been  a  region  called  Ldn,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Caspian,  on 
the  south  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  the  cast  by  the  Indus,  and  on  tlie  west 
by  the  Euphrates.  ^\  ithin  these  limits  were  spoken,  so  tar  as  we  can 
discover,  two  languages,  which  bore  the  same  relation  to  one  another 
that  we  recognize  as  subsisting  between  Low  and  High  German,  a  lan- 
guage analogous  to  the  former  being  spoken  in  the  low  countries,  in  the 
north  and  east  of  the  district,  and  one  analogous  to  the  latter  in  the  more 
mountainous  regions  of  the  south.  The  southern  one  of  these  languages 
has  been  called  by  philologists  the  High  Iranian,  the  northern  and  eastern 
the  Low  Iranian.* 

VIII.  The  surrounding  nations  to  the  north  and  east  belonged  to  the 
Turanian  or  Sporadic  family,  who  appear  to  liavo  scattered  themselves 
over  Europe  long  before  the  trreat  Indo-Germanic  migration  commenced, 
and  to  have  been  either  con(|uered  by  the  latter  races  in  tlicir  substiquent 
onward  progress,  or  to  have  been  driven  by  them  to  the  mountainous 
extremities  of  the  continent  of  Europe.' 

'  On  thf  (M;iims  of  the  fVltir  to  a  plac*>  anioTicr  the  Indo-Germanic  lanpunees,  consult 
Frichard,  Eastern  Ori^n  of  the  Celtic  Nnthns,  Oxford,  1831,  and  Pktct,  I>e  VAffinUi  des 
Langju*  Celtique*  avec  le  Sanscrit,  Paris,  1837.  •  Penny  Cycloptedia,  xi.,  p. 498. 

«  JIfUIer,  AifC  Or.  IM^  p.  4.  ♦  Donaldson^  New  Cmtylus,  p.  1 17,  2d  ed. 

•  By  the  trrnrj  "  Tiirani.in,"  which  hns  been  borrowed  firom  the  old  Pi-rsian  legends 
of  Iran  and  Turan,  countries  engaged  iVotn  the  earliest  times  in  perpetual  enmities, 
modem  writera  designate  all  the  tribes  to  the  north  of  Iran,  or,  In  other  words,  the  raese 
4wallinK  to  the  northward  of  the  Oxvs  and  the  ranfe  of  linaus.  Amonir  these,  the 
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IX.  When  the  nu<^hty  people  confined  within  the  comparatively  narrow 
limits  of  Iran  had  become  too  numerous  for  the  country  they  lived  in, 
the  eastern  and  northern  tribes  sent  off  emigrations  to  the  southeast  and 
northwest,  breaking  through  or  driving  before  them  the  tribes  by  which 
tli^  weie  hemmed  id.  Thoie,  however,  who  went  off  to  the  northwest 
were  more  powerfui  or  more  enteipniiBg  than  tiie  emigrtnte  who  took 
a  Boutheaeterliy  coarse ;  for  vrhile  the  Ihimer  canied  the  Low  Iranian 
dialect  over  all  Aaia  and  Earope  to  the  iaianda  of  the  Weat,  the  latter 
mastered  only  the  northern  part  of  Hindostan,  and  peihapa  alao^  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  a  few  of  the  iabnda  of  the  Polynesia.^ 

X.  /Vlthough  we  have  no  good  reason  to  donht  the  jnrreat  antiquity  of 
the  Sanscrit  language,  and  though  the  writings  in  whicli  it  is  contained 
are  the  modern  representatives  of  a  school  of  epic  and  didactic  i)oetry, 
probably  older  than  the  earliest  specimens  of  Greek  literature,  we  must 
not  suppose  that  it  was  as  we  have  it  now,  the  same  old  Iranian  idiom 
which  was  taken  into  Europe;  on  the  contrary,  it  bears  evident  marks 
of  those  changes  which  long  usage  introduces  into  every  language,  and 
which  have  not  operated  to  so  great  an  extent  in  some  of  the  sister 
tongues  of  Evrope,  for  mstMtee^  hi  the  Low  GennMn,  the  Latin,  afid  the 
Greek.  However,  aa  we  do  not  pooaess  aay  memoriala  of  the  primeval 
language  from  which  it  sprung,  and  aa  it  does  present  most  remarkahto 
oonrespondences  with  the  oldMt  European  laagaagea  of  the  Indo-Ger- 
manic  family,  we  moat  be  content  to  tike  it  aa  the  representative  of  the 
old  Low  Iruiian.' 

XI.  If  we  consider  the  elements  of  the  population  of  Europe,  accord- 
ing to  the  order  in  which  they  were  successively  added  to  the  first  sprink- 
Ung  of  scattered  Turanian  tribes  that  had  preceded  them,  we  can  hardly 
fail  to  arrive  at  the  following  results.  The  first  emigrants  from  Asia 
were  the  sons  of  (  Jomer — Celts  and  Cimmerians — who  entered  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  from  the  steppes  of  the  Caucasus,  and,  passing  round 
the  northern  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  not  only  spread  over  the  whole  ot 
Europe,  especially  to  the  aouth  and  weat,  but  also  recrossed  into  Asia 
by  the  Hellespont,  and  conquered  or  oolonned  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Euzine.' 

XIL  The  next  invadere  were  the  aona  of  Magog  —  Sarmatiana  or 
Selavoniana— who  are  generally  Ibond  by  the  side  of  the  Ceha  in  the 
earliest  settlements.  They  more  fully  occupied  the  east  of  Europe ;  but 
though  they  largely  contributed  to  the  population  of  Greece  and  Italy, 
they  do  not  appear  to  h:ive  spread  beyond  the  Oder  in  the  North,  or  to 
have  established  themselves  permanently  in  the  Alps,  or  in  the  middle 
highlands  of  (lermany.  The  Sclavonian  is  the  most  widely-extended 
idiom  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family.   It  is  spread  over  a  wide  surface  of 

Ssydilans,  or  MoogolM  and  Kafanulu,  are  partleidaily  niMmt.  The  Fbins  and  the  Es- 
qpfanaax  alao  MhMlff  to  tUa  groat  division,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  a  Finnish 
mHPIllalion  was  spread  over  Europe  when  the  jrreat  ('cliic  immigration  rommenccd. 
Conyara  Phchani^  Researches  inio  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind^  vol.  i.,  p.  257,  seqq, 

t  JawaMaaw,       Crat^hu^  p.  117,  ad  ad.  •/4.i».,p.  IM. 

*  U.tt^p.  106. 
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Europe  and  Asia,  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Baltic,  from  the  Adriatic  to  the 

Arctic  Sea.* 

XIII.  Next  in  order  after  the  Sclavonians  came  the  Teutonic  races, 
consisting,  first,  of  the  Low  Germans,  who,  starting  from  the  regions 
tween  the  Qzna  and  tbe  laxartes,  MuBt  tliioagfa  the  Sekmmiaiia,  and 
finally  aettied  thamaelTeB  in  tte  northweat  of  Europe ;  and,  aeeoodty, 
of  the  High  Gennana,  who  aobae^ntty  oeeopied  the  hii^her  oentnd  n> 
giona.  The  High  Gennana,  like  the  High  Iraniana,  we  ao  name  fton 
thehr  inhabiting  the  moontainoiia  districta  of  the  aouth ;  and  the  Low 
Germana  from  their  occupfing  the  low  countries  toward  the  north.* 

XIV.  The  people  whom  we  call  Greeks,  from  the  I..atin  appellation 
Graci^  but  who  styled  themselves  Hellenes  (*EAATj»'fy),'  were  not  the  ear- 
liest inhabitants  of  the  country  which  bore  their  name  {Gratia,  'EAA<U). 
Various  tribes  are  said  to  have  occupied  the  land  previous  to  the  arrival 
of  the  Hellenic  race,  the  most  celebrated  among  which  was  that  of  the 
Pelasiri  {n(\atryoi)y  although  some  writers  are  of  opinion  that  all  these 
tribes  were  connected  together,  and  merely  formed  so  many  parts  of  one 
great  Pelasgic  race> 

XV.  Who  the  Folaagi  were  most  ever  remaJn  a  matter  of  uncertainty.* 
Even  the  Greeka  themaeWea  appear  to  haye  had  no  definite  information 
on  the  anlijeet.  Some  aeooantarepreeent  them  aa  little  better  than  mere 
aavagea,  atrangera  eren  to  the  aimpleat  arte  of  life,  and  to  the  ihrst  nao- 
eaaaiiea  of  eiviliied  aoeiely,  ignorant  eren  of  fire ;  while  otiier  legenda 
made  thmn,  in  the  very  earlieat  period  of  their  aettlement  hi  Greeoe,  to 
have  already  readied  a  oomparatively  high  stage  of  social  refinement. 
These  latter  accounts  assigned  unto  them  tillage  and  the  useful  arts  as 
their  proper  and  original  pursuits.  Wo  are  told  that  they  loved  to  set- 
tle on  the  rich  soil  of  alluvial  plains,  that  they  built  towns  which  they  for- 
tified  with  walls  of  a  colossal  size,  and  zealously  worshipped  the  pow- 

1  DonaldWHf  New  Cratylutt  p.  113.  Compare  Sekafar^  Slani»cke  JiUertkHmert  vol.  L, 

p.tS,Mf«. 

'  DmmMmm,  i*  4'Vnf|fyTf  fffif^i^fff^  fffffiWgftff  #ir  glNft  ffiiifrtlmy  p.  4,  ttff-  *  Jftw~ 
Mel,  Gesch.  der  Deutschen,  p.  5. 

'  The  name 'EAA)}m  is  supposed  to  mean  "  warriors."  Compare  MuUer's  note  on  the 
Doric  flmn  'Aw^XAmv  fi>r  'Aito^Ami^  (Doriantj  il.,  0,  0).  Some,  however,  on  the  authority 
or  AiModo  (MtUoroL,  i.,  14),  And  »  nlatkm  tatwwii  the*BAAi|Mt  and  Hm  ScIkW  oTDo- 
dona,  called  'EAAoi  by  Pindar,  the  sanctuarj'  of  Dodona  hSThiC  llMlf  iMeil  Itnwd  iffffir 
Compare  iVietafAr,  Rom.  Hiet.t  vol.  i.,  p.  47,  note  143. 

«  This  latter  fs  tha  tma  opinion.  Ntebolur  aaaerU,  not  aa  a  mere  hypotheaia,  bat  as 
s  msttar,  with  him,  ofhiatorical  eonvletloD,  that  there  waa  a  ttma  when  the  PelaagI, 
then,  perhaps,  more  widely  spread  than  any  orhnr  people  in  Enrope,  extended  over  Italy 
and  Greece,  from  the  Po  and  Amo  to  the  Bosporus  (Rom.  Hi»t.,  vol.  i.,  p.  52).  The  ra* 
marka  of  Grola  on  tUs  naMrtion  ofNIabiilur  are  exceedingly  flippant  and  unfair  (/fial. 
^Greece,  vol.  ii.,  p.  S47,  nota). 

*  The  derivation  of  the  name  TTeXacryoi  firom  ntXapyoi,  "  stories,"  in  allusion  to  their 
migratory  habits,  quoted  by  Dionyaina  of  Halicarnassus  (i.,  28}  from  Myrailna  of  Lea* 
boa,  la  almply  abaord.  SooM  nMidem  attaaqpta  at  etymology  are  not  much  better.  RSth 
{GtKk.  ahendland.  PiUlot.)  nakea  the  term  one  of  PhcBnieian  origin,  PUukiy  the  wan- 
derer,"  while  Donaldson,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  UtK-aayo^  (following  the  analogy  of 
Ut\-o^,  swarthy  of  flice")  mean  ''the  swarthy  Asgian,  or  Aaiatic"  iVarrofiiantUf  p. 
M.  Compara  nBetog*  JAia.,  ii.,  p.  ZS$).  On  Ow  aubject  dUbt  Palaagi  generally,  eoa- 
aBIt  I^spiwa,  CTaNr  d8»  T)fn1m,  Pdt$gtr;  AmMMf  but*  AnkmoLf  18M»  pi.  IM. 
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ers  of  heaven  snd  eaith,  who  made  their  fields  firuitfiil  and  their  taU 

tie  proline* 

XVI.  The  langua«re  spoken  by  the  ancient  Pelasj^i  is  described  by  one 
of  the  Greek  writers  as  a  barbarous  tongue,  that  is,  not  Hellenic and 
this  opinion  has  also  been  adopted  by  several  modern  inquirers.  It  ap- 
pears exceedingly  improbable,  however,  if  the  Pelasgic  and  Hellenic  lan- 
guages had  either  no  relation  to  each  other,  or  else  only  a  very  slight 
one,  that  these  two  tongues  should  have  so  readily  amalgamated  in  all 
parts  of  Oreeoe ;  add  stOl  more  strange  that  the  Athenians  and  Arca- 
dians, who  are  admitted  to  have  heen  of  pure  F^lasgio  origin,  should 
have  hoth  lost  their  original  language,  and  learned  the  pore  Hellenie 
tongue .  It  ia  reasonable,  therelnre,  to  suppose  that  the  FOlaagio  and  Hel* 
lenic  languages  were  different  dialects  of  one  common  tongue,  and  iormed 
by  their  union  the  Greek  language  of  later  times.' 

XVII.  But,  what  is  of  most  importance  with  regard  to  the  Pelasfrjan 
language,  it  appears  that  the  old  inhabitants  of  Italy  were  also  Pelusgi, 
and  there  is  certainly  no  radical  difference  between  the  Latin  and  the 
Greek.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  Pelasgic  and  Hellenic  tongues 
resembled  each  other  as  iiiucli  as  the  Swedish  and  German,  or  the  Span- 
ish and  Italian.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  difference  is  such  as  to  con- 
stitnte,  in  the  ftmOiar  sense,  the  one  a  Ihreign  tongue  aa  oampund  wHii 
the  other,  although  in  eadi  the  oritiealinqiihferdisooTers  a  dose  affinity.* 

XVm.  It  has  abeady  been  stated  that  the  origm  of  the  Pda^  race 
is  involTed  in  utter  uneertainty.  Some  modem  soholan,  howerw,  think 
it  probable  that  they  were  a  Low  Iranian  people,  and  a  branch  of  the 
great  Sclavonic  nation  and  what  has  been  regarded  as  a  strong  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  this  opinion  has  been  drawn  from  the  striking  agreement 
of  even  the  modem  Sclavonic  with  the  Latin,  and  also  with  the  oldest 
element  of  Greek.* 

XIX.  The  additional  or  Hellenic  element  of  the  Greek,  which  after- 
ward pervaded  tlie  whole  language,  and  gave  a  High  German  cliaracter 
to  its  entire  structure,  seems  to  have  come  from  the  East  by  the  way  of 
Asia  Minor ;  at  any  rate,  we  find  that  the  Hellenes  mske  their  first  his- 
torical appearanoe  in  the  aooth  of  Theasaly,  or  the  northeastern  part  of 

»  Herod.,  ii.,  52  ;  Gvigniaut,  Relif^ons  de  VAntiquiU,  vol.  iL,  pt.  i.,  p.  note  ;  MiiUar, 
But,  Gr.  Lit.y  p.  8 ;  TkirlwaUt  Hut.  qf  Qnece,  vol.  i.,  p.  38,  mh.,  ed.  Ib45 ;  St.  John, 
HtUaua,  vol.  i.,  p.  13.  *  Herod.,  i.,  55. 

*  JkmldMm,  Now  CktriyiM*,  p.  ItS.  Coib|mu«  ths  rtmuk  ofNkilnilir :  **TIm  ftarClMr 
we  look  hark  into  antiquity,  the  richer,  the  more  distinct,  and  the  mop'  !)roadly  marked 
do  we  find  tlie  dialects  or  great  languages.  They  subsist,  one  beside  the  other,  witii 
JOm  Mme  character  of  originality,  and  jast  aa  if  they  were  diferent  tongues"  (Hi$t.  Bom,, 
voL).,p.M).  *  DomMmmt  JTw  Crmt^  p.  188.  • /Ad. 

*  The  resemblance  of  the  Kuosian  to  the  Latin  is  said  to  be  so  striking,  that  a  modern 
traveller  haM  not  heaitated  to  asaert  that  the  founders  <tf  Rome  spoke  the  Russian  lan- 
guage !  (Italy  and  U*  hUUMtmUtt  by  J.A.OaUllb,  oTOeBevt,  Wl.  t.,  p.  IS6,  aetn.).  Tht 
•tadent  may  eonsnit  the  two  Mlowtng  worka  on  the  aAnlty  balWwP  ttao  early  Greek 
and  the  Sclavonic.  "  Uomerus  Slavicia  dialectis  eoftnatn  Hvsrica  scripxlf :  cj*  ips>us  Ho- 
meri  Carmine  ostmdit  Grtgorim  Dankovskj/f'*  Vindob.,  1829  ;  and  "  Uer  Gritcken  ai» 
Stmmn  wwrf  f^wwfocwaw^  ifcr  atows.  JBi^^ 

far.  DnlsMif,**'Preartiif,  IM 
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Greece.  Aristotle,  indeed,  makes  the  original  seat  of  the  Hellenic  race 
to  have  been  near  Uodutia,  in  Epirus,  but  on  wiiat  authority  he  gives 
this  statement  we  do  not  know.'  The  general  feeling  of  the  (Greeks, 
however,  was  different,  connecting  the  Hellenes,  primarily  and  specially, 
with  the  territory  called  Achaia  Phthiotis,  between  Mounts  Othiys  and 
<£ta.  The  region  here  meant  was  fiat  called  HeUaa,  a  name  extended 
afterward  to  the  whole  of  Oieeee.*. 

XX.  Thu  new  or  HeUenie  element  wanppoeedlqrioitte  eminent  mod- 
em scholara  to  have  been  High  Iranian  or  I^^r8ian.*  The  atriking  resem- 
blance between  the  High  German,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ancient 
Greek  and  modem  Persian  on  the  other,  was  fiointed  out  in  the  infancy 
of  comparative  philology/*  The  resemblance  "which  the  Greek  bore  to 
the  Persian,  in  particular,  must  have  been  much  greater  formerly ;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  a  Greek  coidd  learn  Persian  without  any  difficulty, 
as  appears  from  the  examples  of  Drmocedes  anil  Themistocles,  the  for- 
mer of  whom  made  a  witty  remark  in  Persian  before  he  had  been  long 
at  Susa  while  the  latter,  an  elderly  man,  who  had  never  learned  a  for- 
eign tongue  in  his  made  himself  a  proficient  in  the  language  within 
a  year.* 

XXI.  In  accordance  wHh  the  usual  method  pursued  liy  the  Greeks,  of 
inventing  names  to  account  for  the  oiigfai  of  nations,  the  HeUenea  are 
said  to  have  descended  fiom  Helleil,  the  son  of  Deucalion.  Hellen  had 
three  sons,  Dorus,  Xuthus,  and  JBolus ;  and  Xuthus,  again,  had  two  sons, 
Achseus  and  Ion.  From  Dorus,  iEolus,  Achsus,  and  Ion,  the  Dorians, 
^^olians,  Achaeans,  and  lonians  were  said  to  have  descended,  who  formed 
the  four  great  tribes  into  which  the  Hellenic  nation  was  for  maay  centu- 
ries divided. 

XXII.  According,  however,  to  the  ingenious  and  more  satisfactory 
explanation  of  some  modern  scholars,  the  name  Hellenes,  as  already  re- 
marked,^ means  "  the  warriors the  Dorians  (AtvpteTs)  are  "  Highland- 
ers,** ftom  ia  and  6pos ;  the  JEoUiuu  (AIdAmi)  are  **  the  mixed  men,"  fiom 
«|tfAot,  '*  Taried,?*  a  name  which  arose  when  the  Dorians  first  deacended 
ftcm  thehr  mountains  in  the  region  of  Thesealy,  and  incorporated  them- 
adves  with  the  Pclasgi  of  the  Theesalian  plains.  So,  again,  the  Jonsoiw 
CWffs)  are  the  men  of  the  coast,"  from  ^lor/a,  or  iit^^  "  the  coast  or 
chore,"  called  also  AlytaXust  or  **Beachmen,"  from  oryioArft,  "the  beach," 
and  the  'Axaioi  are  "  seamen,"  from  a  root  in  the  Greek  language  answer- 
ing to  the  liatin  aqua.^ 

XXIII.  It  IS  a  curious  fact,  noticed  by  some  modern  scholars,  that  the 
Grecian  raoe  which  made  the  earliest  and  most  rapid  progress  in  civili- 
zation  and  intellectual  attainments  was  the  one  in  which  the  Pelasgian 

1  Aristot.i  MeteoroLf  i.,  14. 

*  OnU,  Hiat.  ^  Oneee,  vol.  li.,p.  JSC  AriHotto  vwj  probably  aUndM  to  the  flrat  BA- 
knle  sattlenmitlii  tbe  land,  after  which  theymay  have  move  J  south  into  Thessaly,  and 
then  first  became  known  to  history.  3  Donaldson,  New  Craiyliis,  p.  131. 

*  lofsii  Efiat,  Henrico  SchotUOy  Op.fYoL  ii.,  p.  41,  aeqq.f  Cent,  iii.,  ed.  1614  ;  Sabna*., 
Jk  Ung.  HtXtm.^  p.  331,  teqq.  •  flercKf.,  iii.,  130. 

•  Pha.,  Thnnuit.,  c.  29.  '  Page  4,  note  8. 

•  Kenrick,  PkiL  Miu^  vol.  11.,  p.  367 ;  Donaldson,  New  Cra^liu,  p.  134. 
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blood  was  least  aduilerdti-d  by  lorciyii  adinixliuf  ,  nuiiu-i\,  ilir  iuitiarus  oi 
Attica  and  of  the  settlemeiUb  m  Asia ;  and  that  we  probably  owe  to  the 
Pelasgic  elemcut  in  the  population  of  Greece  all  that  distinguibhes  the 
Greeks  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind.  The  Dorians,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  were  the  most  strictly  Hellenic,  long  disdained  to  apply  them- 
selves  to  literature  and  the  fine  arts.* 

XXIV.  Before  proceeding  farther,  however,  one  point  naturally  remains 
to  be  settled,  namely,  wliy  tlie  Hellenes  were  known  to  tlie  Romans  only 
under  the  appellation  of  Gnnci  or  Graii.  The  best  solution  of  the  Uiffioul- 
ty  appears  lo  \k\  that  the  early  Pela^Lnan  oojonists  of  central  Italy  were 
the  Grwci  or  Graii,  who  retained  m  llicir  transmarine  possessions  their 
early  name,  which  became  obsolete  in  the  mother  country.  Hence  may 
be  explained  the  practice  so  invetenite  with  the  Latin  poets,  Irom  Enniua 
downward,  of  calling  the  CJret  ks,  even  of  tiie  purely  Hellenic  aj^e,  Prlas- 
gians,  while  the  name  Hellenes  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs  in  liieii  text  m  its 
generic  sense.* 

XXV.  During  tlie  century  subsequent  to  the  faU  of  Troy  (1184  B.C.), 
extensive  changes  took  place  in  the  dialectical  as  well  as  politieal  rela- 
tions of  the  Hellenic  states.  About  sixty  years  after  that  event  (1 184  B.C.>, 

dissensions  among  the  .^Eolic  tribes  in  noitbem  and  central  Greece  pro- 
duced a  large  emigration  from  Boeotia,  and  the  neighboring  districts,  to  the 
conquered  coasts  and  islands  of  Asia  Minor,  already  partially  occupied  by 
the  sons  or  followers  of  the  victorious  clu(  fs.  As  the  colonists  were 
chiefly  of /Hoi ian  race,  the  exju-dition  bears  the  familiar  name  of /Kolian, 
and  the  region  occupied  that  of  J^diis.  About  twenty  years  afterward, 
the  Peloponnesus  was  overrun  by  the  IJorian.s  (1101  B.C.).  Tiiis  cata- 
strophe was  followed,  at  some  interval  (1044  B.C.),  by  a  bimilar  tiettlement 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  ejected  population  of  the  peninsula  on  the  Asiatic 
coast,  to  the  south  of  the  district  possessed  by  their  iGaUan  kinsmen. 
Through  these  convulsions,  the  ties,  social  and  political,  which  had  previ- 
ously united  the  Hellenic  nation,  were  in  a  great  measure  dissotved,  and 
the  subsequent  wider  separation  of  domicile  and  interests  interposed  seri- 
ous obstacles  to  their  renewal.' 

XXVI.  From  this  period,  accordingly,  may  be  dated  the  more  specific 
distinction  of  dialects,  which  becomes  so  important  in  the  subsequent 
stages  of  Greek  literary  culture.  The  Hellenic  tongue,  prior  to  that  dis- 
tinction, mi{;ht  he  divided  into  two  ciniiprehensive  varieties ;  first,  the 
louir,  indigenous  in  the  more  civilized  states,  namely,  Attica,  the  low- 
lauds  of  the  Pehtptjnnesus,  and  probably  other  coasts  and  islands  subject 
to  or  politically  connected  witli  these  provinces  ;  and,  secondly,  the  J^dicy 
in  the  wider  sense,  embracing  the  whole  remaining  body  of  less  cultivated 
dialects.* 

XXVII.  That  the  I<mic  originally  comprised  secondary  fonns  of  dia- 

1  ilaliUn,  IfLst.  of  Rome,  p.  70. 

3  Compare  Niebubr,  Hut  of  RonUf  vol.  i.,  p.  56,  note  163. 

>  Murt^  Orie.  JSTM.,  vol.  i.,  p.  107.  Compare  Tktlwattf  JBrt.  Gr.,  vol.  i.,  p.  S8S,  Mff* ; 

Grote,  Hist.  Or.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  431,  scqq. ;  CUnton,  Fut,  J7ell.,Tol.  1.,  p.  107,  Mfy. 
*  Mure^  Crit.  Hut.^  voi.  i.,  p.  108. 
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lect,  as  the  ^olic  did,  may  be  inferred  from  the  account  given  by  Herodo- 
tus of  those  prevalent  in  liis  own  time  ainon*]^  the  Tonians  of  Asia.  We 
possest^,  however,  no  positive  knowlcd^^o  rithcr  from  traditional  or  literary 
sources,  of  these  particular  varieties.  'I'he  old  Epic  dialect,  or,  as  it  is 
also  called,  the  old  poetical  Ionic,  whieii  was  carried  to  perfection  by 
Homer,  exhibits  the  efforts  of  a  nation  pre-eminently  gifted  with  poetical 
and  moBical  genius,  and  as  yet  neither  «ded  nor  shackled  by  grammatical 
refinements,  to  eniliody  its  conceptions  in  the  most  expressive  and  har- 
monions  forms.  That  this  branch  of  the  Ionic  is,  in  a  great  degree,  of 
poetical  Itomation,  its  own  internal  evidence  betrays.  Many  of  its  char- 
acteristic features  originate  in  a  tendency  to  adapt  the  structare  of  words 
to  the  exigencies  of  hexameter  verse,  the  earliest,  and,  for  a  long  time, 
ttie  only  measure  in  which  the  Greek  poets  are  known  to  have  composed.* 

XXVTTT.  Under  the  name  Molic  the  Greek  grammarians  included  dia- 
lects very  diflerent  from  one  another,  as  in  later  times  ever>'  thing  was 
comprehended  under  that  term  which  was  not  Doric,  Ionic,  or  Attic.  Ac- 
cording to  this  acceptation  of  the  name,  al)out  three  fourths  of  the  Greek 
nation  consisted  of  ^Eolians,  and  dialects  were  classed  together  as  .EoUc, 
which,  as  is  evident  from  the  more  ancient  Inscriptions,  differed  more 
from  one  another  Ihui  from  tiie  Doric ;  as,  for  example,  the  Thessalian 
and  JBtoUan,  the  Bceiytian  and  Elean  dialects.  The  three  most  marked 
and  distingiUshed  varieties  of  the  ^lio  dialect  were  the  LeMan,  the 
Tkeuaiian,  andfhe  BadMrn,-*  the  Tliessalianfoinung  a  mean  between  the 
other  two.  A  modem  acholar*  has  shown,  in  fact,  that  the  ancient  gram- 
matical critics  are  accustomed  to  affirm  peculiarities  as  belonging  to  the 
^oUc  dialect  generally,  which  in  truth  belong  only  to  the  Lesbian  variety 
of  it,  or  to  the  poems  of  Alcaeus  and  Sappho,  which  those  critics  attentive- 
ly studied.  Lesbian  .^^olic,  Thessalian  ^olic,  and  Boeotian  -^olic,  are  all 
different ;  and  if,  abstracting  from  these  differences,  we  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  that  which  is  common  to  all  three,  we  shall  find  little  to  distin- 
guish this  abstract  ^i^olic  from  the  abstract  Doric,  or  that  which  is  com- 
mon to  the  many  varieties  of  the  Doric  dialect.* 

XXDL  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  of  the  ^lic  dialect,  that  it  bean 
an  archaic  cfaazaoter,  and  approaches  nearest  to  the  sooroes  of  the  Greek 
langnage.  Hence  the  Latin,  as  being  closely  connected  with  the  meet 
ancifliit  Chfeek,  has  a  strong  affinity  with  it,  and,  in  general,  the  agreement 
with  the  other  languages  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family  is  almost  always 
perceptible  in  ^Eolic.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  Doric,  as  already  re- 
marked, by  trifling  differences;  chiefly,  however,  by  the  so-called  ,£olic 
digamma.* 

XXX.  The  superiority  of  the  Lesbian  yEolic  to  the  other  branches  of 
that  dialect  may  be  accounted  for  as  follows :  The  (colonists  of  Lesbos, 
and  of  the  neighboring  ^ohan  coast,  united  with  the  taste  for  sensual  en- 
joyment, common  to  their  Ionian  neighbors,  a  peculiar  fervor  and  excita- 
bility of  temperament.   There  sprung  up,  accordingly,  afnong  them  a 


t  JfHr«,  CrU.  Hist.,  vol.  i.,  p.  113. 
•  MUUr,  m$t.  Gt.  LiLt  p.  10. 


3  MUUer,  Hist.  Gr.  LU.,  p.  9. 

*  Onte,  mn.  ^Qretei,  na,  U.,  p.  448. 
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wtkoti  of  lyric  poetry,  pre-eminent  above  all  othan  in  impaMioiied  oom- 
poailioB,  especially  that  of  tko  asiatory  or  voluptooM  ofdnv^  IW  ida^ 
tation  of  their  language  to  aaeh  anlgeeta  aotoiiiQy  ioTolved  a  leineinent 
of  the  old  nutic  featnne  which  it  letainad  in  the  mother  eomliy.  Thia 
was  eflhcted  with  little  aaerifioe  of  ita  natire  ainiiUeitx,  partly  by  aofteii- 
ing  down  its  nider  asperities,  and  partly  by  an  inftiaion  of^more  Jiqidd 
fimma  from  the  Homeiic  fotmtain-head  of  pure  poetieal  idiom.* 

XXXI.  In  Attica,  the  ancient  population,  with  its  pure  Ionic  idiom,  re- 
mained undisturbed  by  any  political  movements  from  without.  In  the 
Peloponnesus,  however,  the  change  of  inhabitants,  consequent  upon  the 
Dorian  invasion,  was  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  revolution  of  dia- 
lects. A  remnant  of  the  old  Acheean  population  kept  its  ground  on  the 
narrow  strip  of  territory  between  the  Corinthian  Gulf  and  the  Cvllenian 
Mountains ;  and  some  other  petty  tribes  of  lonians  here  and  there,  sub- 
mitting to  the  oonqnerors,  retained  their  possessions  in  a  atate  of  vassal- 
age. But  the  language  and  habita  of  the  anbdned  raoe  beeame,  in  later 
timea,  more  or  kaa  aaaimilated  to  thoae  of  the  dominant  atatea.  EIia»ott 
the  eastern  coast,  was  assigned  to  a  body  of  JBteKan  adTenturera,  who 
had  joined  the  Dorian  armament  on  its  passage  throng  their  conntij. 
AMf  however,  the  pievioiia  dialect  of  both  .Etolia  and  Elia  was  .£oiie,  no 
eaaential  change  was  here  produced.  The  Arcadian  mountaineers,  more- 
over, preserved,  together  with  their  independence,  their  proper  .^EoHan 
tongue,  which,  itself  closely  allied  to  that  of  their  new  Dorian  neighbors, 
had  not  participated  in  the  culture  of  the  expelled  tribes.'  The  districts 
immediately  occupied  by  the  Dorians  were  Argohs,  Laconia,  and  Messenia. 
In  the  sequel,  however,  their  conquests,  with  their  language,  were  grad- 
ually extended  over  Coriuthia  and  Megaris  to  the  Attic  frontier,  and  sub- 
sequently, by  settlers  ton  Epidaurua,  to  the  neighboring  island  of  itSgina.* 

ZXXn.  The  peouharitiea  by  whieh  the  Done  dialect  waadiatiaguiahed 
fiomtheothervarietiea  of  the  Greek  language,  are  to  be  attributed  to  the 
mountain  life  of  the  Doriana  in  their  earliest  settlements.  We  aIwa|B 
ibid  a  tenden<7  to  the  formation  of  broad  vowel  sounds  in  the  language 
of  mountaineers,  and  this  fondness  for  the  a  and  a>,  which  letters  the 
Dorians  generally  used  where  rj  and  ov  were  employed  in  other  dialects, 
and  also  their  aversion  to  sibilants,  is  analogous  to  what  we  frequently 
observe  in  the  languages  which  are  spoken  by  both  Highlanders  and  lyow-  • 
landers.  The  use  of  the  article,  also,  in  the  Greek  language  is  attributed 
to  the  Dorians,  the  poetry  of  Alcman  having  first  introduced  it  into  the 
literature  of  Greece,  the  older  language,  like  the  Latin,  being  entirely 
without  it*. 

'  XXXni.  The  Doric  dialect  waa  rudest  among  the  Spartans;  the  ene- 

mies  of  all  change.   It  was  spoken  in  the  greatest  purity  by  the  Messe- 

>  Mure,  Crit.  HLtt.,  vol.  i.,  p.  110. 

*  MtMtr,  Dorian*,  vol.  ii.,  p.  488  ;  Pemy  Cyclop.,  vol.  Ix.,  p.  90 ;  Matthue,  G.  G.,  vol.  i., 
p.  5 ;  AkrtH9,  De  IHaL  Dor.,  p.  SOS,  a§qq.  MiiUer  has  given  a  very  ftiU  account  of  the 
Doric  diiiset,  itt.i|ipwto  vMi.  toMs  wofb  oa  the  Dsrisns  (voL  ii^  p,4H,mtq*),  wMeh 
is  well  worthy  of  perusal.  But  he  carries  the  Dotle  ptfttlitTiflt^  too  fltf,  tad  OMdHO  too 
wide  a  diotinction  between  I>oric  and  JEoUc. 
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tiians.  The  grammarians  notice  two  epochs  in  it,  according  to  which  they 
di¥ide  it  into  the  old  and  new  Dorie  dialects.  In  the  old,  the  comic  poet 
Epieharmns,  and  Sophnm,  anthor  of  the  Mimes,  were  the  principal  writ- 
ers. In  the  new,  which  apf^roaehed  nearer  the  softness  of  the  Ionic,  tiie 
diief  writer  is  Theocritus.  Besides  these,  the  first  Pythagorean  philoe- 
ophexs  wro^  in  Doric. 

XXXIV.  The  ejected  inhabitants  of  the  Peloponnesus  first  soagfat  refiige 
among  their  Ionian  kinsmen  of  Attica.  Afterward,  however,  under  the 
auspices  of  Athenian  leaders,  they  crossed  the  ^Egean,  and  occupied  the 
coast  of  Asia,  southward  from  tlio  .f]olian  settlements,  as  far  as  the  head- 
land of  Miletus,  tofTcther  witli  the  adjacent  islands  of  Thins  and  Samos. 
Here  they  appear  in  later  times,  under  the  distinctive  name  of  Invians. 
Their  suhsecjuent  celehrity  under  this  title,  and  the  still  <rreater  eelebrit3' 
of  the  metropolitan  state  of  Athens  on  the  opposite  continent,  caused  the 
appellation  of  Ionian,  in  after  ages,  to  he  so  exclusively  restricted  to  the 
colonies,  that  the  terms  Athenian  and  Ionian,  or  Attic  and  lomc,  instead  of 
being  identical,  as  with  Homer,  were  hencefor\vard  pointedly  distinct. 
The  southwestern  extremity  of  the  same  Asiatic  coast,  with  the  adjacent 
islands,  was  afterward  occupied,  in  like  manner,  by  Dorian  settlements.^ 

XXXV.  During  the  long  separation  of  interests  between  the  two  great 
bodies  of  the  same  Ionian  nioe»  consequent  on  the  Dorian  reyolntion,  the 
previous  common  dialeof  was  subjected  in  each  to  other  changes,  ofibring 
on  interesting  analogy  to  those  in  their  national  character.  In  the  Asiatic 
colonics  many  causes  conspired,  not  only  to  soften  the  ferocity  of  the  old 
hmoic  spirit,  but  also  to  diminish  the  sense  of  political  independence,  and 
to  promote  effeminate  habits.  The  enervating  influence  of  Oriental  lux- 
ury, with  which  they  were  brought  into  closf  r  contact,  was  aided  by  a  se- 
ductive climate,  increase  of  commerce  and  wealth,  and  by  their  position 
in  regard  to  the  j)0\verfiil  nations  of  the  interior,  whose  favor  they  were 
under  the  frequent  necessity  of  courtinp,  and  toward  whom  they  latterly 
stood  on  the  footing  of  vassal  to  liege  lord.  Hence  the  new  or  later  Ionic 
became  the  softest  of  the  dialects,  on  account  of  the  frequent  meeting  of 
vowels,  producing  a  liquidness  of  sound,  and  the  deficiency  of  aspirated 
letters.' 

XXX. VI.  On  the  other  band,  among  the  people  of  Attica,  or  the  Euro- 
pean descendants  of  tiie  Ionic  race,  opposite  causes  produced  as  opposite 
ellbbts.  In  Athens,'  with  a  less  rapid  advance  in  science  or  wealth,  a 
complete  political  independence  was  accompanied  by  greater  integrity  of 
manners.  The  importance  of  tiiat  state,  as  a  member  of  the  old  national 
confederacy,  was  also  increased  by  the  rivalry  into  which  she  was  brought 
with  the  new  Dorian  dynasties.  It  was  mider  these  circumstances,  there- 
fore, that  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  Athenians,  naturally  of  the  high- 
est order,  were  called  forth ;  combining  acuteness  of  conception  with  fer- 
tility of  invention  and  purity  of  taste,  they  exhibit,  during  the  flourishing 
ages  of  the  republic,  all  the  proper  excellences  of  the  Hellenic  genius  in 
the  highest  perfection.  The  Attic  dialect,  accordingly,  ofiSsrs  the  most  ex- 

•  Umt^  Le,  8  Mure,  Hist.  Crit.^  vol.  i.,  p.  II. 
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celleot  model  of  a  hmguage  foe  the  fiuoiliar  usage  of  tiodal  life,  or  the 
more  loectical  and  intellectual  branches  of  letters.* 

XXXVn.  As  the  varieties  of  dialect  were  met  by  a  corresponding  va- 
riety of  taste  or  talent,  certain-styles  of  coII^)OBition  came  to  be  con^^idered 
the  more  immediate  province  of  one  dialoL  t  than  of  another.  Tiie  Doric 
became  the  favorite  languagr'  of  the  liiglier  branches  of  lyric  composition, 
and  of  the  primitive  schools  of  philosophy ;  tlie  JEolic  of  the  amatory  ode ; 
the  old  Ionic  retained  its  former  privilege  in  regard  to  the  epic  style  and 
hexameter  verse  ;  the  new  Ionic  for  a  long  lime  was  tho  favontr  dialect 
for  prose,  and  especially  liistoncal  conipot^ition,  unlii  hupj)lanl( d  l)y  iln- 
Attic,  which  last  also  was  regardrd  as  the  model  in  one  ])articiilar  depart- 
ment of  poetry,  namely,  tlic  dranialic,  with  the  txccpLiun,  iiowcver,  of  the 
choruses  and  lyric  portions  generally,  in  whieli  a  species  of  Doric  pre- 
dominates, the  most  eminent  lyric  poets  havmg  written  in  the  Doric  dia- 
lect. Most  of  the  great  works  of  antiquity  which  have  been  transmitted 
to  our  times  are  written  in  the  Attic  dialect.* 

XXXVIII.  Some  writers  have  made  two,  and  some  three  divisions  of 
the  Attic  diale($t,  with  reference  to  extant  writers ;  but  the  general  divi- 
sion of  the  Attic  dialect  into  oUl  and  ntv)  seems  to  he  sufficiently  exact. 
To  the  former  division  belong  /Eschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Antiphon, 
Thucydides,  &c. ;  to  the  latter,  Demosthenes,  .Eschines,  and  the  contem- 
porary orators.  The  language  of  Xenophon,  Plato,  and  indeed  Aristoph- 
anes also,  may  be  considered  as  possessing  a  character  somewhat  inter- 
mediate between  the  two  classes,  and  the  name  of  middle  Attic  may  con- 
setjuently  be  given  to  it ;  but  it  wonh!  be  ditUciUl  to  say  exactly  how  a 
writer  of  tliis  middle  class  is  to  be  distinguished  Irom  the  writers  of  the 
71CW  Attic' 

XXXIX.  After  the  time  of  Alexander  Uiq  Great,  when  the  Greeks  were 
more  united  as  a  nation,  the  superiority  of  Athenian  literatnre  made  the 
language  of  Athens  the  common  language  of  thoee  who  wrote  pure  Greek. 
Aristotle  may  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  extant  writer,  not  an  Athenian 
Iqr  birth,  who  adopted  the  l^guage  of  Athena.  The  Attie  dialect,  then 
somewhat  modified,  under  Macedonian  influence  and  by  local  circum- 
stances, became  the  common  written  language  of  the  educated  Greeks. 
We  find,  accordingly,  under  the  successors  of  Alexander,  and  afterward 
under  the  Romans,  a  series  of  Greek  prose  writers,  belonging  to  various 
countries,  bnt  all  attempting  to  write  one  conmion  language.  This  com- 
mon language  uf  the  leariicd  (ireeks  was  called  the  common  dialect 
Koiyi],  or  y  'EAArjvifo?  5id\fi<ras),  and  was  marked,  of  course,  by  numerous 
deviations  from  the  pure  old  Attic  standard.  Polybius,  a  native  of  the  Pel- 
oponnesus ;  Strabo,  of  Asia  Minor ;  Diodorus,  of  biciiy  ;  and  others,  be- 
long to  the  writers  who  use  the  conmion  dialect.* 

XL.  Poetry,  however,  was  not  written  in  this  common  dialect.  The 
peculiarities  of  the  Homeric  language  were  imitated  by  thoee  who  oeoa- 
posed  m  hexameters,  as  the  epic,  didactic,  and  degiBO ;  and  this  became 

Mtare,  Hist.  Crif.,  vol.  i.,  p.  115. 
*  Jd.f  p.  191 ;  BwOmamtt  O.  C,  p.  4, «  110,  RokkmnU  trmul 
3  Ptfwff  Ctfctop.,  vol.  iU.,  p.  AS.  *  IM 
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therefore,  just  as  the  Attic  for  prose,  the  preyailing  dialect  or  uniyersal 
language  for  these  fimns  of  poetry,  and  remained  conent  even  In  tlie 
Aleiandrine  and  later  ages,  when  it  was  no  longer  understood  by  the 
oommon  pe<^e,  but  a  learned  education  was  necessary  for  the  fiill  com- 
prehending and  enjoyment  of  such  poems.  The  most  celebrated  poets  of 
this  class  are,  in  the  Alexandrine  period,  ApoOonius,  CaUimachns,  Aiatus; 
and  later,  Nicander,  Oppian,  Quintus  Smymsus,'  dec. 

XLI.  In  the  mean  time  the  Doric  dialect  was  not  entirely  excluded  from 
poetry,  even  in  the  later  periods  It  maintained  itself  in  some  of  the 
minor  species,  especially  in  rural  and  sportive  poems  ;  partly  because 
there  were  even  here  certain  earlier  models  ;  and  partly,  also,  because  in 
many  of  these  poems  it  was  essential  to  imitate  the  tone  and  language  of 
the  countryman  and  of  the  lower  classes,  whose  dialect  was  almost  every 
where  the  Doric,  in  consequence  of  the  very  general  spread  of  the  Doric 
tribe.  Hence  the  works  of  the  idyllic  writers,  Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Mos- 
dius,  are  Doric,  though  their  later  Doric  dilfers  much  fiom  that  of  Pindar.* 

XLn.  Outoftiiecommonlanguagearose  what  was  called  the  Atooii- 
Mm  dialect,  to  whtfdi  partial  allusion  has  abea^  been  made.  This  was 
the  common  dialeot,  interspersed  with  peculiarities,  which  the  gram- 
marians designate  as  Macedonian  forms,  and  deriving  its  name  from  the 
city  of  Alexandrea,  the  centre  of  later  literary  culture.  The  Septuagint 
version  of  the  Old  Testament  was  written  in  thia  dialect ;  but  it  can  hard- 
ly be  considered  a  fair  specimen  of  the  language  spoken  at  Alexandrea, 
since  the  Jewish  translators  have  introduced  into  the  version  many  He- 
brew phrases  and  constructions.  The  New  Testament  was  written  in 
the  same  dialect,  whence  it  passed,  with  some  variations,  into  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Fathers,  and  has  hence  been  called  Ecclesiastical  Greek.  The 
Greek  spoken  at  Constantinople  subsequently  assumed  a  still  more  cor- 
rupt form,  and  so  many  foreign  words  were  introduced  into  the  language 
that  a  glossary  is  necessary  foft  imderstanding  many  of  the  writers  of  the 
Eastern  empire.* 

XLin.  No  one  of  the  aister  tonguea  can  compete  with  the  Greek  in  re- 
gaid  to  sound,  or  in  fertflity  itf  cdmpositioa  and  flection,  in  luxuriance  of 
gnmmatical  forms,  and  in  many  delicate  phases  assumed  by  the  primary 
parts  of  speech ;  characteristics  reflecting  a  singular  acuteness  of  the  dis- 
criminating faculty,  and  affording  in  return  a  rich  fiind  of  materials  for  its 
exercise.  The  nearest  approach  in  these  respects  is  made  by  the  Sanscrit. 
The  vowel-sounds  of  the  Sanscrit,  however,  are  comparatively  monoto- 
nous, occasionally  harsh  and  constrained.  Those  of  the  Greek,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  distinguished  for  variety  and  euphony.  In  the  combina- 
tion of  consonants  and  vowels,  the  Greek,  also,  exhibits  the  same  happy 
blending  of  uniformity  and  versatility,  the  sajtie  just  medium  between  re- 
dundancy and  poverty,  which  characterizes  all  the  productions  of  Hellenic 
genius.* 

XLIV.  Anotiier  remaikaUe  flsatuie,  which  disttngnishes  the  Greek 

>  Buttmann,  p.  4,       ;  lfur«,  Crit.  JKlf.,  vol.  i.,  p.  130. 

*  B¥Ummm,te,;  Mmr9,t€.  *  Fnwy  (>cIop.,  vol.  fx.,  p.  418. 

•  Mwt,  Crit,  Jibf.,  m.  i.,  pw  07,  Mfv. 
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from  all  the  other  European  dialects,  is  the  extreme  delicacy  and  sub- 
tlety of  its  metrical  and  musical  development,  as  shown  in  the  distinction 
which  obtamed  in  familiar  pronunciation,  between  accent  and  quantity, 
and  in  the  nicety  of  the  laws  by  which  the  two  were  adjusted  in  their  re- 
lation to  each  other,  or  to  the  language  at  large.  In  the  modern  Euro- 
pean tongues  this  distinction  is  unknown.  Accent  and  quantity,  the  long 
syllable  and  tiie  aoeentuated  Byllable,  are,  in  the  poetry  of  tho  present 
day,  as  jdentioal,  ae  they  were  easentiaUy  di^tinet  in  that  of  Greece.' 

XLV.  One  more  characteristic  of  tiie  Greek  language  remains  td  be 
mentioned,  and  to  whidi,  alao,  no  parallel  can  probata  be  found  in  any 
odier  ooltiTatM  language,  namely,  its  anomaly.  This  feature  may  be 
nlMMwd  mider  two  heads ;  anomafy  of  struotoie,  and  anomaly  q£  qmtaz. 
The  ibnner,  in  particular,  is  £uniliar  to  the  classical  scholar  in  the  ele- 
mentary rules  of  his  grammar :  that  no  Greek  verb  possesses,  ibr  exam- 
ple, its  full  complement  of  forms  derived  from  the  same  root ;  and  that 
many  of  the  verbs  in  most  universal  use  are  dependent,  even  for  certain 
of  their  more  fundamental  forms,  on  radically  distinct  sources.  Both 
pecuharities  constitute  important  elements  of  that  richness  and  variety 
which  form  such  prominent  characteristics  of  the  Greek  language.' 

>  lfw»,  Crit,  AM.,  VOL  i.,  p.  97,  Mfg, 
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CHAPTER  1. 
DIVISIOIf  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 

I.  The  literature  of  Greece  may  be  diyided  most  conrenientlj  into 
Sbvbn  PssioDs ;  namely,  1.  The  Mythical;  2.  The  Poetical;  8.  The£«ffjf 
Protaic  ;  4.  The  Atiic;  5.  The  Alexandrine;  6.  The  Roman;  and,  7.  The 

Byzan/inr.^ 

II.  The  First  or  Mylkical  Period  comprisrs  tlic  origin  and  early  cultiva- 
tion of  the  art  of  podrv.  with  the  Icjrendary  notices  of  those  bards  and 
sat^cs  to  whom  popular  hi  lit  f  ascribed  the  first  advances  in  hteran*'  cul- 
ture, but  of  w  hose  existence  or  inliueace  uo  authentic  monuments  have 
been  prose  rvc  d. 

III.  The  Sfrond  or  Poetical  Period  extends  from  tlie  epoch  of  the  ear- 
liest authenticated  productions  of  Greek  poetical  genius,  through  those 
ages  in  which  poetry  continued  to  be  either  the  only,  or  else  the  most 
assiduously  cultivated  branch  of  composition,  and  terminates  about  the 
period  of  the  Persian  war. 

rv.  The  Tkird  or  Early  Prosaic  Period  begins,  in  fact,  before  the  full 
termination  of  the  preceding  one,  with  the  first  attempts  at  prose  compo- 
Isition,  and  extends  to  and  includes  the  era  of  Herodotus. 

V.  The  Fourth  or  Attic  Period  commences  with  the  rise  of  the  Attic 
drama,  and  of  the  fuller  culture  of  prose  literature,  and  closes  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Macedonian  ascendency,  and  the  consequent  extinc- 
tion of  republican  freedom  in  Greece 

VI.  The  Fifth  or  Alexandrine  Period  may  he  datcii  from  the  foundation 
of  Alcxandrea,  and  ends  with  the  fall  of  the  (  Jru  co-Ugyptian  empire. 

VII.  The  Sixth  or  Rutnan  Period  succeeds,  and  extends  to  the  founda* 
tion  of  Constantinople. 

VIII.  The  Seventh  or  Byzantine  Period  comprises  the  remaiuiiii^  ages 
of  the  decay  and  corruption  of  ancient  civilization,  until  the  final  extinc- 
tion of  the  classical  Greek  as  a  living  language. 

IX.  Some  divide  the  history  of  Greek  literature  into  three  periods  mere- 
ly; the  Jbrst  extending  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  rise  of  Athenian 
literature ;  the  second  comprising  the  flourishing  period  of  Athenian  liter- 
ature;  and  the  third  comprehending  all  the  writers  from  the  time  of  Al- 
exander to  the  fall  of  the  Eastern  empire.  This  arrangement,  however, 
Is  open  to  serious  objections,  and  is  by  no  means  equal,  in  point  of  pre- 
cision and  clearness,  to  the  one  which  we  have  first  given,  and  which 
will  be  followed  in  the  present  work. 

*  Mwrt,  Crit.  Bi»t.,  vol.  i.,  p.  6.  Compare  Bemkar^^  vol.  I.,  p.  148. 
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CHAPTER  II 

FIRST  OR  BrVTHICAL  PERIOD. 

I.  Many  centuries'  must  have  elapsed  before  the  portical  laiij^uafje  of 
the  Greeks  could  have  attained  to  the  splend»)r,  copiousness,  and  llueney 
which  so  strongly  excite  our  admiration  in  the  poems  of  Homer.  The 
first  outpourings  of  poetical  enthusiasm  were  doubtless  songs  desenbing, 
in  few  and  simple  yerses,  events  which  powerfully  affected  the  feelings 
of  the  hearers. 

n.  It  is  probaUe  that  the  earliest  date  may  be  assigned  to  the  songs 
which  reiened  to  the  seasons  and  their  phenomena,  and  expressed  with 
simplicity  the  notions  and  feelings  to  which  these  events  gave  birth. 
They  appear  to  have  been  sung  by  peasants  at  the  com  and  wine  har- 
vests. 

III.  It  is  remarkable  that  songs  of  this  kind  often  had  a  plaintive  and 
melancholy  character  ;  which  circumstance,  however,  is  explained  when 
we  remember  that  the  ancient  worship  of  outward  nature  (whicli  was 
preserved  in  the  rites  of  Ceres  and  Proserpina,  and  also  in  those  of  Bac- 
chus) contained  festivals  of  wailing  and  lamentation,  as  well  as  of  rejoic- 
ing and  mirth. 

I.  THE  LZNU8. 

IV.  To  the  number  of  these  ^aintive  ditties  belongs  the  song  Linus 
{AbfOfX  mentioned  by  Homer,*  the  melancholy  character  of  which  is 
shown  by  its  fuller  names,  AIXiws*  and  OIt^Ximj*  (literally,  **Ala8!  li-' 
nus,**  and  **  Death  of  Linus*').  It  was  frequently  sung  in  Greece,  accord- 
ing to  Homer,  at  the  grape-pickmg.  From  a  fragment  of  Hesiod,*  it 
would  appear  probable  that  die  song. of  lamentation  began  and  ended 
with  the  exclamation  A!  Alve. 

V.  Linus  was  originally  the  subject  of  this  song,  the  person  whose  fate 
was  bewailed  in  it ;  and  there  were  many  districts  in  Greece  (for  exam- 
ple, Thebes,  Chalcis,  and  Arfjos)  in  which  tombs  of  Linus  were  shown. 

VI.  According  to  the  very  remarkable  and  explicit  tradition  of  the  Ar- 
gives,  Linus  was  a  youth  w'ho,  having  sprunj<  from  a  divine;  origin,  grew 
up  witli  the  shepherds  among  the  lambs,  and  was  torn  in  pieces  by  wild 
dogs.  Similar  legends  are  found  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  and  also  in 
Asia  Minor,  wherein  boys  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  of  divine  parentage, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  drowned,  or  devoured  by  raging  dogs,  or  de- 
stn^ed  by  wdd  beasts,  and  whose  death  is  lamented  in  the  harvest,  or 
other  periods  of  the  hottest  season  of  the  year.* 

VII.  The  real  object  of  lamentation,  however,  both  in  the  Linus  and 

I  MulUTy  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  16,  geqq.  a  //.,  xviii.,  60'.),  fteqq. 

•  JEtch.^  Ag.t  121 ;  iSopA.,  Aj.^  627 ;  Potwon.,  ix.,  29, 8.         «  Pausan.,  ix.,  2.),  3. 

•  Jp.  Buaatk.,  p.  110S  (ttagOL  I,  «d.  Gtdtf,). 

•  fUric..  BM,  Omc,  voL       HO,  Mff.,  «d.  Utrkt 
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in  all  these  other  dirges,  was  the  tender  heauty  of  spring  destroyed 
the  sunuiier  beato,  and  other  phenmnffiift  of  the  tame  kind,  which  the 
imagination  of  these  early  timea  inToated  with  a  personal  fonn,  and  rep- 
reaented  aa  being  of  a  divine  origin.  These  popolar  diigea,  therefore, 
originally  the  expression  of  grief  at  the  prematore  death  of  natme,  tiurongh 
the  heat  of  the  ann,  were  transformed  into  lamentations  for  the  death  of 
youths,  and  were  sang  on  certain  religious  occasions. 

VIII.  It  was  a  natural  confusion  of  the  tradition  that  Linus  should  aft- 
erward become  a  minstrel  one  of  the  earliest  bards  of  Greece,'  who  be- 
gins a  contest  with  Apollo  himself,  and  overcomes  Hercules  in  playing 
on  the  cithara.  Even,  however,  in  this  character,  Linus  meets  his  death, 
having  been  killed  by  Hercules,'  and  we  must  probably  assume  that  his 
(ate  was  nieutioued  in  tlie  ancient  song. 

IX.  Plaintive  songs  of  this  same  kind,  in  which  not  the  misfortunes  of 
a  single  indiyidoal,  but  a  uniTersal  and  perpetually  recurring  cause  of 
grief,  was  expressed,  abounded  in  aneient  Greece,  but  more  particularly 
in  Asia  Minor,  the  inhabitants  of  which  latter  countiy  had  a  peculiar 
fondness  for  moumfol  tunes.  The  IalIiius  (lAxcfios)*  seems  to  have  been 
nearly  identical  with  the  I«aii#,  aa,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  same  mytho- 
logical narrations  are  applied  to  both.  At  Tegea,  in  Arcadia,  there  was 
a  plaintive  song  called  Scephrus  (Sic^^^Mf),  which  appears,  from  the  fab- 
ulous relation  in  Pausanias,*  to  have  been  sung  at  the  time  of  the  smnmer 
heat.  In  Phrygia,  a  melancholy  song  called  Litverses  {turvfpcrnsY  was 
sung  at  the  cutting  of  the  corn.  At  the  same  season  of  the  year,  the 
Mariandyni,  on  the  sliorca  of  the  Euxine,  played  the  mournful  ditty  called 
BoRMus  (B«/)/ios)*  on  tlie  native  flute.  Of  similar  meaning  are  the  cries 
for  the  youth  Hylas  ("TAas),'  swallowed  up  by  the  waters  of  the  fountain, 
which,  in  the  neighboring  country  of  the  Bithyni,  re-echoed  from  mount- 
ain to  mountain.  In  the  aouthem  parte  of  Asia  Minor  we  find,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Syrian  worship^  a  aimilar  lament  for  AnSms  CAB^m),' 
and  in  Egypt  a  like  diige  for  MAviads  (MoWpiif ). 

II.  PiEANS. 

X.  A  very  different  class  of  feelings  is  expressed  in  the  Vjh^k'ss  (flam- 
r«y:  in  Homer,  TUutiovts).  These  songs  were  originally  dedicated  only 
to  Apollo,  and  were  closely  connected  with  the  ideas  relating  to  the  attri- 
butes and  actions  of  this  deity.  They  were  chants,  of  which  the  tune 
and  words  expressed  courage  and  confidence.  "All  sounds  of  lamenta- 
tion" (oYAii/a),  says  Callimachus,  "  cease  when  the  le  Paean,  le  Psan 
Uou^ov)  is  heard.'"  As  with  the  Linus  the  interjection  aX,  so  with  the 
Paean  the  cry  of  i-i]  was  connected  exclamations,  unmeaning  in  them- 
selves, but  made  expressive  by  the  tone  with  which  they  were  uttered. 

XI.  Paeana  were  sung,  not  only  when  there  was  a  hope  of  being  able, 

t  Eudoda,  'luruH,  p.  977.   ConpaiS  JNmL  Sit.,  tU.,  e.  06. 

>  Diod.  Sic.,  I  c. ;  Fabric^  Le.  *  JEmcH,,  Supp.,  1 16 ;  Eurip.,  PikOM.,  lOM. 

*  Pau9am,t  viii.,  53, 3.  •  ii(fm,  Scot.  Gr.^  p.  xri.,  *eq. 
«  illjkiii.,xv.,p.«MI,A.  «  jl|fcMoA,i.,  111,1150. 

•  AfoOad.,  tU,.  M.        •  fl^SM.  «fJjMll.,M.        i»  ilttm.,      p.  aM>  l,^^. 
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by  the  help  of  th«  godSt  to  orercome  a  great  and  imminent  daager,  but 

when  the  danger  was  happily  past ;  they  were  songs  of  hope  and  confi- 
dence, as  well  as  of  thanksgiving  for  victory  and  safety.  Tlie  custom  at 
the  tennination  of  the  winter,  when  the  year  again  assumes  a  imld  and 
serene  aspect,  and  every  heart  is  tilled  with  hope  and  confidence,  of  sing- 
ing vernal  pctans  (tiapivol  vouavts),  recommended  by  the  Delphic  Oracle  to 
the  cities  of  Lower  Italy,  is  probably  of  very  high  antiquity. 

XII.  The  Pfiean  was  sung  by  several  persons,  one  of  whom  probably  led 
tiie  others,  and  the  singers  either  marched  onward  or  aat  together  at  table. 
Thiia  AMUiBBf  after  the  death  of  Heetor,  callaupoii  hia  companiona  to  ra- 
tiirntothedupa,8mgiiigapfleaaoiiaoooniitofthe  glory  tbqr  had  gained;^ 
and  the  Acheans,  after  reatoriag  ChiyaaiB  to  her  Ihther,  are  repveaented 
aa  aingiiig  a  pnan  to  ApoUo  at  the  end  of  the  aaerilicial  fbut,  in  order  to 
l^pease  his  ^Tath.^ 

Xm.  The  Peean  was  also  snng,  in  a  later  age,  as  a  battle  song,  badtk  be* 
fore  an  attack  on  the  enemy  and  after  the  battle  was  finished.*  This  prac- 
tice seems  to  have  prevailed  chiefly  among  the  Dorians,  but  it  was  also 
coDomon  among  the  other  Grfeek  states.  The  origin  of  it  is  said  to  have 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  Apollo  sang  a  paean  afier  his  victory  over  the 
Pythian  serpent.  It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  Paean  was,  in 
later  times,  sung  to  the  honor  of  other  gods  besides  Apollo.  Thus  Xen- 
ophon  relates  that  the  Lacedaemonians  on  one  occasion  sang  a  paean  to 
Neptnne,  to  propitiate  him  after  an  earthquake,*  and  also  that  the  Greek 
finoea  in  Aaia,  under  the  younger  Cyrus,  sang  a  ptean  to  J«?e.* 

IIL  THB  THaiHVS  AND  RTMBlf^irs. 

XIV.  Not  onty  tiie  oommon  and  pohlie  worahip  of  the  goda,  but  alao 
tiioae  eventa  of  private  life  yrtkSti  atrungly  ezoited  the  feefinga,  called  fertfa 
the  gift  of  poetry.  The  lamratation  for  the  dead,  which  was  chiefly  sung 
by  women,  with  vehement  expreaaions  of  grief,  had,  at  the  time  described 
by  Homer,  already  been  so  far  systematized,  that  singers  by  profession 
stood  near  the  bed  where  the  body  was  laid  out,  and  began  the  lament ; 
and  while  they  sang  it,  the  women  accompanied  them  with  cries  and 
groans.*    This  lament  was  called  the  Threnus  (©/wjkos)  or  "  Dir^e." 

XV.  Opposed  to  the  Threnus  is  the  Hymkn^us  ("T/xivcuos),  the  joyful 
and  merry  bridal  song,  of  wliich  there  are  descriptions  by  Homer'  in  the 
aeoonnt  of  the  designs  on  the  shield  of  Achilles,  and  by  Hesiod  in  that  of 
tiie  ahield  of  Hereolea.*  Homer  apeaka  of  a  city,  represented  aa  Hm  aeal 
of  bridal  rejoicing,  in  which  the  bride  ia  led  from  the  Tirgin'a  apartment 
throogfa  the  atreeta  by  the  light  of  torehea.  A  hmd  kytiimimu  ariaea : 
yoimg  men  danee  around,  while  flntea  and  harpe  (^^ivuyytt )  reaonnd. 

1  IL,  xxiU.,  301.  a  i2>.,  i.,  473. 

s  7ftiMyil.,l.,M;  iv.,43;  1L,M;tU.,44;  Xm.,  1., 8, 17. 

*  Xm.,  Hell.,  iv.,  7,  4.  »       iLiMik,  UL,  9, 9.  •  R.,  xxlv.,  720,  segq. 

'  lb.,  zviU.,  493,  tetq,  *  Scut.,  374,  «egg. 
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IV.    EARLY  BARUS.' 

XV^I.  After  this  hrivt'  skrtch  of  the  kinds  of  poetry  which  existed  in 
Greece  before  the  Homeric  era,  with  the  exception  of  the  epic,  we  will 
now  proceed  to  fjive  some  account  of  the  early  comi)osers  of  sacred  songs 
and  hymns,  as  far  as  any  rchabic  information  can  be  obtained  respecting 
them  from  the  confused  mass  of  statements  contained  in  hiter  writers. 
The  best  accounts  of  these  early  l)ards  wen'  those  which  liad  been  pre- 
served in  the  temples,  at  the  places  where  hynuis  were  sung  under  their 
names.  Hence  it  appears  that  most  of  tliese  names  are  in  constant  con- 
nectioii  with  the  worship  of  peculiar  deities ;  and  it  will  thus  be  easy  to 
distribate  them  into  certain  classes,  formed  by  the  resembkmee  of  tbeir 
dianuster  and  their  reference  to  the  same  worship. 

(A.)  SIlfOBBS  BBLOnSINO   TO   THE  WORSHIP  OF  APOLLO  IB  BBLPHI» 

D  E  L  O  s,   AND  CRETE. 

XVII.  Among  these,  one  of  the  juost  conspicuous  is  Oi.en  {*n\-f]v). 
According  to  ihe  ancient  legend,^  lie  was  a  Lycian  or  Hyperborean,  that 
is  to  say,  s|)rung  from  a  country  where  Apollo  loved  to  dwell.  Many 
ancient  hymns,  attributed  to  hiiii,  w  cn^  preserved  at  Delos,  which  are 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,'  and  which  contained  remarkable  mythological 
traditions,  and  .sigiuticant  appellatives  of  the  gods ;  also  nomes  (v6fioi)., 
that  is,  suuple  and  antique  songs,  combined  with  certain  tixed  tunes,  and 
fitted  to  be  sung  for  the  circular  dance  of  a  chorus.  The  Delphian  poet- 
ess Bceo  called  him  the  first  prophet  of  Phoebus,  and  the  first  who,  in 
early  tunes,  foonded  the  style  of  singing  in  epic  metre  {iw4w  iunM),* 
His  name,  according  to  W^dker,  signifies  sim|ily  the  ftuU-player.^  Of 
the  ancient  hymns  wlMt  went  under  his  name,  Pausanias  mentions  those 
to  Juno,  to  AchaeiS,  and  to  Ilitiiyia.  The  last  of  these  was  in  celebration 
of  the  bhrth  of  ApoUo  and  Diana. 

XVUL.  Another  of  these  bards  is  Philammon  (PiKififunf^  said  to  have 
been  a  son  of  AjXillo,*  and  who  became,  by  the  nympli  Argiope,  who 
dwelt  on  Parnassus,  the  father  of  Thamyris  and  Eumolpus.'  He  is  close* 
ly  associated  with  the  worship  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  with  the  music 
of  the  cithara.  To  him  also  was  referred  the  formation  of  the  Delphinn 
choruses  of  virgins,  which  sang  the  birth  of  I^atona,  and  that  of  her  chil- 
dren, Apollo  and  Diana  ;  and  some  ascribe  to  him  the  invention  of  choral 
music  in  general.  According  to  Pherecydes,"  it  was  Pluiammoa,  and  not 
Orpheus,  who  accompanied  the  Argonauts. 

XIX.  Another  bard  of  this  class  was  a  Cretan,  named  Chrvsothemis 
{Xpu(r6d€fu5),  who  is  said  to  have  sung  the  first  cliorus  to  the  Pythian 

t  MUUery  Hist,  Gr.  Ut.,  p.  M,  nn- 

-  Suid.,  s.  V. ;  Fabr.,  Bibl.  (?r.,Tol.  I.,  p.  134,  ed.  Harks. 

3  Herod.,  iv.,  35.   Compsre  PmtMn.,  I,,  18, 5;  ii.,  13,  3  ;  v.,  7,  R,  A-r. 

*  Pausan.,  x.,  5,  8.  *  Welcker,  Europa  und  Kadmos,  p.  35. 

*  TaHm.  od».  GrmCy  62,  seq.  Compare  Ovitf,  Met.^  xi.,  SI7. 

'  Apollod.,  i.,  3,  3  ;  Pmtsan.,  iv.,  33,  3. 

*  Ap.  SckoL  ad  ApolL  RkotLf  i.,  83.  Compare  Fo/irtc.,  BM.  Gr.*  vol,  1.,  p.  214. 
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ApoUo,  clothed  in  the  solemn  dress  of  ceremooy,  viiieh  the  otthamdi,  m 
later  times,  wore  at  the  I^ythian  gamed.^ 

(B.)  SIMOXBS  IH  COXMBCTION   WITH   TUB  COOMATS  WOBSUiPii  OF 

CXRtS   AWD  BACCHUS. 

XX.  Among"  these  were  the  Eumolpid.-k  {Evfxo\mbai),  oi  Eluiisis  in  At- 
tica, a  race  wliich,  from  early  times,  took  part  in  tlic  worship  of  Ceres, 
and,  in  the  historical  zige,  exercised  tiie  chief  sacerdotal  function  connect- 
ed with  it,  namely,  the  office  of  Hierophant.'  These  Eumolpidae  evident- 
ly deriTed  their  name,  which  measa  **beaatiftil  singers,"  firom  their  chai«- 
acter  (ed  fxe^anaiai),  and  their  original  employme&t  was  the..singing  of 
saeied  hymns;  Popular  tradition,  however,  made  them  to  be  the  de- 
scendants of  a  Thradan  named  Eukolpcs  (JRif/takm),  who  is  described 
as  hsTing  come  to  Attica  either  as  a  bard,  a  warrior,  or  a  priest  of  Ceres 
and  Bacchus.  As  Eumolpus  is  evidently  a  mythic  personage,  the  Var^ 
ous  legends  respecting  his  origin  and  history  need  not  be  given  here.  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  he  was  regarded  as  an  ancient  prir  stiy  bard, 
and  that  poems  and  writings  on  the  mysteries  were  fabricated  and  circus 
lated  at  a  later  period  under  his  name.  One  licxameter  line  of  a  Dionj's- 
iac  hymn,  ascribed  to  him,  is  preserved  in  Diodorus.'    The  legends  con- 

,  nected  him,  also,  with  Hercules,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  instructed  in 
music,  or  initiated  into  the  mysteries.* 

XXI.  Another  Attic  house,  the  Lyco.mid.k  {AvKofilbai),  which  likewi.se 
had,  in  later  times,  a  part  in  the  Eleusinian  worship  of  Ceres,  were  in  the 
habit  ot  sinjring  hymns,  and,  moreover,  hymns  ascribed  to  Orpheus,  Mu- 
ssus,  and  Pamphos. 

XXn.  Of  the  songs  which  were  attributed  to  Pamphos  (iK^wi*),  we 
may  form  a  general  idea  by  remembering  that  he  is  said  to  have'  first 
sung  the  strain  of  lamentation  at  the  tomb  of  Linus.*  Besides  this  li- 
nus-song,  he  is  said  to  have  composed  hymns  to  Geres,  I)iana»  Neptune, 
Jove,  and  Eros.  Pansanias  places  him  later  than  Olen,  and  muflh  eariier 
than  Homer.'  Fhilostratus^  has  preserved  for  us  two  remarkable  versea 
ascribed  to  this  bard,  which  remind  us  forcibly  of  the  83rmbol  (the  «c«r» 
teiif)  under  which  the  E^rypiians  represented  the  Creator  of  the  universe, 
or  the  author  of  animal  life. 

'*  O  Jove,  most  jrlorious,  most  mighty  of  the  gods,  enveloped  in  the 
dung  of  sheep,  and  horses,  and  mules.'* 

XXIII.  The  name  of  Mus^us  (Mouo-ouos),  which,  in  fact,  only  signified 
a  singer  inspired  by  the  Muses,  is  in  Attica  generally  connected  with 
songs  for  the  initiationa  of  Geres,  and  the  legend  represented  him  as  pre- 

I  Pausan.,  x.,  7,  2. 

*  Buyek.,  9,  V.  BOfMXiraat;  7\w.,  JKff.,  It.,  8S;  Anuh,,  r.,  t5;  Chmau  AUm»t  Pro- 

trept.,  p.  16,  seqq.  '  TWorf.  Sir.,  i.,  11.   Compare  Smd.,  9.  BdjMAmf. 

*  Hygin.,  Fab.,  273  ;  Theorrit.,  xxiv.,  106;  ApoUod.,  ii.,  5, 12. 

*  Often  incorrectly  written  [Iafi«/>o$. 

*  Pmum.,  is.,  t9,  S.  Compare  Bernlktrdif^  Gntnirin  dtr  Grieeh.  Lit.,  vol.  i.,  p.  S48.  . 
«  AwMM.,  le.  •  Henict  p.  003.  Compare  Bemkardg,  L  «. 
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siding  over  her  rites  in  the  time  of  Hercnles  *   Among  the  numeroas 

works  Hst-ribed  to  him,  a  h>'mn  to  Ceres  is  alone  considered  by  Paiisanias 
as  geniiiiir  '  MusBBUs,  in  tradition,  is  commonly  called  a  Thracian.  He 
is  also  reckoned  as  one  of  the  race  of  Eumolpidic,  and  staled  to  be  the 
disciple  of  Orpheus. '  Pausanias  mentions  a  tradition  that  the  Mov<r(7oy 
in  the  Piraeeus  bore  that  name  from  having  been  the  place  where  Musseus 
was  buried^ 

We  Ifaid  the  Mowing  poetical  oompeiitiiMui  aoeounted  aa  bia  amoof 
the  aneients  :*  1.  Xf^ftaly  OrmeUM,*  OnomBeritua,  in  the  tune  of  th« 
Piaiatntida,  made  it  hia  bnaineaa  to  collect  and  arrange  the  oradea  thai 
paaaed  under  the  name  of  HCaasua,  and  waa  banlahed  hgr  Hippaichva  fbt 
inteipolating  in  the  eoUeetion  oracles  of  hie  own  making.*  %,  *1MfiMi» 
or  Precepts,  addressed  to  hia  80n  Eamolpus,  and  extending  to  the  length 
of  4000  lines.^  3.  A  hymn  tO  Ceres,  mentioned  above  as,  according  to 
Pausanias,'  the  only  genuine  production  of  Musaeus  extant  in  his  day- 
4.  •ElcwceVcjs  y<J(r«v.^"  b.  Q^oyovla}^  ^ .  Ttravoypwpla}*  l.ltpcupa}^  What 
this  was  is  not  clear.  8.  UapaXiKms,  TcXtraf,  and  KaBapfiol.'^*  Aristotle 
quotes  some  verses  of  Musaeus,  but  without  specifying  from  what  work 
or  collection."  The  poem  on  the  loves  of  Hero  and  Leander  is  by  a  very 
much  later  author  of  the  same  name.  Nothing  remains  of  the  poems  at- 
tributed to  Musvua  but  the  few  quotations  in  Pauaaniaa,  Plato,  Clemens 
Alexandrinua,  Philoetntua,  and  Aristotle.^* 

Xjuy.  The  Thraeian  einger  OaniBus  QOp^th)  is  nnqneationably  the 
darlM  point  in  the  entire  hiatoiy  of  the  eariy  Ghredc  poetiy,  on  aeeonnt 
the  acantineas  of  the  information  leepectinghimighidi  has  been  pieaened 
in  the  more  ancient  writeia.  This  deficiency  is  ill  anpplied  by  the  mnlti- 
tnde  of  marveUooa  stories  concerning  him  whiefa  occur  in  later  writeiSi 
and  by  the  poems  and  poetical  fragments  which  are  extant  under  his  name. 

The  name  of  Orpheus  dors  not  occur  in  the  Homeric  or  Hesiodic  po- 
ems, but  during  the  lyric  period  it  had  attained  to  great  celebrity.  Iby- 
cus,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  mentions 
him  as  "  the  renowned  Orpheus"  (6i/o/LuwcAvT^i'''Of><^y)."  Pindar  enumer- 
ates him  among  the  Argonauts  as  the  celebrated  harp-player  father  of 
songs,  and  sent  forth  by  Apollo.^*  In  the  dramatic  poets,  also,  there 
are  several  references  to  Orpheus. 

Many  poems  aseribed  to  Orpheus  were  ennent  as  eariy  ss  the  tune  of 
the  Pisistratidn,  and  they  are,  moreover,  ofken  quoted  by  Plato.  The 
aUuaiona  in  them  to  later  writers  are  very  frequent ;  for  example,  Pbq> 

1  Diod,  Sic.,  iv.,  25.  '  Pau»<m.,  i.,  22,  7.   Comp&re  ir.,  1,  6. 

s  Diod.t  I.  c. ;  Serv.^  ad  Yirg.  JBn.,  vi.,  607.       *  Bnwm.,  i.,  85,  8. 

•  fUne.,  BibL  Gr.,  vol.  i.,  p.  ISO,  seqq. 

•  Arixfoph.,  Ran.,  1031  :  Pans.,  x.,  9, 11  ;  Hrrod.,  viii.,  9f5. 

7  Herod.,  vii.,  6 ;  Pausan.,  i.,  22,  7.  "  Siud.,  s.  v.  Movcroioc.  *  PauMoau,  i.,  SI,  7. 
*•  Arittoph.,  Hon.,  1031 ;  Pttn.,  H.  N.^  xxi.,  8,  SI.  »  Ditg,  LMrt.,Ftomu,  t. 

M  aekaLmiApol, Mmt.,Ui., ISOO;  Eudoda^'lmyuL, p.948    » Ditg.LatrtfLe, 

««  Schol.  ad  Arittoph.,  I.  c. ;  Plat. .  De  Rrpuk.,  it,  p.  M4,  extr. 

"  Aristot.y  PolU.,  viii.,  5 ;  Hist.  An.,  vi.,  6.  Fabric.^  BibL  Gr.,  L  «. 

^7  Ap.  Priw.,  vi.,  18,  92,  vol.  i.,  p.  283,  ed.  JMI  (tngn.  SS,  sd.  fiSeMMii). 
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sanias  speaks  of  hymns  of  his  which  he  believed  to  be  still  preserved  by 
the  LycomidaB,  of  whom  we  have  already  made  mention,  and  which 
hymns,  he  says,  were  only  inferior  in  beauty  to  the  poems  of  Homer,  and 
held  even  ui  higher  honor,  on  account  of  their  divine  subjects.  He  also 
speaks  of  them  as  very  few  in  number,  and  distinguished  by  great  brev- 
ity of  s^le.* 

Consideniig  the  alii^t  acquamtanoe  wkdxlb.  the  aDoieats  evideiitly  poa- 
aeaaed  with  theae  worka,  it  ia  aomewliat  mupMag  that  oe)rtatii  ej^ant 
poema  which  bear  the  name  of  Oiphena  ahould  have  been  genenUj  v»- 
gaided  by  acholan,  until  a  veiy  recent  period,  aa  genuine,  that  ia,  aa 
woika  more  ancient  than  the  Homeric  poema,  if  not  the  productiona  of 
Orpheus  himaelil  It  is  now,  however,  fully  established  that  the  bulk  of 
these  poema  aie  the  forgeries  of  Cluristian  grammarians  and  phdosophem 
of  the  Alexandrean  school ;  but  still  that  among  the  fragments,  which 
form  a  part  of  the  collection,  are  some  genuine  remains  of  that  Orphic 
poetry  which  was  known  to  Plato,  and  which  must  be  assigned  to  the  pe- 
riod of  Onomacritus,  or  perhaps  a  little  earlier.  The  Orphic  literature, 
which,  in  this  sense,  we  may  call  genuine,  seems  to  have  ijicluded  Hymnsy 
a  Theogony,  an  ancient  poem  called  Minyas,  or  the  Descent  into  Hades,  Cha- 
desy  and  Songs  for  IndiaUons  (TcActo/),  a  collection  of  Sacred  Legends  ('U- 
fol  K6yoi)y  ascribed  to  Cercops,  and  perhaps  some  other  works.* 

The  apocryphal  productions  which  have  come  down  to  us  under  the 
name  of  Orfikiea  COp^^i)^  are  the  following  :*  1.  *Apyov0»ratdf  an  epic 
poem  in  1384  hexameters,  giviiig  an  account  of  the  expedition  of  tl»B  Ar- 
genanta.  It  ia  full  ofindicationaofita  late  date.  S.^t/iMi,  eil^-aeven 
or  eii^i^-eic^t  hymna  in  h^zameteia,  evidently  the  produetioQS  of  the 
Neo-Flatonic  achooL  8.  AOatd,  the  beat  of  the  three  i^oeiyphai  Oiphie 
poema,  which  treats  of  the  properties  of  atonea  both  precious  and  cona- 
men,  and  their  uses  in  divination.  4.  FragmentSr  chiefly  of  the  Theogo- 
ny.  It  is  in  this  class  that  we  find  the  genuine  remains,  above  referred 
to,  of  the  literature  of  the  early  Oipbic  theology,  but  inteimingied  with 
others  of  a  much  later  date.* 

The  chief  editions  of  Orpheus,  after  the  early  ones  of  1517,  1519,  1540,  1543,  1566,  and 
1606,  are  those  of  Eschenbacb,  Traj.  ad  Rhen.,  1669,  12ino ;  Ge^tner  and  Uambergvr, 
Lips.,  17M,  8vo ;  and  Bemiaiui,  Lips.,  1805, 8vo,  Iqr  fkr  tbs  bMt. 

Hm  genslne  nragments  aro  eoltoeted  by  Lotaek  in  bit  A^lsopiiaiinn,  vol.  i.,  p.  410^ 
Mfff  Bagtaont.,  1829. 

(0.)  aillOKRS  AMD  MUSICIaMS,  WHO  BBLOMGSD  TO  THE  PUBTOIAN  WOB- 
•■IP  OF  TBI  aBBAT  MOTBBB  OF  THB  OOBS,  OB  TRB  OOBTBAIfTBS,  BTO.* 

XXV.  The  Phrygians,  alUed  indeed  to  the  Greeks,  yet  a  separate  and 
distinct  nation,  diflfered  firom  llieir  nei|^bo»  in  thehr  strong  dispoaition 
to  an  oigiaBtie  wonhi^  that  is,  a  worahip  mliich  waa  eonneeted  with  a 
tomnlt  and  excitement  prodnoed  by  loud  muaic  an4  violent  bodily  more- 
BMts,  anch  aa  oeemEied  in  Oieece  at  the  Baeehanahan  lejoicmga ;  where, 

i  Fmimhi.,  iz.,  80, 9h  >  flMCk*«  Diet.  Btogr.f  9.  v. 

»  Fabric.^  Bibl.  Gr.y  Tol.  i.,  p.  148,  atqq. 

*  SmUh*t  Dkt,  BuifTf  9,  V.  ConvtM  Btnkar4lf,  Grundriss  d.  Griech.  Litt.,  vol .  ii.,  p. 
Md,  Mtqq.    ,  •  MUlla-y  Hist.  Gr.  LU.y  p.  26. 
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however,  it  never,  as  in  Phrysria,  iravp  its  character  to  every  variety  of 
divine  worship.  With  this  worship  was  connected  the  development  of  a 
peculiar  kind  (j1  nnisic,  cspcrialiy  of  the  flute,  which  instrunu  iit  was  al- 
ways considered  in  Greece  to  possess  a  stimulating  and  paasion-stirriiig 
Ibree.  This,  in  ttie  Phrygian  tradition,  was  aseribed  to  the  demi-god 
MiisTAt,^  who  is  known  as  the  inventor  of  the  Ante,  and  tlie  nnenceeiB- 
M  opponent  of  ApoUo,  to  his  disciple  Oltmpvs,*  and,  lastly,  to  HTAomt,* 
to  whom  also  the  oompoaition  of  nomes  addressed  to  the  Phrygian  dettias 
in  a  native  melody  was  attributed. 

v.  ANCIENT  THBACIAN  MINSTilBL8> 

XXVI.  By  far  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  these  accounts  of 
the  earliest  minstrels  of  rireece  is  that  several  of  them,  especially  from 
the  second  of  the  three  classes  just  described,  are  called  Thracians.  It 
is  utterly  inconceivable  that,  in  the  later  historic  times,  when  the  Thra- 
cians  were  conteinnrd  as  a  barbarian  race,  a  notion  slioukl  have  sprung 
up  that  tiic  first  civilization  of  Greece  was  due  to  them  ;  consc(}uently, 
we  can  not  doubt  tliat  this  was  a  tradition  handed  down  from  a  very 
early  period.  Now,  if  we  are  to  understand  it  to  mean  that  Eumolpus, 
Orpheus,  Musahis,  and  others,  were  the  feUow-countiymen  of  those  Edo- 
nians,  Odiysians,  and  Odomantians,  who,  in  the  historical  age,  occupied 
Ihe  Thracian  territory,  and  who  spoke  a  barbarian  language,  that  is,  one 
unintelligible  to  the  Greeks,  we  must  despair  of  being  able  to  comprehend 
these  accounts  of  the  ancient  Thracian  minstrels,  and  of  assigning  them 
a  place  in  the  liistory  of  Greek  civilization. 

XXVII.  When  we  come,  however,  to  trace  more  precisely  the  country 
of  these  Thracian  bards,  we  hnd  that  the  traditions  refer  to  Picn'a,  a  dis- 
trict to  the  east  of  the  ranijc  of  (  in])us.  to  the  north  of  Thessaly,  and 
the  south  of  Emathia  or  Macedonia.  In  other  words,  they  refer  to  a 
narrow  slip  of  country,  on  the  .southeastern  coast  of  Macedonia,  extcnd- 
IntT  from  the  mouth  of  the  Peneusto  the  Haliacmon,  and  bounded  on  the 
west  by  Mount  Olympus  and  its  ofl'shoots.  In  Pieria,  likewise,  was  Li- 
bethra,  where  the  Muses  are  said  to  hare  sung  the  lament  over  the  tomb 
of  Orpheus.  The  ancient  poets,  moreover,  always  make  Pieria,  not 
Thrace,  the  native  place  of  the  Muses,  which  last  Homer  clearly  distin- 
guishes from  Pieria.  It  was  not  until  the  Pierians  were  pressed  in  their 
own  country  by  the  early  Macedonian  princes  that  some  of  them  crossed 
the  Str3rmon  into  Thrace  Proper,  where  Herodotus  mentions  the  castles 
of  the  Pierians  at  the  time  of  the  expedition  of  Xerxes.' 

XXVIII.  It  is,  however,  quite  conceivable  that,  in  early  times,  either 
on  account  of  their  close  vicinity,  or  because  all  the  north  was  compre- 
hended under  one  name,  the  Pierians  might,  in  Southern  (rrcece,  have 
been  called  Thracians.  These  Pierians,  from  the  intellectual  relations 
which  they  maintained  with  the  Greeks,  appear  to  have  been  a  Grecian 


>  AfoUod.,  i.,  4,  9 ;  Dtorf.,  iii.,  56,  59. 

9  PhU.,  3,  p.  1133,  F. ;  AnUuO.  M,  9,  m 
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race ;  which  supposition  is  also  confirmed  by  the  Greek  names  of  their 
places,  rivers,  fountains,  6cc  .  although  it  is  probable  that,  situated  on  the 
limits  of  the  Greek  nation,  they  may  have  borrowed  largely  from  the 
neighborinj^  tribes.* 

XXIX.  These  same  Tbracians  or  Pierians  lived,  up  to  th«*  time  of  tlie 
Doric  and  ^olic  migrations,  in  certain  districts  of  Bceotia  and  Phocis. 
That  they  had  dwelt  about  the  Boeotian  mountain  of  UeUam,  in  the  dis- 
trict ef  Thespie  and  Asera,  was  evideiit  to  the  ancient  histciians,  aa  well 
from  the  traditioDB  of  the  citiea  aa  from  the  agreement  of  many  names 
of  places  in  the  coontry  near  01ym|Nis,  such  as  Liief&nbfi,  Pmj^lSUt  Hd- 
kmif  6lo.  At  the  foot  of  Parnassus,'  moreoYer,  in  Phocis,  was  said  to 
have  been  situated  the  city  of  DauUs,  the  seat  of  the  Thraeian  king  Ttf- 
reus,  who  is  known  by  his  connection  with  the  Athenian  king  Pandion, 
and  by  the  fable  of  the  metamorphosis  of  his  wife  Procne  into  a  nightin- 
gale. From  what  has  been  said.  then,  it  appears  sufficiently  clear  that 
these  Pierians  or  Thracians,  (hveUiriL'  al)out  Helicon  and  Parnassus,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Attica,  are  chiefly  signified  when  a  Thraeian  origin  is  ascribed 
to  the  mythical  bards  of  Attica. 

XXX.  With  these  movements  of  the  I'ierians  was  also  connected  the 
extension  of  the  temples  of  the  Muses  in  Greece,  who  alone  among  the 
gods  are  represented  by  the  ancient  poets  as  presiding  over  poetry,  since 
Apollo,  in  strictness,  is-  only  concerned  with  the  music  of  the  cithara. 
Homer  calls  the  Muses  the  (Hympian ;  in  Hesiod,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Theogony,  they  are  called  tiie  HeUeoitiant  although,  according  to  the  no- 
tion of  the  BoBOtian  poet,  they  were  born  at  Olympus,  and  dwelt  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  lughest  pinnade  of  this  mountain,  where  Jove 
was  entiironed ;  whence  they  only  go  at  times  to  Helicon,  bathe  in  the 
Hippocrene,  and  celebrate  their  choral  dances  around  the  altar  of  Jove, 
on  the  top  of  the  mountain.  Now,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the 
same  mountain  on  which  the  worship  of  the  Muses  originally  nourished 
was  also  represented  in  the  earliest  Greek  poetry  as  the  common  abode 
of  the  gods,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  it  was  the  poets  of  this  region, 
the  ancient  Pierian  minstrels,  whose  imagination  had  created  this  conn^ 

of  the  gods,  and  had  distributed  and  arranged  its  parts. 
"SXKL  The  poetry  of  these  Pierian  minstrels,  moreover,  was  doubtless 
not  oolieflraed  merely  with  the  gods,  but  contained  the  first  germs,  of  the 
Epic  or  Heme  style.  More  especially  should  Thamyris,  who  in  Homer 
•is  called  a  Thraeian,'  and  in  other  \VTiters  a  son  of  Philammon'  (by  which 
the  neighborhood  of  DauUs  is  de8ignate<l  as  his  abode),  be  considered  as 
an  Epic  poet,  although  some  hymns  were  ascribed  to  him  ;  for  in  the  ac- 
count of  Homer,  that  'i'hamyris,  while  going  iVoni  one  prince  to  another, 
and  having  just  returned  from  Eurytus  of  Q'^ehnlia,  was  deprived  of  both 
his  eyesight  and  his  power  of  singing  and  playing  on  the  cithara  by  the 
Muses,  with  whom  he  had  undertaken  to  contend,*  it  is  much  more  nat- 
ural to  understand  a  poet,  such  as  Phcmius  and  Demodocus,  who  enter- 
tabled  kings  and  nobles  at  meals  by  the  narration  of  heroic  adventures, 

t  JflUfar,  DorimutrtA.  i.,  p.  472,  468,  501.  *  il.,  U.,  594,  seqq. 
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than  a  singer  devoted  to  the  pious  serrloe  Of  the  gods  and  the  celebra- 
tion of  their  praises  in  hymns. 

These  remarks  lead  naturally  to  the  ocnuidflntjoii  of  Hie  Epic  style  of 
poetry,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  teeand  MMan  of  cor  subject,  namely, 
the  PotHetA  PiM 


CHAPTER  m. 

SECOND  OR  POETICAL  PERIOD. 

INTKODUCTORY  REMARKS.* 

I.  The  Second  or  Poetical  Period  of  Grecian  hterature  extends,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  from  the  period  of  the  earUest  authenticated 
productions  of  poetical  genius,  or,  in  other  words,  from  Homer  and  the 
'  Homeric  poems,  down  to  about  the  period  of  the  Persian  war. 

n.  The  whole  poetical  Hterature  of  Greece  was  familiarly  classed  by 
tlie  native  critics  under  three  comprehensive  heads :  Epic,  Lyric,  and 
Dramatic.  The  compositions  of  this  period,  however,  fall  strictly  under 
the  two  former  alone ;  the  Drama  being  yet  bo  completely  in  its  infancy 
as  nol  to  supply  materials  for  a  separate  subdivision. 

III.  The  teim  Efie,  in  its  literal  acceptation,  denotes  wfast  is  narrated 
or  recited;  L^rkt  what  is  sung  to  the  lyn.  This,  howeTor,  like  some 
other  similar  distinctions,  inTonted  at  a  later  state  of  the  arts  to  whisfa 
they  iq^,  will  be  fimnd  defeotiTo  in  regard  to  the  origin  or  mme  flou^ 
iahing  epodis  of  those  arts  Epic  poems  were,  during  the  eariier  and 
better  days  of  Greek  heroic  minstrelsy,  chanted  to  an  instrumental  ac- 
companiment little  less  hahitually  than  lyric  odes.  The  epithet  lyric, 
therefore,  might,  in  so  far,  appear  as  applicable  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
as  to  a  song  of  Sappho's  or  an  elefry  of  Mimnermus's.  The  distinction, 
however,  is  justified,  even  in  its  extension  to  tiiis  early  period,  by  the 
more  artificial  nature  of  the  accompaniment,  and  the  more  vital  connec- 
tion between  the  music  and  the  words,  in  the  case  of  the  lyric  than  in 
that  of  the  epic  poems.  The  nice  distinction  of  terms  may  have  origina- 
ted about  the  period  when  lyric  composition  first  acquired  importance  as 
a  branch  of  cultivated  literature ;  epic  poetr>'  being  then  on  the  declme, 
and  the  practice  of  its  musical  recital  gradually  falling  into  disuse. 

IV.  But  although,  in  point  of  origin,  these  two  brandies  of  con^osl- 
tion  may  be  classed  as  oooTal,  yet  the  Epic  invariahty  ei^oye  e  priority 
of  ooltivatjon  urtiererer  the  progress  of  letters,  as  in  Greeoe,  is  spoata- 
neoas  snd  ftee  fiom  seoonduy  mflnenee.  This  is  a  conse^pience  of  the 
moie  direct  medium  through  which  it  appeals  to  the  aympsthies;  ihs 
mass  of  mankind,  in  all  ages,  being  more  interested  in  the  study  offsets 
than  of  opinions,  in  listening  to  accounts  of  great  or  marveUous  adven- 
tores  than  to  commentaries  on  the  admiration  of  which  they  may  be 
doseiving* 

>  Mure,  Crit.  Hist.,  vol.  i.,  p.  168,  Mgv> 
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V.  The  difference  of  the  mode,  too,  in  which  the  epic  and  lyric  styles 
are  embodied,  corresponds  to  that  of  their  characters.  In  the  epic,  an 
exclusive  preference  is  given  to  prolonged  metrical  forms  in  harmony 
with  the  continuity  of  the  narrative.  Tlie  lyric,  on  the  other  hand,  offers 
a  greater  subdivision  and  a  more  varied  eouihinalion  of  numbers,  adapted 
to  its  more  lively  and  versatile  expression  of  thought  or  feeling.' 

VI.  Under  these  two  general  heads  of  Epic  and  Lyric  have  been  here 
comprised  various  works  but  partially  marked  by  the  proper  features  on 
which  the  distinction  just  drawn  depends,  and  which  might,  therefore, 
appear,  in  a  more  accurate  classification,  to  require  a  separate  allotment. 
To  the  Epic  head,  for  example,  have  been  referred  the  "  Works  and 
Days"  of  Hesiod,  and  the  so-called  Homeric  Hymns.  The  former  poem, 
in  a  more  artificial  age  of  literature,  would  be  assigned  to  the  Didactic 
rather  than  the  Epic  style.  At  the  period,  however,  in  which  this  dis- 
tinction of  terms  takes  its  origin,  and,  indeed,  more  or  less,  throughout 
the  flourishing  ages  of  Grecian  art,  the  phrase  Epic  famiharly  denotes 
any  descriptive  or  narrative  work,  any  thing  told  or  recited,  as  distinct 
from  what  is  sung  or  dramatically  represented.  The  Homeric  Hymns, 
on  the  other  hand,  might  seem,  both  in  right  of  their  title  and  their  sub- 
ject, to  belong  to  the  Lyric  order.  The  epic  character,  however,  in  the 
narrower  sense,  really  predominates  in  them  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
warrant  the  arrangement  here  adopted. 

VII.  From  deference  to  a  parallel  law  of  custom,  various  works  have 
been  embraced  in  the  Lyric  division  of  the  subject  which,  on  a  more 
subtle  principle  of  distinction,  might  appear  to  belong  more  properly  to 
the  Epic.  The  Elegiac  measure,  for  example,  though,  in  its  origin  and 
early  use,  familiarly  ranked  as  lyric,  was  frequently  employed  in  narra- 
tive or  didactic  poems  of  considerable  compa.ss.  It  may,  indeed,  be  con- 
sidered as  an  intermediate  stage  between  the  one  style  and  the  other, 
being  compounded  of  purely  dactylic  elements,  with  such  modification  as 
was  requisite  to  adapt  the  old  heroic  hexameter  to  compositions  of  a 
more  fugitive  nature.  The  Iambic  trimeter,  on  the  other  hand,  appro- 
priated, during  its  earlier  stages  of  cultivation,  to  the  same  class  of  poems 
as  the  elegy,  and,  like  it,  comprehended  under  the  general  head  of  lyric 
poetry,  possesses  epic  qualities  only  inferior  to  the  hexameter.^ 

VIII.  Upon  the  above  general  data,  therefore,  the  whole  poetic  Greek 
literature  of  this  period  may  be  classed  as  follows : 

First.  Epic  Composition,  comprising,  in  addition  to  heroic  poems  prop- 
erly so  called,  every  work  in  hexameter  verse  possessing  reasonable 
claims  to  date  prior  to  the  period  of  the  Persian  war. 

Second.  Lyric  Composition,  comprising  ever)'  poetical  work  not  em- 
bodied in  hexameter  verse,  and,  by  consequence,  the  whole  elegiac  and 
iambic,  in  addition  to  the  melic  and  choral  poetry  of  the  period. 

Each  class  will  be  made  the  subject  of  a  separate  treatment. 

»  Mure,  Crit.  Hist.,  vol.  i.,  p.  172.  »  Id.  ib.,  vol.  I.,  p.  174. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
SBCONI>  OR  POETICAL  FERIOD-eontAiiMlL 

HOMER. 
L  PERSONAL  HISTORY  OF  HOMER.' 

I.  The  various  dates  assigned  to  Honirr's  aj^e  f)fler  no  less  a  diversity 
than  500  years,  namely,  from  B.C.  1184  to  B.C.  684.  Crates  and  Era- 
tosthenes state  that  he  hved  within  the  lir-^t  cr  nii'.ry  after  the  Trojan 
war ;  Aristotle  and  Aristarchus  make  Iiim  a  contempoi  ary  of  the  Ionian 
migration,  140  years  after  the  war ;  the  ehronok)gist  Apollodorus  gives 
the  year  240,  Porphyrms  275,  the  Parian  Marble  277,  Herodotus  400  after 
that  event ;  and  Theopompus  even  makes  him  a  contemporary  of  Gyges, 
king  of  Lydia.*  It  seems  most  probable  that  the  events  he  eeletoated 
took  place  at  a  considerable  distance  from  his  time,  because,  as  observed 
bj  Yelleins  Paterculns,  Ije  represents  men  in  his  age  as  fiir  inferior  in 
strmgth  to  the  heroes  whom  he  celebrates. 

II.  Tlie  place  of  Homer's  birth  was  the  subject  of  great  eontroversyj 
even  among  the  Greeks.  Seven  cities  are  enumerated  as  contending  for 
this  honor  in  the  following  distich : 

^fivpva,  XiOf ,  KoAo(^wf ,  'I(?a/C7j,  Tlv/\o?,  'Ap-yoj,  'A0^vai, 

But,  in  fact,  there  were  more  than  seven  cities  wliich  claimed  Homer 
for  their  countryman  ;  for  if  we  number  all  those  that  we  find  mentioned 
in  different  passages  of  ancient  writers,  we  have  seventeen  or  nineteen 
mentioned  as  his  birth-place.  The  claims,  however,  of  most  of  them  are 
so  suspicious  and  feeble,  that  they  easily  vanisli  before  a  closer  examin- 

IH.  4<fteiit,  for  instance,  alleged  that  she  was  the  metropolis  or  parent 
leaXf  of  Smyrna,  and  had,  tfaeiefore,  a  right  to  number  Homer  among  her 
oitisens;*  and  the  opinion  of  Aristarchus,  the  Alexandrine  critic,  which 
admitted  her  daim,  was  probahly  qualified  with  the  same  explanation. 
Bven  Chios  can  not  establish  its  riglit  to  be  considered  as  the  original 
source  of  the  Homeric  poetry,  although  the  claims  of  this  island  are  sup- 
ported by  the  high  authority  of  Simonides.  It  is  true  that  in  Cliios  lived 
the  race  of  the  Homenda\  These,  however,  were  not  a  family,  but  mere- 
ly a  society  of  persons  who  followed  the  same  art,  and  therefore  wor- 
shipped the  same  gods,  and  who  placed  at  their  head  a  bard-hero,  from 
whom  they  derived  their  name  A  member  of  this  body  of  Homeridae 
was  probably  the  "bhnd  poet,"  who,  in  the  Homeric  H}Tnn  to  Apollo,  re- 
lates of  himself  that  he  dwelt  on  the  rocky  Chios,  and  whom  even  Thu- 
flydides  erroneously  took  for  Homer  himself 

>  Jlkne  (SmUh's  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  Homarm),  p.  500.   Compare  Gro^e,  Hist,  dr.,  vol.  ii^ 
p.  179,  Hq.         *  NUxadt,  Mdtt,  4e  Hiftor.  J7om.,  ftoc.  ii.,  p.  9 ;  D»  Hi$t.  Hom,^  p.  78. 
*  ««ftto>,  Anfcd,  9r.,yoI.  U.,  p.  760. 
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IV.  The  best  claim  seems  to  have  been  adranced  by  Smyrna,  and  the 
opinion  that  Homer  was  a  Smymcean  appears  to  have  been  the  prevalent 
one  in  the  flourishing  times  of  Greece.  It  is  also  adopted  by  the  gener* 
ahty  of  modem  scholars.* 

V.  Smyrna  was  founded  by  an  Ionian  colony  from  Ephesus,  or  from 
an  Ephesian  village  called  Smjrma.  These  lonians  were  followed,  and 
afterward  expelled,  by  ^Eolians  from  Cyme.  The  expelled  lonians  fled 
to  Colophon,  and  Smyrna  thus  became  -^Eolic.  Subsequently,  however, 
the  Colophonians  drove  out  the  ^olians  from  Smyrna,  which  from  hence- 
forth was  a  purely  Ionic  city.  Now  the  ^Eolians  were  originally  in  pos- 
session of  the  traditions  of  the  Trojan  war,  which  their  ancestors  had 
waged,  and  in  which  no  lonians  had  taken  part.'  It  has  been  supposed, 
therefore,  and  with  no  small  degree  of  probability,  that  Homer,  himself 
an  Ionian,  and  belonging  to  one  of  the  famihes  which  went  from  Ephe- 
sus to  Smyrna,  received  these  traditions  from  the  -lEolian  colonists  who 
came  to  Smyrna  after  the  lonians  had  settled  there,  and  who  subsequent- 
ly, as  above  remarked,  expelled  them  from  that  city ;  and  hence,  too, 
perhaps  we  may  explain  the  peculiarities  of  the  Homeric  dialect,  which 
is  different  from  the  pure  Ionic,  and  contains  a  large  mixture  of  ^olic 
elements. 

VI.  According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  time  of  Homer  would 
fall  a  few  generations  after  the  Ionic  migration  to  Asia ;  and  with  this 
the  best  testimonies  of  antiquity  agree. 

VII.  The  parentage  also  of  Homer  is  involved  in  doubt.  According  to 
the  writer  of  the  Life  of  Homer,  falsely  attributed  to  Herodotus,'  the 
name  of  the  poet's  mother  was  Critheis,  and  he  was  bom  on  the  banks 
of  the  Meles,  near  Smyrna,  from  which  circumstance  his  parent  gave  him 
the  name  of  Mclesigenes  (McATjtrryev^y).  The  bard,  according  to  this  same 
authority,  was  of  illegitimate  origin.  These  and  various  other  particu- 
lars that  are  related  of  him  by  the  writer  of  the  life  in  question  are  equal- 
ly unworthy  of  belief  Thus,  for  instance,  we  are  informed  that  Critheis 
subsequently  married  Phemius,  a  schoohnaster  of  Smyrna,  and  that,  on 
the  death  of  his  step-father.  Homer  succeeded  him  in  his  school,  and 
became  celebrated  for  his  wisdom.  He  subsequently  travelled  in  many 
countries,  and  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings  became  afflicted  with  total 
blindness.  Finally,  he  settled  at  Chios,  where  he  acquired  great  wealth 
by  reciting  his  poems.  He  died  at  the  island  of  los,  while  on  a  voyage 
to  Athens. 

VIII.  Whatever  credit,  however,  we  may  refuse  to  these  details,  it 
certainly  would  appear  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  that  Homer  had  actu- 
ally travelled  much,  and  that  in  the  course  of  his  travels  he  had  visited 
and  accurately  observed  all  the  principal  places  in  Greece. 

IX.  As  to  the  blindness  of  Homer,  no  one  need  extend  to  this  part  of 

'  Welcker,  Episcb.  Cyclus,  vol.  i.,  p.  153 ;  MiiUer,  Hut.  Gr.  IM.,  p.  41,  segq. 
>  MuUer,  £gmet.,  p.  25  ;  Orchom.,  p.  367. 

'  There  are  many  lives  of  Homer,^l  of  which,  whatever  truth  is  mixed  up  with  theni, 
derive  their  materials  from  early  legendary  history.  Two  of  these  are  attributed  to  Plu- 
tarch.  The  one  ascribed  to  Herodotus,  however,  is  by  fkr  the  noAt  circumstantial. 
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the  story  a  moment's  credence.  The  character  of  his  compositions,  as 
has  been  correctly  remarked,  seems  ratlier  to  suppose  him  all  eye  than 
destitute  of  sight;  and  if  they  were  even  framed  during  his  blindness, 
fhey  form  a  glorious  proof  of  the  yMA  power  of  the  imaginattoii,  more 
than  supplying  the  wiftt  of  the  bodily  organs,  and  not  merely  throwing  a 
varied  of  Ha  own  tmts  074^  olijecta  of  nature,  hot  pveaeating  them  to 
the  mind  in  a  clearer  light  than  could  be  shed  over  them  by  one  i^^oee 
Ifowen  of  immediate  Tirion  ware  ]i6ifeetly  free  from  blemiah.* 

X.  The  name  of  Homer  COfaipos)  is  supposed  by  many  not  to  hare  been 
the  poet's  original  appellation,  but  to  have  been  given  to  him  to  denote 
acme  quality  of  his  mind  or  incident  of  hia  life.  Etymology  has,  there- 
fore, been  employed  to  develop  its  meaning,  in  the  hope  that  some  light 
might  thus  be  thrown  upon  his  history.  In  the  life  falsely  ascribed  to 
Herodotus,  he  is  said  to  liave  been  called  Homer  {"Onijpos)  from  his  blind- 
ness, the  term  ifiriposy  in  the  Cumsean  dialect,  being  equivalent  to  the 
Attic  Twp\6s.  According  to  others,  he  was  so  named  from  8/ui7pos,  "  a 
hostage,"  having  been  delivered  in  that  character  in  a  war  between 
Smyrna  and  Chios.  The  derivation  which  favors  the  theory  of  Wolf  (to 
which  we  shall  i)resently  refer)  is  from  "  together,"  and  Ap«,  to 
fit."  This  etymology  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  such  a  poet  as 
Homer  never  had  any  real  existenoe,  but  that  the  lUad  and  Odyssey  are 
merely  collections  of  ihapaodaes  or  lays  by  diflhient  bards,  united  into 
two  large  poems. 

•       •  ^ 

II.  PJlOnVOTIOVS  OV  HOMBB.* 

XL  'Hiia  Homer,  then  (of  the  eiroumstancea  of  whose  life  we  know 
so  little),  was  the  -One  who  gave  epic  poetiy  its  first  great  impulse.  Be- 
fore his  time,  in  general,  only  single  actiona  and  adTenturea  were  cele- 
brated in  short  lays,  such  as,  in  later  times,  were  produced  by  several 
poets  of  the  school  of  Hesiod.  Occasionally,  if  it  was  dcsncd,  a  longer 
series  of  adventures  of  the  same  hero  w^as  formed  from  these,  but  they 
always  remained  a  collection  of  independent  poems  on  the  same  subject, 
and  never  attained  to  that  unity  of  character  and  composition  which  con- 
stitutes one  poem.  It  was  an  entirely  new  phenomenon,  therefore,  which 
could  not  fail  to  make  the  greatest  impression,  when  a  Homer  selected 
a  subject  of  the  heroic  tradition,  which  had  in  itself  tlie  means  of  awak- 
ening a  lively  interest,  and  of  satisfying  the  mind ;  and  which,  at  the 
same  time,  admitted  of  such  a  development  that  the  principal  personages 
oooM  be  represented  aa  acting  each  with  a  peculiar  and  individual  char- 
aeter,  without  obecuring  the  dnef  hero  and  the  main  action  of  the  poem. 

Xn.  One  legendary  aulgect  of  thia  extent  and  intmat  Homer  fimnd 
in  the  eatger  of  AekillM,  and  another  in  the  rehim  of  Uiyueo;  the  first 
producing  4he  Ilud,  and  the  second  the  Odtssbt. 

ILIA.D.— SKBTCH  OF  THB  POBM.' 

XIII.  The  mad  {'Vadtf  odL  voiriffis)^  or  Poem  of  Troy,  consists  of  24 

I  Talfourdy  Early  Greek  Poetry,  p.  W.  >  MtUter,  JBM.  «r.       p.  47,  Mff. 
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books,  and  contains,  strictly  speaking,  a  simple  episode  of  the  Trojan 
war.  The  poet  sings  of  the  events  which  took  place  during  the  compass 
of  fifty-one  days,  from  the  quarrel  between  Agamemnon  and  Achilles  to 
the  obsequies  of  Hector. 

XIV.  From  the  notices  interspersed  throughout  the  poem,  it  appears 
that  the  first  nine  years  of  the  siege  of  Troy  had  passed  without  any 
event  of  a  decisive  character.  After  a  vigorous  attempt  to  frustrate  the 
landing  of  the  Greeks,  the  Trojans,  unable  to  cope  with  them  in  the  field, 
shut  themselves  up  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  where,  by  the  strength 
of  its  fortifications,  they  baffled  every  assault  of  the  enemy.*  The  Greeks 
naturally  shaped  their  tactics  by  those  of  the  besieged,  and,  in  order  to 
wear  out  their  resources,  occupied  themselves  in  ravaging  the  country, 
and  reducing  other  cities  of  the  hostile  confederacy." 

XV.  In  the  tenth  year,  however,  events  occurred  to  alter  the  Trojan 
policy.  Dissensions  between  Agamemnon  and  Achilles,  the  hero  on 
whose  valor  the  Greeks  mainly  relied  for  success,  caused  the  secession 
of  the  latter.  In  proportion  as  this  event  tended  to  discourage  the  one 
party,  edready  somewhat  disheartened  by  a  long  and  unprofitable  warfare, 
it  revived  the  hopes  of  the  other.  The  city  was  at  this  epoch  crowded 
with  Asiatic  auxiliaries,  who,  however  valuable  their  services,  pressed 
heavily  on  the  resources  of  Priam,'  and  rendered  some  desperate  effort 
the  more  indispensable. 

XVI.  Such  a  combination  of  circumstances  obviously  marked  out  this 
as  the  moment  for  a  bold  attack  on  the  invaders.  The  quarrel,  therefore, 
between  the  chiefs,  as  the  immediate  cause  of  a  change  in  the  languid 
character  of  the  war,  and  of  a  series  of  fierce  engagements,  involving  the 
death  of  Hector,  the  main  bulwark  of  his  country,  but,  above  all,  from 
the  fine  field  it  afforded  for  developing  the  character  of  Achilles,  the  heart 
and  soul  of  the  Ihad,  could  not  fail  to  offer  itself  to  the  genius  of  Homer 
as  the  centre  or  pivot  of  action  in  any  poem  founded  on  the  siege  of  Troy. 

XVII.  Nor  does  the  peculiar  nature  of  these  events  mark  out  the  com- 
pletion of  the  design  less  clearly  than  its  commencement.  From  the 
quarrel  of  the  heroes  down  to  the  restoration  of  Hector's  body,  the  whole 
series  of  occurrences  follow  each  other  by  a  constant  chain  of  cause  and 
effect.  On  the  withdrawal  of  Achilles  depend  the  unwonted  boldness 
and  success  of  the  Trojans.  The  disasters  of  the  Greeks  excite  the  sym- 
pathy of  Patroclus,  whose  successful  mediation  with  Achilles  leads  to  his 
own  death  by  the  hand  of  Hector.  Grief,  anger,  and  remorse  procure 
the  immediate  restoration  of  Achilles  to  the  field,  and  the  infliction  of 
death  on  the  destroyer  of  his  friend.  The  duties  of  friendship  and  of 
religion  indispensably  require  a  performance  of  the  last  honors  to  the  re- 
mains of  the  two  fallen  warriors,  and  with  this  the  poem  concludes. 


XVIII.  The  Odyssey  ('05u<r<r6ia,  soil.  iroiri<ris)t  also  in  24  books,  recounts 
the  adventures  of  Ulysses  COdva-ffevs)  returning  to  his  island  home  from 
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Troy.  It  is  Indisptttably,  as  well  as  the  Iliad,  a  poem  possessing  a  unity 
of  subject;  nor  can  any  one  of  its  chief  pans  be  removed  without  leav- 
ing a  chasm  in  the  development  of  the  leading  idea ;  but  it  differs  from 
the  Iliad  in  being  composed  on  a  more  artificial  and  more  complicated  plan. 
This  is  the  case,  partly  because,  in  the  first  and  greater  half,  up  to  the 
sixteenth  book^  two  main  acttoiis  are  carried  on  dde  by  side  ;  partly  be- 
oanae  the  aotion,  which  passes  within  the  compass  of  the  poem,  and,  as 
it  were,  beneath  our  eyes,  is  greatly  extoaded  by  means  of  an  epitoiical 
mn§iimit  Iqr  irtiieh  the  oliief  action  Jtaelf  is  made  distinol  and  ooinplete» 

the  most  mai<fellin»  and  Ite  flftnviiest  p^ 
iim  the  mouth  of  the  poetto  tint  of  the  inyentiye  hero  himselt 

V  XDL  The  snhjeet  of  tiie^Odyseey  is  the  return  of  UlyBses  fixim  a  land 
l^g  beyond  the  range  of  human  intercourse  or  knowledge,  to  a  home  in- 
vaded by  bands  of  insolent  intruders,  who  seek  to  rob  him  of  his  wife  and 
to  kill  his  son.  Hence  the  Odyssey  begins  exactly  at  that  point  where  the 
hero  is  considered  to  be  farthest  from  his  home,  in  the  island  of  Ogygia,* 
at  the  navel,  that  is,  the  central  point  of  the  sea,  where  the  n>Tnph  Calyp- 
so {KjaKvn^^i  "  the  concealer")  has  kept  him  hidden  from  all  mankind  for 
seven  yezirs.  Thence  having,  by  the  help  of  the  gods,  who  pity  his  mis- 
fortunes, passed  through  the  dangers  prepared  for  him  by  his  implacable 
enemy,  Neptune,  he  gains  the  land  of  the  Phseacians,  a  careless,  peace- 
able, and  eflfeminate  nation  on  the  confines  of  the  earth,  to  whom  war  is 
onlf  known  bj  meana  of  poetry. 

.  XX.  Benw  by  a  ntarreDoiiB  FhnaeiBn  TMael,  he  raaehea  Ithaea  atM^ 
TBog'i  bme  he  is  entertained  bgr  tiie  hoieat  awinehaid  Eanuraa,  and  havw 
ing  been  introdueed  iaio  his  own  house  aa  a  beggar,  he  is  there  made  ta 
aofihr  the  liarshest  treatment  from  tiie  suitors,  in  order  that  he  may  after^ 
ward  appear  with  the  stronger  ri^t  as  a  terrible  avenger. 

XXI.  With  this  simple  story  a  poet  might  have  been  satisfied,  and  w6 
should  even  in  this  form,  notwithstanding  its  smaller  extent,  have  placed 
the  poem  almost  on  an  equality  with  the  Iliad.  But  the  poet  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  Odyssey  in  its  complete  form  has  interwoven  a  second 
story,  by  which  the  poem  is  rendered  much  richer  and  more  complete ; 
although,  indeed,  from  the  union  of  two  actions,  some  roughnesses  have 
been  produced,  which,  perhaps,  with  a  plan  of  this  kind,  could  scarcely  be 
avoided ;  for,  while  the  poet  repwaeta  tiie  son  of  Ulysses,  stimnbted  by 
Ifinerravoomiaf  ibrwirdinlXhaeawithnewl^-exeitedo^  - 
ing  the  aniteia  to  aeooont  before  the  peopla,  and  then  afterward  deseribaa 
him  as  trareUing  to^rloa  and  Sparta  to  obtain  infonnatian  of  his  loat  fih 
ther,  he  <givea  na  a  piotara  of  Ilhaca  and  its  anarchieid  eondition,  and  of 
the  rest  of  Ghreeee  in  ita  atato  of  peace  after  the  return  of  the  princeai 
which  produces  the  finest  ooatraat,  and,  at  the  same  time,  prepares  Telem- 
achus  for  playing  an  energetic  part  in  the  work  of  vengeance,  which  by 
this  means  becomes  nwra,probable.»  .  . 

1  'OyvYia,  ftom  'Oyi^y  tvho  WIS  srlgbiilly  s  dcttj  oTthe  wateiy  expanse  which  cov- 
•ndaUtUsft.  -  *Mmt,l.c  - 
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CHAPTER  V. 
SBCOVB  OR  POETICAL  VEBlOD-reontiniui. 

HOMEKIC  CONTROVERSY.* 

I.  The  whole  of  antKjuity  unanimously  viewed  the  iiiad  and  the  Odys- 
sey as  the  productions  of  a  certain  individual  called  Homer.  No  doubt 
of  this  fact  ever  entered  the  mind  of  any  of  the  ancients ;  and  even  a 
luge  muDiber  of  other  poems  were  attributed  to  the  ^same  author.  Thia 
opinion  eonthnied  imahaken  down  to  the  year  1795  of  onr  era,  when  Wttf 
wrote  his  fionons  ProUgmena,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  show  that  the 
IHad  and  Odyssey  were  not  two  complete  poems,  but  amaU,  sqtarate,  ii^ 
dependent  epic  songs,  celebrating  single  exploit  of  the  heroes,  and  that 
iSbeee  lays  were  for  ike  first  time  written  down  and  uiited,  as  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  !^  Pisistratus,  tyrant  of  Athens. 

n.  This  opinion,  however,  startling  and  paradoxical  as  it  seemed,  was 
not  entirely  new.  Casaubon  had  already  doubted  the  common  belief  re- 
specting Homer,  and  the  great  Bentley  had  said  expressly  that  "  Homer 
wrote  a  sequel  of  songs  and  rliFipsodies.  Tliese  loose  songs  were  not  col- 
lected together  in  the  form  of  an  epic  poem  till  about  500  years  after."* 
Some  French  writers.  Perault  and  Hedelin,  and  the  Italian  Vico,  had 
made  similar  conjectures,  but  all  these  were  forgotten,  and  overborne  by 
the  common  and  general  opinion,  and  the  more  easily,  since  l\\"<v  bold 
conjectures  had  been  thrown  out  almost  at  liazard,  and  without  sound  ar- 
guments to  support  them. 

III.  When,  therefore.  Wolf's  Prolegomena  appeared,  the  wjiole  literaiy 
world  was  startled  by  the  boldness  and  novelty  of  his  positions,  and  great 
opposition  was,  of  course,  excited.  The  publicatioQL  of  h»  work  took 
pfaiee  during  a  crisis  in  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  political  desttniea 
of  Europe.  A  bold  apirit  of  speculative  inquiry  was  then  abroad,  the  valu- 
able effects  of  which,  in  eaq>loding  enor  and  prejudice,  have  been  too 
often  counterbalanced  by  the  spread  of  groundless  or  miscluevous  innova* 
lion.  Wdf  himself  professed  the  scope  of  his  argument  to  be  rather  tio 
subvert  the  ancient  fabric  of  opinion,  than  to  erect  any  solid  edifice  in  its 
place.  The  result,  however,  has  not  fully  justified  the  accuracy  of  the 
figure  ;  for,  while  no  one  hns  to  this  day  been  able  to  refute  some  of  the 
principal  arijnments  of  the  great  critic,  and  to  re-establish  fully  the  old 
opinion  whieh  he  overthrew,  yet  liis  views  have  been  materially  modified 
by  protracted  discussions,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  old  way  of 
thinking  has  been  revived. 

IV.  We  will  first  state  Wolf's  principal  arguments,  and  the  chief  ob- 
jections of  his  opponents,  and  will  then  endeavor  to  discover  the  most 
probable  result  of  all  these  inquiries. 

1  Jhne  {Smith's  Diet.  Biogr.y  «.  v.  Homenu)^  p.  501,  seqq- 
*  LetUr  by  PhileleiUkenu  I^QMteww,^  7. 
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In  1770,  Wood  published  a  book  On  the  Original  Genius  of  Horner,^  in 
which  he  mooted  the  question  whether  the  Homeric  poems  had  origindlly 
heen  written  or  not.  This  idea  was  caught  up  by  Wolf,  and  proved  ttie 
fi>midation  of  all  his  inquiries.-  But  the  most  important  assistance  which 
he  obtained  was  from  the  discovezy  and  publication  by  Yilloison,  in  1788, 
of  the  famous  Venetian  scholia  on  Homer.  These  valuable  sdholia,  in 
giving  na  some  insist  into  the  studies  of  the  Alexandrine  critics,  for- 
nished  materials  and  an  historical  basis  for  Wolf 'a  inquiries. 

WOLF'S  FIRST  AROUMSHT.S 

V.  The  point  from  which  Wolf  started  was,  as  we  have  said,  the  idea 
that  the  Homeric  poems  were  originally  not  written.  To  prove  this,  lie 
enters  into  a  minutf  and  accurate  discussion  concerninfr  the  age  of  the 
art  of  writing.  He  sets  aside  as  groundless  fables  the  traditions  which 
ascribed  the  invention  or  introduction  of  this  art  to  Cadmus,  Cecrops, 
Orpheus,  Linus,  or  Palamedf  s.  Then,  allowing  that  letters  were  known 
in  Greece  at  a  very  early  period,  he  justly  insists  upon  the  great  difference 
which  exists  between  the  knoicledgc  of  the  letters  and  their  general  u^e 
for  works  of  literature.  Writing  is  first  apphed  to  public  monuments,  in- 
scriptions, and  religious  purposes,  centuries  before  it  is  employed  for  the 
common  purposes  of  social  life.  This  is  atill  more  certain  to  be  the  case 
when  the  common  ordinaiy  m&terials  for  writing  are  wanting,  as  they 
were  among  the  ancient  Greeks.  Wood,  lead,  brass,  and  stone  are  not 
proper  materials  for  writing  down  poems  consisting  of  %i  books.  Even 
hides,  which  were  used  by  the  lonians,  seem  too  clumsy  for  this  purpose, 
and,  besides,  we  do  not  know  when  they  were  first  in  use. 

VI.  It  was  not,  according  to  Wolf,  before  the  sixth  century  B.C.  that 
papyrus  became  easily  accessible  to  the  Greeks,  through  King  Amaaie, 
who  first  opened  Egypt  to  Greek  traders.  The  laws  of  Lycurgus  were 
not  comniittod  to  wTiting ;  lliosr  of  Zalcucus,  among  the  Locri  Epizephy- 
rii,  in  the  29lh  Olympiad,  or  604  i3.C.,  are  particularly  recorded  as  the 
Jirsf  laws  that  were  ever  written  down.^  The  laws  of  Solon,  seventy 
years  later,  were  written  on  wood,  and  after  the  fashion  called  /Sowrrpo- 

VII.  Wolf  allows  that  all  these  considerations  do  not  prove  tluit  no  use 
at  all  was  made  of  the  art  of  writing  as  early  as  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries  B.C.,  which  would  be  particularly  improbable  in  the  case  of  the 
fyric  poets,  audi  as  Archiloehus,  Alcman,  Pisanto,  and  Arion,  but  that 
hefine  the  time  of  the  seven  sages,  that  is,  the  time  when  prose  writing 
iilrst  originated,  the  art  was  not  so  common  that  we  can  suppose  it  to 
have  been  em|doyed  for  such  extensive  works  as  the  poems  of  Homer. 
Wolf  refers,  in  support  of  his  position,  to  the  testimony  of  Josephus,*  and 
to  a  scholiast  cited  by  ViHoison  in  his  Anecdota.* 


1  "  An  Essay  on  the  Origmal  Geaiue  cend  Writings  of  JJomrr"  ctr.  T.nnd..  1775,  4to. 
»  Ihne,  p.  301.  »  Scyinn.  Perug.,  313 ;  Strab.y  vi.,  p.  259. 

OvSi  TOVTOf  (i.  e.,  'Ofu^y)  hf  ^/fiflfMn  avrov  noCritriv  KaTakinttu ,  akXA  Siaixvrjfioyrv' 
ojxmiy  U  Tvr  fVfUmw  9mpnf  ovmW)vac.     >  Sdiol,     ViUois.,  Anecd.  (?r.,  U.,  p.  168. 
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Vm.  But  Wolf  draws  still  mate  oonTinomg  pmfii  from  tbe  poems 
theiiuidves.  In  the  sevaith  book  of  tbe  I]iadj(T.  176);  tin  Ghreeiaii  heroes 
deode  by  lot  who  is  to  fight  with  Hector.  The  Idts  sre  maiked  hy  eadi 

respective  hero,  and  are  all  thrown  into  a  hehnet,  which  is  shaken  untfl 
one  lot  is  jedsed  out.  This  is  handed  round  by  the  herald  till  it  reaches 
Ajax,  who  recognizee  the  mark  he  had  made  on  it  as  his  own.  If  this 
mark  had  been  any  thing  like  writing,  the  herald  would  have  read  it  at 
once,  and  not  have  handed  it  round.  Again,  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Iliad 
(▼.  168,  *eqq.)  we  have  the  story  of  BeUeropbon,  whom  Prcetus  sends  to 
Lycia, 

• 

Wdf  here  shows  that  tf^/uara  Kuypi  are  a  Idnd  of  conventional  marks, 
and  not  letters,  and  that  this  story  is  far  from  proving  the  existence  of 
writing. 

DL  Throughout  the  whole  of  Homer,  indeed,  remarks  Wolf;  every  thing 
is  calculated  to  be  heard,  nothing  to  be  read.  Not  a  single  epiti^h,  nor 
any  other  inscription,  is  mentioned ;  the  tombe  of  the  heroes  are  rude 
wi^n>T^# ;  ooins  are  unknown.  In  the  eighth  book  of  the  Odyssey  (v.  163, 
Mff .)  an  oyerseer  of  a  ship  is  mentioned,  who,  insteatt  of  having  a  list  of 
the  cargo,  must  remember  it ;  he  is  ip6fnov  nv^/jmy.  All  this  seems  to 
prove,  according  to  Wolf,  without  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  the  art  of 
writing  was  entirely  unknown  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  could 
not  have  been  common  at  the  time  when  the  poems  were  composed. 

A1I8WBB  TO  WOLF'S  FIB8T  ASOVMSltT,  WITH  BSMASX8. 

X.  Among  the  opponents  of  Wolf,  there  is  none  superior  to  Nitzsch  in 
zeal,  perseverance,  learning,  and  acuteness.  He  wrote  a  series  of  mono- 
graphies^  to  refute  Wolf  and  his  supporters,  and  he  has  done  a  great  deal . 
toward  establishing  a  solid  and  weil-iniiided  view  of  this  oomplieaited 
question.  Next  to  Nitzsch  may  be  memfiened  Kreuser,  Clinton^  and 
ThiiiwalL 

XI.  NitBsch  oppoaes  Wolf's  oondosions  coneeming  the  later  date  of 
written  documents.  He  deaiea  that  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  were  traii»> 
mttted  liy  oral  tradition  alone,  and  were  for  this' purpose  set  to  music  by 
Terpander  and  Thaletas,  as  is  generally  beUered,  on  the  anthority  of  Plib> 
tarch.*  The  Spartan  v<(/ioi,  which  those  two  musicians  are  said  to  have 
composed,  Nitzsch  declares  to  have  been  hymns,  and  not  laws,  although 
Strabo  calls  Thaletas  a  vofiod^rucbs  irfip  (by  a  mistake,  as  Nitzsch  ventures 
to  say  !).  Clinton  also  remarks,  that  it  would  have  been  an  unnecessary 
provision  for  Lycurgus  to  have  enacted  that  his  laws  should  not  be  com- 
mitted to  writing,  if  writing  had  not  been  practiced. 

XII.  In  answ(>r  to  Strabo's  statement,  as  quoted  hy  Wolf,  that  the 
Epizephyrian  Locrians  were  the  first  Greek  people  that  received  a  code  • 

'  Qu<Bstion.  Homeric.  Spedim.,  i.,1824;  Indaganda:  per  Odyss.  Interpolfitionis  Prcepara- 
rio,  1826 ;  De  Hist.  Homeri,  fiwcic.  L,  1890 ;  De  AritMtk  cmUra  Woifianos,  1831 ;  Patria 
tt  £ta*  Homeri,  1684.  *  Dt  Mu9.,  3. 
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of  wattm  lawB,  Nitzsch  gives  a  different  explanation  of  Strabo*8  aiMii* 

and  that  the  point  in  which  the  novelty  consisted  was,  not 

that  the  laws  were  reduced  to  writing,  but  that  the  diaoietion  of  tlie  L(h 
onan  magistrates  was  limited  by  a  penal  code. 

XIII.  To  Wolf's  argument,  drawn  from  Bellorophoivs  a^fiara  Xvyfxl,  no 
satisfactory  answer  has  ever  been  given,  though  this  has  been  attempted 
by  Nitzsch,  Kreuser,  Thirlwall,  and  many  others.  Writing  materials, 
however,  were,  according  to  Nitzsch,  not  wanting  at  a  very  early  i)eriod. 
He  n^intains  that  wooden  tablets  and  the  hides  {hfUfM)  of  the  lomans 
employed,  and  that  even  papyras  WBs  known  and  used  hy  the  Gfeeks 
h|t[|iiftfiiiii  Ihii  time  ofAmM,  iaA  was  hrought  into  Greece  by  Fhoeni- 


liii^^Michants.  Amasis,  acooiding  to  Ifttzsoh,  only  rendered  the  use 
of  papyrus  more  general  (sixth  centnry  B.C),  whereas  preTiousI^  its  use 

had  been  confined  to  itlbw. 

XIV.  Thus  Nitzsch  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  writing  was  common 
in  Greece  full  one  hundred  years  before  the  time  which  Wolf  had  sTip- 
posed,  namely,  about  the  beginning  of  the  Olympiads  (eighth  century  B.C.), 
and  that  this  is  the  time  in  which  the  Homeric  poems  were  committed  to 
writing.  Even  if  this  is  granted,  however,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
poems  were  also  composed  at  that  time.  Nitzsch  can  not  prove  that  the 
age  of  Homer  was  so  late  as  the  eighth  century.  The  best  authorities 
place  Homer  mucli  earher,  so  that  we  again  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Homeric  poems  were  composed  and  handed  down  for  a  long  time 
withoot  the  assistance  of  writing.  Inr  ftot,  this  point  seems  indisputaMe. 
The  nature  of  the  HoBMrio  language  is  akme  a  suficient  argoment,  hot 
into  itan  consideration  Nitasch  nCrer  entered.*  The  Homeric  dialect 
oonld  never  hhre  attained  to  the  softness  and  flexibility  which  render  it 
so  well  adapted  to  Tcrsiflcation  that  variety  of  longer  and  shorter  forms, 
whMi  existed  togetheF-*-tet  freedom  in  eontracting  and  resoWing  vow- ' 
els,  and  of  forming  the  oonlraotions  into  two  syllables — if  the  practice  of 
writing  had  at  that  time  exercised  the  power,  which  it  nntnrally  possesses^ 
of  fixing  tli6  forms  of  a  language.* 

XV.  Moreover,  the  state  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in  respect  to  the  let- 
ter called  the  digamma  affords  a  proof  that  they  were  recited  for  a  con- 
siderable period  before  they  were  committed  to  wTiting,  insomuch  that 
the  oral  pronunciation  underwent  during  the  interval  a  sensible  change. 
At  the  time  when  these  poems  were  composed,  the  digamma  was  an 
eflheUve  consonant,  and  figured  as  such  in  the  structure  of  the  verse ;  at 
the  tfane,  however,  when  they  wto  committed  to  wiftingi  it  had  ceased 
to  he  pvonoamd,  and  therefore  never  fomid  a  phice  in  any  of  the 
aosiptSr'InaQmutih  that  the  Alexandrine  critics,  though  they  knew  of  its 
existence  in  the  modi  later  poems  of  Alcttus  and  8i^»ho,  never  recog- 
nised it  in  Homer.  The  hiatus,  and  the  various  perplexities  of  metre, 
occasioned  by  the.  loss  of  the  digamma,  were  corrected  by  different  gram- 
matical stratagems ;  but  the  whole  history  of  this  lost  letter  is  very  cu- 
rious, and  is  rendered  ,  intelligible  only  by  the  siqipoMtion  that  thtf  Tliad 
—     '  f  ■  ■  


»  Hermann,  Opusc.y  vl.,  1,  75  ;  Oittt,  d.  MaL  IMsCmC,  p.  IM. 
»  MiUkr,  HiU.  Gr,  Lit.,  p.  38. 
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and  Odyssey  telonged  ftr  a  wide  space^f  time  to  the  memory,  the  roice, 
and  tiie  ear  ezchisively.' 

XVI.  It  is  necessaiy,  therefore,  to  admit  Wbirs  first  position,  that 
Homeric  poems  were  originally  not  committed  to  writing.  We  now  pro> 
eeed  to  examine  the  conclusions  which  he  draws  fh»n  these  premises, 
regarding  them,  fi>r  convenience',  sake,  as  so  many  snccessiTe  arguments. 

wolf's  second  argument,  with  an  answer  to  the  samb. 

XVII.  However  great  the  genius  of  Homer  may  have  heeii,  says  Wolf, 
it  IS  quite  incredible  that,  without  the  assistance  of  writing,  he  could  liave 
conceived  m  his  mind  and  executed  such  extensive  works. 

XVIII.  But  it  is  difticult  to  detennine,  a.-*  Muller  remarks  in  reply  to  this 
argument,'  how  many  thousand  verses  a  person  thoroughly  impregnated 
with  his  subject,  and  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  it,  might  produce 
in  a  year,  and  confide  to  the  faithful  memory  of  disciples  devoted  to  their 
master  and  his  aart  We  have  instances  of  modern  poets  who  have  com- 
posed long  poems  without  writing  down  a  single  syllable,  and  have  pre- 
served them  fiiiChfully  in  their  memory,  before  committing  them  to  writ* 
mg.  And  how  much  more  easily  could  this  have  been  done  in  the  time 
anterior  to  the  use  of  writing,  when  all  those  ftculties  of  the  mind,  which 
had  to  dispense  with  this  artifidri  assistance,  were  powerfhlly  developed, 
trained,  and  exercised. 

XIX.  Again,  we  must  not  look  upon  the  old  bards  as  amateurs,  who 
amused  themselves  in  leisure  hours  with  poetical  compositions,  as  is  the 
fashion  nowadays.  Composition  was  their  profession.  All  their  thoughts 
were  concentrated  on  this  one  point,  in  which  and  for  which  they  lived. 
Their  composition  was,  moreover,  facilitated  by  their  having  no  occasion 
to  invent  complicated  plots  and  wondf  rful  stories  ;  tlie  simple  traditions, 
on  which  they  founded  their  songs,  were  lianded  down  to  them  in  a  form 
already  adapted  to  poetical  purposes.  If  now,  in  spite  of  all  these  ad- 
vantages, the  composition  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  was  no  easy  task,  we 
must  attribute  some  superiority  to  the  genius  of  Homer,  which  caused  his 
name  and  his  works  to  acquire  eternal  glory,  and  covered  all  his  imnttner*' 
able  predecessors,  contemporaries,  and  fdlowers  with  oblivion.' 

wolf's  TBIBD  ABOOMBIIT,  with  am  AKSWBfc  TO  TRB  SAilB. 

XX.  Wolfs  third  argument,  or  second  deduction  from  his  main  prem- 
ises, is  of  more  weight  and  importance.  When  people  neither  wrote^nor 
read,  the  only  way  of  publishing  poems  was  by  oral  recitation.  The  bards, 
therefore,  of  the  Heroic  Age,  as  we  see  from  Homer  himself,  used  to  en- 
tertain their  hearers  at  banquets,  festivals,  and  on  similar  occasions.  At 
such  times  they  certainly  could  not  recite  more  than  one  or  two  rhap- 
sodies or  books.  Now  Wolf  asks  what  could  have  induced  any  one  to 
compose  a  poem  of  such  a  length  that  it  could  not  be  heard  all  at  once. 

XXI.  To  refute  this  argument,  the  opponents  of  Wolf  were  obliged  to 
seek  for  occasions  which  afforded  at  least  a  possibility  of  reciting  the 

t  Grote,  Hint,  of  Grtectt  vol.  li.,  p.  106,  $€q.  '  JtfiiWer,  UuL  Or.  lat.t  p.  6^ 

*  IhM,  p.  502. 
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whole  of  the  Iliad  aud  Odyssey.  BaiuiiR'ts  and  small  festivals  were  not 
sufficient ;  but  there  were  musical  contests  {aywvts),  connected  with  great 
national  festivals,  at  which  llujusaiids  assembled,  anxious  to  hear  and  pa- 
tient to  hslen.  If,  says  Miiller,'  the  Athenians  could  at  one  festival  hear 
in  succession  nine  tragedies,  three  satyrie  dramas,  and  as  many  comedies, 
without  ever  thinking  that  it  uiight  be  better  to  distribute  this  etycgfineilt 
over  the  whole  year,  why  should  not  the  Greeks  of  earlier  times  have  been 
able  to  listen  to  the  whole  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  pedu^  other  poems, 
at  the  same  festival.  Such  occasions,  we  know,  did  occur  at  the  Pan- 
ionian  festival,  where  poetical  contests  of  the  bards  were  held ;  at  Sicyon^ 
during  the  contests  of  the  rtiapsodists  in  the  time  of  CUsthenes ;  and  also 
in  many  other  parts  of  Greece.* 

XXII.  Besides,  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  theory,  that  each  of  these 
poems  was  composed  with  a  unity  of  subject  and  design,  to  suppose  that 
some  of  the  parts  or  episodes  might  have  been  recited  separately ;  that 
the  plan  of  the  whole,  and  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  story,  should  be  so 
well  known,  from  familiarity  with  it,  that  the  h«'arers  could  delight  in  the 
recitation  of  a  part,  and  their  iinajiinations  readily  place  and  arrange  it  in 
the  frame-work  which  fully  occupied  tlu  ir  minds.  In  later  times,  it  was 
esstMitial  to  the  idea  of  Greek  tragedy  that  the  histories  which  the  poet 
developed  should  be  well  known  to  the  audience,  and  this  probably  was 
the  case  with  the  legends  of  the  Trojan  war,  which  were  the  original 
foundation  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.* 

XXIU.  Again,  to  refer,  by  way  of  illustration,  to  the  habits  of  modem 
times,  the  popularity  of  those  works  of  fiction,  which  are  periodically  pub- 
lished in  parts,  shows  that,  even  with  long  intervals  between  the  publica- 
tion of  the  parts,  it  is  possible  to  sustain  the  interest  of  a  tale,  and  to  keep 
awake  the  attention  of  the  reader.  In  the  same  manner,  those  who  list- 
ened to  the  divine  poems  of  Homer  might  have  been  ddighted  to  receive, 
book  by  book,  his  inqiired  strains.* 

wolf's  fourth  Anou.MENT,*  with  an  answer  to  the  same. 

XXIV.  Wnlf  observes  that  Aristotle  first  derived  the  laws  of  epic  poet- 
ry from  the  exnmples  which  he  found  laid  down  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
It  was  for  this  reason,  says  Wolf,  that  people  never  thought  of  suspecting 
that  tiiose  examples  themselves  were  destitute  of  that  poetic  unity  which 
Aristotle,  from  a  contemplation  of  them,  drew  up  as  a  principal  requisite 
for  this  kind  of  poetry. '  it  was  transmitted,  says  Wolf,  by  old  traditions, 
how  once  Achilles  withdrew  from  the  battle ;  how,  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  the  great  hero,  who  alone  awed  the  Trojans,  the  Greeks  were 
worsted ;  how  AchUleiB  at  last  allowed  his  friend  Patroclus  to  protect  the . 
Greeks ;  and  how,  finally,  he  avenged  the  death  of  Patrodus  by  killing 
He^r. 

XXV .  This  simple  course  of  the  story.  Wolf  thinks,  would  have  been 
treated  by  any  other  poet  In  veiy  much  the  same  manner  as  we  now  read 

it  in  the  Iliad ;  and  he  maintains  that  there  is  no  unity  in  it,  except  a 

1  Jliltar,  Bitt,  Or.  Hi.,  p.  M.  *  Ifrmme,  ffiif .  CtoM.  LU.,  voL  1.,  p.  48. 
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chronological  one,  in  so  far  as  we  have  a  narration  of  the  events  of  sev- 
eral days  in  succession.  Nay,  he  continues,  if  we  examine  closely  the 
last  six  books,  we  shall  find  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  what  is 
stated  in  the  introdnction.as  thr  object  of  the  poem,  namefy,the  wnUh  tf 
Irtfef^  ^Thin  wrat]|i  subsides  with  the  death  of  Patrodus,  and  what  fol- 
irlvCil  oC-a  difiereot  kind^  which  does  not  belong  to  the  fonner. 
4^Vi.  The  compofttion  of  the  Odyssey  is  not  viewed  with  any  greater 
fevor  by  Wolf.  The  journey  of  Tr-lomacbos  to  Pylos  and  Sparta,  the  so- 
Y3fgSB^^jSf^]Sf^ty!S^  In  the  inland  of  Calypso,  the  stories  of  his  wanderings, 
were  originally, according  to  hiin,  independent  songs,  which,  as  they  hnji- 
pened  to  fit  into  one  another,  were  afterward  connected  into  one  whole,  at 
a  time  when  lit'  rature.  the  arts,  and  a  general  enltivatiou  of  tlie  mind  be-, 
gan  to  tiounsh  in  Greece,  supported  hy  the  important  art  of  writing. 

XXVII.  These  bold  speculations  of  Wolf  have  met  witli  ahnost  uni- 
versal disap{)roI)ation.  Still,  this  is  a  subject  on  wliich  rcasouuiii  and 
demonstration  are  very  precarious  and  almost  impossible.  The  feelings 
and  tastes  of  every  individual  must  determine  the  matter.  But  to  oppose 
to  Wolf's  skeptical  views  the  judgment  of  a  man  whose  authority  on  mat- 
ters of  taste  is  as  great  as  on  those  of  learning,  we  proceed  to  give  what 
ICiiller  says  on  titft  99tttB  subject. 

ESMABES  OF  ll9l.LKB  OR  TBI  VHITT  OP  THX  ILIAD.* 

XXVIII.  All  the  laws  which  reflection  and  experience  can  togfest  for 
the  epic'foim  aie  observed  in  Homer  with  the  most  refined  taste;  aU  the 
means  are  employed  by  which  the  general  effect  can  be  heightened. 

XXIX.  The  anger  of  Achiyes  is  an  event  which  did  not  long  precede 
the  final  destruction  of  Troy,  inasmuch  as  it  produced  the  death  of  HectOTt 
who  was  the  defender  of  the  city.  It  was,  doubtless,  the  ancient  tradition, 
established  long  before  Homer's  time,  that  Hector  had  heen  slain  by  Achil- 
les in  revenge  for  the  slaughter  of  his  friend  Patroelus,  whose  fall  in  battle, 
unprotected  hy  the  son  of  Thetis,  was  explained  by  the  tradition  to  have 
arisen  from  the  anger  of  Achilles  against  the  other  Greeks  for  an  affront 
offered  to  him,  and  his  consequent  retirement  from  tlie  contest.  Now 
the  poet  seizes,  as  the  most  critical  and  momentous  period  of  the  action, 
the  conversion  of  Achilles  from  the  foe  of  the  Greeks  into  that  of  the 
Trojans ;  linr  aS|  on  the  one  hand,  the  sudden  rerdution  in  the  fortunes 
of  war,  thus  occasioned,  plaoea  th^  prowess  of  Achilles  in  the  strongest 
light,  80,  on  the  other  hand,  the  change  of  his  firm  and  resolute  i^nd 
most  have  been  the  more  toncliing  to  the  feelings  of  the  hearers. 

XXX.  From  this  centre  of  interest  fliere  spnngs  a  long  preparatioa 
and  gradual  development,  since  not  ooly  the  cause  of  the  aoger  of Achillee, 
but  also  the  defeats  of  the  Greeks,  occasioned  by  that  anger,  were  to  be 
nairated ;  and  the  display  of  the  insufficiency  of  all  the  other  heroes,  at 
the  same  time,  offered  the  best  opportunity  for  exhibiting  their  several 
excellencies  It  is  in  the  arrangement  of  this  preparatory  part,  and  its 
connection  with  the  eatastr(»phe.  that  the  poet  displays  his  perfect  ac- 
qnaintance  with  all  the  myst c ries  of  poetical  composition;  and  in  his  con- 

>  MtdUr,  Hut.  Gr.  Lit  ,  p.  48. 
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tinnal  postponement  of  the  crisis  of  the  action,  and  his  scanty  revelations 
with  respect  to  the  plan  of  the  entire  work,  he  shows  a  maturity  of  knowl- 
edge which  is  astonishing  for  so  eiirly  an  age. 

XXXI.  To  all  appearance,  tljc  poet,  after  certain  obstacles  have  been 
first  overcome,  tends  only  to  one  point,  namely,  to  increase  perpetually 
the  disasters  of  the  Greeks,  whi(;h  they  have  drawn  on  themselves  by  the 
injury  ofiered  to  Achilles ;  and  Jupiter  himself,  at  the  beginning,  is  made 
to  pronounce,  as  coming  from  himself,  the  vengeance  and  consequent  ex- 
altation of  the  son  of  Thetis.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  poet  plain- 
ly shows  his  wish  to  excite,  in  the  feelings  of  an  attentive  hearer,  an 
anxious  and  perpetnalfy  increasing  desire  not  only  to  see  the  Oreeks 
saved  from  ddbtruetion,  bat  also  that  the  uibearable  and  more  than  human 
hani^itaMss  and  pride  of  AduUes  should  he  hroken.  Both  these  ends  are 
attained  throng  the  fulfillment  of  the  secret  counsel  of  Jove^  which  he  did 
not  conmiunicate  to  Thetis,  and  through  her  to  Achilles  (who,  if  he  had 
known  it,  would  have  «riven  up  all  enmity  against  the  Achaeans),  but  only 
to  Juno,  and  to  her  not  till  the  middle  of  the  poem  and  Achilles,  through 
the  loss  of  his  dearest  friend,  wliom  lie  had  sent  to  battle  not  to  save  the 
Greek>^.  but  for  his  oicn  glory,  suddenly  changes  his  hostile  attitude  toward 
the  Ci reeks,  and  is  overjwweiLd  by  entirely  opposite  feelings.  In  this 
manner  the  exaltation  of  the  son  of  Thetis  is  united  to  that  almost  imper- 
ceptible operation  of  destiny  w  hich  the  Greeks  were  required  to  observe 
in  all  human  affairs.  * 

XXXn.  To  renuive  fimn  this  ooUeetion  of  various  actions,  conditions, 
and  feelings  any  substaatial  part,  as  not  necessarily  belonging  to  it,  would, 
in  feet,  be  to  dismember  a  living  whole,  the  parts  of  wfaioh  would  neces- 
sarily lose  their  vitality.  As  in  an  oiganic  body  life^oes  not  dwell  in  one 
sin^  point,  b«t  requires  a  union  of  certain  systems  and  members,  so  the 
internal  connection  of  the  Hied  rests  on  the  union  of  certain  parts ;  and 
neither  the  interesting  introduction,  describing  tiie  defeat  of  the  Greeks, 
up  to  the  burning  of  the  ship  of  Protesilaus,  nor  the  turn  of  afiairs  brought 
about  by  the  death  of  Patroclus,  nor  the  final  pacification  of  the  anger  of 
Achilles,  could  be  spared  from  the  Iliad,  when  the  fruitful  seed  of  such  a 
poem  had  once  been  sown  in  the  soul  of  Homer,  and  had  begun  to  de- 
velop its  growth. 

XXXIII.  If  we  yield  our  assent  to  these  convincing  reflections,  we 
shall  hardly  need  to  defend  the  unity  of  the  Odyssey,  which  has  always 
been  admfeed  as  one  of  the  greatest  master-pieces  of  Oiedan  genius, 
against  the  aggressions  of  Wolf,  who  conid  more  easity  believe  that 
ohapee  and  learned  compilers  had  produced  this  poem,  than  that  it  should 
have  Bpnmg-ftom  the  mind  of  a  single  man.  

1  Thslis  Ini  nid  notUnr  to  AebUles  of  tbe  Iom  of  Pitrodtts  (12:,  xrfi.,  411),  Ibr  slw 

IWSrif  did  not  Icnowit.  Jove  also  long  conceals  his  plans  fVom  Jnno  and  the  other  )^nd<i, 
notwithstanding  their  anger  on  account  of  the  sufTerings  of  the  Acheeans.  He  does  not  re- 
veal them  to  Juno  until  after  his  sleep  upon  Ida  (//.,  xv.,  65).  The  spuriousncss  of  thi 
voms  (iZ.,  vUl^  47ft,  Mv.)  wu  recognised  by  the  ancients,  althongh  the  prtnelpil  otiJee* 
tion  to  them  is  not  mentioned.  *  *  Vme^  p.  904. 
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XXXIV.  Nitzsch*  has  endeavored  to  exhibit  the  unity  of  the  plan  ol 
this  poem.  He  has  divided  the  whole  into  four  large  sections,  in  each 
of  which  there  are  again  subdivisions  facilitating  the  distribution  of  the 
recital  for  sereial  rbapsodisfs  and  several  dayv.  Thus,  1.  The  tot  part 
tieitB  of  lie  oftfotf  Wy9*es  (books  L-ir.).  Hm  we  an  intgodaeed  to  Ike. 
atite  of  affiura  in  Itlum  dniBg  tiie  aboenae  of  Ulljaaea.  Telenafthas 
goea  to  I^loa  and  Sparta  to  aaoertainthe  ftte  of  iiiafiiiher/  S.  T%t  tmig^ 
of  ihe  fawning  Vijfmu  (boplisTv-xni,T.  M)  ia  natOKdfy  divided  iaio  two 
parts ;  tiie  t»t  oontains  the  departure  of  tflyiaea  tnm  Calgrpao»  and  hia 
arrival  and  reception  in  Scherta ;.  the  second,  tto  narration  of  his  wan- 
derings. 3.  The  song  of  Ulysses  meditating  revenue  (books  xiti.y  92-xix.). 
Here  the  two  threads  of  the  story  are  united ;  Ulysses  is  conveyed  to 
Ithaca,  and  is  met  in  the  cottacre  of  Eumaeus  by  his  son,  who  has  just 
returned  from  Sparta.  4.  The  song  of  the  revenging  and  reconciled  Ulysses 
(books  xx.-xxiv.)  brings  all  the  manifold  wrongs  of  the  suitors  and  the 
sufferings  of  Ulysses  to  the  desired  and  long-expected  conclusion. 


.   CHAPTER  VI. 
8BGQIID  OB  9QBTIGAL  FBUOD— «MrtteiMt 

HOMERIC  CO  NT  ROVERS  Y — Continued, 
rmoow  FSOM  ihtsbnal  evidence  that  the  UOMIBIO  POIMS  ABl 

T  H  E    W  0  R  K   0  F    0  N  E   A  U  T  H  0  H.3 

I.  In  order  to  prove  from  internal  evidence  that  the  Homeric  poems 
are  the  works  of  one  author,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  three  points.  I. 
General  similarity  of  style,  taste,  and  feeling.  II.  Unity  of  plan.  III. 
Consistency  in  the  characters,  'i  he  second  of  these  points  has  already 
been  anticipated  in  the  previous  chapter.  The  remaining  two  will  now 
occupy  our  attentioii. 

I.  OSiraBAL  8IMILABITT  OF  «TTL'B»  TASTBj  AND  rSBLINO. 

IL  The  language  of  the  Hied  is  tluroaghmit  evidently  that  of  one  pe- 
riod; it  doea  not  eibibit  no  unoh  vaiiation  aa  might  be  son 
|teee  dniiag  the  ooane  of  two  snocessive  generations ;  but,  more  thttn 
tins,  the  propriety  of  ekpfeasiDn,  the  adaptation  of  the  descriptions  to  the  ■ 
things  described,  bear  such  marlcs  of  undesigned  and  natu|ral  resemblanoe^ 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  them  to  have  proceeded  from  more 
than  one  mind.  Such,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  the  general  impressioil 
produced  upon  the  reader,  unless  biased  and  inclined  toward  the  con- 
trary behef  by  other  arguments  and  considerations. 

in.  The  same  words,  the  same  phrases,  the  same  modes  of  illustra- 
tion, are  constantly  recurring.  Some  favorite  similes,  for  instance,  such 
as  those  of  the  lion  and  the  boar,  are  frequently  used.    Their  details  are 

1  Hall.  Encyclop.,  s.  r.  fklyssee;  Anmerk.  z.  Odyss,f^y<A.  iU,  prief. 
3  Broume,  Hist.  Class.  Lit.,  vol.  i-,  p.  52,  9t^. 
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snflioiently  similar  to  show  probable  identity  of  aathorship,  witbom  wv^ 
rying  by  too  mndi  repetition*. 

lY.  Tbe  same  ninsioel  rhythm  and  mitricdaixwif«nientaro|)^^ 
throughoal  The  Homeric  Terse  is  mi  ^eiMrif,  it  can  be  compared  tp 
that  of  no  other  poet  in  any  age.  And  this  phenomenon,  be  it  remem- 
beied,  ocieaned  when  the  laws  of  metre  mnat  haTO  been  simply  the  tng* 
geationB  of  a  delicately  organiied  ear  and  a  nataraBjiefined  taste.  Th^ 
could  not  have  been  reduced  to  mlc  in  ao  icmote  an  age,  and  therefore 
there  were  no  means  of  attaining  resemblance  to  one  great  and  perfect 
model  by  study  and  imitation. 

V.  There  is  a  characteristic  ol  thc  Homeric  poetry  which,  in  the  man- 
ner of  its  treatment,  is  without  parallel,  although  it  has  been  imitated  by 
countless  poets  since  his  time  :  this  is  the  Simile.*  It  is  evidently  the 
favorite  figure  of  the  bard,  lull  uf  knowledge  gathered  from  observation 
of  nature,  animate  and  inanimate.  Apposite,  however,  as  the  Homeric 
ahniles  are,  it  is  not  that  quality  which  strikes  the  reader  as  constituting 
their  eapecial  beauty ;  we  almost  lose  sight  of  its  inteiition  to  illustrate, 
in  the  profusion  and  variety  of  the  images  presented  to  us.  This  is  not 
the  case  with  the  similes  of  any  other  author,  except  where  th^  are  pal- 
palfle  imitations  of  those  of  Homer.  As  no  poet  ever  possessed  the  same 
graphic  power,  so  none  could  venture,  without  danger  of  producing  wea- 
riness, to  introduce  this  figure  so  fiequentiy.  Every  part  of  the  Iliad 
abounds  with  them,  except  the  commencement  and  conclusion  of  the 
poem  ;  and  this  fact  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  busy  character  of  these 
portions  ;  the  rapid  succession  of  events  left  no  room  for  illustration. 

VI.  A^^■un.  dramatic  power  pervades  the  whole  poem.'  Everv' charac- 
ter describes  himself,  and  tells  his  own  story.  The  poet  is  never  seen, 
his  sentiments  are  never  known  but  through  the  medium  of  his  actors : 
he  is  never  subjective,  he  seems  to  forget  himself.    Although  he  is  de- 

.  scribing  his  own  feelings,  and  enforcing  his  own  setitiments,  he  never 
personally  appears  upon  the  stage,  but  leaves  It  to  Ills  characters  to  ex- 
press his  thoughts ;  and  this  is  not  only  the  case  sometimes,  but  univers- 
ally. Is  it  probable,  then,  that  more  llian  one  poet,  in  one  age,  ahonld 
have  possessed  this  dramatic  IhcuHy  in  so  emhient  a  degree  1 
-VII.  Uniformity  on  other  points  of  this  nature  seenis  to  stamp  tiie  poem 
as  the  work  of  one  mind.  Stories  the  most  dillbrent  ftom  one  another 
are  told  precisely  in.  the  same  way ;  conversations  and  councils  are  cai^ 
ried  on  after  the  same  plan.  The  sentiments  on  all  important  subjects, 
whether  religious,  political,  or  social,  are  uniform  and  without  variation. 
One  high  tone  of  moral  principle  and  willing  obedience  to  law,  both  human 
and  divine,  pervades  the  whole  work. 

VIII.  It  is,  doubtless,  possible  to  conceive  that  a  school  of  poets,  such 
as  the  bards  of  the  Homeric  Age  must  have  been,  venerated  for  their  in- 
spiration, and  respected  for  their  moral  and  religious  worth,  would  have 
resembled  each  other  in  mental  culture,  taste,  and  sentiments ;  but  they 
could  not  have  becji  equal  in  that  mental  power,  which  would  have  been 
necessary  to  produce  the  uniformity  in  these  pointe  observable  in  the  Ho» 

*  Compsff*  Jtfkr*,  Crit.  Si9t.trtH,  11.,  p.  W,  §en-  *  M>  ^  *  P-  57,  teqq. 
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meric  poems.    Throughout  the  Iliad  no  more  inequality  of  talent  is  to  be  * 
discerned  than  in  great  works  which  are  known  to  iiave  had  but  one  au- 
thor ;  at  any  rate,  no  more  than  would  result  from  interpolations  and  ad- 
ditions, the  introduction  of  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  is  impossible  ta 
deny. 

IX.  The  language  of  the  Odyssey  is  throughout  the  whole  poem  as  uni- 
ibrm  in  its  structure  and  its  principies  as  the  Iliad;  The  Yersification 
never  varies,  it  has  always  the  same  mechanical  structure  and  the  same 
harmonious  flow,  whidi  is  so.  difficult  to  arrive  at,  without  betrayhig  a 
palpable  attempt  at  imitation.  There  can  be  traced  also,  from  begimiing 
to  end,  a  consistent  moral  and  religious  principle,  dramatic  power,  fidel- 
ity in  describing,  and  taste  in  appreciating  the  beauties  of  nature ;  and 
lastly,  spirit  and  picturesqueness  in  tbe  use  of  similes  and  illustrations. 
Those  considerations  are  in  favor  of  the  liypothesis  that  the  Odyssey,  like 
the  Iliad,  had  t)ut  one  author,  and  was  not  formed  by  collecting  together 
lays  and  episodes  by  different  poets. 


X.  In  his  heroes  the  poet  evidently  intended  to  typify  some  striking 
phase  of  the  heroic  character.  They  all  have  their  points  of  resemblance, 
but  the  points  of  contrast  are  more  fully  dwelt  upon.  Each  is  a  repre- 
sentative man.  Standing  out,  therefore,  thus  in  bold  relief,  the  slightest 
inconsistency  would  be  at  once  detected.  So  strong,  in  fact;  was  the 
poet's  impression  of  the  distinct  individuality  of  his  heroes,  that  frequent* 
ly  the  same  distinctive  epithet  is  applied  to  each,  on  the  minority  of  oc- 
casions, throughout  his  whole  career.  Opposite  as  are  the  traits  which 
marit  the  character  of  Achi]les,they  are  all,  vices  as  well  as  virtuesysuch 
as  may  be  found  united  in  noble  and  impetuous  natures.  Revengeful  as 
he  is,  even  to  ferocity,  his  warm  and  passionate  heart  can  qrmpathise 
with  deep  sorrow,  and  feel  compassion  for  the  vanquished.  He  is  haugh- 
ty and  reserved,  and  yet  a  devoted  and  affectionate  friend  ;  unrelenting 
under  a  sense  of  injustice,  yet,  when  satisfhction  is  offered,  he  is  gener- 
ously and  unconditionally  forgiving. 

XI.  Agamemnon'  has  all  the  regard  for  his  subjects  which  marks  the 
sovereign  of  a  free  people,  but  his  generosity  proceeds  from  impulse  rather 
than  principle,  and  therefore  he  is  generally  dignified,  but  sometimes  vac- 
iliatnig.  Menelaus,^  though  not  kingly,  possesses  the  virtues  of  royal 
race.  He  is  brave  and  gentle,  and  has  an  unfeigned  respect  for  the  regal 
authority.  Nestor*  is  an  old  man,  and  an  experienced  statesman ;  he  has 
all  the  garrulity  of  the  one,  and  the  long-sighted  wisdom  of  the  other.  He 
is  too  cheerful  to  betray  much  of  the  querulousness  of  age,  although  he 
can  not  forbear  comparing  tbe  virtue  of  former  days  with  the  degeneracy 
of  the  present  generation. 

Xn.  Ajaz*  and  Diomede*  are  thoroughly  soldiers.  The  former  has  all 

>  Broume,  Hut.  Clou,  LU.,  TOl.  ii.,  p.  78,  sajq.  Compare  ^hlre,  Crit.  Hist.,  vol.  i.,  p. 
104,  «C99.  3  Compare  Jfure,  Crit.  Hist.y  vol.  i.,  p.  314,  uqq. 


XI.  ooN fliBTsirov  nr  trs  chakactbhs.^ 


*  UL  A.,  p.  tM,  «en* 


^U.i^V,  889,  Mfv. 
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the  physical  strength  and  animal  coiira^o  wliioh  fit  a  man  for  the  perils 
of  war  ;  the  latter,  the  moral  firmness  and  wcll-disriplined  coolness  which 
render  him  fit  either  to  command  or  obey.  Ulysses  possesses  every  quali- 
fication, bodily  as  well  as  mental,  for  influencing  men's  minds  ;  he  is  of 
noble  figure  and  graceful  bearing,  sound-judging  and  discreet ;  an  accu- 
rate observer  of  men  and  things.  His  intimate  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  and  its  crooked  ways,  causes  the  policy,  which  is  his  favorite  weapi- 
on,  to  appear  at  times  crafty  and  dishonest,  but  it  is  only  appearance,  for 
he  is  benevolent,  and  has  a  strong  sense  of  justice. 

Xni.  Hector  unites  moral  with  physical  courage,  but  hm  warlike  spirit 
sometimes  degenerates  into  rashness.  He  is  domestic  and  affectionate* 
and  diows  that  tenderness  toward  women  and  children  which  character- 
izes true  hraveiy.  Priam  is  an  Oriental  sovereign,  whose  yielding  yet 
amiable  temper  allows  things  to  take  their  own  course.  He  is  too  care- 
less and  self-indulgent  to  have  any  high  moral  principle,  and  yet  he  has 
strong  affections,  and  impulses  toward  good.  At  length  the  depth  of  his 
despair  awakens  his  energy,  and  in  his  old  age,  for  the  first  time,  he  acts 
with  vigor  and  heroism.  Paris  is  an  efTeminatc  and  conceited  fop,  but 
brave  notwithstanding,  as  those  often  are  who  have  been  brought  up  in 
refinement  and  luxury. 

XIV.  Helen,  though  a  light  wanton,  who  has  left  her  husband  and  child 
for  an  adulterer,  is  full  of  fascination.  She  is  neither  bold  nor  depraved ; 
she  can  admire  chastity,  she  feels  remorse  for  her  sin ;  to  her  seducer 
she  is  tender  and  faithful ;  but  even  when  restored  to  her  husband,  there 
remains  that  voluptuous  self-indulgence  which  perhaps  paved  the  way  to 
her  weakness  and  her  fall. 

XV.  Hecuba  is  a  woman  of  strong  passions,  whose  ferocity  is  in- 
creased, and  not  softened,  by  affliction ;  she  can  never  look  on  Hden  in 
any  other  light  than  as  the  cause  of  all  her  sorrows,  and  of  course  her 
revengeftd  temper  can  never  forgive  her.  Andromache,  the  aflbc^onate 
vHfe  and  mother,  has  not  a  sparic  of  selfishness  in  her  character.  In  his 
lifetime  was  wrapped  up  in  her  husband,  and  after  his  death,  though 
overwhelmed  with  the  weight  of  her  sorrows,  she  thinks  more  of  her 
husband's  fame,  her  child^s  irreparable  loss,  and  the  ruin  of  her  country. 

XVI.  Such  are  the  principal  characters  of  the  Iliad.  Those  who  play 
an  important  part  in  the  Odyssey^  are  very  few.  Helen  and  Ulysses 
have  already  been  described,  and  in  the  luxurious  matron,  restored  to  her 
place  in  society,  and  the  patient,  strong-willed  voyager,  struggling  with 
adverse  fortune,  the  same  points  of  character  which  were  depicted  in 
the  Iliad  are  plainly  discoverable,  modified,  as  they  necessarily  must  be, 
by  change  of  circumstances.  ' 

XVII.  Telcmachus  is  a  modest,  ingenuous,  and  promising  youth,  full 
of  consideration  for  his  mother,  and  although  not  yet  able  to  act  for  him- 
self, willing  to  act  with  decision  and  energy  at  the  suggestion  of  a*  wise 
counsellor,  and  vnth  a  strong  sense  of  filial  duty  and  obedience  to  hia  fi- 
ther'swUl. 

XVin.  Penelope  appears  to  possess  the  cool  diplomatie  pdicy  whidi 
>  Compare  Jfiirc,  CrU.  J9ii(.,.voL  i.,  p.  4IS,  §999, 
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distinguishes  her  husband,  alloyed  with  somewhat  of  duphcity.  Exposed 
as  she  is  to  the  solicitations  of  the  suitors,  she  has  doubtless  a  difficult 
part  to  play  ;  but  the  false  hopes  with  which  she  deceives  thera,  and  the 
stratagem  with  which  she  puts  off  the  fulfillment  of  her  promise,  wttile 
she  permits  their  riot  and  extravagance,  are  scarcely  consistent  with  a 
high  tone  of  morality.  She  remains,  however,  faithful  to  her  husband, 
even  when  his  return  scarcely  seems  probable ;  and  when  her  fidelity  is 
rewarded  by  his  return,  her  coldness  gradually  melts,  her  caution  gives 
way  to  conviction,  and  at  length  all  her  calculating  shrewdness  vanishes. 
The  mask  and  restraint  under  which  she  had  so  long  lived  are  removed, 
and  her  true  woman's  nature  shines  forth  at  once  in  all  its  tenderness 
and  affection.  Such  a  change,  at  first  sight,  may  appear  inconsistent, 
but  the  skillful  and  gradual  manner  in  which  it  is  managed  by  tlie  poet 
renders  it  perfectly  natural. 

XIX.  Euryclea  is  a  model  nurse  ;  she  continues  the  same  attention  to 
Telemachus  when  he  is  a  youth  wliich  she  paid  him  in  infancy ;  nor  is 
her  kindness  unreturned  by  her  foster-child,  for  she  it  is  to  whom  he  ap- 
phes  in  his  difficulty,  when  a  ship  is  refused  him  by  the  suitors. 

XX.  The  elegant  and  unaffected  simplicity  of  Nausicaa  is  most  charm- 
ing ;  and  the  noble  swineherd  Eumaeus,  the  keeper  of  the  king's  swine, 
the  principal  wealth  of  his  rocky  isle,  presents  an  inimitable  picture  of 
that  sturdy,  yeoman-like  independence  which  is  fostered  and  nurtured  by 
the  pursuits  of  rural  life. 

XXI.  Such  is  the  internal  evidence  in  favor  of  both  the  great  Homeric 
poems  having  been  the  works  of  one  mind,  and  to  this  evidence  may  be 
added  the  following  considerations.  It  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that 
the  conditions  requisite  for  denying  the  personality  of  Homer  have  never 
been  fulfilled  in  any  nation  or  in  any  times.  The  separators^  of  the  Iliad 
from  the  Odyssey  require  the  belief  that,  during  a  period  extending  over 
no  very  wide  space,  there  should  have  lived  two  poets,  whose  talents 
and  genius  were  of  so  high  an  order,  and  so  nearly  equal,  as  to  have  pro- 
duced these  two  great  poems.  And  yet  tlic  history  of  tlic  world  proves 
that  no  nation,  during  the  whole  period  of  its  existence,  has  ever  pos- 
sessed more  than  one  great  epic  poet.  Rome  had  one  Virgil,  modem 
Italy  one  Dante,  England  one  Milton.' 

XXII.  If  the  separators  demand  that  which  is  improbable,  those,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  attribute  the  poems  to  a  large  number  of  original  hards, 
argue  in  favor  of  a  moral  impossibility.  To  adopt  their  view  implies 
the  belief  that  at  a  period  when  all  the  rest  of  the  world  was  destitute 
of  literature,  except  the  Semitic  nations  inhal)iting  Palestine,  Greece  and 
her  colonies  were  so  fruitful  in  poets  as  to  give  birth,  almost  simultane- 
ously, to  a  vast  number ;  that  this  phenomenon  never  occurred  in  that 
country  either  before  or  since  ;  that  they  all  chose  for  their  tlieme  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  same  subject ;  and  that  these,  by  accident  or  design, 
were  so  portioned  out  among  them  as  to  be  capable  of  bring  welded  to- 
gether into  one  harmonious  whole.  This  whole,  moreover,  was  so  com- 
plete as  to  contain  all  that  so  acute  a  critic  as  Aristotle,  and  many  .^'chol- 

'  Vid.  p.  53.  3  Browne,  Hiat.  Ctasg.  Air.,  vol.  i..  p.  K3. 
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ars  of  the  most  accomplished  taste  since  his  time,  deemed  essential  to 
an  epic  poem.  And  a<iain,  those  who  arranged  and  set  in  order  these 
separate  poems,  whetiier  rhapsodists  or  others,  must  have  possessed 
such  exquisite  skill  and  judgment  that  the  places  where  they  are  joined 
together  never  present  the  appearance  of  ahrujit  transition  from  one  part 
*  to  another.  And  as  this  union  could  not  have  been  effected  withont  the 
composition  of  some  fresh  passages,  they  must  hare  been  poeto  and  in^ 
itators  nearly  equal  to  the  original  compoeers  theniselTes 


CHAPTER  VIL  . 
nCOND  OR  POBTipAL  PlRIOD-><iiliHiiWi. 
HOHBKio  OONTBOTKS9T — eoiUiimed, 

H  O  M  E  K  I  C  INTERPOLATIONS.* 

I.  Although  we  maintain  the  unity  of  both  tiie  Homeric  poems,  we  can 
not  deny  that  they  have  suiiered  greatly  from  intt-rpolations,  omissions, 
and  alterations ;  and  it  is  only  by  admitting  some  original  poeticaJ  whole 
that  we  are  able  to  discover  those  parts  which  do  not  belong  to  this  wliole. 

n.  Wolf,  therefore,  in  pointing  out  some  parts  as  spurious,  has  been 
led  into  an  inconsistonoy  in  his  demonstration,  since  he  Is  obUged  to  ao» 
knowledge  something  as  the  genuine  centre  of  the  two  poems,  which  he 
must  suppose  to  have  been  spun  out  more  and  more  by  subsequent  rhnp- 
sodists.  This  altored  view,  which  is  distinctly  pronounced  in  the  preftce 
to  his  option  of  Homer,  appears  ahready  in  the  Prolegomena,  and  has 
been  subsequently  embraced  bf  Hermann  and  other  critics.  It  is,  as  we 
have  said,  a  necessary  consequence  from  the  discovery  of  interpolations. 

III.  These  interpolations  are  particularly  apparent  in  the  first  part  of 
the  Ihad.  The  catalogue  of  the  ships  has  long  been  reeo^ized  as  a  later 
addition,  and  can  be  omitted  without  leaving  the  slightest  gap.  The  bat- 
tles from  the  third  to  the  seventh  book  seem  almost  entirely  foreign  to 
the  plan  of  the  Iliad.  Jove  appears  to  have  quite  lorgottcn  his  promise 
to  Thetis,  that  he  would  honor  her  son  by  letting  Agamemnon  feel  his 
absence.  The  Greeks  are  far  from  feehng  this.  Diomede  fights  suc- 
cessfully even  against  gods ;  the  Trojans  are  driven  back  to  the  town. 
In  an  assembly  of  the  gods,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  book,  the  glory 
of  Achffles  is  no  metiye  to  deliver  Troy  from  her  &to ;  it  is  not  till  the 
eighth  book  that  Jupiter  all  at  once  seems  mindful  of  his  promise  to 
Thetis. 

IV .  The  preceding  five  books  are  not  onty  loosely  connected  with  the 
whole  of  the  poem,  but  even  with  one  another.  The  single  combat  between 
Menelaus  and  Paris,  in  the  third  book,  in  which  the  former  was  on  the 

point  of  dispatching  the  seducer  of  his  wife,  is  interrupted  by  the  treach- 
erous shot  of  Pandarus.  In  the  next  book  all  this  is  forgotten.  The 
Greeks  neither  claim  Helen  as  the  prize  of  the  victory  of  Menolan?,  nor 
do  they  complain  of  the  breach  of  the  oath  :  no  god  avenges  the  perjury. 
>  AvKMe,  p.  84.  *  Ihne  (SmiWt  Diet.  Biagr., «.  v.  Hvmmu),  p.  SOi. 
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Puis,  in  the  sixth  book,  sits  quietly  at  home,  where  Hector  sererely  ttp- 
braldB  h&QH  ftr  hte.oowaidice  and  retirement  from  war ;  to  which  Paris 
makes  no  reply,  and  does  not  plead  that  he  had  onlty  jnst  enooontered 
Menelaos  in  deadly  fight. 

y.  The  tenth  book,  containing  the  noetomal  expedition  of  Ulyases  and 
DioDiede,  in  which  they  tiie  Hinunan  king  Rhesns,  and  take  his 
heraee,  1m  atowedly  of  later  origin.*  No  lelbmde  is  snbeeqnently  made 
by  any  of  the  Greeks  or  Tn^ans  to  this  gallant  deed.  The  two  heroes 
wore  sent  as  spies,  but  they  never  narrate  the  result  of  their  expedition  ^ 
not  to  speak  of  many  other  improbabilities.  To  enumerate  all  those  pas- 
sages whicii  are  reasonahly  susi)eote(l  a*!  interpolated  would  lead  us  too  far. 

VI.  The  Odyssey  has  ('xprriciiccd  similar  extensions  and  interpola- 
tions, which,  far  from  inducing  us  to  hclicvc  in  an  atomislical  ()ri<,nn  of 
the  poem,  only  show  that  the  original  phm  lias  been  here  and  there  ob- 
scured. NilEsch'  has  tried  to  remove  these  dilficulties,  but  he  does  not 
de^lipMliiMP  interpolations,  particularly  in  the  eighth  book,  where  the 
tuagsnt^^milBktinB  eoneeming  Mars  and  Venus  is  yery  suspicious.  In 
tbe^lMlniHi  bdok,  the  reeognitidn  of  Ulysses  by  his  old  nurse,  and, 
mtet  of  S^islii^JpM  near  the  end,  appear  to  be  also  interpolated.  AB 
that  follows  afieiHtMe  S06,  book  twenty-three,  was  declared  Spurious 
eren  by  the  Alesandrine  critics,  Aristophanes  and  Aiistai^us.*  The 
second  Nccyia  (in  the  beginning  of  book  twenty-four)  is  evidently  Spuri- 
ous, and,  like  many  parts  of  the  first  Necyia,  in  book  eleven,  most  like^ 
taken  from  a  similar  passage  in  the  Noirrot,  in  which  was  narrated  the 
arrival  of  Agamemnon  in  Hades  * 

VII.  Considering  all  these  int«  i  [juIations  and  the  original  unity,  which 
has  only  l)een  ohscured  and  not  destroyed  by  them.  \v<^  must  come  to  tho 
conclusion  that  the  Homeric  poems  were  originally  composed  as  poetic 
wholes,  but  that  a  long  oral  tradition  gave  occasion  to  great  alterations  in 
tbehr  original  form.  ' 

Vm.  Wolf,  ftom  Ifae  premises  laid^ddwn  hy  him,  and  which  we  have 
ahneady  examined,  came  to  the  condnsion  that  the  Homeric  poems  orig- 
inated as  small  songs,  unconnected  wiA  one  another,  which,  after  being 
preserved  in  this  state  for  a  long  time,  were  at  length  put  together.  The 

agents  to  whom  he  attributed  these  two  tasks  of  composing  and  preserv- 
ing on  the  one  hand,  and  of  collecting  and  combining  on  the  other,  are  the 
rhapsodists  and  Pisistratus.  Originally,  the  hard  sang,  enlivening  the 
song  with  occasional  touches  of  the  harp.  His  successor,  the  rl^apsodist, 
merely  recited  the  words,  depending  for  effect  upon  voice  and  manner ; 
a  species  of  musical  and  rhythmical  declamation,  which  gradually  in- 
creased in  vehement  emphatds  and  gesticulation  until  it  approached  to 
that  of  the  dramatic  actor. 
YSL  The  subject  of  the  rhapsodists  (^oif^SaO  is  one  of  the  mtfst  compki- 

*■  Schol.  Ven.  ad  Jl.f  x.,  1.  >  Anmerk.  x.  Odytt.,  vol.  ii.,  prsf.,  p.  xliii. 

3  Spohn,  0eimmmi.4»9tBirm.  Odyssece  parte,  1810. 
*  Pmimm.t  x.,  IS,  4.  ,       *  Ant,  p.  606. 
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caled  and  dUBeolt  of  all;  \mtam  the  ftot  ii,  tlMH  w«  know  Toy  Ullte 

aboat  thes9i  and  thus  a  laige  field  is  qpeeed  to  ooajjee^^ 
Wolf  derives  the  name  of  ihapaodiat  (A«M^»)  frQ?n  ^Arrnr  ^Hr,  ^Riiioh 
he  interprets  "  &r«r^a  carmtiw  morlo  ti  prdim  fubHett  fMMM  iqito  mum 
terey  These  &rmora  comsTia  are  the  rlu^odieg  of  which  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  consist,  not  indeed  ooataioiiig  onginally  one  book  each<  a&thej 
do  now,  but  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less.  The  nature  and  con- 
dition of  these  rhapsodists  may  be  learned,  according  to  Woli,  from  Homer 
himself,  where  they  appear  as  singing  at  the  banquets,  games,  and  fes- 
tivals of  the  princes,  and  are  held  m  high  honor.^  In  fact,  the  first  rhap- 
sodists were  the  poets  themselves,  just  as  the  first  dramatic  poets  were 
the  first  actors.  Therefore  iiomer  and  Hesiod  arc  said  to  have  rhap- 
sodized.* 

X.  We  niuat  imagine,  contiiuiea  WoU^  that  theee  minatiels  were  spread 
over  all  Greece*  and  that  they  did  not  confine  fhemaelvea  to  the  leoilal 
of  the  Homme  poems.  One  dasa  of  rhapaodiats  at  CIuob,  the  Hemaridai^* 
who  called  themselves,  without  any  good  gronnd  howevw;  deaoandaata  of 

the  poet,  possessed  these  particuhur  poems,  and  transmitted  them  to  their 
diaciiilea  hy  oral  teaching,  and  not  by  writing.  This  kind  of  oral  teaching 
was  most  carefully  cultivated  in  Greece,  even  when  the  use  of  writing 
was  quite  common.  The  tragic  and  comic  poets  employed  no  other  way 
of  training  the  actors  than  this  oral  5i5curKaA/a,  with  which  the  greatest 
accuracy  was  combined.  Therefore,  says  Wolf,  it  is  not  likely  that,  al- 
though not  committed  to  writing,  the  Homeric  poems  underwent  very 
great  changes  by  a  long  and  oral  tradition  ;  only  it  is  impossible  that  they 
should  have  remained  quite  unaltered.  Many  of  the  rhapsodists  were  not 
destitute  of  poetic  genius,  or  they  acquired  it  by  the  constant  recitation 
of  those  beautiful  lays.  Why,  he  asks,  should  they  not  have  aometimee 
adapted  tiieir  recitation  to^  the  immediate  occaaioii,  or  even  have  eadeaifw 
ored  to  make  some  paaaages  better  than  they  weret 

XI.  We  can  admit  almost  all  this  without  drawing  firom  it  Wolf  *a  con- 
clusion. Does  not  audi  a  condition  of  the  rhi^ieodists  agree  as  well  with 
the  task  which  we  assi^  to  them,  of  preserving  and  reciting  a  poem 
which  already  existed  as  a  whole  ]  Even  the  etymology  of  the  name  of 
rhapsodist,  which  is  surprisingly  inconsistent  with  Wolf's  general  view, 
favors  that  of  his  adversaries.  Wolf's  fundamental  opinion  is,  that  the 
original  songs  were  unconnected,  and  singly  recited.  How,  then,  can  the 
rhapsodists  have  obtained  their  name  from  connecting  poems ;  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  Homeric  poems  originally  existed  as  wholes,  and  the 
rhapsodists  amntOed  the  single  parts  of  these  wholea  fi>r  public  recitatioB, 
they  might,  perhaps,  be  called  **connecterB  of  aonga."  But  thia  etymol- 
ogy has  not  appeiared  aatiafactoiy  to  aome,  who  have  thought  that  thia 
(ffooeas  would  rather  be  a  huphig  together  than  a  jmuing  together.  They 
have  therefore  supposed  that  the  word  was  derived  fkom         the  atafiT 

»  Wolf,  Proleg.,  p.  86 ;  Nitzsch,  Prol.  ad  Plot.  Ion. ;  Heyne,  2  Excurs.  ad  11.,  xxiv. ; 
B8ekk  ad  Find.  Nem.\  ».,  1 ;  lUftm.,  111.,  B6 ;  IfUxtdk,  htdagmdtB,  *e.,  JfiMpn  CrtL  ; 
Krauer,  d.  Horn.  Rhapsoj.  2  orf.,  iii.,  267  ;  xvill.,  383. 

9  Piai.,  De  Rep,,  x.,  p.  000 ;  SehoL  ad  Find.  Nem.,  ii.,  1.    «  Hmrpocrat.,  t.  v.  'OfmpttM. 
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or  ftisign  of  the  bands an  etyms^^ogj  which  aeema  oqoBleiiaiioed  by  Phi- 
te'a  VMjpieamm  fifftw  dtmnm^  htim^*  But  Pindar  in  another  passage 
givea  the  other  etymology  ;*  and,  besidea,  it  doea  not  appear  how  pw^<^s 
could  be  formed  from  /M/3Sof ,  which  would  make  ^o^S^r*  Others,  there- 
fore, have  thought  of  fiheu^ "  a  stick,"  and  have  formed  ftanav^ 
Mt.  But  eyen  this  will  not  do ;  for,  leaving  out  of  view  that  pJanr  does 
not  occur  in  the  signification  of  ^Sos,  the  word  would  be  peaFtBvi6s. 
Nothing  is  lefl,  therefore,  bat  the  etymology  from  pdmrMu^  ^^lUtj  which  is 
only  to  be  interpreted  in  the  proper  way. 

XII.  Miiller  says*  that  pwpia^fTy  signifies  nothing  more  tlian  the  pecul- 
iar method  of  epic  recitation,  consisting  in  some  high-pitched,  sonorous 
declamations,  with  certain  simple  modulations  of  the  voice,  not  in  sing- 
ing regularly  accompanied  by  an  instrument,  which  was  the  method  of 
reciting  lyric  poetry.  Every  poem,  he  reniarlis,  can  be  rhapsodized, 
which  is  composed  in  an  epic  tone,  and  in  which  the  verses  are  of  equal 
length,  without  being  distributed  into  corresponding  parts  of  a  larger  whole, 
strophes,  or  similar  systems.  Miiller,  therefore,  thinks  that  pdirreiv  <^5^y 
denotes  the  coupling  together  of  verses,  without  any  considerable  divi- 
aiooa  or  pauaes ;  in  other  vrorda,  the  even,  contmnons,  and  unbroken  flow 
ofthe  epicjtoem. 

^11.  It  has  been  just^  objected  to  this  ezphmation  of  Miiller's 
#ffj  #4  !^^)  "P^w  ft  verwe;  and  besides,  that  a  reference  to  the  man- 
a|lf^>^q(^^|if».]«citalioiit  as  diflbrent  from  that  <tf  lyrie  poetiy,  oonld  <Ni)y  be 
iBpaicted  to  the  word  ^m^^^  at  a  time  when  lyrio  composition  and  reci- 
tation originated,  that  is,  not  before  Archilochus.  Previens  to  that  time, 
the  meaning  of  rhapsodist  must  have  been  different  It  has  been  sug- 
9M[ted,  therefore,  that  ^cdrrciy  4^  been  used  in  the  significa- 

tion of  planning  and  making  lays,  just  as  pimuf  mwd  is  to  plan  or  make 
mischief 

XrV.  But  whatever  may  be  the  right  derivation  of  the  word,  and  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  rhapsodists,  so  much  is 
evident,  that  no  support  can  be  derived  from  this  point  for  Wolf's  position. 

THS  OOLLBOTIOH  OV  TBI  ROHBSIO  POBMB  ASOBIBB&  TO  PtSlSTBATVl.* 

XV.  Solon'  made  the  first  step  toward  that  which  PisistratuB  accom- 
plighed.  He  is  described  as  having  checked  the  prevailing  irregularities 
of  leeital,  and  having  compiled  the  ihapsodiata  to  adhere  to  the  regular 
Older  of  the  text  Fiaiatrataa  vrent  fivther,  and  ooOeeted  the  poemB» 
pievioasl^  m  a  atate  of  disorder,  into  a  sinf^  body  or  volana^  Wolf' 
eiplaina  this  tradition  reapeeting  pjeiatrataein  a  manner  yeM  oalcidated 
to  &vor  his  own  peooliar  views.  He  held  Ihia  to  have  be«i  the  fim 
move  that  was  made  in  aider  tojoonneet  what,  aooording  to  him,  were 
before  this  loose  and  inooheieBt  aongi^  into  oontiniied  and  anintecnqiPled 

>  Het.t  Theog.f  30.      *  Uthm.,  iii.,  5.      >  Nem.^  ii.,  1.      *  Ui»t.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  33. 

*  Amb,  p.  S06.  Conquure  Utev,  Crit.  Eiti,^  vol.  i.,  p.  SOS,  Mqq. 

•  Diog.  Laert.,  i.,  57. 

^  Cur.,  De  Or.,  iii.,  34  ;  Pausan.,  vii.,  26  ;  Joseph,  c.  Ap^  i.,  S;  MHm.,  V.       Xiii.,  14; 
lAan.,  Paneg.  m  Julian.,  i.,  p.  170,  ed.  Reiske,  dec. 
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Stories.    Paiisanias  mentions  associates  {(raipoi)  of  Pisistratos,  who  as- 
sisted him  in  the  undertalving.    These  associates  Wolfthonght  were  the 
9uurK€veurrai  mentioned  sometimes  in  the  schoha ;  but  in  this  he  was 
idently  mistaken.  Auunctvaarai  are,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  scholia, 
interpolators,  and  not  arrangere.' 

XVI.  Another  weak  point  in  Wolf  *8  reasoning  is  his  saying  that  Pisis- 
tratos was  the  first  who  committed  the  Homeric  poems  to  writing.  This 
is  expressly  stated  by  none  of  the  ancient  writers.  On  the  contraiy,  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  before  Pisistratos,  persons  began  in  various  parts  of 
Greece,  and  particularly  in  Asia  Minor,  which  was  far  in  advance  of  the 
mother  country,  to  write  down  parts  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Whom 
Pisistralus  employed  in  this  undertakinfj  Wolf  could  only  conjecture. 
The  poet  Onomacritus  lived  at  that  lime  in  Athens,  and  was  engaged  in 
similar  pursuits  respecting  the  old  poet  Musams.  Besides  him,  Wolf 
thought  of  a  certain  Orpheus  of  Crotona  ;  but  nothing  definite  was  known 
on  this  point  till  Professor  Ritschl  discovered,  in  a  MS.  of  Plautus  at 
Rome^'  an  old  Latin  soholion  trandated  tlbm  the  Greek  of  TMtses  (pnh- 
lished  in  Cramer's  Atuedota).  This  scholion  gives  the  names  of  finir  po- 
ets who  assisted  Pisistratos,  viz.,  Onomacritns,  Zbpyrns,  Orpheos,  and 
a  foorth,  whose  name  is  corrupted,  Concylus.* 

XYU.  These  four  persons  may  have  interpolated  some  passages,  as  it  i 
suited  the  pride  of  the  Athenians  or  the  political  purposes  of  their  patron 
Pisistratus.  In  fact,  Onomacritus  is  particularly  charged  with  having 
interpolated  Od.,  xi.,  604.^  The  Athenians  were  generally  believed  to 
have  had  no  part  in  the  Trojan  war  ;  therefore  ii.,  547,  552-654,  were 
marked  by  the  Alexandrine  grammarians  as  spurious,  and  for  similar 
reasons  Od ,  vii.,  80,  81,  and  Od.,  iii.,  308.  But  how  unimportant  are 
these  alterations  in  comparison  with  the  long  interpolations  which  must 
be  attributed  to  the  rhapsodi.sts  previous  to  Pisistratus ! 

XVIII.  It  must  be  confessed  that  these  four  men  accomplished  their 
task^  on  the  whole,  with  great  accuracy.  However  inclined  we  may  be 
to  attribute  this  accuracy  less  to  their  critical  investigations  and  consci- 
entiousness than  to  the  unpoasibility  of  making  great  changes  on  account 
of  the  general  knowledge  of  what  was  genuine,  through  the  number  of 
existing  .copies ;  and  although  we  may,  on  the  whole,  be  induced,  after 
Wolf's  exaggerations,  to  think  little  of  Pisistratus,  still  we  must  admit 
that  tfie  praise  bestowed  on  him  by  the  ancient  writers  is  too  great  and 
too  general  to  allow  us  to  assent  to  Nitzsch's  opinion  that  he  only  com- 
pared and  examined  various  MSS. 

XTX.  If,  then,  it  does  not  follow,  as  Wolf  thought,  that  the  Homeric 
poems  never  formed  a  whole  before  Pisistratus,  it  is  at  the  same  time 
undeniable  that  to  Pisistratus  we  owe  the  first  written  text  of  the  ichole 
isf  the  poetns,  which,  without  his  care,  would  most  likely  now  exist  only 
in  a  few  disjointed  firagments.  • 

•  Heinrirh.j  Df  DUuk.  Horn  eric  is ;  Lthrs,  Aristarchi  Stud.  Horn.,  p.  34P. 

s  Ritschi,  Die  Alex.  Bibl.  u.  d.  Sammlu7]g  d.  Horn.  Crdichte  durdl  Patittr.,  1838;  M.* 
Corottar.  Duput.  de  Bibl.  Alex,  deque  Pisistr.  Cutm  Horn.,  1810. 

*  StM.  HaHeL^  ed.  Porvon. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

SECOND  OR  POETICAL  PERIOD— canfrnu«d. 
HOMERIC  C0NT&0VEB8Y — COncluM. 
OSMBBAL  tVMMAir.t 

t  Hating  taken  this  general  Bttirey  of  tiie  most  important  argiimeiita 
iMrand  against  Wolf*s  hypothesiB  concerning  the  origin  of  the  poems  of 
Homer,  the  following  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  probable  conclusion. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  seed  of  the  Homeric  poems  was  scattered 
in  the  time  of  the  heroic  exploits  which  they  celebrate,  and  in  the  land 
of  the  victorious  Achaeans,  that  is,  in  European  Greece.  An  abundance 
of  heroic  lays  preserved  the  records  of  the  Trojan  war.  It  was  a  puerile 
idea,  whiclj  is  now  completely  exploded,  that  the  events  are  fictitious  on 
which  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  based,  and  that  a  Trojan  war  never 
was  waged. 

II.  Europe  must  necessarily  have  been  the  country  where  these  songs 
originated,  both  because  here  the  victorious  heroes  dwelt,  and  because  so 
many  ^aoes  in  the  poems  still  point  to  these  regions.  It  was  here,  more- 
over, that  the  old  Thracian  bsu!ds  had  ell^oted  that  unity  of  mythology 
miieh,  spreading  all  over  Greece,  had  gradually  absorbed  and  obliterated 
the  discrepancies  of  the  old  local  mytht,  and  substituted  one  general  my- 
cology for  the  whole  natkm,  with  Jove  as  the  supreme  ruler,  dwelling 
on  the  snowy  heists  of  Olympus.  Impregnated  vdth  this  European  my- 
thology, the  heroic  lays  were  brought  to  AsiaC  Minor  by  the  Greek  colo- 
nies, which  left  the  mother  country  about  three  ages  after  the  Trojan  war. 

in.  In  European  Greece,  a  new  race  gained  the  ascendency,  the  Do- 
rians, foreign  to  those  who  gloried  in  having  the  old  heroes  among  their 
ancestors.  The  heroic  songs,  therefore,  died  away  more  and  more  in 
Europe ;  but  in  Asia  the  Cohans  fought,  conquered,  and  settled  nearly 
in  the  same  regions  in  which  their  fathers  had  sicrnalized  themselves  by 
immortal  exploits,  the  glory  of  wiiich  was  celebrated,  and  their  memory 
still  preserved  by  their  national  bards.  Their  dwelling  in  the  same  local- 
ity not  only  kept  alive  the  remembrance  of  the  deeds  of  tlieir  fathers,  but 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  their  poetry,  just  as,  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  Ger- 
many, the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Hungarians  in  the  East,  and 
their  destructive  invasions,  together  with  the  origin  of  a  new  enqpne  of 
the  Bmgundians  hi  the  West,  awakened  the  pld  songs  of  the  Niebdun- 
gen,  after  a  slumber  of  centuries.* 

IV.  Now  the  Homeric  poems  advanced  a  step  farther*.  From  unconp 
nected  songs  they  were  for  the  first  tune  united  by  a  great  genius,  who, 
whrthrr  he  was  reallv  called  Homer,  or  whether  the  name  be  of  later 

*  BbM.  p.  807,  MV.  *  Gemmw,  Mtol  Lit.  ^Gotr.,  vol.  L,  p.  108. 
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origin,  and  signifioant  of  his  work  of  uniting  songs,*  was  the  one  vdieiituU 
who  conceived  in  mind  the  lofty  idea  of  that  poetical  unity  which  we  can 
not  help  acknowledging  and  admiring.  What  were  the  peculiar  excel- 
leneies  which  distingidshed  this  one  Homer  among  a  great  number  of 
contemporary  poets,  and  saved  his  works  alone  from  oblivion,  we  do  not 
venture  to  determine  ;  but  the  conjecture  of  Miiller'  is  not  improbable, 
that  Homer  first  undertook  to  combine  into  one  groat  unity  iho  scattered 
and  fragmentary  porms  of  earlier  bards,  and  that  it  was  this  task  which 
established  his  great  renown. 

V.  We  can  now  judge  of  the  probability  lliHt  Homer  was  an  Ionian, 
who  in  Smyrna,  wliere  loniaus  and  yEohans  were  mixed  together,  be- 
came acquainted  witli  the  subject  of  his  poems,  and  moulded  iheni  into 
the  form  which  was  suited  to  the  taste  of  his  Ionian  countrymen.  But 
as  a  failliful  preservation  of  these  long  works  was  impossible  in  an  age 
unacquainted  with,  or,  at  least,  not  versed  in  the  art  of  writing,  it  was  a 
natural  consequence  that,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  the  poems  should  npt  only 
lose  their  purity,  but  should  also  become  more  and  more  dismembered, 
and  thus  return  into  their  original  state  of  loose,  independent  songs. 
Their  public  recitation  became  more  and  more  fragmentary,  and  the  time 
at  festivals  and  musical  contests,  formerly  occupied  by  epic  riiapsodists 
exclusively,  was  encroached  upon  by  the  rising  lyric  performances  and 
players  on  the  flute  and  lyre. 

VI.  Yet  the  knowledge  of  the  unity  of  the  different  Homeric  rhapso- 
dies was  not  entirely  lost.  Solon,  himself  a  poet,  directed  the  attention 
of  his  countrymen  toward  it ;  and  Pisistratu.s  at  last  raised  a  lasting 
monument  to  his  high  merits,  in  fixing  the  genuine  Homeric  poems  by 
the  indelible  marks  of  writing,  as  far  as  was  f)ossiblc  in  his  time  and  with 
his  means.  That,  previous  to  the  famous  edition  of  Pisistratus,  parts  of 
Homer,  or  the  entire  poems,  were  coTnmitted  to  writing  in  other  towns 
of  Greece  or  Asia  iMinor  is  not  imprci!»a!)le,  but  we  do  not  possess  suffi- 
cient testimonies  to  prove  it.  \Vc  can,  liierefore,  safely  affirm  that  from 
the  time  of  Pisistratus  the  Greeks  had  a  written  Homer,  a  regular  text, 
the  source  and  foundation  of  all  subsequent  editions.* 

«  Wdcker,  £p.  CycL,  vol.  i.,  p.  125, 12b ;  Jlymn.  Horn.,  pnef.,  p.  33 ;  Jicytu  ad  IL, 

vol.  viil.,  p.  705v  &e. 

2  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  47.   Compare  Nitztch,  Aran..,  vol.  ii.,  p.  26. 

3  The  fnllowinir  list  of  tlip  prinripti!  PM'hnrs  v.  :i.»  I'-iv*'  ;i-lvor-;l  i'l  v.iiolc  or  for  the 
most  part,  tbe  doctrines  of  Wolf,  may  not  I  c  urtaccf  ]»table  to  the  f-tiidont.  It  is  flrotn 
More  (Hnf.  Clrir.,V4rt.l.,p.SQ3),  and  will  bo  found  complete  enough  for  all  ordinary  pur- 
pf>se.s :  c.  F,  Franfeson,  S$tai  «ur  la  f iicclion,  «t  Hmire,  Ae. ;  F.  SMfgrt,  Qe^ek.  der 
Ep.  Dichlk.,vlii. ;  Hcynt,  Olx.  a,!  II.  (who  clr.ims,  however,  the  right  of  prior  discovery) ; 
W, MUlIer,  Homer.  Vorsrhul'^ ;  U.  Thirrprh,  I'l  <>' .'tfalt  der  Odyssce ;  Hermann,  Opxisr.,vo]. 
v.,  p.  M,  seqq.;  vol.  vi.,  p.  70,  seqq.;  Ritschl,  Die  AUxandrm.  Bibtioth,;  Lachmann,  Be- 
trachtungen  Ster  dSe  IHm  ;  QnUy  fRtimy  cfQntce^  v<rt.  U.,  dl. 

The  following  are  sucli  as  have  entertained  middle  or  oppoate  views:  SU.  Crtrixt  Ref- 
utation, ^c,  de  M.  Wolf;  llug.  Erjindun^  der  Burhsiabenschrifl ;  Krniser,  Vorfragcn  iiber 
ffomer;  Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.,  vol.  i.,  p.  StXl,  seqq. ;  Coleridge,  Introd.  to  the  Uludy  of  the 
Gr.  Clemies  ;  Quarterfy  Review,  vol.  ^liv.,  p.  ISI,  »eqg.  (article  by  Mttman) ;  Weteker,  Der 
BpUcke  Cyctu*,  vol.  1.,  p.  122,  xcgq. ;  K.  O.  mUer,  Hist,  of  Or.  Lit. ;  Thne  {Smith's  Diet 
JWofr.) ;  ThirlwaU,  Hist,  of  Greece,  appen  lix  to  vol.  i.,  2d  ed. ;  Pai/ne  Kni^lU^Prolegom 
m  Horn. ;  yitztch.  De  Hist.  Howeri  (antl  other  worka  alre.idy  cited  by  us). . 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

SECOND  OR  POETICAL  VERlOD-contmued. 
HOUEEIC   HYMNS   AND   m.lM1^H  POSMS.^ 

I.  As  certain  hymiit,  wlueb  were  known  and  admired  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced literary  period,  were  ascribed  to  the  mythical  bards,  such  as  Olen, 
Orpheus,  Linus,  and  Muskus,  so  many  minor  poems,  consisting:  of  liymns 
and  humorous  effusions,  liave  bet  u  attributed  to  the  author  of  the  lUad 
and  Odyssey.  Be^ules  tiie.sc  ihvrv  are  a  few  short  addresses  to  cities  or 
private  persons,  which  liave  been  entitled  Epigrams. 

II.  The  Hymns,  including  the  hymn  to  Ceres  and  the  fragment  to 
Bacchus,  which  were  discovered  in  the  last  century  at  Moscow,  and  edit- 
ed by  Rnlmkeii,  ammmt  to  thirty-three.  There  are  six  longer,  and  twenty- 
•efen  shorter eoea.  Hiey  were  eaOed  bj  to  ancieBta  rpooifua,  i.  e.,  over- 
imu  or  prMUtf  and  were  aong  by  the  rhapaodiata  aa  introdiietioiia  to  epto 
poema  at  the  festivala  of  flie  reapectife  goda;  to  whomfhey  are  addreaaed. 
Tothaaerhq^odiatatfaefayBiiiaiiioatpiiohablyofrelMrof^  Aeooid- 
ii^  to  Miiller,*  they  exhibit  ancli  a  diveiaity  of  language  and  poetical  tone, 
that  in  all  probability  they  contain  ftagmeots  ftom  ereiy  oantiny,  from 
the  time  of  Homer  to  the  Persian  war. 

III.  Still,  most  of  them  were  reckoned  to  be  Homeric  productions  by 
those  who  lived  in  a  time  when  Greek  literature  still  flourished.  This  is 
easily  accounted  for.  Being  recited  in  connection  with  Homeric  [K^ems, 
they  were  (iradually  attributed  to  the  same  author,  and  continued  to  be  so 
regarded  mure  or  less  generally,  till  critics,  and  particularly  those  of  Alex- 
andrea,  discovered  the  differences  between  their  style  and  that  of  Homer. 
At  Alexandrea  they  were  neYer  reckoned  genuine,  which  accounta  for 
the  ehrenmBtaDoe  liial  no  one  of  the  great  oritioa  of  that  acbool  ia  known 
to  have  made  a  regular  ooUeetion  of  them.* 

IV:  Of  the  bynma  now  extant  five  deaervia  paitieilar  attention,  on  ao> 
count  of  their  greater  length  and  mythdogieal  oontanta;  they  are  thoae 
addreaaed  tO'the  Delian  and  Pythian  ApoUo,  to  Mereuiy,  Geres,  and  Veiraa. 
The  hymn  to  the  Delian  Apollo,  formerly  regarded  as  part  of  the  one  to 
the  Pythian  Apollo,  is  the  work  of  a  Homerid  of  Chios,  and  approaches  aor 
nearly  to  the  true  Homeric  tone,  that  the  author,  who  calls  himself  the 
blind  poet,  who  hved  in  the  rocky  Chios,  was  held  even  by  Tliucydides  to 
be  Homer  himself.  It  narrates  the  birth  of  ApoUo  in  Delos,  but  a  great 
part  of  it  IS  lost. 

V.  The  hymn  to  the  Pythian  Apollo  contains  the  foundation  of  the 
Pythian  sanctuary  by  the  god  himself,  who  slays  the  serpent,  and,  in  the 
form  of  a  dolphin,  leads  certain  men  to  Crissa,  whom  he  establishes  as 
priests  of  his  temple. 

YI.  The  hymn  to  Meteoiy,  which,  on  acconnt  of  ita  mentiening  the., 

>  Sme,  p.  500.  *  |K«f.  Or.  JUf.,    74.  »  Wifr,  fMv*  P.  Mt. 
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Bereiirfllnnged  lyre,  the  inTention  oiTTerpander,  can  not  have  been  eom- 
poeed  before  the  '80th  Oljm^ad,  relates  the  tricks  of  the  new-born  Mer- 
0017,  vbo,  haTing  left  his  cradle,  drove  away  the  cattle  of  Apollo  finom 
their  pastures  in  Pieria  to  I^los,  them  killed  two,  and  then  invented  the 
lyre,  made  of  a  tortoise-shell,  with  which  he  pacified  the  anger  of  Apollo. 

VII.  The  hymn  to  Venus  celebrates  the  birth  of  ^Eneas  in  a  style  not 
very  different  from  that  of  Homer.  Tlie  hymn  to  Ceres,  first  discovered 
in  1778,  in  Moscow,  by  Matthaei,  and  first  published  by  Ruhnkcn  in  1780, 
gives  an  account  of  Ceres's  search  after  her  daughter  Proserpina,  who 
had  been  carried  away  by  Pluto.  The  goddess  obtains  from  Jupiter  that 
her  daughter  should  pass  only  one  third  part  of  the  year  with  Pluto,  and 
return  to  her  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  With  this  symbolical  description 
of  the  corn,  which,  when  sown,  remains  for  some  time  under  ground,  and 
then  springs  up,  the  poet  lias  connected  the  mythology  of  the  Eleusinians, 

'  who  hospitably  receiTed  the  godd^as  on  her  wanderings,  afterward  bnilt 
her  a  temple,  and  wm  rewarded  by  instraetion  hi  the  nsysterions  rites 
of  Geres. 

VIII.  Another  poem,  of  quite  a  diflXnent  nature  from  the  hymns,  was 
also  erroneously  aserihed  to  Homer.  This  was  the  Margiie$  (Mc^niy), 
a  poem  which  Aristotle  regarded  as  the  source  of  comedy,  jnst  as  he  called 
the  niad  and  Odyssey  the  foimtain  of  all  tragic  poetty.   From  this  view 

of  Aristotle  we  may  judge  of  the  nature  of  the  poem.  It  ridiculed  a  man 
who  was  said  "  to  know  many  things,  and  to  know  all  badly  "  The  sub- 
ject was  nearly  related  to  the  scurrilous  and  satirical  poetry  of  Archilo- 
chus  and  other  contemporary  iambographers,  although  in  versification, 
epic  tone,  and  language  it  imitated  the  Iliad.  The  iambic  verses  which 
are  quoted  from  it  by  the  grammarians  were  most  likely  interspersed  by 
Pigres,  brother  of  Artemisia,  who  is  also  called  the  author  of  this  poem, 
and  who  interpolated  the  Hied  with  pentameters  in  a  similar  manner. 

IX.  The  same  Pigres  was  perhaps  the  author  of  the  BairaekmiiyomMekkt 
(Bcrr^X^/AM^X^X  ^  the  Battle  of  the  Fkoga  and  lifioe,^  a  poem  fteqnent- 
]j  ascribed  by  the  ancients  to  Homer.  It  is  a  haniiless,  pi^jrfhl  tale, 
withont  a  marked  tendency  to  wtatmm  and  satire,  amnstng  aa  a  parody, 
bnt  without  any  great  poetical  merit  which  could  justify  its  being  ascribed 
to  the  author  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Knight^  infers,  from  the  emplOFy- 
ment  of  the  word  ^4ktos  as  a  writing  tablet,  instead  of  Bupe4pa^  a  skin, 
which,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  the  material  employed  by  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  for  that  purpose,  that  this  poem  was  an  offspring  of  Attic  ingenu- 
ity ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  familiar  mention  of  the  cock  (v.  191)  affords 
a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  its  late  origin. 

X.  Besides  lliese  poems  there  were  a  great  many  more,  most  of  which 
we  know  only  by  name,  which  we  find  attributed  to  Homer  with  more  or 

.  less  oonfidenee.  Bnt  we  hav»  good  reason  for  donbting  all  such  state- 
meata  concerning  lost  poems,  whose  claims  we  can  not  examine,  when 
we  aee  thai  even  Thnctydidea  and  ArislolleconsiderBdaassnttine  not  only  * 
such  poems  aa  the  Margites,  and  aome  of  the  hymna,  bat  also  all  tfaoae 
passages  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  which  are  evident^  inteipolatad,  and 
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n^iob  aft  tlie  inMent.dij  nobodj  mdd  drtm  oCaacribifig  to  tbair  r»* 

puted  author.* 

XI.  The  time  in  which  Greek  Uteratnre  llooriBhed  was  not  adapted  fbr 
tracing  out  the  poems  which  were  spurious  and  interpolated.  People  en- 
joyed all  til  at  was  beautiful,  without  cariog  who  was  the  author.  The 
task  of  sifting  and  correcting  the  works  of  literature  was  left  to  the  age 
in  which  the  faculties  of  the  Greek  nund  had  ceased  to  produce  original 
works,  and  had  turned  to  scrutinize  and  preserve  former  productions. 
Then  it  was  not  only  discovered  that  the  cychc  poems  and  the  hymns  had 
no  title  to  be  styled  "  Homeric,"  but  the  question  was  mooted  and  warm- 
ly discussed  whether  the  Odyssey  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  author  of 
tiie  Biad.  Of  tbe  exiBtence  of  tliis  uUereeting  oontroversy  we  had  only  a 
aUi^  indicatkm  in  Seneca,*  befim  the  puUioaftioii  of  the  Yeoatiaii  aebolia. 
Tnm  tbme  we  know  now  that  tban  waa  a  lacolar  party  of  oiitie8»  who 
asaigned  the  Hiad  awl  Odyaaey  to  two  difflnoot  anthora,  and  wen  theie- 
lore  called  Ckonzontes  (jeayT^mt),  «*  tba  Siqpaiatonu***  Theqneatioahaa 
been  ^gain  opeoed  in  awid^  tiDMMb  and 


.    CHAPTER  X. 
noOND  cm  PCWnCAL  PIWOP  tmUmui. 

HISTOBT  OV  THB  HOMSSIO  POBMS.* 

L  Tmm  history  of  the  Homeric  poems  may  be  divided  convenientfy  into 
two  great  periods:  one  in  which  the  text  waa  tranamitted  1^  oral  tiadi* 
tion,  and  the  other  of  the  untten  text  after  Fiaiatratna.  Of  the  fonaar 
we  have  already  spoken ;  it,  therefbie,  only  remaina  to  treat  of  the  latter. 

n.  The  epoch  from  Pisistratus  down  to  the  establishment  of  the  lint 
critical  school  at  Alexandrea,  that  is,  to  Zenodotus,  presents  very  few 
facts  concerning  the  Homeric  poems.  Oral  tradition  still  prevailed  over 
writing  for  a  long  time  ;  though  in  the  days  of  Alcibiades  it  was  expected 
that  every  schoolmaster  would  have  a  copy  of  Homer  with  which  to  teach 
his  boys.'  Homer  became  a  sort  of  ground- work  for  a  liberal  education; 
and  as  his  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people  thus  became  still  stron- 
ger, the  philosophers  of  that  age  were  naturally  led  either  to  explain  and 
recommend,  or  to  oppose  and  refute  the  moral  principles  and  rehgious 
doctrinea  contained    the  hercric  tales.* 

m  It  was  with  this  practical  view  that  Pythagoras,  Xenophanes,  and 
Heraditus  pondenmed  Homer  as  one  who  uttered  falsehoods,  ^d  de- 
graded the  m^esty  of  the  goda;  while  Theaganea,  Metiodonia,  Aaajoig- 
oraa,  and  Stesimbsotna  exiMNmdedihe  deep  wisdom  of  Homer,  which  waa 
diaguised  from  the  eyes  of  tbe  common  observer  under  the  vail  of  an  ap* 
parently  insignificant  tale.  So  old  is  the  allegorical  explanation,  a  folly 
at  YflucltL  the  sober  Socfatea  smiled,  which  Plato  lefiited,  and  Aristarohua 


1  Nitzteh,  JLnnu  z.  Odyat.f  vol.  U.,  p.  40.  >  De  Brevit.  VU<b,  13. 

•  PbU.,  Aleib.,  p.  IM,  D.  •'^Hf^Mm  Omk.  4m  WUhgk*  vol.  I.,  p.  Mt. 
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opposed  with  all  his  might,  but  whkh,  nevertheless,  ootliYed  the  Bound 
oritical  study  of  Homer  among  the  Greeks,  and  has  thriven  laxmriantllf 
even  down  to  tiie  present  day. 

IV.  A  more  scientific  study  was  bestowed  on  Homer  by-  the  sophists 
of  Perioles's  age,  Prodicus,  Protagoras,  Hippias,  and  others.   There  are 

I' even  traces  which  seem  to  indicate  that  the  aTopiai  and  \v<r(is,  such  favor- 
lite  themes  with  the  Alexandrine  critics,  oriffinated  with  these  sophists. 
( Thus  the  study  of  Homer  increased,  and  the  copies  of  his  works  must 
naturally  have  heen  more  and  more  multiplied.  We  may  suppose  that 
not  a  few  of  the  literary  men  of  that  age  carefully  compared  the  best  MSS. 
within  their  reach,  and,  choosing  what  they  thought  best,  made  new  edi- 
tions (^diopBfixrus^).  The  task  of  these  first  editors  was  not  an  easy  one^ 
It  msy  be  con(dtuied.ftom  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  it  Ss  known  by  vari- 
ous testimonies,  that  tlie  text  of  tiiose  days  ofl^red  enormous  discrepant 
eies,  not  paraBeled  in  the  text  of  any  other  classioal  writer.  There  were 
passages  left  out,  transposed,  added,  or  so  Stored  as  not  easily  to  be  reo" 
ognized ;  nothmg,  in  shorty  lilte  a  smooft  vulgate  eodsted  befiMe  the  tfane 
of  the  Alexandrine  critics. 

V.  This  state  of  the  text  must  have  ptresented  immense  difficulties  to 
the  first  editors  in  the  infancy  of  criticism.  Yet  these  early  editions  were 
valuable  to  the  Alexandrcans,  as  being  derived  from  good  and  ancient 
sources.  Two  only  are  known  to  us  through  the  scholia,  one  of  the  poet 
Antimachus,  and  the  fomous  one  of  Aristotle  iK  rov  y<ipdr)Kos)y  which 
Alexander  the  Great  u.sed  to  carry  about  with  him  in  a  splendid  case 
ivdpdri^)  on  all  his  expeditions.  Besides  these  editions,  called  in  the  scho- 
lia al  Kor*  iy^pa,  there  were  several  other  old  a^opMrcif  at  Alexandrea, 
nnder  the  name  of  wt  mni  «dXf  »,  or  at  ix  indXiflir,  or  of  mK&oai,  We 
know  six  of  tiiem,  tiiose  of  Massilia,  Chios,  Argos,  Sinopie,  Cyprus,  and* 
Crete.'  It  is  hardly  likely  that  they  were  made  by  public  authority  in  the 
difltorent  states  whose  names  they  bear ;  on  the  contrary,  as  the  persons 
who  had  made  them  were  unknown,  they  were  called,  just  as  manuscripts' 
are  now,  fiom  the  places  where  they  hiid  been  found. 

VI.  All  these  editions,  however,  were  only  preparatory^  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  regular  and  systematic  criticism  and  interpretation  of  Ho- 
mer, which  began  with  Zenodotus  at  Alexandrea.  For  such  a  task  the 
times  after  Alexander  were  quite  lit.  Life  had  fled  from  the  literature 
of  the  Greeks ;  it  was  become  a  dead  body,  and  was  very  properly  car- 
ried into  Egypt,  there  to  be  embalmed,  and  safely  preserved  for  many  en- 
suing centuries.  It  was  the  task  of  men,  who,  like  Aristarchus,  could 
judge  of  poetry  without  being  able  to  write  any  themselyes,  to  preserve 
caf^fhOy  that  which' vras  extant,  to  dear  it  from  all  stahis  and  connip- 
tions, and  fo  explain  what  was  no  longer  rooted  in  and  connected  with 
the  instithtipns  of  a  free  political  Uib,  and  therefore  was  become  unintel- 

'  llgiUe  to  aH  but  the  learned. 

VII.  Three  men,  who  stand  in  the  relation  of  masters  and  pupils,  were 
at  the  head.of  a  nnmiyoiis  host  of  scholars,  who  directed  their  attention 
either  occasionally  or  exdusiyely.to  the  study  and  criticism  of  the  Ho> 

t  Ownfiwi  Wtif,  Pnkim,t  p.  174. 
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meric  poeids.  Zenodotos  laid  the  foundati<m  of  systematic  critic!^  bi^ 
establishing  two  roles  for  purifying  ^e  corrupted  text.  He  threw  oat : 
.Ist,  whatever  was  contradictoiy  to,  or  not  necesjBarfly  connected  with, 
ttie  whole  of  the  work ;  2d,  what  seemed  unworthy  of  the  genius  of  the 
author.  To  these  two  rules  his  followers,  Aristophanes  and  Aristarchus, 
added  two  more ;  they  rejected,  3d,  what  was  contraiy  or  foreign  to  the 
customs  of  the  Homeric  Age ;  and,  4th,  what  did  not  agree  with  the  epic 
language  and  versification. 

VIII.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Zenoiiotus,  in  his  first  attempt, 
did  not  reach  the  summit  of  perfection.  The  manner  in  which  lie  cut 
out  long  passages,  arbitrarily  altered  others,  transposed,  and,  in  short, 
corrected  Homer's  text  as  he  would  have  done  his  own,  seemed  shock- 
ing to  all  sober  critics  of  later  times,  and  would  have  proved  very  injuri- 
ous to  the  text,  had  not  Aristophanes,  and  still  more  Aristarchus,  acted 
on  sounder  principles,  and  thus  put  a  stop  to  the  arbitrary  system  of 
Zenoddtus.  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  a  man  of  vast  learning,  seems 
to  hare  been  more  occupied  with  the  other  parts  of  Greek  literature, 
particulaily  the  comic  poets,  than  with  Homer.  He  inserted  in  his  edi? 
tlon  many  of  the  verses  which  had  been  thrown  oat  by  2SenodotDs,  md 
m  many  respects  laid  the  foundations  for  what  his  pupil  Aristar^us  ex- 
ecuted. 

tX.  Thia  reputation  8P  Aristarchus  as  the  prince  of  grammarians  was 
80  great  throughout  the  whole  of  antiquity,  that,  before  the  pnbUcsation  of  ^ 
the  Venetian  scholia  by  Villoison,  we  hardly  knew  how  to  account  for  it. 
But  these  excellent  scholia,  which  have  chiefly  enabled  us  to  understand 
the  origin  of  the  Homeric  poems,  teach  us  also  fo  appreciate  tlieir  great 
and  unrivalled  interpreter,  and  have  now  [renf-rally  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  highest  aim  of  the  ambition  of  modern  critics  with  respect  to  Ho- 
mer is  to  restore  the  edition  of  Aristarchus,  an  undertaking  which  is  be- 
lieved to  be  possiiile  by  one  of  tlic  most  competent  judges,  chiefly,  through 
the  assistance  aflbnied  by  these  scholia.^ 

X.  The  Obelus  (6^(K6s),  one  of  the  critical  marks  used  by  Aristarchus 
(-r),  and  invented,  like  the  accents,  by  his  master  Aristophanes,  was  used 
for  the  6LB4r7iois,  i.  c.,  to  mark  those  verses  which  seemed  improper  and 
detrunental  to  the  beauty  of  the  poem,  but  which  Aristarchus  dared^not 
throw  out  of  the  text,  as  it  was  impossible  to  deteimine  whether  they 
were  to  be  ascribed  to  an  accidental  carelessness  of  the  author,  or  to  in- 
terpolations of  rhapsodists.  Those  verses  which  Aristarchus  was  con- 
meed  were  spurious  he  left  out  of  his  "edition  altogether.  Aristarchus 
was  in  constant  opposition  to  Crates  of  Mallus,ihe  founder  of  the  Pergsr 
menian  school  of  grammar.  •  This  Crates  had  the  merit  of  transplanting 
the  study  of  literature  to  Rome. 

XI.  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  great  compiler,  Didymus,  wrote  most 
comprehensive  commentaries  on  Homer,  copying  mostly  ihc  works  of 
preceding  Alexandrean  grammarians,  which  had  swollen  to  an  enormous 
extent.  Under  Tiberius,  Apollonius  Sophista  lived,  whose  Lexicon  Ho- 
mericum  is  very  valuable.    Apion,  a  pnpil  of  Didymus,  was  of  much  less  . 

»  L«Ar«,  Z>c  Ari9tnrcbi  Stud  its  Homericis,  1833. 
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importance  than  is  generally  believed,  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Wolf, 
he  was  a  great  quack  and  an  impudent  boaster.  Longinus  and  his  pupil, 
Porphyrius,  of  whom  wo  possess  some  tolerably  good  scholia,  were  of 
more  value.  The  Homeric  schoiia  are  dispersed  in  various  MS8.  Com- 
plete collections  do  not  exist,  nor  are  they  desirable,  as  many  of  them 
are  utterly  useless.  The  most  valuable  scholia  on  the  Iliad  are  those  al- 
ready  referred  to,  which  were  published  by  Villoison  from  a  MS.  of  the 
tenth  century,  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  together  with  the  scho- 
lia to  the  niad  previously  published.  Yen.,  1788,  fol.  ttiese  scholia  were 
reprinted  with  addttioiu,  edited  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1685„  8  toIs.  4to,  with 
an  appendix,  1826,  which  collection  contaiiia  all  that  is  worth  reading. 
A  few  additions  are  to  be  found  in  Bachmann's  SeheUa  td  Humeri  iZuufem, 
Ups.,  1885.  The  moet  valuable  scholia  to  the  Odyssey  are  those  publislH 
ed  by  Buttmann,  BerL,  1821,  mostly  taken  from  the  scholia  originally  pub- 
lished by  Mai,  from  a  MS.  at  Milan,  in  1819.  The  extensiye  commenta- 
ly  of  Eustathius  is  a  compilation  destitute  of  judgment  and  of  taste,  but 
contains  much  valuable  information  from  sources  which  are  now  losit. 

KDITI0M8  OF  HOMSft.* 

XIL  Tht  Aid  edhiMM  oTRoiMr,  as  trail  as  tut  M8S.,  tra  of  very  Uttla  tn]wrtaiiea  Ibr 

the  restoration  of  the  text,  for  which  yn  miat  apply  to  the  aehoUa.  TtaaBdltto  Princeps, 
by  Demetrius  Chalcondylas,  Flor.,  1488,  fol.,  was  the  first  large  work  printed  in  Greek, 
one  psalm  only,  and  the  Batrachomyomachia,  having  prea«ded  This  edition  was  (Ve- 
qnently  reprinted.  Wolf  reckoiia  aearedy  wmm  critteal  edttkma  flrom  the  Edttio  Prin- 
aqpa  to  feio  time.  That  of  H.  Stephanus,  in  Poet.  Grae.  Princ.  her.  Carm.,  Paris,  15M, 
fbl.,  was  one  of  the  best.  In  England,  the  edition  of  Barnes,  Cantab.,  1711,  2  vols.  4to ; 
and  that  of  Clarke,  who  published  the  Iliad  in  1729,  and  the  Odyssey  in  1740,  were  g^n- 
orally  noed  fm  ■  long  time,  and  often  reprinted.  The  latter  waa  pnbllshed,  with  addi*  • 
tions  by  Emeeti,  L^M.,  1TB0-17M,  5  viAa.  6vo.  Tllla  edMoa  waa  rejwinted  at  Glaagow, 
with  Wolf's  Prolegomena,  In  1814,  and  again  at  Leipzig,  in  1824. 

XIII.  A  new  period  began  with  Wolf's  second  edition,  Homeri  tt  Homeridarum  Op.  tt 
RtLfHalUf  1704,  the  flrat  edition  (1784  and  1765)  being  merely  a  copy  of  the  vulgate. 
Along  with  the  aeeond  edition  were  pnhUahed  the  Protegomena.  ▲  third  edition  waa 

published  from  1804-1807.  It  is  verj'  much  to  be  rc<?rcttcd  that  the  editions  of  Wolf  are 
without  commentaries  or  critical  notes,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  know  in  many  cases 
on  what  grounds  he  adopted  his  readings,  which  differ  from  the  vulgate.  Heyne  began 
la  ISntopndiliahtho  niad^  whleh  waa  flnidied  in  eight  vmnmea,  and  waa  moat  aeveiely 
and  unifiaringly  reviewed  by  Wolf,  Voss,  and  Eichstadt,  in  the  Jenaer  LUeratur  Zritungy 
1803.   A  ninth  volume,  containins  the  Indices,  was  published  by  Grspfenhiin  in  IS'22. 

XIV.  The  best  recension  of  the  text  of  llomer  is  that  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1&43.  A  very 
faod  edition  of  the  mad,  wtfh  eritleal  noteo,  waa  given  by  Spitsner,  Oocha,  I8S9-18M, 
hot  the  author  did  not  live  to  publish  his  explanatory  commentary.  There  is  an  ozodi* 
lent  commentary  to  the  two  first  books  of  the  Iliad  by  Freytag,  Petersburg,  1837,  and  a 
more  extensive  one  by  Stadelmann,  of  wliich  two  volumes  have  appeared,  Leipzig,  1840~ 
1$44.  Bnt  die  heat  of  all  eommentariea  which  have  yet  appeared  on  the  Homeric  po- 
ens  are  those  of  Nitcsch  on  the  Odyssey,  Hanover,  1825,  dc,  of  which  the  three  volumes 
now  published  extend  only  as  far  as  the  twelfth  book.  The  latest  edition  of  Homer  for 
general  readers  is  that  from  the  press  of  Didot,  Paris,  1638,  containing  also  the  Cyclic 
fl-agments.  It  haa  a  oometed  Latin  veralon,  bnt  no  commentary.  There  ia  a  good 
school  edition  of  the  Hied  and  Odyaaey,  with  German  notoa  by  Cmaina,  Hanover,  1640, 
1843. 

XV.  The  most  valuable  of  the  separate  editions  of  the  Hymns  are  those  by  Ilgen,  Hal., 
1791,  and  Hermann,  Lips.,  1806.  Tho  Lexicon  Novum  Hornericum  (et  Pindaricum)  of 
Dsmm,  originally  published  at  Berlin  in  1765.  and  repnntod  at  London,  1^27,  is  still  of 
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some  TaJue,  though  the  author  was  destitute  of  all  sound  principles  of  criticism.  Bat  a 
fiur  more  important  work  for  the  student  is  Buttmann's  L€xUogus,  J3erUu,  1825  and  I837| 
translated  by  Fishlako,  London,  1840, 2d  ed.  A  complete  account  of  the  literature  of  tin 
DMMrie  poMiw  will  be  ftand  In  Clw  BMhiktea  Hmtrtem,  Hal.,  lOT;  and  in' tlie  notes  to 
lliifel  Toioino  of  Pnilo*i  Cttddokti  itr  Jlillniiiiitiwi  ITirtftmnf 


CHAPT£R  XI. 
SECOND  OE  POBTICAL  PBSIOD^^eofiaHMtf. 
CYCLIC  POETS.* 

I.  Tiu  niad  aod  Odyssey  oontaimed  only  a  small  ptrt  of  tke  eopiom 
traditioiis  ooneerning  the  Tnijaa  war.  A  greal  nniiiber  of  poata  mitaw 
tock  to  M  by  separate  poems,  the  wbria  cycle  (k^kKos)  of  the^  evaiila 
of  this  vnXf  from  which  ourcwnataiMe  tbej  aie  oobhboo^  a^ied  tha  C^* 
ctie  poeta  (KmcAuioO-  Tto  aeriM  tanaiBaled  withthe  doath  of  Uljaaaa* 
thia  OFent  beiog  refavded  aa  tha  oloaing  aoena  of  tha  (^yola. 

n.  The  Qydie  poema,  both  ia  thair  dbaracter  aad  ooaeoptioift  of  tiia 
mythical  eyenta,  were  veiy  different  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  These 
QycUc  authors  can  not  OTon  have  been  called  Uomendae,  since  a  class  of 
persons  bearing  this  name  existed  only  in  Chios,  and  not  one  of  the  Cy- 
clic bards  is  called  a  Chian.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  Homeric 
rhapsodists  by  profession,  to  whom  the  constant  recitation  of  the  ancient 
Homeric  poems  would  naturally  suggest  the  notion  of  conUnuing  them 
by  essays  of  their  own  in  a  similar  tone. 

III.  From  a  close  comparison  of  the  extracts  and  fragments  of  these 
poems,  which  we  still  possess,  it  is  evident  that  their  authors  had  before 
them  copies  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in  their  complete  form,  or,  to 
speak  more  accurately,  comprehending  the  same  series  of  events  as  those 
current  among  the  later  Greeks  and  ourselves,  and  that  they  merely  con- 
nected the  action  of  their  own  poems  with  the  beginning  uid  the  end  of 
these  two  epopees.  Bat,  notwithataayding  the  doae  oannaotioD  wluoh 
they  made  between  their  own  prodndioM  and  4ia  Hoiaarie  pdama,  and 
notwithatanding  that  thay  often  bailt  upon  paittenlar  altnaioiia  in  HoBMr, ' 
and  fmrmed  from  them  long  passages  of  their  own  poena,  still  their  man* 
ner  of  treating  and  viewing  mythioal  aoliieeta  diflhn  ao  widely  from  that 
of  Homer,  aa  of  itself  to  be  a  suffioieBt  proof  that  the  HoDiarie  poema 
were  no  longer  in  progreaa  of  development  at  the  time  of  the  Cyclic  po- 
ets,  but  had,  on  the  whole,  attained  a  settled  Ibrm,  to  whieh  no  additiona 
of  importance  were  afterward  made. 

IV.  The  Cypria'  (to  Kvirpia  ^TT)),  in  eleven  books,  was  the  first,  in  the 
order  of  the  events  contained  in  it,  of  the  poems  of  the  Epic  Cycle  relat- 
ing to  the  Trojaji  war.  It  embraced  the  period  antecedent  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Iliad,  to  which  it  was  evidently  designed  to  form  an  introduc- 
tion.   From  the  outline  given  by  Proclus,  and  from  the  extant  fragments,  • 

a  good  idea  may  be  formed  of  its,  structure  and  contents.   The  Earth,  ' 

I.     .        I  .  •     -    • ' 

>  MnHer,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  64,  Mff.   OOMpSie  lAm,  CMC  JiliK.,VOl.  II.,  p.  t48,  Mlf.,* 

Welckfr,  Der  eptsrke  Cyclus,  See. 
•  Smitkt  iiict.  Biogr.,  $.  v.  Stasinua;  Wtlcker,  vol.  ii.,  p.  85,  tf^q. 
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wearied  with  the  burden  of  the  degenerate  race  of  man,  entreats  Jupitei 
to  diminish  their  numbers.  He  grants  her  request,  and  prepares  two 
chief  agents  to  accomplish  it,  Helen  and  Achilles,  the  beauty  of  the  for- 
mer furnishing  the  cause  of  the  contest,  and  the  sword  of  the  latter  the 
instrument  of  extermination.  The  events  succeeding  the  birtli  of  Helen, 
or,  rather  (for  the  form  of  the  myth  is  varied),  her  being  sent  by  Jupiter 
to  Leda  to  bring  up,  and  the  marriage  of  Pelcus,  down  to  the  sailing  of 
the  expedition  against  Troy,  were  related  at  great  length,  and  the  inci- 
dents of  the  war  itself  much  more  briefly,  tlie  latter  part  being  apparent- 
ly occupied  chiefly  with  those  previous  adventures  of  the  heroes  which 
are  referred  to  in  the  Iliad.  It  concluded  with  the  following  somewhat 
clumsy  contrivance  to  connect  it  with  the  opening  of  the  Iliad :  the  war 
itself  is  not  found  to  be  murderous  enough  to  accomplish  the  object 
prayed  for  by  Earth,  and  in  order  to  effect  it  more  surely,  the  fresh  con- 
tention between  Achilles  and  Agamemnon  is  stirred  up  by  Jupiter. 

V.  The  Cypria  was  attributed  by  some  of  the  ancient  writers  to  Stasi- 
Nus  (XTcur7yos)  of  Cyprus,  but  the  statements  on  the  subject  are  so  vari- 
ous, and  partake  so  much  of  conjecture,  that  no  certain  conclusion  can 
be  drawn  from  them.  In  the  earliest  historical  period  of  Greek  litera- 
ture, and  before  critical  inquiries  began,  the  poem  was  accepted  without 
question  as  a  work  of  Homer.  It  is  not  till  we  come  down  to  the  times 
of  Athenaeus  and  the  grammarians  that  we  find  any  mention  of  Stasinus, 
and  even  then  the  Cypria  is  ascribed  to  him  in  a  very  hesitating  and  in- 
definite manner.^  Proclus,  who  is  our  chief  authority  for  the  history  of 
the  epic  cycle,*  not  only  tells  us  that  the  poem  was  ascribed  to  Stasinus, 
or  Hegesinas,  or  Homer,  but  what  he  and  others  say  of  Stasinus  only  adds 
new  doubts  to  those  which  already  beset  tlie  subject,  and  new  proofs  of 
the  uncertainties  of  the  ancients  themselves  respecting  it. 

VI.  Stasinus  was  said  to  have  been  the  son-in-law  of  H(mier,  who,  ac- 
cording to  one  story,  composed  the  Cypria,  and  gave  it  to  Stasinus  as  his 
daughter's  marriage  portion ;  manifestly  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  two 
different  accounts,  which  ascribed  it  to  Homer  and  Stasinus  "  Consider- 
ing the  immense  range  of  mythological  stories  which  we  know  the  po- 
em to  have  embraced,  there  is  much  probability  in  the  opinion  of  Bern- 
hardy,  that  it  was  a  work  of  many  times  and  many  hands.  Its  title  also 
was  not,  as  we  are  told,  derived  from  the  native  island  of  Stasinus,  but 
may  be  explained  by  the  conspicuous  part  which  Venus  {Kmrpls)  has  in 
the  general  action. 

VII.  Proceeding  next  to  the  Cyclic  poems  which  continued  the  Iliad,  we 
come  to  Arctincs  of  Mii.etus,*  who  was  confessedly  a  very  ancient  poet , 
nay,  he  is  even  called  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus*  the  oldest  Grecian 
poet,  whence  some  writers  have  placed  him  even  before  the  time  of 
Homer;  but  the  ancients  who  have  assigned  to  him  any  certain  date 
agree  in  placing  him  about  the  commencement  of  the  Olympiads.    He  is 

>  Aiken.,  ii.,  p.  35,  c  ;  viii.,  p.  334  ;  xv.,  p.  662,  e. 

2  l*rocl.,  Ckrestom.,  in  Gaisford's  Hephast.  tt  Pnycl.,  p.  471,  sttjq. 

3  Prod.,  I.  c. ;  l^lian.,  V.  //.,  J5. 

♦  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  $.  v. ;  Welckrr,  vol.  i.,  p.  211,  sciq.      *  Ant  Rom.,  i  ,  0;?,  acqq. 
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called  a  disciple  of  Homer;  and,  from  all  we  know  al)oiit  liuu,  iUvn-  was 
scarcely  a  poft  in  his  timr  who  (Ifst-rvcd  this  title  nioi<'  tlian  Aretinus. 
He  was  the  most  distin'juishcd  anionL^  the  cyelic  pot  js.  There  were  m 
antiqnity  two  epic  poeni^s  belonging  to  the  cycle,  uhieii  are  unanimously 
attrihntfnl  to  him,  namely,  tiic  A'ldt  'wpis  (AIOiottIs)  and  *IAiou  Tr^pa-ls. 

VIII.  The  JEihiopis  was  in  five  hcjoks.  It  was  a  kiiul  of  conliiiualioii 
of  the  Iliad,  and  its  chief  heroes  were  Memnon,  son  of  Aurora,  king  uf  ihe 
i£thiopians,  and  Achilles,  who  slew  bim.  The  substance  of  it  has  be«ii 
preserved  by  Proclus.  The  *IX(ov  ircp^ff ,  or  Destruetion  of  i/mm,  was  in 
two  books,  and  contained  a  description  of  the  taking  and  destruction  of 
Troy,  and  the  subsequent  events,  until  the  departure  of  the  Greeks.  The 
SBbstance  of  this  poem  has  also  been  given  by  Proclus.  A  thfard  epic 
poem,  called  Tnavoixaxlat  that  is,  the  fi^ht  of  the  gods  with  the  Titans,  and 
which  was  probably  llie  first  poem  in  the  epic  cycle,  was  ascriiied  by 
some  to  Arctinus,  by  others  to  Eumelus  of  Corinth.' 

DC.  LEscHKf.  or  Leschkus'  (Aeo-x-rjy,  Af<rx€ws)i  was  a  native  of  Pyrrha, 
in  the  island  of  l.eshos-,  and  in  tlie  nei^rhborhood  of  Mytilene,^  Hence  he 
is  called  a  Mytilenean  or  Lesl^ian.  The  hot  aulhoritits  eoueur  in  placing 
him  in  the  time  rtf  Arehihu-lius*,  or  about  the  18th  olympiad.  'I'lie  ac- 
count, therefore,  which  we  tind  in  aneu  nt  authurs  of  a  eoutesl  beiwren 
Arctinus  and  Leschet',  eaji  only  laean  iliai.  the  later  competed  v.  iih  liie  ^ 
earlier  poet  in  treating  the  same  subjects,  and  not  tliat  they  were  con- 
temporaries, which  would  be  an  anaehionism.  His  poem,  which  was  at- 
tributed by  many  to  Homer,  and,  besides,  to  various  other  authors,  was 
called  the  Little  Iliad  (*lAi&s  v  A^ttfvovy,  or  *Ufjb  luitpi).  It  consisted  of 
foor  books,  according  to  Proclus,  who  has  preserved  an  extract  from  it. 
It  was  evidently  intended  as  a  supplement  to  the.  Homeric  Iliad ;  conse- 
quently, it  related  the  events  after  the  death  of  Heotori  the  fate  of  Ajax. 
the  exploits  of  Philoctetes,  Neoptolemus,  and  Ulysses,  and  the  final  cap- 
ture and  destruction  of  Troy  ♦  The  connection  of  events  was  necessarily 
loose  and  superficial,  and  witliout  any  unity  of  sul)ject.* 

X.  Between  the  poems  of  Arctinus,  and  Lesehes.  and  the  Ods^bey, 
came  the  ei)ic  of  Agias,*  the  Tra^/enian,  divided  into  five  hooky,  and  en- 
titled yosloi  {^Scrroi).  His  poem  was  celebrated  in  ant!(iuity.  aiul  gave 
the  history  of  the  return  (vSa-roi)  ol  the  Grecians  I'rom  Troy,  and  consisted 
of  five  books.  The  poem  began  with  the  cause  of  the  misfortunes  which 
befell  the  Greeks  on  their  way  home  and  after  their  arrival,  that  is,  with 
the'  outrage  committed  upon  Cassandra  and  with  the  seizure  of  the  Palla- 
dium. Agias  wrote  about  B.C.  740.  Some  writers  attributed  the  N^mi 
Urfltomer.*  Similar  poems,  and  with  tlie  same  title,  were  written  by  oth* 
er  poets  also.*  Wherever  the  fidmt,  however,  is  mentioned  without  a 
name,  we  have  generally  to  understand  the  work  of  Agias.' 

XI.  The  continuation  of  the  Odyssey  was  the  2>/<yoiiia"  (l^A*7oyttt). 

>  UiJIeii.,  i.,  jt.  22  ;  vii.,  p.  277.    =  S,uith,  Dirt.  Ringr.,  s.  %>.         I'ausan.,  x.,  25,  5. 
*  Ariat.,  Pott.,  23,  nl.  Uekktr.    *  MuUer,  Hist.  Cr.  Ai/.,p.60.    •  Smi/A,  Pict.  Hiog.,M,v. 
^  Suul.f  3.  r.  I'boToi Anthol.  Planud.,  iv.,  30. 
«  etboi.  ad  KmL,  Ot.,  xtil.,  SI ;  AUun.^  tv.,  p.  157 ;  Ix.,  p.  4fM. 
'  Th»;  name  was  formerly  written  Augic»,  through  a  misiakc  or  the  fir^f  fditor  of  Hu. 
Excerpta  of  Proclus.         ««  J/iiWer,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  70 ;  HV/cAer,  vol.  ii..  p.  301,  •mq. 
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It  consisted  of  two  books  or  rhapsodies,  and  formed  the  condusioii  of  the 
epic  cycle.  Evoaxok  {Ebyifim)  of  CyiBits,  wbo  did  nol  live  before  the 
68d  Olympiad,  is  named  as  the  author.  It  contained  an  account  of  all  that 
happened  after  the  light  of  Ulysses  with  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  until  the 
death  of  Ulysses.  The  substance  of  the  poem  is  preserved  by  Produs. 
As  Eugamon  lived  at  so  late  a  period,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  made 
use  of  tiie  ptoductions  of  earlier  poets;  and  Clemens  of  Alexandrea  ex- 
pressly states  that  Eugamon  incorporated  in  his  Telegonia  a  whole  epic 
poem  of  Mussus,'  entitled  "  Thcsprotuy  The  name  Telegonia  was  fonned 
from  Telegonus,  a  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe,  who  killed  his  father. 

XII.  With  the  exception  of  the  events  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  re- 
turn of  the  Greeks,  nothing  was  so  eh)sely  connected  with  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  as  tiie  war  of  the  Argivcs  against  Thebes;  since  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal heroes  of  Greece,  particularly  Diomede  and  Stiienelub,  were  them- 
selves among  the  conquerors  of  Thehes,  and  their  fathers  before  them,  a 
bolder  and  wilder  race,  had  fought  on  the  same  spot,  in  a  contest  wfaidit 
Uiou^  unattended  with  victory,  was  still  far  from  inglorious.  The  Th^ 
kAi,  whi6h  consisted  of  seven  books,  or  6600  verses,  took  this  war  Ibr  its 
sul^ject,  and  originated  from  Argos.  The  JBfigihd  CEntfywoi)  was  so  ftr 
a  second  part  of  the  Thebaut  that  it  was  sometimes  c(»aprehended  under 
the  same  name.  Its  subject  was  the  second  expedition  against  Thebes, 
in  which  the  Epigoni  proved  successful.^ 


CHAPTER  Xn. 
81C0ND  OR  POETICAL  FKRIOD-^ewrtAiNMl. 
HB8I0D. 

I.  Hiaon  ('H^ipSos)'  was  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  poets,  and  we  possess 
leapeoting  his  persoiud  histoiy  little  more  authentic  infonnalion  than  re- 
specting that  of  Homer,  together  with  whom  he  is  frequently  mentioned 
by  the  ancients.  The  names  of  these  two  poets,  in  Ihct,  form,  as  it  were, 
the  two  poles  of  the  early  epic  poetry  of  the  Grecte ;  and  as  Homer  rep- 
resents the  poetry,  or  school  of  poetry,  belonging  chiefly  to  Ionia,  in  Asia 
Minor,  so  Hesiod  is  the  representative  of  a  school  of  bards,  which  was 
developed  somewhat  later  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Helicon,  in  Boeotia,  and 
spread  over  Phocis  and  Euhcea. 

IT.  The  only  points  of  resemblance  between  the  two  poets,  or  their  re- 
spective schools,  consist  in  their  forms  of  versification  and  in  their  dia- 
lect, but  in  all  other  respects  they  move  in  totally  different  spheres  ;  for 
the  Homeric  takes  for  its  subjects  the  restless  activity  of  the  Heroic  Age, 
while  the  Hesiodic  turns  its  attention  to  the  quiet  pursuits  of  ordinary 
life,  to  the  origin  of  the  world,  the  gods  and  heroes.  The  latter  thus  gives 
to  its  productions  an  ethical  and  religious  character ;  and  this  circum- 
stance akme  suggests  an  advance  in  the  intellectual  state  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  upon  that  deiacted  in  the  Homeric  poems;  though  we  do  not 
mean  to  assert  that  the  elements  of  the  Hesiodic  poetry  are  of  a  later  date 

t  MUbr,  Km,  Or.  Ltt^  p.  Tl.  >  amWt,  Diet.  Biogr., «.  v. 
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than  the  age  of  Homer,  for  the^  ms^,  on  the  contrary,  be  as  ancient  as 
the  Greek  nation  itself 

III.  But  we  must,  at  any  rate,  infer  that  the  Hesiodic  poetry,  such  as  it 
has  come  down  to  us,  is  of  later  growth  than  the  Homeric  ;  an  opinion 
wiiieh  is  dmfinned  also  by  the  language  and  expressions  of  the  two 
sdMxda,  and  by  a  variety  of  ooUatoal  circnmstaiiees,  among  whicb  we 
may  mentifm  tiie  range  of  knowledge  being  much  more  extensiTe  in  fhe 
pomns  which  bear  the  name  of  Hesiod  than  in  those  attributed  to  Ho- 
mer. ^Biod^^  .and  others  regarded  Homer  and  Hesaod  as  contempo- 
laitea,  and  some  even  assigned  to  the  latter  an  eariier  date  than  the  for- 
mer ;^  but  the  general  opinion  of  the  ancients  was  that  Homer  was  the 
elder  of  the  two. 

IV.  Most  modem  critics  assume  that  Hesiod  lived  about  a  century  later 
than  Hoiner,  which  is  pretty  much  in  accordance  with  the  statement  of 
some  ancient  writers,  who  place  him  about  the  eleventh  Olympiad,  that 
is,  about  B.C.  735.  Respecting  the  life  of  the  poet  we  derive  some  infor- 
mation from  one  of  the  poems  ascribed  to  him,  namely,  the''E/yyo  koi  7]fx4' 
pcu.  We  learn  from  that  poem'  that  he  was  born  in  tlic  village  of  Ascra, 
in  BcEOtia,  whither  his  father  had  emigrated  from  the  ^'Eolian  Cyma,  in 
Asia  Minor.  The  poet  describes  himself^  as  tending  a  flock  on  the  side 
of  Mount  Helicon,  and  from  this,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  of  his  calling 
himself  an  ari^rtros,*'  we  must  infer  that  he  belonged  to  an  humble  station, 
and  was  engaged  in  rural  pursuits.  But  subsequently  his  circumstances 
seem  to  have  been  bettered,  and  after  the  death  of  his  father  he  was  in- 
volved in  a  dispute  with  his  brother  Perses  about  ids  small  patrimony, 
idiioh  was  decide^  in  &vor  of  Perses.^ 

v.  Hesiod  seems  after  this  to  have  migrated  to  Orchomenus,  where  he 
qient  the  remainder  of  his  life.*  At  Orchomenus  he  is  also  said  to  have 
been  buried,  and  his  tomb  was  shown  there  in  later  times.  What  we 
have  thus  far  stated  is  all  that  can  be  said  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
about  the  life  of  Hesiod.  Among  the  apocryphal  stories  related  of  the 
bard  is  one  respecting  a  poetical  contest  between  him  and  Homer,  which 
is  said  to  have  taken  place  at  Chalcis  during  the  funeral  solemnities  of 
King  Amphidamas,  or,  according  to  others,  at  Aulis  or  Delos.'  The  stor>' 
of  this  contest  gave  rise  to  a  composition  still  extant  under  the  title  of 
*Kyiiv  'OfjL-f^pov  Kol  'HaidSov,  the  work  of  a  grammarian  who  lived  toward 
the  end  of  the  first  century  of  our  era,  in  which  the  two  poets  are  repre- 
sented as  engaged  in  the  contest,  and  answering  each  other  in  their  verses. 
The  author  of  this  production  pretends  to  know  the  whole  family  history 
of  Hesiod,  and  traces  his  descent  from  Orpheus,  Linus,  and  Apollo  him- 
self. These  legends,  though  they  arc  mere  fictions,  show  the  connection 
which  the^  ancients  conceived  to  exist  between  the  poetry  of  Hesiod  (es- 
p^9|)^||p-Theogony)  and  the  ancient  schools  of  priests  and  herds,  which 
bji  tfailr  seats  in  Thrace  and  Pieria,  and  thlBUce  spread  into  Bceotia,  where 

•  Cefl.,  III.,  Hi  XfiU,  21  i  SuitL,  s.  v.  'Hcn'oio?.  »  ▼.  648,  seqq. 

^  gNBT.,  M. '        -        •  *  Op.et  Diet,  636.  »  Id.,  219, 881, 637. 

^^md.  op.  ProcL,  yevev  fl^tiBav,  p.  xltv. ;  He*.,  ed.  G9M. 
,T  fVoebw,  L  c,  p.  xUti. ;  Pbtt.,  Conv.  Sep.  Sap-,  10. 
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thov  probably  lormed  the  elements  out  of  which  the  Hesiodic  poetry  was 

di'vcloprd. 

^'I.  The  (litrerenccs  between  the  Homerie  and  the  Hesiodie  sehoolsof 
poetry  are  plain  and  obvious,  and  were  recognized  in  aneieiit  times  no  less 
than  at  present,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  *Ayi^  *Ofiiipov  koI  'Ho-m^Sov.*  In 
their  mode  of  deliTeiy  the  popts  of  the  two  schools  likewise  diiRsred ;  fbr 
while  the  Homeric  poems  were  recited  under  the  accompaniment  of 
cithara,  those  of  Hesiod  were  recited  without  any  musical  infetnAnent,  tlie 
reciter  holding  in  his  hand  only  a  branch  of  bay,  or  a  Mlt(pd0Sos,  <ndpr- 
rpop).*  Another  point  of  difference  between  the  Homeric  and  Hesiodic 
poetry  is  produced  by  certain  grammatical  forms  in  the  language  of  Hesiod, 
although  the  dialect  in  which  the  poems  of  both  schools  are  composed  is, 
on  the  whole,  the  same,  namely,  the  Ionic-epic,  which  had  become  estab- 
lished as  the  laniTiiai^^e  (»repic  poetry  lhrou<r1i  the  infliientv^  of  Homer. 

VII.  The  aiicii  nts  attributed  to  Hesiod  a  great  variety  ol  works  ;  that 
is,  all  those  wiiich  in  lorni  and  suhstaiice  answered  to  ihf  spirit  of  the 
Hesiodic  school,  and  thus  se(^med  to  be  of  a  common  orifrin.  We  shall 
subjoin  a  list  of  ibcin,  hcginninff  with  those  which  are  still  extant. 

1.  "Epya  Koi  'H/utpai,  or''Ep7a  simply,  commonly  called  Opera  ct  Dim,  or 
*'  Works  and  Days."  In  the  time  of  Pausanias,'  this  was  the  only  poem 
which  the  people  about  Mount  Helicon  considered  to  be  a  genuine  pro- 
duction of  Hesiod,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  ten  lines,  which  certain- 
ly appear  to  have  been  prefixed  by  a  later  hand.  There  are  also  several 
other  parts  of  this  poem  which  seem  to  be  later  interpolations ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  it  bears  the  unpress  of  a  genuine  production  of  very  high  an- 
tiquity, though  in  its  present  form  it  may  consist  only  of  disjointed  por- 
tions of  the  original.  It  is  \vritten  in  the  most  homely  and  simple  style, 
with  scarcely  any  poetic  imagery  or  ornament,  and  must  be  looked  upon 
as  the  most  ancient  specimen  of  didactic  poetry.  Ti  contains  ethical,  po- 
I  lltical,  and  economical  precepts,  the  last  of  which  constitute  the  frreater 
part  of  the  work,  consisting  of  rules  about  choosing  a  wife,  the  education 
of  children,  agriciilture,  commerce,  and  navigation. 

A  poem  on  these  subjects  was  not.  of  course,  lield  in  much  esteem  by 
the  powerful  and  ruling  classes  in  Cireece  at  the  time,  and  made  the  Spar- 
tan Cleomenes  contemptuously  call  Hesiod  the  poet  of  Helots,  in  contrast 
with  Homer,  the  delight  of  the  warrior.*  Afterward,  however,  when  the 
warlike  spirit  of  the  Heroic  Ages  subsided,  and  peaceftal  pursuits  began 
to  be  held  .in  higher  esteem,  the  poet  of  the  plough  rose  from  his  obscu- 
^  rity,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  sage ;  nay,  the  very  contrast  with  tiie  he- 
roic poetry  may  have  contributed  to  raise  his  fiime,  except,  indeed,  with 
such  martial  spirits  as  Cleomenes.  At  all  events,  the  poem,  notwithstand- 
ing its  want  of  unity,  and  the  incoherence  of  its  parts,  gives  us  an  attract- 
ive picture  of  the  simplicity  of  the  early  Greek  mode  of  Ufe,  of  their  man- 
ners, and  their  domestic  relations. 

The  conclusion  of  the  poem,  from  v.  750  to  828.  is  a  sort  of  calendar, 
and  was  probably  appended  to  it  in  later  times ;  and  the  addition  koI  ^/ic- 

'  p.  24H.  ed.  GOttHUf.  2  Heshd.,  Throtr.,  30  ;  Pans.,  ix.,  80;  X.,  7,  8. 

*  Patt*.,  IX.,  31,  3.      •  *  Plut.,  Apophth.  Lac.  QUom.,  i. 
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pai,  m  the  title  of  the  poem,  seems  to  have  been  added  in  consequence  of 
this  appendage,  for  the  poem  is  sometimes  simply  called  "Zpya.  It  would 
farther  seem  that  three  distinct  poems  have  been  inserted  in  it,  namely  : 
1.  The  fable  of  Prometheus  and  Pandora  (v.  47-105) ;  2.  On  the  Ages  of 
the  World,  which  are  designated  by  the  names  of  metals  (v.  109-201) ; 
and,  3.  A  Description  of  Winter  (v.  504-558).  1  he  first  two  of  these  poems 
are  not  so  much  out  of  keeping  with  the  whole  as  the  third,  which  is 
manifestly  the  most  recent  production  of  all,  and  most  foreign  to  the  spirit 
of  Hesiod.  That  which  remains,  after  the  deduction  of  these  probable  in- 
ter|K)lations,  consists  of  a  collection  of  maxims,  proverbs,  and  wise  say- 
ings, containing  a  considerable  amount  of  practical  wisdom ;  and  some 
of  these  yv&jxcu  or  vwoB^Kai  may  be  as  old  as  the  Greek  nation  itself* 

2.  e^o-yoviay  or  "  Tkeogony^  This  poem  was,  as  we  have  iilready  re- 
marked, not  considered  by  Hesiod's  countrymen  to  be  a  genuine  produc- 
tion of  the  poet's.  It  presents,  indeed,  great  differences  from  the  preced- 
ing one,  its  very  subject  being  apparently  foreign  to  the  homely  author 
of  the  "Epya.  The  Alexandrine  grammarians,  however,  especially  Zenod- 
otus  and  Aristarchus,  appear  to  have  had  no  doubt  about  its  genuineness,' 
though  their  opinion  can  not  be  taken  to  mean  any  thing  else  than  that 
the  poem  contained  notliing  that  was  opposed  to  the  character  of  the 
Hesiodic  school ;  and  thus  much  we  may  therefore  take  for  granted,  that 
the  "  Theogony"  is  not  the  production  of  the  same  poet  as  the  "Zpya^  and 
that  it  probably  belongs  to  a  later  date. 

The  *' Theogony"  gives  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  world  and  the 
birth  of  the  gods,  explaining  the  whole  order  of  nature  in  a  series  of 
genealogies,  for  every  part  of  physical  as  well  as  moral  nature  there  ap- 
pears personified  in  the  character  of  a  distinct  being.  The  whole  con- 
cludes with  an  account  of  some  of  the  most  illustrious  heroes,  whereby 
the  poem  enters  into  some  kind  of  connection  with  the  Homeric  epics. 
The  whole  poem  may  be  divided  into  three  parts:  1.  Tlie  Cosmogony, 
which  widely  difllgrs  from  the  simple  Homeric  notion,'  and  afterward 
served  as  the  ground-work  for  the  various  physical  speculations  of  the 
Greek  philosophers,  who  looked  upon  the  Theogony  of  Hesiod  as  contain- 
ing in  an  allegorical  form  all  tiie  physical  wisdom  that  they  were  able  to 
propound,  though  Hesiod  himself  was  believed  not  to  have  been  aware  of 
the  profound  philosophical  and  theological  wisdom  which  he  was  uttering. 
The  Cosmogony  extends  from  v.  116  to  452  ;  2.  The  Theogony,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  from  v.  453  to  962  ;  and,  3.  The  last  portion,  which 
is,  in  fact,  a  heroogony,  being  an  account  of  the  heroes  bom  from  mortal 
mothers,  whose  charms  had  drawn  the  immortals  fr(»m  Olympus.  This 
part  is  very  brief,  extending  only  from  v.  963  to  1021,  and  forms  the 
transition  to  the  Eaa,  of  which  we  shall  speak  jjresently. 

If  we  ask  for  the  sources  from  which  tiie  author  of  the  Theogony  drew 
his  information  respecting  the  origin  of  the  world  and  tlio  gods,  the  an- 
swer can  not  be  much  more  than  a  conjecture,  for  there  is  no  direct  in- 
formation on  the  point.   Herodotus  asserts  tliat  Homer  and  Hesiod  made 


»  laocr.  c.  Nicocl.,  p.  23,  c<l.  Steph. ;  Lucian..  Th'n!.  ttr  ffrv.,  \„  8. 

»  ScAo/.  Venet.  ad  It  ,  wul.,  39.  -  //   xiv  .  2OO 
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the  Theogony  of  the  Greeks ;  and,  in  reference  to  Hesiod  in  particular, 
this  probably  means  that  Hesiod  collected  and  combined  into  a  system  the 
various  local  legends,  especially  of  northern  Greece,  such  as  they  had 
been  handed  down  by  priests  and  bards.  The  assertion  of  Herodotus 
farther  obliges  us  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that,  in  the  earliest 
Greek  theology,  the  gods  do  not  appear  in  any  detinite  forms,  whereas 
Hesiod  strives  to  anthropomorphize  all  of  them,  the  ancient  elementary 
gods,  as  well  as  the  later  dynasties  of  Saturn  and  Jove.  Now  both  the 
system  of  the  gods  and  the  forms  under  which  he  conceived  them  after* 
ynsd  beetinB  iirmly  established  in  Greeee,  and,  considered  in  tide  w^Tt 
the  amertion  of  Herodotne  is  pesftotly  ooireet  '* 

l^^Mtber  the  focm  in  whidi  the  Theogony  has  e«M  doi^ 
original  and  genuine  one,  and  whether  it  is  oonplete  or  only  aftagmeatr 
is  a  question  which  has  been  nuidi  disetissed  in  modem  timiris.  Thero 
can  be  fittie  doubt  but  that  in  the  eooiae  of  tine  the  poets  of  the  Hesiodie 
school  and  the  ifaapsodists  introduced  various  iafteipolBtioiis,  which  pro- 
duced many  of  the  inequalities,  both  in  the  suhsttaee  and  foim  of  the 
poem,  which  we  now  perceive ;  many  parts,  also,  may  have  been  lost. 
Hermann  has  endeavored  to  show  that  there  exist  no  less  than  seven  dif- 
ferent introductions  to  the  Theogony,  and  that,  consequently,  there  ex- 
isted as  many  different  recensions  and  editions  of  it.  But  as  our  present 
form  itself  belongs  to  a  very  early  date,  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to 
determine  what  part  of  it  formed  the  original  kernel,  and  what  is  to  be  . 
considered  as  later  addition  or  interpolation.^ 

3.  'Hoicu,  or  7]o7ai  fxtydxaiy  also  called  Kard^oyoi  yvvaiKwv.  The  name 
^ouu  was  derived,  according  to  the  ancient  grammarians,  from  the  fact 
that  the  heroines,  who,  by  their  connection  ¥rith  the  immortal  gods,  had 
become  the  mothers  of  the  most  illostrious  heroes,  wete  introdnoed  into 
the  poem  by  the  ezprossion  I)  o7i},  **  or  sueh  as.**  The  poem  itself  whteb 
is  lost,  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  ibur  books,  the  lasi  of  n4dch  was  by 
far  the  longest,  and  was  hence  called  i^oSu  fir^dKiu,  whereas  the  titles 
iimriKaiym^  or  belonged  to  ^  whole  body  of  poetiy,  conlaiBing  ao- 
oonnts  of  the  women  who  had  been  befoved  by  the  gods,  and  bad  tinia  be* 
come  the  mothers  of  the  heroes  in  the  various  parts  of  Greece,  from  whom 
the  ruling  families  derived  their  origin.  The  work  thus  contained  the 
genealogies  or  pedigrees  of  the  most  illustrious  Greek  families.  Whether 
the  Ecea'  or  Catalogi  was  the  work  of  one  and  the  same  poet,  was  a  dis- 
puted point  among  the  ancients  themselves.' 

4.  *k<nr\s  'HpcucK^ovs^  or  "  Shield  of  Hercules,''  a  poem  on  the  combat  be- 
tween Hercules  and  Cycnus,  containing  a  description  of  the  hero's  shield. 
This  description  is  an  imitation  of  the  Homeric  account  of  the  shield  of 
Achilles,  but  is  done  with  much  less  skill  and  ability.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  this  poem,  or  perhaps  fragment  of  a  poem,  originally  belonged 
totheEtttt. 

6.  Alylfuos,  an  epic  poem,  consisting  of  sevml  books  or  ihapsodfes,  on 

'  Comparp  Creuzrr  und  Hmnann,  Brief e  fiber  Hom.  Wtd  Het,,  Heid«lb.,  lQi7,  8tq, 
Sickler,  Cadmus,  ice,  iiildburg.,  1618,  4to. 
a  Schof.     AfOtL  Rkod.,  it.,  181 ;  Sehol.  ad  ITm.,  JUmgn  149. 
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the  story  of  iEgimius,  the  famous  ancestral  hero  of  the  Dorians,  the 
mythical  history  of  the  Dorians  in  general.  Some  of  the  ancients  at- 
tributed  this  poem  to  Cercops  of  Miletus.*  A  few  fragments  alone  remain. 

6.  MfKapLTToSlay  an  epic  poem,  consisting  of  at  least  three  books,  and 
containing  the  stories  about  the  seer  Melampus.  It  was  thus  of  a  similar 
character  with  the  poems  which  celebrated  the  glory  of  the  heroic  fami- 
lies of  the  Greeks.  Some  of  the  ancients  denied  that  this  was  an  Hesi- 
odic  poem.'    Fragments  alone  have  reached  us. 

7.  *E^-fjyv<rts  iirl  ripoffiv.  This  is  mentioned  as  an  Hesiodic  work  by 
Pausanias,*  and  is  distinguished  by  liim  from  another  entitled  (in]  navriKd; 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  both  were  identical  with,  or  portions  of,  an 
astronomical  work,  ascribed  to  Hesiod,  under  the  title  of  karpiK^  fii^Kos, 
or  a(rrpo\cryla.*   We  have  some  fragments  remaining. 

8.  Xdpccyos  vKoBriKai.  This  seems  to  have  been  an  imitation  of  the 
"TEpya.    A  few  fragments  remain. 

VIII.  The  poems  of  Hesiod,  especially  the  Thcogony,  were  looked  up 
to  by  the  Greeks  from  very  early  times  as  great  authority  in  theological 
and  philosophical  matters,  and  philosophers  of  nearly  every  school  at- 
tempted, by  various  modes  of  interpretation,  to  bring  about  a  harmony 
between  the  statements  of  Hesiod  and  their  own  theories.  Tlie  scholars 
of  Alexandrea  and  of  other  cities,  such  as  Zenodotus,  Aristophanes,  Aris- 
tarchus,  Crates  of  Mallus,  Apollonius  Rhodius,  Seleueus  of  Alexandrea, 
Plutarch,  and  others,  devoted  themselves  with  great  zeal  to  the  criticism 
and  explanation  of  the  poems  of  Hesiod  ;  but  all  their  works  on  this  poet 
are  lost,  with  the  exception  of  some  isolated  remarks  contained  in  the 
schoha  on  Hesiod,  now  extant.  These  scholia  are  the  productions  of  a 
much  later  age,  though  their  authors  made  use  of  the  works  of  the  earlier 
grammarians.  The  scholia  of  the  Neo-Platonist  I*roclus  (though  only  in 
an  abridged  form),  of  Joannes  Tzetzes,  and  Moschopulus,  on  the  ^Epytx, 
and  introductions  on  the  life  of  Hesiod,  are  still  extant.  The  scholia  on 
the  Theogony  are  a  compilation  from  earlier  and  later  commentators. 
The  most  complete  edition  of  the  scholia  on  Hesiod  is  that  in  the  third 
volume  of  Gaisford's  PoetcE  Graci  Minorcs. 

IDITIONS  OP  HESIOD.^ 

IX.  The  Greek  text  of  the  Hesiodic  poems  was  first  printed  at  Milan  in  1403,  fbl.,  to- 
gether with  Isocrates  and  some  of  the  idylls  of  Theocritus.  The  next  edition  is  that  in 
the  collection  of  gnomic  and  bucolic  poems,  published  by  Aldus  Manutius,  Venice,  1495. 
The  first  separate  edition  is  that  of  Junta,  Florence,  1515,  and  again  1540,  8vo.  The  first 
edition  that  contains  the  Greek  scholia  is  that  of  TrincaTeilus,  Venice,  1537,  4to,  and 
more  complete  ai  Cologne,  1542,  8vo,  and  Frankfttrt,  1591,  8vo.  The  most  important 
among  the  subsequent  editions  are  those  of  Dan.  Ueinsius,  Amsterdam,  16d7,  8vo,  with 
lectiones  Hesiodea  and  notes  by  Scaliger  and  Guietus :  it  was  reprinted  by  Leclerc  in 
1701,  8vo ;  of  Th.  Robinson,  Oxford,  1737,  4to;  reprinted  at  Leipzig,  1746,  8vo  ;  of  Loes- 
ner,  Leipzig,  1778,  8vo,  containing  all  that  his  predecessors  had  accumulated,  together 
with  some  new  remarks ;  of  Gaisford,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Poetce  Grteci  Mmores, 
where  some  new  manuscripts  are  collated ;  and  of  Gottllng,  Gotha  and  Erfhrt,  1831, 8vo 
(2d  ed.,  1843),  with  good  critical  and  explanatory  notes.  A  revision  of  the  text  by  Loers^ 
with  Latin  rersion,  is  giren  in  the  Bibl.  Gneca  of  Didot,  Paris,  1840.   The  'Epya  were 

»  ApoUod.,  li.,  1,  3;  Diog.  Lant.,  ii.,  40.  »  Pans.,  ix.,  31,  4.  >  hi.  ib. 

*  Athtn.,  xi.,  p.  491 :  Pint.,  Dt  Pyth.  Orac,  18.     »  SmUk,  Diet.  Uiogr.,  s.  ». 
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•dit«d  al60  by  Brtinck,  in  his  Poet<e  Gnomiri  and  other  roliections.  The  Theogony  was 
edited  separately  by  F.  A.  Wolf,  iralle.  1763.  and  hy  \^n  Lmnop,  Amsterdam,  lS43,8vo, 
witti  a  very  useful  coouucutary.  There  are  also  tvvu  good  ediiiona  oftbe  'Aatis,  the  one 
by  Heinridiy  Bnalau,  1603,  8to,  with  an  introdoetioD,  aetaiiUa,  and  eoBBneotary ;  and  tlie 
oclier  1)y  Ranke,  QnedUnbnrg,  1840, 8vo. 


CHAPTER  XUL 
SECOND  OR  POETICAL  WHIOD  voMmm. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EPIC  POETRT  OP  THIS  PERIOD.* 

1.  Great  as  was  the  number  of  poems  which  in  ancit'iit  times  passed 
under  the  name  of  Homer,  and  were  connected  m  tin  way  of  supplement 
or  continuation  with  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  also  of  those  which  were 
included  under  the  all-compreheiisiTe  name  of  Hesiod,  yet  these  formed 
only  about  one  half  of  the  entire  epic  literature  of  the  early  Greeks.'  Of 
the  others,  some  appear  to  have  aimed  at  a  certain  amount  of  Homeric 
unity  of  structure,  others  were  but  metrical  chronicles.  Their  authore 
appear,  for  the  most  part,  both  in  the  selection  of  their  mythical  subjects 
and  in  general  style  and  phraseology,  to  have  conformed  to  the  old  con- 
ventional  standard  of  epic  mannerism 

IT.  Toward  the  close  of  this  period,  however,  efforts  are  observable 
on  the  part  of  Pisander.  Epimenides,  and  other  poetically  gifted  disciples 
of  the  popular  schools  of  religious  my.Ntici^m,  who  availed  themselves  of 
the  Epic  Muse  in  promulgating  their  doctrines,  to  enliven  the  prevailing 
monotony,  partly  by  the  introduction  of  new  materials,  partly  by  bolder 
methods  of  working  up  those  transmiltcd  by  their  predecessors.  Few  of 
these  works,  however,  enjoyed  any  great  celebrity  or  popularity  with  the 
later  Hellenic  public.  Several  had  perished  even  during  the  flourishing 
ages  of  Greek  literature,  or  were  no  longer  femfliar  in  the  Original  text  to 
the  authors  by  whom  they  were  cited ;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  Ihn- 
ited  stock  of  liagments,  the  whole  are  now  entbrely  lost.  We  subjoin  a 
brief  account  of  the  principal  ones  among  these  wnriters. 

III.  1.  CiN.T-.THON*  {Kivcd6<av\  of  Lacedajmon,  is  placed  by  Eusebius*  in 
B.C.  765.  He  w^as  the  author  of:  1.  Telcgonia  {Trjkfyovla),  which  gave 
the  history  of  Ulysses,  from  the  jioint  where  the  Odyssey  breaks  off  to  his 
death  *  2.  Gcncahuies,  which  are  frequently  referred  to  by  Pausanias,* 
and  whiol)  must  consecjuently  have  been  extant  in  A.T).  175.  3.  Hcradca 
('HpuhrAfia),  containing  an  account  of  the  adventures  of  Hercules.*'  4.  (LV/- 
■poduL  {Olhiirooia),  the  adventures  of  Q']dipus ;  a.scribed  to  Cinaethon  in  an 
ancient  inscription,  but  other  authorities  speak  of  the  author  as  uncer- 
tain.^ 5.  The  Little  Iliad  {'iKiiks  fiiKpd),  attributed  by  some  to  Ginstiion, 
though' more  correctly  by  othere  to  Lesches,  whom  we  have  already  men- 
tioned among  the  Cyclic  poets. 

2.  EuNBLos  (FIfiwiflnr).  of  Corinth,  a  member  of  the  noble  house  of  the 

»  MuUer,  Bust.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  100 ;  3fur«,  Crit.  HUt.^  vol.  ii.,  p.  445,  aeq. 
■  Smt/A,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.v.  »  CAnm.,  <N.  S,  4.  ♦  JSSmI.,  L  c 

*  PteM.,  tt.,  ft,  7  i  H.,  18,  5 ;  iv.,  3,  1,  &c.  •  StAof.  ad  4§9tt.  RSMi,  1.,  IStT. 

v  rmt$^  tx.t  i,  5 ;  SckffU  ad  Eur^.,  Pftom.,  1700. 
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BaecMadga,  icwriAed  about  79Uf44  B.C.  EqkA^  inakes  him  contem- 
poiaiy  with  AtotinQs.  Those  of  the  po«n8  aseribed  to  him  which  appeal 
pretty  certaiidj  geaamb  were  genetdogical  and  historical  legends.  To 
tUa  class  belonged  his  CoriiUhitn  History  (Kopn^ioMi)  ;^  his  Europia  (it^ 
«NiX  or  legend  of  Baropa]  and  his  JlposSBiw  is  Ai^KoVf*  a  strain  whkh  he 
had  composed  for  the  Messenians,  fbr  a  sacred  mission  to  the  temple  of 
Ddoe.  He  also  wrote  Bougania  (Bouyovfa),  a  poem  on  bee5>,  which  the 
Greeks  called  fiovy6^at  and  povyevits.^  Some  writers  ascribed  to  him  a 
Tirayofiaxidy  which  was  also  attributed  to  Arctinus.  The  Cyclic  poem 
on  the  return  of  the  Greeks  from  Troy  is  ascribed  to  Eumeius  by  a  scho* 
liast  on  Pindar,  who  writes  the  name  wronirly,  Eumolpus. 

3.  Antimachi's  {'AtrrLftaxos),  of  Teos.  an  epic  poet  of  great  antiquity, 
but  of  httle  celebrity.    Plutarch*  cites  hini  as  having  mentioned,  contem- 
poraneously it  must  be  undertitood,  the  eclipse  which  happened  on  the  20th 
of  April,  in  the  third  year  of  the  sixth  Olympiad,  B.C.  753,  the  date  assign- 
ed to  the  foundation  of  Rome.   The  title  of  no  work  by  this  poet  has  been 
preserved,  and  ba\  a  single  verse  is  quoted,  in  condemnation  of  bribery.  ' 
V  Airjtiiom  ("A^fos),  of  Samos,*  ranks  among  the  more  ancient  epic  poets  » 
af  tUvfonedogieal  ovder,  but  no  specific  date  is  connected  with  Ids  name, 
OHT  iie  ki»  woifcs  ihentioned  under  any  other  titlea  than  the  general  one 
of  genealogies.  He  lived  in  all  probability  about  B.C.  700.  He  seems  * 
l0rte«]»*trBBtad  a  fariety  of  subjects,  aa  epiaodes,  it  may  be  presumed, 
i|iiiqilive.of  local  and  famUy  history.  The  longest  extant  passage;  gives 
a  glowing  and  vivid  description  of  the  brilliant  appearance  of  the  Samian 
ladiea  advandng  in  procession  to  the  temple  of  Juno,  and  is  distinguished' 
by  a  festive  pomp  of  diction  in  good  keeping  with  the  subject.* 

5.  Pis.^xDER  (neiVcwSpos),  of  Camirus,  in  Rhodes,  is  the  most  celebra- 
ted epic  poet  of  this  period  next  to  Homer  and  Hcsiod.  and  he  ranks, 
accordingly,  next  to  them  in  the  epic  canon  of  Alexandrea.  He  appears 
to  have  nourished  about  B.C.  648-G45.  Pisander  was  the  anthor  of  a 
poem  in  two  books  on  the  exploits  of  Hercnles.  It  was  called  Hcraclea 
CHpcUxtia),  and  Clement  of  Alexandrea^  accuses  him  of  having  taken  it 
entirely  from  one  Pisinus  of  Lindus.  In  this  poern,  Hercules  was  for 
the  first  time  represented  as  armed  with  a  club,  and  covered  with  the 
lion's  skin,  instead  of  the  usual  armor  of  the  heroic  period ;  and  it  is  not 
ii^robable,  as  MfiUn  suggests,  that  Pisander  was  also  the  first  that  fixed 
the  number  of  the  hero's  labors  at  twelve.*  Only  a  few  lines  of  this 
poem  have  been  preserved ;  two  are  given  us  by  the  scholiast  on  Aris- 
tophanes,* and  another  by  Stobens.'*  Other  poems  which  were  ascribed 
to  Pisander  were,  aa  we  learn  from  Suidaa,  spurious,  having  been  com- 
poaed  chiefly  by  Aristeas.  Pisander  of  Camirus  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Pisander  of  Laranda,  who  fiourished  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Se- 
vcrus,  A.D.  . 

'  Poiw.,  ii.,  1 , 1 :  ii.,  3, 8 ;  Schnl.  ad  ApolL  Rhod.,  i.,  liS.  >  Paus.,  iv.,  4, 1 ;  v.,  19, 3. 
>  Fm,  R.  It,  ii.,  5, 5,  od.  flUkiUML        «  Tit,  Rom.,  IS.       •  itOen.,  iii.,  p.  195. 

•  MtJItTt  SisL  Gr.  LU.,  p.  lOS.  v  SVrom.,  irl.,  p.  9M,  ed.  ^OMry. 

•  Sirab.,  xv.,  p.  MQi  SttUL^  s,  v.  Utivwtpt.        «  .Vu^..  1034. 

>•  FlorU.f  xii.,e.  *^  Smith,  DvA.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 
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6.  Epiminidis^  CWwifmtlhis)  was  a  poet  and  profdiet  of  QiMi  Wkom  hfr 

ography'  is  partly  connected  with  the  realities  of  histoiy,  and  partly  eik> 
reloped  in  the  mists  of  fable.   Numerous  woiks,  both  in  prose  and  verse, 

were  attributf  cl  to  him,  though  few,  if  any,  can  be  considered  to  have 
been  ut  imine  prociiK^tions  of  Epimenides  ;  the  ajjo  in  wliich  he  hved  was 
certainly  not  an  age  ol"  prose  composition  in  (  ireccp  All  that  tradition 
has  handed  down  about  him  suggests  that  we  oiij:ht  to  rank  him  in  the 
class  of  priestly  bards  and  sages,  who  are  generally  comprised  under  the 
name  of  Orphici ;  for  every  thing  we  hear  of  him  is  of  a  priestly  or  relig- 
ious nature :  he  was  a  purifying  priest,  of  superhuman  knowledge  and 
wisdom,  a  seer  and  a  prophet,  and  aequainted  alao^  witii  the  healing  pow- 
&n  df  plants.  These  notions  about  Epimenides  weie  propagated  fhrough- 
out  aotiquitj,  and  it  was  probably  owing  to  the  gieat  chaim  atladied  ta 
Ips  name  that  so  many  works  were  ascribed  to  him.  IHogenea  Lsegtins^ 
notices  as  prose  weeks  <^his,  one  on  sacrifices^  and  another  on  the  po^^ 
litical  constitution  of  Crete.  Among  bis  poetic  productions  were 
fiol,  *'  Oracles,"  and  Ka0op^o/,*  "  Hymns  of  Purification."  It  is,  however, 
very  doubtful  whetlier  he  wrote  the  Ffvea-is  and  Q^oyovla  of  the  Curetes 
and  Corybantes  in  5000  verses,  the  epie  on  Jason  and  the  iVrgonauts  in 
6500,  and  the  epic  on  Minos  and  Rliadaniunthys  m  4000  verses;  all  of 
whicii  works  are  mentioned  by  Diogenes.  There  can  not,  however,  be 
any  doubt  but  that  there  existed  in  antiquity  certain  old-f;ishioned  poems 
written  upon  skins ;  and  the  expression  "ETnufui^eioy  oepixa  was  used  by 
the  ancicuts  to  desigaate  any  thing  old-fashioned,  obsolete,  and  curious. 
aUnsioii  to  Epimenides  seems  to  be  made  in  St.  Panl*s  Epistle  taTilMJf 

7.  Aristbas  {,'Api<rT4as)t  of  Proconnteos,  appears  to  belong  to  tha^apn^ 
iiqfBterious  class  with  Epunenides,  and  his  age,  in  so  far  as  a  red  panin- 
al^  can  be  assigned  him,  nearly  coincides  with  that  of  the  laltpri  ^Ilia 
accounts  of  his  life  are  Aill  of  ftble.  Herodotus  calls  him  the  inapired^ 
bard  of  Apollo  i<f>ot$6\afjiTTos).  He  is  said  to  have  travelled  through  Hisj 
countries  north  and  east  of  the  Euxine,  and  to  have  visited  the  lesedooea,, 
Arimaspse,  Cimmerii,  Hyperborei,  and  other  mythic  nations,  and  oik^; 
return  to  have  written  an  epic  poem  in  three  books,  called  rh  'Apmitnrcio, 
in  which  he  seems  to  have  described  all  tliat  he  liad  seen  or  pretended 
to  have  seen.  This  work  appears  to  liavc  been  full  of  marvellous  stories, 
but  was  nevertheless  looked  upon  as  a  source  of  historical  and  geoaraph- 
ical  luformaiion.  Still  it  was  an  epic  poem,  and  is  IVequently  meniiuned 
by  the  ancients ;  but  it  fell  into  oblivion  ai  an  early  period.  Thirteen 
hexameter  rerses  from  it  are  preserved  by  T.onginus. 

EDITIONS.— The  most  complete  collection  of  the  Ira^mcnis  o(  the  minor  Epic  poets  is  by 
Dttutsei,  IKe  F^agmmte  dtr  epitditn  Poetie  der  Grieekm  Wt  xur  ZeU  AUMmdm'i  im^n^'i 

sen,  Kain,  1840  ;  and  Nachtrag,  &r.,  lb.,  1S41  :  others  are  given  by  Diibner  in  the  editioa 
ofllesiod  and  the  minor  Epit-  pot     in  T)u!ot's  Bibl.  Grypca  ;  and  by  Marckscheflfcl  iS  Up, 
OOllection  ofthe  fragments  ol  lie.siod,  Kuun-lus,  ("inypthon,  <lc.,  Leipzig?,  1840. 

1  SmUhf  Du-t.  Viogr.,  ».  v.  »  Diog.  Laert.,  i.,  10  ;  i.,  109;  Plut.,  Vit.  Sol.^  12. 

*  Dbf,  lAert.,  i.,  113.  «  Suid.,  a.  v.  'Eirt/Mvioi}?.         >  Chap,  i.,  v.  13. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
^BOOND  OR  POETICAL  VETLlOD-contimted, 
LYRIC  POETRY. 
INTBODDOTOmT  KBMABKt.^ 

I.  AoooBonitf  to  the  rabdiTiaion  that  has  been  laid  down  bj  u,  lyrie 
conipoMtioik  18  oooBideied  to  dompriae  otbij  poetical  woik  not  embodied 
in  hexameter  Tone,  and,  eonieqaenlly,  the  whole  elegiae  and  iambic,  in 

addition  to  the  melic  and  choral  poetiy  of  this  period. 

II.  Until  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  centory  beforr  our  era,  or  the 
20th  Olympiad,  the  epic  was  the  only  kind  of  poetry  in  Greece,  and  the 
hexameter  the  only  kind  of  metre  which  had  been  cultivated  by  the  poets 
with  art  and  diligence.  Doubtless  there  were,  especially  in  connection 
with  different  worships,  strains  of  other  kinds,  and  measures  of  a  lighter 
movement,  according  to  which  dances  of  a  sprightly  character  could  be 
executed ;  but  these  as  yet  did  not  fonn  a  finished  style  of  poetrj-,  and 
were  only  rude  essays  and  undeveloped  germs  of  other  varieties,  which 
hitherto  had  only  a  local  interest,  confined  to  the  rites  and  customs  of 
pavtMsntar  diatiiota. 

m.  In  aU  mnaical  and  poetical  contests,  the  ademn  and  mi^estic  tone 
of  the  epopee  and  the  epio  liynm  alone  prevailed ;  aiid  the  soothing  pla- 
eldity  which  these  hqrs  inqiarted  to  the  mind  waa  the  cfofy  feeling  ^n^iicli 
had  finmd  its  satiafiMStoiy  poetical  eq^resskm.  As  yet  the  heart,  agitated 
by  joy  and  grief,  by  lore  and  anger,  could  not  gire  ntterance  to  its  lament 
Ibr  the  lost,  its  longing  after  the  absent,  its  care  for  the  present,  in  appro- 
priate forms  of  poetical  composition.  These  feelings  were  still  without 
the  elevation  which  the  beauty  of  art  can  alone  confer.  The  epopee  kept 
the  mind  fixed  in  the  contemplation  of  a  former  generation  of  heroes, 
which  it  could  view  with  sjTnpathy  and  interest,  but  not  with  passionate 
emotion.  And  although,  in  the  economical  poem  of  Hesiod,  the  cares  and 
sufferings  of  the  present  time  furnished  the  occasion  for  an  epic  work, 
yet  this  was  only  a  partial  descent  from  the  lofty  career  of  epic  poetry ; 
fbr  it  immediately  rose  again  from  this  lowly  region,  and  odebrated  in 
solenm  strains  the  order  of  the  nniTerse. 

lY.  Tiiis  exehistTe  preralence  of  epic  poetry  was  also  donbjOeaa  con- 
nected with  the  politidal  state  of  Gieece  at  the  time.  The  ordinary  snb- 
jecta  of  the  e^  poema  mnat,  as  we  hsTO  abea^  renfarked,  have  beep 
peculiarly  acceptable  to  the  princee  who  deriTcd  theur  race  fhrni  the  he- 
roes of  the  mythical  age,  as  was  the  case  with  aU  the  royal  families  of 
early  times.  This  rule  of  hereditary  princes  was  the  prevailing  form  of 
government  in  Greece,  at  least  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  Olympiads,  and 
from  this  period  it  gradually  disappeared  ;  at  an  earlier  date  and  by  more 
violent  revolutions  among  the  lonians,  than  among  the  nations  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus^ ■  ^ 

1  Jtfiltier,  Hitt.  Or.  Lit.,  p.  104. 
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V.  The  xepublican  movements,  by  which  the  princely  familiee  were  de- 
prived of  their  privfleges,  could  ndl  be  otherwise  than  fiiYorable  lo  a  ft«6 
expression  of  the  feelings,  and,  in  general,  to  a  stronger  deyelopment  of 
each  xnan*s  individuality.  Hence  the  poet,  who,  in  the  most  perfect  form 
of  the  epos,  was  completely  lost  in  his  subjeet,  and  wit  only  the  mirror 
in  which  the  grand  and  brilliant  images  of  the  past  were  reflected,  now 
comes  before  the  people  as  a  man  with  thongbts  and  objects  of  his  own  ; 
and  gives  free  vent  to  the  struggling  emotions  of  his  soul  in  elegiac  anri 
iambic  strains.  As  the  elegy  and  the  iambic,  those  two  contemporary  and 
cognate  species  of  poetr>',  originated  with  Ionic  poets,  and  (as  far  as  w  e 
are  aware)  with  citizens  of  free  states,  so  again  the  remains  and  accounts 
pf  these  styles  of  poetry  furnish  the  best  image  of  the  internal  condition 
of  the  Ionic  states  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Islands,  in  the  first  period  of 
their  republican  constitution.^ 

I.   EL.SOXAC  VBaSB.* 

VI.  We  may  safely  assume,  by  reference  both  to  the  general  law  of 
human  invention,  and  to  the  discriminating  taste  which  marks  the  devel- 
opment of  art  among  the  Gredcs,  that  the  elegiac  distidi,  namely,  an  hex* 
ameter  followed  by  a  pentameter,  was  called  into  existence  by  the  object 
to  which  it  was  best  adapted,  that  of  modifying  the  did  daetylic  metre  to 
ftmiliar  epigrammatic  purposes ;  for  the  obvious  effect  of  this  combina- 
tion of  the  Jonger  and  shmter  measures,  enhanced  by  a  peculiar  abrupt- 
ness in  the  central  caesura  of  the  latter,  and  in  its  closing  ft^ot,  or  cats- 
lexis,  is  to  impart  a  certain  emphatic  point  to  the  entire  period. 

VII.  The  Elegy  or  elegiac  poem  (tA€7€/a)  is  hut  a  repetition  of  the  dis- 
tich in  numbers  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  subject ;  and  the  scope 
and  tcndciu  y  of  this  branch  ol  composition  is  to  express  concisely  and 
einphatically,  in  the  case  of  llie  single  distich,  a  certain  statement  or 
rnaxiin  ;  in  that  of  the  prolonged  elegy,  a  series  of  similar  statements  or 
maxims. 

VIIL  E!ach  pentameter  couplet  ought  obviously,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the 
£legiac  Muse,  cither  itself  to  comprise  a  distinet  clause  or  period  of  the 
sense,  or  «t  least  to  form  a  subdivision  of  another  more  oomprehensive 
clausejor  head  of  argument,  termiiiating  in  a  pentameter  verse ;  in  other 
word8,''ev6ry  foil  pause  in  the  sense  ought  to  couicide  with  a  fhll  pause 
in  the  measure.  Where  a  continuous  head  of  the  subject  runs  through 
the  close  of  one  distich  into  the  commencement  of  another,  there  results 
a  palpable  incongruity,  which  becomes  the  more  glaring  when  the  ensu- 
ing pause  takes  place  in  the  body  of  the  distich,  whether  at  the  close  of 
the  hexameter  or  in  the  middle  of  either  verse.  Not  only,  therefore,  is 
the  elegy  disqualified  by  its  epigranmiatic  spirit  for  continiious  narrative, 
but  even  in  its  own  proper  sphere  comparative  brevity  is  t  ssential  to  the 
full  effect  of  an  elegiac  poem.  However  carefully,  therefore,  this  real  im- 
propriety may  be  smoothed  over  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  poet,  the  discern- 
ing critic  must,  in  his  own  experience,  have  felt  iiow  much  superior  is  the 
eflfeot  of  the  elegiac  measure  in  the  pointed  epigram,  and  other  eonoise 

>  MiBer,  I  e.  »  afiirr,  Orit.  Hitt.,  voU  III.,  p.  16,  »eqq. ;  MilHer,  7.  c. 
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and  pithy  compositions,  than  in  prolongejd  poetical  naiiauves  or  moral 
dissertations.*,.  . 

IX.  The  word  iXr^cTof',  as  used  by  the  best  writers,  like  the  woid  l««s» 
refers  not  to  the  ndtjieet  of  a  poem»  but  siinply  to  its  form,  and  in  this  sense, 
therefore,  means  nothing  more  than  the  combination  of  an  hexameter  and 
a  pentameter,,  making  together  a  distich ;  and  an  elegeia  {iktyta)  is  a 
poem  made  up  of  such  distichs.  The  word  iXrytloy,  however,  is  itself 
only  a  deriyative  from  a  simpler  word,  namely^  ih^yos.  This  parent  term 
IXcTw,  as  we  learn  from  the  united  testimony  of  the  ancient  critics,  al- 
though its  own  etymology  is  quite  uncertain,  denoted,  in  its  earliest.usage, 
what  had  reference  to  mourning  or  sorrow.  It  means,  properly,  a  strain 
of  hunent,  without  any  determinate  relercnee  to  a  metrical  form;  thus, 
for  example,  in  Aristophanes,  the  nightingale  snigs  an  dcgos  for  her  lost 
Itys ;  and  in  Euripides,  the  halcyon,  or  kingliisher,  sings  an  elcgos  for  her 
husband  Ceyx  ;  in  liolh  which  passages  the  word  has  this  general  sense.' 

X.  To  this  view,  however,  it  lias  heen  objected  that  the  extant  eh'<;iac 
compositions  of  remote  antiquity  are  for  the  most  part  in  a  style  quite  op- 
posite to  either  the  fonebrial  or  the  epigrammatic,  being  chiefly  martial  or 
patriotic  appeals,  often  of  considerable  length,  addressed  to  the  poet's  fel- 
low-citizens in  times  of  public  emergency.  These  poems,  however,  while 
poMibly  ^e  oldest  ascertained  specimens  of  pentameter  style,  can  not 
reasonably  be  assumed  to  represent  the  taste  or  practiise  in  whidi  that 
style  originated.  The  distinction  between  what  may  formerly  have  ex* 
isted  and  what  has  been  preserved  to  posterity,  is  one  of  essential  im- 
portance in  questions  of  this  nature.  The  elegy  in  the  works  of  Callinus, 
Archiloehus,  and  Tyrtceus,  its  earliest  professional  votaries,  already  ap- 
pears in  an  advanced  state  of  cultivation,  implying  a  long  course  of  pre- 
vious practice,  and  consequent  nioilitiration  of  its  primitive  use.  Their 
compositions  stand  to  its  first  beginnings  in  the  same  relation  as  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  to  the  earlier  efi'orts  ol  the  Kj)ic  Muse.' 

XI.  It  were  as  ieasoiial)le  to  argue  fnun  the  actual  priority  of  the  Iliad 
that  the  first  poem  in  liexanicter  verse  was  a  linished  epopee,  as  from  the 
eicisting  compositions  of  Callinus,  admitting  him  to  be  the  most  ancient 
author  in  this  style,  that  the  first  elegy  was  a  martial  or  political  ode. 
For  Ijhegj^at  antiquity  of  the  elegyrhowever,  in  its  application  to  what  has 
here  been.amumed  to  be  its  original  object,  appeal  may  be  made  to  Archil- 
oehus, an  author  of  the  same  age  as  Callinus,  but  of  ^  more  varied 
genius.  The  remains  of  Archiloehus,  while  exhibiting  the  mematt^  in  its ' 
adaptation  to  every  variety  of  subject,  plaintive,  martial,  and  satirical, 
ofi^„  together  with  several  elegies  4)f  a  funebrial  character,  a  general  pre- 
dominance of  those  of  the  epigrammatic  order. 

XII.  But,  even  did  the  works  of  these  earlier  poets  furnish  no  distinct 
proof  of  this  presumed  original  destination  of  the  measure,  there  remains 
another  more  competent  source  of  illustration  in  the  sepulchral  or  votive 
dedications  of  the  same  era.  The  existing  relics  of  this  class,  though  scan- 
ty in  the  ratio  of  their  antiquity,  yet  form  a  more  or  less  continuous  series 
of  evidence,  that,  during  this  whole  early  period,  from  an  epoch  equal  or  lit- 

I-  Mure,  I.  ^"^^     '^Midler.  I.  c.  '  Jftiff,  I.  c. 
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lie  inferior  lo  that  of  tlie  [xiets  alM)ve  cited,  the  pentameter  was  the  meas- 
ure exclusively  preferrrd  in  moininiental  inscriptions. '  We  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  give  a  brief  accimnt  of  the  most  eniiriciit  elegiac  writers. 

1.  Callinus'  (KaWiyus),  of  Ephcsus,  ranks  among  the  earliest  elegiac 
poets  of  whose  compositions  any  portions  are  still  extant.    As  regards 
the  time  in  which  he  lived,  we  have  no  definite  statement,  And  the  an- 
cient* tfaemaelTes  endeaTored  to  detenmne  it  fnm  the  historical  allnsions 
which  they  found  ih  his  elegies.  From  Strabo,*  it  is  evident  that  Callinus, 
in  one  of  his  poems,  mentioned  Magnesia,  on  the  Meander,  as  still  exist- 
ing, and  at  war  with  the  Ephesians.  Now  we  know  that  Magnesia  was 
destroyed  by  the  Treies,  a  Cimmerian  tiflie,  in  B.C.  7S7,  and,  consequent- 
ly, the  poem  referred  to  by  Strabo  must  have  been  written  previous  to 
that  year,  perhaps  aboot  B.C.  780,  or  shortly  before  Archilochus,  who,  in 
one  of  his  earliest  poems,  mentioned  the  destruction  of  Magnesia.  Cal- 
linns  liimself,  however,  appears  to  have  long  survived  that  event ;  for 
there  is  a  line  of  his*  which  is  usually  referred  to  the  destruction  of  Sardis 
by  the  Cimmerians  about  B.C.  678.    If  thi.s  calculation  be  correct,  Calli- 
nus  must  have  been  in  the  bloom  of  life  at  the  time  of  the  war  between 
Mapnesia  and  Ephesus,  in  which  he  himself,  perhaps,  took  a  part.  We  pos- 
sess only  a  very  few  fragments  of  the  elegies  of  CaUinus,  but  among  them 
there  is  one  of  twenty-one  lines,  which  forms  part  of  a  war-elegy,  and  is, 
consequently,  the  most  ancient  specimen  of  this  species  of  poetry  extant.* 
In  tide  llragment  the  poet  exhorts  his  countfynien  to  comage  and  perse- 
veranee  against  their  enemies,  who  are  usually  supposed  to  be  the  Ma^ 
nesiaBB,but  the  fourth  line  of  the  poem  seems  to  render  it  viorepiobabto 
tdwtOdlmns  was  speaking  of  the  Cimmerians.  This  elegy -is  one  of  great 
beauty,  and  gim  us  the  highest  opinion  of  the  talent  of  CaUinuA,  It  is 
printed  in  the  various  collectiona  of  the  *^  Poeta  Gr»ci  Minores."  All  the 
fragments  of  Calllnus  are  collected  in  Bach's  Callinij  Tyrtcti,  et  Ami  Fn^» 
menta,  Leipzig,  1831, 8vo,  and  Bergk's  Poeta  Lyriei  Gr€tei,  p.  303,  seqq. 

2.  Tyrt^us'  {Tvfrmos  or  T^preuoj),  contemporary  with  Callinus,  and 
probably  a  few  years  younger.  His  age  is  determined  by  the  second 
Mes.senian  war,  in  which  he  bore  a  part.  According  to  the  older  tradition, 
the  Spnrtan.s,  during  the  second  Messenian  war,  were  conunanded  by  an 
Oracle  to  take  a  leader  from  among  the  Athenians,  and  thus  to  conquer 
their  enemies,  whereupon  they  chose  T>Ttaeus  as  their  leader.'  Later 
writers,*  however,  embellish  the  story,  and  represent  Tyrtaeus  as  a  lame 
schoolmaster,  of  low  family  and  reputation,  whom  the  Athenians,  when 
ai^lied  to  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  accordance  with  the  oracle,  purpose- 
ly sent  as  the  most  inefficient  leader  they  could  sdect,  bdng  unwilling  to 
assist  the  Laeedsmonians  in  extending  their  dominion  in  the  Petopon- 
nesns,  and  but  little  thinkmg  that  the  poetry  of  lyrtsus  would  aehioTe 
that  Tietoiy  which  his  physical  constitution  seemed  to  foibid  his  aspiring 
to.  Many  modem  ciitios  r^ect  altogether  the  account  of  the  Attic  origin 

1  Mure,  I.  c.  »  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  *.  v.  »  Strab.,  xiv.,  p.  647. 

*  FragnL  2.   Compare  firagm.  8,  e<L  Bergk.  *  Stobusus,  Fioril.,  li.,  19. 

*  SmUht  KbL  Bkgr^  «. «.  ^  Lnemg.  e.  Ziocr.,  p.  til,  td.  XdMt. 

*  An*.,  IV.,  15,  S :  AuMk,  Ul.,  5,  aw. 
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of  Tyrtaeus,  and  maintain  that  the  extant  fragments  of  his  poelry  aciiuilly 
furnish  evidence  of  his  bein^^  a  Lacedaemonian.  But  it  is  unpoasible  to 
arrive  at  any  positive  decision  on  the  subject.  Most  probably,  however, 
be  was  a  natiye  of  the  Athenian  town  of  Aphidna^,  wliich  is  placed  by  tlie 
legenda  about  the  Dioscuri  In  veiy  early  connection  with  I^cooia.  The 
statement  that  be.  was  a  lame  scboolniaster  is  rejected  by  all  modem 
writers.  It  may  simply  mean  that  he  was,  like  the  other  eariy  musi- 
cians and  poets,  a  teai^er  of  his  own  art ;  and  his  alleged  lameness  may 
possibly  be  connected  with  some  misunderstanding  of  expressions  used 
by  the  earlier  writers  to  describe  bis  metres,  namely,  the  pentameter  in 
conjunction  with  the  hexameter,  compared  with  which  the  former  is  short 
of  a  foot. 

The  poems  of  Tyrtauis  exercised  an  important  influence  upon  the  Spar- 
tans, allaying  their  dissensions  at  home,  and  animating  their  courage 
in  the  field.  In  order  to  appease  their  civil  discords,  he  composed  his 
celebrated  elegy,  entitled  Eityofxia,  Legal  Order,'"  wliich  appears  to  have 
had  a  wondrous  effect  in  stilling  the  excited  passions  of  the  Spartans. 
But  stin  more  celebrated  were  the  poems  by  which  he  animated  the  cour- 
age of  the  Spartans  in  their  conflict  with  the  Messenians.  These  poems 
were  of  two  lands ;  namely,  elegies,  containing  exhortations  to  constancy 
and  courage,  and  descriptions  of  the  gloiy  of  fighting  bravely  for  one's 
natire  land ;  and  more  spirited  compositions  in  the  anapaestic  measure, 
which  were  intended  as  marching  songs,  to  be  performed  with  the  musio 
of  the  flute.  He  lived  to  see  the  success  of  his  efforts  in  the  entire  con- 
quest of  the  Messenians,  and  their  reduction  to  the  condition  of  Hehjts  * 
He  therefore  flourished  down  to  B.C.  668,  which  was  the  last  year  of  the 
second  Messenian  war 

The  extant  fragments  of  Tyrtaeus  are  contained  in  most  of  the  older 
and  more  recent  collections  of  the  Greek  poets,  and,  among  the  rest,  in 
Gaisford's  Poctct  Minores  Gnici,  Sclineidewin's  Delectus  Poesis  Grctcorurru, 
and  Bergk's  PoettB  Lyrici  Graci.  The  best  separate  editions  are  those  of 
Klotz,  Bremae,  1764,  8vo ;  of  Francke,  in  his  edition  of  CalUnus,  1816; 
8to;  of  Didot,  with  an  elegant  French  transhition,  a  Dissertation  on  the 
poet's  life,  9nd  a  modem  Greek  version  by  donailas,  Paris,  I8S6,  8vo ; 
and  of  Bacfa,  with  the  remains  of  the  elegiac  poets  Oallinus  and  Asius, 
Lips.,  1881,  8vo. 

8.  ArchilSchus  CApx^Aoxos).  The  biography  Of  this  poet  belongs  prop- 
erly to  the  head  of  Iambic  poetry,  since  it  was  on  his  satiric  iambic  poetiy 
that  his  fame  was  founded.  This  union  of  elegiac  and  iambic  poetry,  how- 
ever, in  the  same  person,  often  appears  after  this.  The  same  poet  who 
employs  the  elegy  to  express  his  joyous  and  melancholy  emotions,  had  re- 
course to  the  iambus,  where  his  cool  sense  prompts  him  to  censure  the 
follies  of  mankind.  The  elegies  of  Archilochus,  of  which  considerable 
fragments  are  extant,  had  nothing  of  that  bitter  spirit  of  which  his  iam- 
bics were  full,  but  they  contain  the  frank  expression  of  a  mind  powerfully 
affected  by  outward  circumstances.  Nor  are  they  quite  wanting  in  the 
wariike  spirit  of  Callinus,  alfeougfa  he  was  not  ashamed  to.  avow  in  verBe 

»  ilriifof.,  FtHiL,  y.,  7, 1 ;  Pant.,  iv.,  8, «.  •  Ttm.,  It.,  M,  S. 
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that  he  had  on  one  occasion  incurred  the  disgrace  of  having  lost  his  shield 

in  an  engagement  with  the  Thracian  foe.^ 

4.  SiMONiDBs  {X^utfl^ris),  of  Ainorgus,  like  Archilochus,  properly  belongs 
to  the  iambic  school  of  poetry,  and  will  be  more  fully  noticed  under  that 
head.  He  composed  an  elegy  in  two  books,  which  appears,  from  all  that  we 
can  ascertain  retspccting  it,  to  have  been  akin  to  the  Eunomia  of  Tyrta?us. 

5.  MiMXERMUs  {Mljxyfpnos),^  a  celebrated  elegiac  poet,  generally  called 
a  Colophonian,'  but,  from  a  fragment  of  his  poem  entitled  Nanno,  it  ap- 
pears that  he  was  descended  from  those  Colophonians  who  reconquered 
Smyrna  from  the  Ji^olians,*  and  that,  strictly  speaking,  Smyrna  was  his 
birth-place.  Mimnermus  flourished  from  about  B.C.  634  to  the  age  of  the 
seven  sages  (about  B.C.  600).  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Solon,  who,  in 
an  extant  fragment  of  one  of  his  poems,  addresses  1^  as  still  living.* 
No  other  biographical  particulars  respecting  him  have  come  down  to  us, 
except  what  is  mentioned  in  a  fragment  of  Hermesianax,*  of  his  love  for 
a  flute-player  named  Nanno,  who  does  not  seem  to  have  returned  his  af- 
fection.' 

The  numerous  compositions  of  Mimnermus  were  preserved  for  several 

centuries,  comprised  in  two  books,  until  they  were  burned,  together  with 
most  of  the  other  monuments  of  the  erotic  poetry  of  tlie  Greeks  by  the 
Byzantine  monks.  A  few  fragments  only  have  come  down  to  us ;  suffi- 
cient, however,  when  compared  with  the  notices  contained  in  ancient 
writers,  to  enal)le  us  to  form  a  tolerably  accurate  judgment  of  the  nature 
of  his  poetry.  These  fragments  belong  chiefly  to  a  poem  rntitled  NannOf 
and  addressed  to  the  flute-player  of  that  name.  The  compositions  of 
Mimnermus  form  an  ('\n)c\i  in  llie  history  of  elegiac  poetr>\  Although 
the  elegy  had,  from  its  first  beginnings,  a  mournful  tendency,  and  had 
been  awarded  a  preference  in  odes  of  a  fuuehrial  and  melancholy  charac- 
ter by  Archilochus  and  other  early  poets,  Mimnennus  is  the  first  author 
who  peculiarly  and  systematically  ads^yted  it  to  the  more  tender  class  of 
plaintive  subjects.-  Though  waiiike  themes  were  not  altogether  unnoticed 
him,  and  though  the  subjection  of  a  large  part  of  Ionia,  and  especially 
of  his  native  city,  to  the  Lydian  yoke,  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  strong 
feeling  of  melancAudy,  yet  he  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have  spoken  of  val- 
orous deeds  more  in  a  tone  of  regret,  as  things  that  had  been,  than  with 
any  view  of  rousing  his  countiymen  to  imitate  them.  The  instability  of 
human  happiness,  the  helplessness  of  man,  the  cares  and  miseries  to  which 
life  is  exposed,  the  brief  season  that  man  has  to  enjoy  himself  in,  the 
wretchedness  of  old  aije,  are  plaintively  dwelt  upon  by  him,  while  love  is 
held  up  as  the  only  consolation  that  men  possess,  life  not  l)eing  worth 
having  when  it  can  no  longer  be  enjoyed.  Tlie  latter  topic  was  most  fre- 
quently dwelt  upon,  and  as  an  erotic  poet  he  was  held  in  high  estimation 
in  antiquity." 

I  MUIer,  But.  Gr.  LU,,  p.  119.  >  SmUk,  Diet.  Kogr,,  9.  v. ;  tfiOcr,  p.  11^ 

>  Strab,,  xiv.,  p.  643.  •  /rf.  »*.,  p.  634. 

»  Dins:  Larrt.,  i.,  60  ;  Bergk,  Poeta  Lyrici  Gfwi,  p.  331.         «  Athen.,  xiii.,  p.  597. 
^  Compare,  l)Owever,  Mur^,  Oat.  Hist.t  vol.  iii.,  p.  334,  where  a  different  opinion  is  ex- 
pTMMd.  *  Hot.,  ^pM.,  it.,  %  100 ;  Awperf.,  1.,  0, 11. 
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From  tike  general  character  of  his  poetry,  Mimnermns  receiyed  the  ap- 
peDatioii  of  AiYvm^f  or  AiyvoarrfAif.  He  was  a  llote-player  as  well  as 
a  poet,^  and  in  setting  his  poems  to  music  he  made  use  of  the  plaintiTe 

melody  called  the  Nomos  kradias. 

So  highly  apprpciiitrd,  indeed,  were  the  claims  of  Mimnermus  to  nov- 
elty, if  not  to  absolute  originality,  as  regards  the  plaintive  character  of 
his  elegies,  and  so  marked  the  terms  in  which  they  were  nsserteil  by  his 
admirers,  as  to  have  led  siiperlicial  critics,  both  ancient  and  modern,  to 
admit  him,  in  the  face  of  msup<'ral)le  clironolouical  dillicidties,  to  a  coni- 
petition  with  Callinus  an(l  Archiloclius  f(»r  the  honor  of  inventmi;  the  ele- 
giac meaaure  itself.  Settini;  aside,  however,  this  more  fanciful  title  to 
priority,  Mimnermus  enjo}  s,  perhaps  deservedly,  the  sanie  pre-eminence 
among  erotic  poets  of  the  elegiac  order,  as  Sappho  among  the  cultivatora 
^ft»  li^elie  Ivanche 

1^  ft^gments  of  Mimnermus  have  been  soTeral  times  published,  in  the 
coQeetSitts  of  Stephens,  firunck,  Gaisford,  Boissonade,  and  Bergk.  There 
is  a  separaiiB  edition  by  Bach,  Lips,  1826. 

6.  Solon  (S^^Amr),  the  celebrated  legislator  of  Athens,  also  appears  in 
the  list  of  elegiac  poets,  but,  like  Archilochus,  and  Simonides  of  Amor- 
gns,  he  beloiigs  to  that  class  which  cultivated  iaiid)ic  verse  as  well  as 
elegiac,  and  will  therefore  be  considered  under  botli  ht  ad.s.  -Of  his  poems 
several  fragments  remain.  The  whole  iiiimb(  r  of  exl.iiit  ver.-cs  is  about 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five.  Of  th( m'  upward  of  two  hundred  are  in 
elegiac  uiea.sure  ;  betwi cu  thirty  and  Inrty  are  iam!)ic.  trimeters ;  <jf  th(^ 
remainder,  sixteen  are  trochaic  tctramc  ti  r.s  ;  five  ali)in'  are  in  purely  melic 
style.  The  two  hexameter  vi  ises,  wiiich  make  up  the  sum  total  of  the 
odfiBCtioD,  arc  of  questionable  authenticity.  They  are  cited  by  Tluiarch 
m  reference  to  a  tradition,  of  which  he  himself  appears  to  make  but  little 
account,  that  Soloh  had  originally  intended  to  draw  up  his  code  in  a  met- 
rical form ;  and  of  this  legislative  poem  they  profess  to  be  the  exordium.' 

The  longest  passage  of  the  collection,  comprising  seventy-six  elegiac 
iFeraes,  in  essentially  gnomic*  style,  may  be  considered  as  a  fair  and  fa- 
Toxahle  sample  of  the  general  character  of  Solon^s  poetry.  It  contains  a 
JKunmary  of  his  views  relative  to  the  tenor  of  his  life  and  conduct,  form- 
ing (evidently  a  portion  of  his  "  Retlectioifs  nu  his  own  Affairs.*'  which  last 
was  the  title  of  one  of  the  works  a.^(*rib(  d  to  him  by  the  iUicii  nts.  The 
doctrines  inculcatetl  are  sound,  ol'ten  original  and  striking  ;  are  expressed 
with  a  vigor  and  ter.seness  .sometimes  Ijorcb  riuL:  on  abruptness,  and  are 
illustrated  by  some  .spirited  imagery.  He  coimurnts,  in  ctiually  i  nipliatic 
but  less  querulous  terms  than  Mimnermus,  on  the  ephemeral  nature  of' 
hiunan  enjoymcutb;  dwells  on  the  blessings  of  a  clear  conscience  and  a 
contented  mind ;  condemning  the  insatiable  thirst  of  mortals  for  the  pos- 
session of  a  happiness  beyond  their  reach,  and  their  wayward  caprice  in 
its  porsuit.  the  whole  is  pervaded  by  a  deep  tone  of  religious  feeling 
and  dependence  *  ' 

>  Am*.,  iv.,  p.  643 ;  Hermesianax  ap.  Athen.j  I.  c.  a  Mure,  Crit.  Hist.,  vol.  Ul.,  p.  839. 
'  K.     P^Mi*  *  Thia  term  will  tie  ei^plained  under  the  article  Tluognu, 

•  jURfW^  OHL  AM.,  Tol.  ill.,  p.  S64.   Compare  AfAZ/er.  Hi*t.  Cr.  Lit.  p.  1 19. 
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Another  bulky  text,  or  series  of  texts,  of  a  moie  strictly  political  tend- 
ency, composed,  it  would  appear,  about  or  sliortly  prior  to  the  epoch  of 
his  legishitive  undertaking,  describes  in  the  same  elegiac  measure,  and  in 
equally  spirited  language,  the  evils  which  led  his  feUow-couatiymen  to  re- 
sort to  his  healing  interposition.* 

Of  the  Salamiuian  ode,  the  most  remarkable  of  all  Solon's  productions, 
and  by  which,  as  is  well  known,  he  sought  to  stimulate  the  Athenians  to 
reconquer  the  island  of  JSalamis,  only  eight  elegiac  verses  are  extant,  com- 
posed in  a  spirited  vein  of  patriotism. 

TbB  merits  of  Solon  as  an  encomager  of  literature  are  chiefly  coneen- 
trated  arooad  his  regoIationa.fiMr  the  poie  otdetij  recital  of  the  Homeric 
poems  in  the  pnUic  festiyities,  to  vrtaxHi  we  have  already  alluded.  He 
has  also  the  credit  of  having  inteipolated  Terse  668  of  the  Catalogue  of 
the  Forces,  in  support  of  the  claims  of  Athens  to  the  possession  of  Salap 
mis.  It  was  in  the  time  of  Solon  that  The^ia.  introduced  his  improve- 
ments in  the  drama,  according  to  the  commonly  received  account,  and 
on  this  assumption  is  founded  the  story  told  by  Diogenes  Laertius'  of 
Solon's  having  expressed  great  anger  at  these  dramatic  entertainments, 
on  the  ground  of  the  deception  connected  with  them.  That  the  whole 
account,  however,  is  a  mere  fable,  is  sufficiently  clear  even  upon  chrono- 
logical grounds,  since  the  first  introduction  of  these  entertainments  at 
Athens  (535  B.C.)  took  place  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Solon.' 

The  fragments  of  Solon  are  usually  incorporated  in  the  collections  of 
the  Greek  gnomic  poets,  as,  for  example,  in  those  of  Sylburg,  Brunck, 
and  Boissonade.  They  are  also  inserted  in  tiie  collections  of  Gaisford 
and  Schneidewin/and  in  Bei;g^*8  Poefa  Ljfriei  (SraeL  There  is  likewise 
a  sepantte  edition  by  Bach,  Lngd*  Bat,  1886.  Hie  select  correapondenee 
of  Solon  with  Periander,  Fisiatratus,  Epimemdes,  said  Croesus,  with  which 
Diogenes  Laertius  has  favored  us,  is  of  course  spurious. 
^  7.  Theogms  {Bloyvts)  of  Megara  was  an  elegiac  and  gnomic  poet,  whose 
reputed  works  form  the  most  extensive  collection  of  gnomic  poetry  that 
has  come  down  to  us  under  any  one  name  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  form 
in  which  these  remains  exist  is  altogether  unsatisfactory.  The  term 
Gnomic"  (from  yvwiiai,  "  maxims,"  or  "  apophthegms")  appears  to  have 
been  originally  invented,  as  it  was  exclusively  employed,  to  denote  a 
school  of  elegiac  poetry,  the  object  of  which  was  to  inculcate  moral  doc- 
trines, rather  than  express  mental  emotions ;  to  enforce  maxims  of 
worldly  wisdom  in  their  more  immediate  l^arings  on  objects  of  special 
interest  to  the  author  or  his  public.  Hie  characteristie,  consequently, 
of  the  gnomic  style  was  a  aententioua  gravity,  savoring  often  more  of 
philosophy  than  of  poetiy.* 

Moat  of  our  information  respecting  the  life  of  Theognis  is  derived  fhmi 
his  own  writings.  He  was  a  native  of  Megara,  the  capital  of  Megaria, 
and  flourished  B.G.  648  or  644.  It  la  evident,  fiom  passages  in  his  po- 

>  irttre,tc.  *  Diog.  Laert.y  ^'d. 

'  *  'JAirv,  CrU.  Hitt.,  voL  UL,  p;  SW,  wlmra  tbe  enror  of  Orote  (vol.  lit,  p.  IM)  and  of 

Smith  (J)ict.  Brojg-.,  8.  v.)  is  noted,  both  of  whom  place  this  very  palpable  fable  respeel- 
lag  TliespM  among  the  ascertained  bistorical  fteta  of  Solon's  life.         *  Jfttre,  /.  c. 
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ems,  that  he  lived  till  after  the  commencement  of  the  Persian  wars,  B.C. 
490.  Theognis  was  bom  and  spent  his  life  in  the  midst  of  a  series  of 
conflicts  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  popular  party  in  Megara,  pro- 
ducing several  revolutions  and  counter-revolutions,  and  the  consequent 
banishing  and  return  of  exiles.  Theognis  belonged  to  the  party  of  the 
nobility,  being  himself  noble  by  birth.  In  one  of  these  revolutions,  when 
a  division  was  made  of  the  property  of  the  nobles,  Theognis  lost  his  all, 
and  was  cast  out  as  an  exile,  barely  escaping  with  his  life.  In  his  verses 
he  pours  out  his  indignation  upon  his  enemies,  laments  the  folly  of  the 
bad  pilots  by  whom  the  vessel  of  the  state  had  been  often  wrecked,  and 
speaks  of  the  conmion  people  with  unmeasured  contumely.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  observe  in  him,  on  these  occasions,  the  employment  of  certain 
terms  in  their  early  or  pohticzd  meaning,  as  contradistinguished  from 
their  later  and  ethical  one,  although,  even  in  his  own  verses,  this  ethical 
meaning  is  not  absolutely  unknown,  but  only  rare.  Thus,  by  Ayadolt 
^<re\olj  Xfrn^roiy  <tc.,  are  commonly  meant  the  noble  or  upper  classes,  and 
by  KOKoiy  SciXof,  <Stc.,  the  lower  orders,  the  mean.* 

Most  of  these  political  verses  are  addressed  to  a  certain  Cymus,  the 
son  of  Polypas,  for  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  name  TloXwrtd' 
8t;j,  which  has  been  sometimes  supposed  to  refer  to  a  different  person,  is 
to  be  understood  as  a  patronymic,  and  as  applying  to  Cyrnus.  From  the 
verses  themselves,  as  well  as  from  the  statements  of  the  ancient  writers, 
it  appears  that  Cyrnus  was  a  young  man  toward  whom  Theognis  cher- 
ished a  warm  and  firm  friendship. 

The  other  fragments  of  the  poetry  of  Theognis  are  of  a  social,  most  of 
them  of  a  festive  character.  They  place  us,  as  Miiller  remarks,  in  the 
midst  of  a  circle  of  friends,  who  formed  a  kind  of  eating  society,  like  the 
pkilitia  of  Sparta,  and  like  the  ancient  pubhc  tables  of  Megara  itself 
All  the  members  of  this  society  belonged  to  the  class  whom  the  poet 
calls  "the  good."  The  collection  of  gnomic  poetry,  which  has  come 
down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Theognis,  contains,  however,  many  addi- 
tions from  later  poets.  The  genuine  fragments  contain  much  that  is 
highly  poetical  in  thought,  and  elegant  as  well  as  forcible  in  expression. 

There  are  two  standard  modern  editions  of  the  remains  of  Theognis, 
that  of  Bekker,  who  has  preserved  the  order  of  the  MSS.,  Lips.,  1816, 
and  2d  ed.,  1827,  8vo ;  and  that  of  Welcker,  who  has  rearranged  the 
verses,  Francof ,  1826,  8vo.  There  is  also  an  edition  of  the  text,  with 
critical  notes,  by  Orelli,  Turic,  1840, 4to.  The  poems  are  also  contained 
in  several  modern  collections,  and  particularly  in  Schneidewin's  Delectus 
Poesis  GrcRcorum,  Getting.,  1838,  8vo ;  Bergk's  Poeta  Li/rici  GrcEci,  Lips., 
1843, 8vo,  and  in  Gaisford's  Poeta  Minores  Graci,  Oxon.,  1814-1820 ;  Lips., 
1823,  8vo. 

8.  Phocylides  (♦wfcuAfSrjs)  of  Miletus,  an  Ionian  poet,  was  contempo- 
rary with  Theognis,  both  having  been  born,  according  to  Suidas,  in  the 
55th  Olympiad,  B.C.  560,  which  agrees  with  Eusebius,  who  places  Pho- 
cylides at  01. 60  (B.C.  540)  as  a  contemporary  of  the  lyric  poet  Simonides. 

•  Welcker,  ProUgom.  ad  Theogn.   Compare  GrotCy  Hist.  Gr.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  62,  nolo, 
a  Miller,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  123. 
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Aecoiding  to  Soidas,  be  wrote  epic  poeoM  and  elegk-s,  among  wbioli 
were  Ilafmu4ff9u  or  ttmiiai,  which  were  alao  called  KtfiAmtit  This  gjoauir 
ie  poetry  ahows  the  reason  why  Suidaa  calla  him  a  philoaopher.  Most  of 
the  few  firagmenta  we  poaacas  are  of  thia  chanaM;  and  they  di^laj 
that  contempt  for  birth  and  atation,  and  that  lore  Sn  substantial  aqjoy-  . 
ment,  which  always  marked  the  Ionian  charaeter.  The  didactic  chaiao- 
ter  of  lii.s  poetry  is  shown  by  the  ikequent  occurrence  of  verses  beginning 
Kcu  r6if  *<aKvKli(w.  These  words  no  doubt  formed  the  lieading  of  each 
of  those  st'otioris  {K«pdKoua).  in  which,  as  we  have  seen  from  Suidas,  the 
poems  of  Phocyhdes  were  arranged.  ^V'e  possf^ss  only  about  eighteen 
short  fragments  of  his  poems,  of  which  only  two  are  in  elegiac  metre, 
and  the  rest  in  hexameters.  Tlif  y  liave  been  included  in  uii  the  chief 
collections  of  the  lyric  and  gnomic  poets,  from  that  of  Constantine  Laa- 
caria,  Tenet.,  1484, 1485, 4to,  down  to  thoae  of  Gaiaford,  Schneidewin, 
andBeigk.  There  ia  a  aeparate  edition  by  Scfaier,  Lips.,  1751. 

8.  -Xnaoraliias  (IfaMfdnpt)  of  Colophon,  who,  about  the  68th  01ymp(iad 
(608  B.C.),  foonded  the  celebrated  Eleatic  aehool  of  philoaophy,^  at  an 
earlier  period,  while  he  was  still  liying  at  Coiopbon,  gave  vent  to  his 
thoughts  and  feelings  on  the  eirenmatances  surrounding  him  in  the  form 
of  elegies.  These  elegies  were  symposiac  in  their  character.  There  is 
preserved  in  Athenaeus  a  considerable  fragment,  in  which  the  beginning  of 
a  symposium  is  described  with  much  di.stinetncss  and  elegance.  In  his  el- 
egies, also,  WL'  see  exhibited  the  direction  of  his  mind  toward  invrstiiia- 
tion,  and  his  earnest  view  of  life.  He  derides  in  them  the  Tythagorean 
doctrine  of  the  migration  of  souls  makes  good  the  claims  ol  wisdom  in 
iqiposition  to  the  excessive  admiration  of  the  boaii)  strength  and  activity 
by  which  the  lictoiy  waa  gained  in  athletic  gamea lashea  the  eiltem- 
ate  luxury  of  the  lonians,  which  ihey  had  imitated  from  the  Lydiana,*  Ae. 
The  fragmenta  of  Xenophanea  are  contained  in  the  coUectiona  of  Sebneid^ 
ewin  and  Bergk:  there  ia  a  aeparate  edition  by  Karsten,  BrozelL,  1880.* 

10.  SiMOHlDas  (SvMM^i)  of  CeoB,  one  of  the  moat  celebrated  lyrie  po- 
ets of  Greece,  was  the  perfecter  of  the  elegy  and  epigram,  and  the  rival 
of  Lasus  and  Pindar  in  the  dithyramb  and  the  epinician  ode.  As  a  lyric 
poet,  liowevcr.  he  will  be  considered  elsewlicre.  He  is  stated  to  have 
been  victorums  at  Atlicns  over  ^Eschylus  himself,  in  an  elegy  in  honor 
of  those  who  fell  at  Marathon,  the  Athenians  having  instituted  a  contest 
of  the  chief  poets.  The  ancient  biographer  of  ^schylus,  who  gives  this 
account,  adds  in  explanation  that  the  elegy  requires  a  tenderness  of  feel- 
ing which  waa  fore^  to  the  character  of  ^schylus.  l  o  what  degree 
Simonidea  posseiMed  thia  quality,  and,  in  general,  how  great  a  master  he 
was  of  the  pathetic,  ia  proTed  l^lua  celebrated  lyric  piece  containing  the 
lament  of  Danafi,  and  by  other  remaina  of  hia  poetiy;  Simonidea  like- 
wise, like  Archilochus  and  others,  used  the  elegy  as  a  plaintiTO  aong  for 
the  deaths  of  individuals ;  at  least  the  Greek  Anthology  contains  several 
pieces  of  Simonides,  which  appear  to  be  not  entire  epigrams,  but  frag- 

*  Plof.,  aopk,t  p.  atl ;  AHt.,  JCf#.,  U.,  9.  Compue  Onuin,  Mimeaia  Rag,  PUte., 
p.9,Mr?.  »  Fraff.  xvlif.  '  Frap.  xix.  •Fraf.vu 

•  MUia-j  Hut.  Gr.  Ut.^  p.  134 ;  SmUh,  Diet.  Biogr.f  t.  v. 
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meats  of  longer  elegies  lamenthig  with  heartfelt  pethes  the  death  of  per- 
sons dear  to  the  poet.  Among  these  are  the  Toraes  eonoeming  Gorgo, 
who,  dying,  utters  these  words  to  her  mother:  Remain  here  with  my 
fiither,  and  become,  with  a  happier  ikte,  the  mother  of  another  dauj^ter, 

who  may  tend  you  in  yoor  old  age.**' 

'XIII.  This  place  is  the  most  convenient  for  mentionmg  a  snbordinate 
kind  of  poetry,  namely,  the  Epigram,  as  the  elegiac  fonn  was  the  best 
suited  to  it,  although  there  are  also  epigrama  composed  in  hexameters 
and  other  metres. 

BPI0KAM.3 

XIV.  The  Epitrram  {Hiypafifxa)  was  oripnally,  as  its  name  imports,  an 
mscnpfiou  either  on  a  tombstone,  or  on  a  votive  offering  in  a  teiii[)le,  or  on 
any  other  objeet  wliich  required  explanation.  Afterward,  from  the  anal- 
ogy of  these  real  epigrams,  thoughts  excited  by  the  view  of  any  object, 
snd  which  might  have  serred  aa  an  inscr^ition,  were  called  epigrams,  and 
expressed  in  the  same  fonn.  That  this  foim  was  the  elegiao  may  have 
arisen  from  the  ciscumstance  thai  epitaphs  appeared  closely  allied  to  la- 
ments for  the  dead,  which,  as^we  have  before  remaiM,  were  composed 
m  this  metre.  However,  as  this  elegy  comprehended  all  the  events  of 
life  which  caused  a  strong  emotion,  so  the  epigram  mii^  be  equally  in 
place  on  a  monument  of  war,  and  on  the  sepulchral  pillar  of  a  beloved 
Unsman  or  friend. 

XV.  The  unexpected  turn  of  thought  and  the  pointedness  of  expres- 
sion, which  the  moderns  consider  as  tlio  essence  of  this  species  of  com- 
position, were  not  required  in  the  ancient  Cireek  epigram  ;  in  this  noth- 
inj;  more  is  retjuisite  than  that  the  entire  thought  should  be  conveyed 
witlim  iho  limits  of  a  few  distichs  ;  and  thus,  in  the  hands  of  the  early 
poets,  the  epigram  was  remarkable  for  tlie  conciseness  and  expressive- 
ness of  its  language ;  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  elegy,  in  which  a 
fiin  vent  was  given  to  the  feelings  of  the  poet. 

XVI.  Epigrams  were  probably  composed  in  an  elegiac  form,  shortly  after 
the  time  when  the  elegy  first  arose ;  and  the  collection  which  has  come 
down  to  us  contains  some  under  the  celebrated  names  of  Archilochus, 
Sappho,  and  Anaereon.  No  peculiar  character,  however,  is  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  genuine  epigrams  of  this  early  period.  It  was  Simonides 
of  Ceos  who  first  gave  to  the  epigram  the  perfection  of  which,  consist- 
ently with  its  purpose,  it  was  capable.  In  this  leapect  Smionides  was 
favored  by  the  circumstances  of  his  time ;  for,  on  account  of  the  high  con- 
sideration which  he  enjoyed  both  in  Athens  and  throughout  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, he  was  frequently  employed  by  the  states  which  had  fought  against 
the  Persians,  to  adorn  with  inscriptions  the  tombs  of  their  fallen  warri- 
ors. The  best  and  most  celebrated  of  these  epitaphs  is  the  inimitable  in- 
scription on  the  Spartans  who  died  at  Thermopylae,  which  actually  exist- 
ed on  the  spot ;  "  Stranger,  tell  the  Lacedajuionians  that  we  are  lying  hers 
in  obedience  to  their  laws."'  Never  was  heroic  courage  expressed  with 
SBch  calm  and  unadorned  grandeur.  •   


I  JftJfar,  AM.  Cr.  LU.,  p.  ISS.      *  /».,  p.  ISO,  aeqq.      '  SimoniieM,  Fraf .  S7,  od.  aaig/. 
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XVII.  There  are,  besides. not  a  few  epijiranis  of  Simonides,  which  were 
intended  for  the  loniltsldnt  s  dl' individuals  ;  among  these  we  will  men- 
tion only  one,  whicii  ditli-rs  from  the  others  in  being  a  sarcasm  in  the  form 
of  an  epitaph.  It  is  that  on  the  Rhodian  lyrie  poet  and  athlete  Timocre- 
on,  an  opponent  of  Sinoonides  in  his  art :  "  Having  eaten  much,  and  drunk 
much,  and  said  mnflii  evil  of  otfier  men,  here  I  lie,  Timoerecni  tbe  Rho- 
dian."* 

XVm.  With  the  epitaphs  are  naturaOj  connected  the  inscriptions  on 
saered  offinings,  especially  where  both  refer  to  the  Persian  war ;  the  for- 
mer being  the  disebaige  of  a  debt  to  the  dead,  the  latter  a  thanksgiving 

of  the  sarvivoTs  to  the  gods.  Among  the  best  of  these  is  one  referring 
to  the  battle  of  Marathon,  which,  from  the  neatness  and  elegance  of  the 

expression,  loses  its  chief  beauty  in  a  prose  translation.    It  was  inscribed 

on  the  statue  of  Pan,  which  the  Athenians  had  set  up  in  a  grotto  under 
their  Acropolis,  because  tbe  Arcadian  god  had,  according  to  the  popular 
belief,  assisted  them  at  iMarathon.  "  Miltiades  set  me  up,  the  cloven- 
footed  Pan,  the  Arcadian,  who  took  part  against  the  Medes,  and  with  the 
Athenians."   The  original  nms  as  follows  : 

Thv  Tpayonovv  ffxi  Uawa,  tov  'ApKoSa,  rhy  Kara  Mij^MT, 

XE£..  But  Simonides  sbmetimes  condescended  to  expraw  sentiments 
which  he  could  not  hSTC  shared,  as  in  the  inscription  on  the  tripod  coi^ 
8ecrated.at  Delphi, ^diich  the  Gre^  afterward  caused  to  be  erased,  ^  Pau- 
sanias,  the  commander  of  the  Greeks,  haying  destroyed  the  aimy  of  the 
Modes,  dedicated  ^lis  memorial  to  Fhrnbus."  These  yersea  express  the 
arrogance  of  the  Spartan  general,  which  the  good  sense  and  moderation 
of  the  poet  would  never  have  approved.  The  form  of  nearly  all  these 
epigrams  of  Simonides  is  the  elegiac.  Sunonides  usually  adhered  to  it, 
except  when  a  name  (on  account  of  a  short  between  two  long  syllables) 
could  not  be  adapted  to  the  dactylic  metre,  as,  for  instance,  'Apx^vavn^Sy 
*linr6viKos  :  in  which  eases  he  employed  trochaic  measures.  Tiie  charac- 
ter of  the  language,  and  especially  the  dialect,  also  remained,  on  the 
whole,  true  to  the  elegiac  type,  except  that,  in  inscriptions  for  monuments 
designed  for  Doric  tribes,  traces  of  the  Doric  dialect  sometimes  occur. 

XX.  The  tBgm  AnMogy  is  peculiarly  appropriated  to  a  collection  of 
epigrams.  The  largest  portimi  of  those  cfdlected  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
as  it  exists  at  the  preaeht  day,  was  written  in  honor  of  the  dead,  intro- 
ducing their  names  and  characters,  or  occupations ;  or  as  tributes  to  beau- 
ty, in  gratitude  for  acceptance,  or  in  complaint  on  account  of  rejection ; 
some  of  them  are  panegyrics  on  living  and  illustrious  Tirttte ;  others  con- 
tain-brief  records  of  remarkable  events  ;  others,  again,  consist  of  observa- 
tions on  human  life,  for  the  most  part  in  a  dark  style  of  coloring.  The 
weariness  of  old  age,  the  shortness  and  unsatisfactory  tenor  of  human  life, 
the  murmurs  of  sickness,  and  the  miseries  of  poverty,  are  favorite  topics. 
Bacchanalian  poetry  is  mixed  up  w-ith  exhortations  to  cat  and  drink,  for  to- 
morrow we  die.  This  prevailing  tendency  must  be  ascribed  to  the  vague 
notions,  undefined  prospects,,  and  differently  sustained  hopes  respecting 
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our  transition  into  some  other  state  of  existence,  by  which  the  philoso- 
phers, poets,  and  ordinary  men  of  those  times  were  equally  perplexed. 
But,  however  gloomy  this  view  of  things  might  be,  it  was  compatible 
ivitli  a  not  impleasing  pathos,  and  raked  Hieir  emetory  and  cfrnvivial  ef- 
fygaoDB  above  vulgar  voiuptnouneea  or  mere  fbetive  riot^ 

LITBBAaV  aiSTOBT  •¥  THS  paBIK  A]ITaOLO«T.* 

I.  The  earliest  known  collection  of  inecriyliona  was  made  by  the  geog- 
rapher Polemon  (B.C.  200),  in  a  work  wtpi  rw  /«<rri  ir6\us  itnypaftt^rw* 
He  also  wrote  other  works  on  votive  offerings,  which  probablj  oontained 
the  epigrammatic  inscriptions  on  them.  Similar  collections  were  made 
by  Alcetas,  trepl  ray  (V  AcA^oty  kvadrifidraiy  *  by  Menetor,  T<p  wfp\  &va- 
Briixdrtav \^  and  perhaps  by  Apellas  Ponticus.  These  persons  collected 
chiefly  the  inscriptions  on  offerings  {hj/aJd^ifxara).  Epigrams  of  other  kinda 
were  also  collected,  as  the  Thebau  Epigrams,  by  Aristodemus  the  Attic, 
by  Fhilochorus ;  and  others  by  Neoptolemus  of  Pares,'  and  Euhemerus.* 

n.  The  above  compilers  chiefly  collected  epigrams  of  particular  classes, 
and  witii  relbrence  to  their  nae  aa  hiatorical  authoritiea.  The  first  person 
ivho  made  auch  a  oolleetion  wMy  fat  ita  own  sake,  and  to  fneaerve  epi- 
grama  of  all  Idnda,  vraa  MiLtAoaa,  a  Cynic  philoaopher  of  Gada^^  in 
PBleatine,  about  B.C.  60.  Hia  ooOection  oontained  epigrama  by  no  lean 
tiian  forly-aix  poeta  of  an  agea  of  Greek  poetiy,  np  to  the  moat  ancient 
lyric  period.  He  entitled  it  the  Garland  (2r«<^oj),  with  reference,  of 
course,  to  the  common  comparison  of  small  beautiful  poema  to  flowera ; 
and,  in  the  introduction  to  hia  work,  he  attaches  the  namea  of  variona 
flowers,  shnibs,  and  herbs,  as  emblems,  to  the  names  of  the  several  poets. 
The  same  idea  is  kept  up  in  the  word  Anthology  {kudoKoyia),  or  "nosegay," 
which  was  adopted  by  the  next  compiler  as  the  title  of  his  work.  The 
Garland  of  Meleager  was  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  according  to  the 
initial  letters  of  the  first  line  of  each  epigram. 

nr.  In  the  time  of  Trajan,  as  it  seems,  Philip  of  Thessalonk  a  com- 
piled liis  Anthology  ('Ai^oAoy^a),  avowedly  in  imitation  of  the  Garland  of 
Meleager,  and  chiefly  with  the  view  of  adding  to  that  collection  the  epi- 
grama  of  more  recent  writeia.  The  arrangement  of  thia  w<n[fc  waa  tiie 
aame  aa  that  of  Meleager.  It  vraa  alao  entitled  aritpavos,  aa  well  aa  19- 
teAoTCs.  Another  title  by  whidi  it  ia  quoted  ia  niAXoyl^  vlwr  hnypcitiftd' 
mr.  Shortly  alter  Philip^  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  the  learned  gnunma- 
rian,  BiooamANus  of  Heiadea,  compiled  an  Anihdogy,  which  ia  entirely 
loet.  It  might,  perhaps,  have  been  well  if  the  same  fate  had  befifllen  the 
very  polluted,  though  often  beautiftil  colleetion  of  his  contemporary.  Strap 
ton  of  Sardis.  About  the  aame  time,  Diogenes  Laertius  collected  the  epi- 
grams, which  arc  interspersed,  in  hia  Uvea  of  the  philosophers,  into  a  sep- 
arate book,  under  the  title  of  rj  irdftfAfrpos.  This  collection,  however,  as 
containing  only  the  poems  of  Diogenes  himself,  must  rather  be  viewed  as 

^  BBwiy  Cffehp,^  vol.  U.,  p.  09.  *  Anftky'lMef.  Bhf^t  9*  «•  MwJtt. 

3  AtJun.,  X.,  p.  436,  d. ;  p.       ft,        «  Id.,  xiii.,  p.  Ml,  e.  •  li. p.  SM,  4. 

*  Schol.  in  ApoU.  Rhod.,  ii.,  906.  Athen.t  X.,  p.  4M,/. 
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among  the  materials  of  thfi  latef  Anthologies  tlian  aa  an  AntliOk^  in 
itaeif: 

IV.  During  the  long  period  trooi  the  deoUne  of  original  Uteiatore  to  the 
em  when  the  imitatiTe  compoeitiana  of  the  ConatantiaopolitaD  gfanuDfr- 
riana  had  reached  their  height,  we  find  no  mofe  Anth<dogies.  The  aeact 
was  the  k6kXos  iwiypafifUruif  of  Aoathus  Scholastious,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Justinian.  It  was  divided  into  aercn  hooks,  acooiding  to  subjects, 
and  was  the  earliest  Anthology  so  arranged.  The  poems  included  in  it 
were  those  of  recent  writers,  and  chiefly  those  of  Agathias  himself  and 
of  his  contemporaries,  sut  ii  as  Paulus  SUentiarius  and  Macedoinus. 

V.  Next  in  order  is  the  Anthology  of  Constantim  s  ( 'ici'HALAt^,  called 
also  the  I'aJahne  AtUhoiitiri/.  Constantnius  Ct-plialas  appears  to  have 
lived  about  four  centuries  after  Agathias,  and  to  liave  flourished  in  tlie 
tenth  century,  under  the  Emperor  Ck>nstantinus  Porphyrogennetus.^  The 
labore  of  pieeeding  ecnnittlm  iqay  be  viewejl  aa  merely  aupplementaiy 
to  the  Gitdimd  of  Meleager;  hat  the  Anthology  of  Cephalaa  waa  an 
entirely  new  collection  from  the  preceding  Anthologiea  and  from  original 
aourcea.  Nothing  ia  known  of  Cephalaa  himaelf.  Modem  acfaolan  had 
never  even  heard  hia.name  till  it  was  brought  to  light  by  the  fortuuAe 
discovery  of  Salmasius.  That  great  scholar,  when  a  very  young  man» 
visited  Heidelberg  about  the  end  of  the  year  1606,  and  there,  in  the  libraiy 
of  the  Electors  Palatine,  he  found  the  MS.  collection  of  Greek  epigrams, 
which  was  afterward  removed  to  the  \'atican,  with  the  rest  of  the  l^ala- 
tine  library,  in  1623,  and  has  become  cck'bratcd  under  the  names  of  the 
Palatine  Antholoi^nj,  and  the  Vattcan  Codex  of  the  (J reck  Antholo<ry-  This 
Ms.  was  transferred  to  Paris  upon  the  peace  of  Tolentino  in  17'J7  ;  and, 
after  the  peace  of  1815,  it  was  restored  to  its  old  home  at  Heidelberg, 
where  it  now  lies  in  the  UniverBity  libiaiy. 

y I.  SahnaaiuB  at  once  aaw  that  it  waa  quite  a  different  work  from  the 
Planndean  Anthokigy  (to  be  mentioned  presently).  He  cdUated  it  vrith 
Weichel*_s  edition  of  the  same  work,  and  copied  ont  those  epigrams  which 
were  not  contained  in  the  latter.  The  woric  thus  discovered  soon  became 
known  among  the  scholars  of  the  day  as  the  Anthologia  incdita  codicit 
Pudatini.  The  MS.  is  written  on  parchment,  of  a  quarto  form,  though 
somewhat  longer  than  it  is  broad,  and  contains  710  jiagrs,  without  reck- 
oning tliree  leaves  at  the  eoniinencement,  which  arc  .^luck  together,  and 
which  are  also  full  of  epigrams.  The  writing  is  by  dinerr  nt  liands.  of 
ditfereiit  ages.  The  most  ancii'iil  handwriting  is  supposed  to  be  of  the 
eleventh  century.  The  time  of  the  otlicrs  can  not  be  lixcd  with  any  cer- 
tainty. Of  the  compiler  Cephalas,  and  his  labors,  the  only  mention  made 
is  in  liie  MS.  itaeif.  In  one  passage  (p.  81)  a  marginal  scholium  states 
that  Cephalas  arranged  the  Garland  of  Meleager,  dividing  it  into  difibrent 
chapteis ;  namely,  amatory,  dedicatoiy,  monumental,  and  epideictic.  The 
work  itsc^,  boweVeir,  shows  that  this  is  not  all  that  Cephalais  did,  and  that 
the  mention  of  Meleager,  and  of  the  titles  of  each  section,  are  only  given 
by  way  of  example. 

VIL  The  Anthotogy  of  Cephalaa  seems  to  have  been  compiled  from  the 
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old  Anthologies,  as  a  hasis,  with  the  addition  of  other  epigrams.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  extracted  in  turn  from  Meleaper,  Philip,  Agathias,  Ac, 
those  epigrams  which  suited  his  purpose,  and  his  work  often  c  xhihits 
traces  of  the  alphabetical  order  of  th(^  (Jarlaml  of  Melcager.  With  respect 
to  arrangement,  he  seems  to  have  taken  the  KwcAoj  of  Agathias  as  a 
fonndaticMi,  for  both  works  are  alike  in  the  division  of  their  subjects,  and 
in  tite  titles  prefixed  to  the  epigrams.  The  order  of  the  books,  however, 
is  difibrent,  and  one  book  of  Agatiiias,  namely,  the  descriptioas  of  woiks 
of  art,  is  altogether  omitted  by  Cephalas.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that 
the  Palatine  Anthology  contains  aneient  epigrams  which  had  not  ap^ 
peered  in  any  of  the  preceding  Anthologies,  bat  had  been  preserved  in 
some  other  way. 

VIII.  Last  in  order  is  the  Anthology  of  Plawudes,  a  learned  monk  of 
the  last  age  of  the  Greek  empire.  It  is  arranged  in  seven  book»,  each  of 
which,  except  the  fifth  and  seventh,  is  divided  into  chapters,  according  to 
subjects,  and  these  chapters  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  The 
chapters  of  the  first  book,  for  example,  run  thus  :  1  Ety  ^Aywuas.  2  Eh 
fi/iireAov.  3.  Els  avaO-f^iiaray  and  SO  on,  tO  91.  Els  upas.  Aceonliiig  to 
Brunck  and  Jacobs,  Piunudes  did  little  more  than  abridge  and  rearrange 
the  Anthology  of  Cephalas.  Only  a  few  epigrams  are  found  in  the  Planu- 
dean  Anthology  whidi  are  not  in  the  Palatine.  From  the  time  of  its  first 
pablication  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centoty,  down  to  the  discovery  of  the 
Fdatine  Anthology  in  the  seventeenth,  the  Planudean  Anthology  was 
esteemed  one  of  the  greatest  treasures  of  aatiqnity,  and  was  known  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Cfreek  Anthology.  Planudes,  however,  was  but  ill  quali- 
fied for  the  duties  of  editOT  of  such  a  work.  Devoid  of  true  poetical  taste, 
he  brought  to  his  task  the  conceit  and  rashness  of  a  mere  tiUratus.  Tlie  dis- 
covery of  the  Palatine  Anthology  soon  taught  scholars  how  much  they  had 
over-estimated  the  worth  of  tlic  Anthology  of  Planudes.  On  comparing 
the  two  eollcctions,  it  is  manifest  that  Phinudes  was  not  only  guilty  of  the 
necessary  carelessness  of  a  mere  coinpil(T,  but  also  of  the  willful  faults  of 
a  conceited  monk,  tampering  with  words,  "  expurgating"  whole  couplets 
and  epigrams,  and  interpolating  his  own  frigid  verses.  He  reaped  the 
reward  which  often  crowns  the  labors  of  bad  editors  who  undertake  great 
woiks.  The  pretensions  ofhis  compilation  insured  its  general  acceptance, 
and  prevented  not  only  the  execution  of  a  better  work,  which  in  that  age 
could,  scarcely  be  hoped  for,  but,  what  was  &r  more  important,  the  mul- 
ti|dication  of  copies  of  the  more  ancient  Anthologies ;  and  thus  modem 
scholars  arc  reduced,to  one  MS.  of  the  Anthology  of  Cephalas,  wliich,  ex- 
cellent as  it  is,  leaves  many  hopeless  difficulties  for  the  critic. 

IX.  The  last  and.  most  perfect  of  the  editions  of  the  Planudean  Anthol- 
ogy is  that  which  was  eonuuenced  by  Hieronymus  de  Bosch,  and  finished 
after  his  death  by  Van  Lennep,  in  5  vols.,  4to,  Ultraj.,  1795-1822.  This 
splendid  edition  is  not  only  useful  fi)r  those  who  wish  to  read  the  Greek 
Anthology  in  the  fonn  in  which  it  was  compiled  by  Planudes,  t)iit  it  is  val- 
uable on  account  of  the  large  mass  ol  illustrative  matteic  which  it  contains, 
induding  the  notes  of  kuet,  Sylburg,  and  othnr  schotara;  but  above -aU 
for  the  metrical  LaiBk  versions  of  Grothis,  which  are  esteemed  by  far  the 
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best  of  his  productions  in  that  (ippartnu  nt  of  scholarship,  and  which  have 
never  been  printed  except  in  this  editmn.  The  Greek  text,  however,  is 
only  a  reprint  of  the  WecheUau  edition  of  1600/  with  many  of  its  worst 
errors  uncorrocted. 

X.  In  tbe  yean  177S-1776,  appeared  the  Aiu^tetf  Veterum  Paetarum 
Graeerum  of  Bnmck,  Aigentorati,  8  vcda.  8to,  which  eentains  the  whole 
of  the  Greek  Antfaotogj,  besides  some  poems  whi<^  are  not  properly  in- 
doded  under  thai  title.  The  epigrams  of  the  Anthoiogy  were  edited  by 
Bnmck,  from  a  careful  comparison  of  the  Planodean  Anthology  with  vari- 
ous copies  of  the  Vatican  Codex ;  and  they  now  appeared  for  the  first  time 
revised  by  a  scholar  competent  to  the  task.  Brunck  also  adopted  a  new 
arrangeuH-nt,  which  certainly  has  its  defects,  but  yet  is  invaluable  for  the 
student  of  tlic  history  of  Greek  literature.  Discarding  altogether  tlio  books 
and  chapters  of  the  early  Antholog>',  he  placed  together  all  the  epigrams 
of  t  ach  poet,  and  arranged  tlie  poets  themselves  in  chronoloLncal  order, 
placing  those  epigrams,  the  authors  of  which  were  unknown,  under  the 
separate  head  of  iScoiroTa. 

XL  Important^  howoTor,  as  Bnmck's  edition  was  when  it  was  pub- 
lished, it  has  been  entirely  superseded  by  the  edition  of  Jacobs.  The 
original  plan  of  the  last  mentioned  scholar  was  only  to  form  a  complete 
commentaiy  on  Brunok*s  AnakeU,  but  the  scarceness  of  copies  of  that 
work  induced  him  to  reprint  it,  omitting  those  parts  which  do  not  prop- 
erly belong  to  the  Grcdfc  AnMogyt  and  carefully  re-editing  the  whole. 
The  result  of  his  labors  was  a  work  w  hich  ranks  most  deservedly  as  the 
standard  edition  of  tlic  Greek  Antholo<ry.  It  is  in  8  vols.,  or  13  parts,  8vo, 
viz.,  4  vols,  of  the  text,  one  of  Indices,  and  three  of  Commentaries,  di- 
vided into  eight  parts.  In  editing  his  Anthologia  Graca,  Jacobs  had  the  lull 
benefit  of  the  Palatine  Anthvlogy.  Not  content  with  the  alinosi  i)erfect 
transcript  made  by  Spalletti  in  1776,  and  which,  from  its  having  been 
purchased  by  Ernest  II.,  duke  of  Gotha,  for  the  library  at  Gotha,  is  com- 
monly called  the  Apograpkum  GoGuamm^  Jacobs  availed  himself  (rf*  the 
services  of  Uhden,  then  Prussian  ambassador  at  Rome^who  collated  the 
copy  once  more  wtth  the  original  codex  in  the  Vatican.  The  important 
results  are  to  be  found  in  Jacobs*  emendations  of  Brnndt*s  text,  in  his 
corrections  of  many  of  Brunck's  errora  in  the  assignment  of  epigrams  to 
wrong  aathms,  and  in  his  Appendix  of  213  epigrams  from  the  Vatican 
MS.,  which  arc  wanting  in  the  Analecta.  In  the  mean  time,  he  formed 
the  design  of  rendering  to  scholarship  the  great  service  of  printing  an 
exact  and  complete  iditiun  of  this  celebrated  codex.  After  the  printing 
of  the  text  was  completed,  the  unlooked-for  restoration  of  the  MS.  to  the 
University  library  at  Heidelberg  afforded  an  opportunity  for  a  new  col- 
lation, wliicli  was  made  by  Paulssen,  wlio  lias  given  the  results  of  it  in 

>  The  We(^elian  ediiiua  (Ftattcqfurti^  apud  Vlaiuimni  Manuum  et  Jo.  Aubruimt  1600, 
ftt.)  is,  in  Ite  Isit,  a  mere  leintiit  of  tliat  of  Stephaoiu,  witb  fl»w  of  its  enon  eorreeted, 
nnd  many  IWW  ones  introduced.  It  1b,  however, of  eonsUIcrablc  value,  as  it  contains, 
'irsiitfq  Kome  new  scholin,  and  the  nntf^s  of  Obsopanns  and  Stophanus,  tlir  wholo  of  the 
excellent  commentary  of  BrodaeuB.  In  spite  or  its  faults,  it  reraoitted  for  nearly  two  cen- 
tvlM,  «stll  Ihi'pttMiflttlOB  «f  Bnndft  AnMketOt  the  ■taadord  editiMi  of  tlM  Gfaik  An* 
tlMi«ty- 
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an  Appendix  to  the  third  volume  of  Jacobs'  Anthologia  Palatina.  This 
work  may,  therefore,  be  considered  an  all  but  perfect  copy  oi  the  Palatine 
Codex,  and  is  hence  invaluable  for  the  critical  study  of  the  AnUioiogy. 
It  was  published  at  Leipsic,  1813-1817,  in  3  vols.  8vo> 

XII.  Immense,  however,  as  were  Jacobs'  services  for  the  Greek  An- 
thidogy,  much  has  still  been  left  for  his  succci>sors  to  accomplisii,  m  the 
ftBtker-odinreotioii  of  the  text,  the  mTestigation  of  the  sources  and  forms 
of  the  ewfiw  Anthologies,  the  more  accnrate  aBwignment  of  many  epi- 
grams to  tfanbr  ifigbt  aatiunB,  and  the  collection  of  additional  epigrama^ 
espedallj  ftom  recently-diaoorered  iaaciiptiona.  The  great  acholara  «tf 
Qermany,  such  as  Hermann,  Welcker,  Meinelra,  and  others,*  have  not 
neglected  this  duty,  and,  in  particular,  a  new  edition  of  the  Anthology  is 
said  to  be  in  preparation  by  Meineke,  who  is,  perhaps,  better  qualified  for 
the  msk  than  any  other  ItTing  scholar. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
SIGOND  OR  POBTIGAL  PERIOD  rtwfiwMWt 

LYRIC  POETRY — Continued, 

II,  IAMBIC  VBBSB.' 

I 

I  TtaB  indention  of  lamUc  Yerie,  the  rival  of  the  Elegy  in-  aatiqut^ 
and  early  popularity,  was  familiarly  ascribed  by  the  ancients,  as  was  that 
of  many  other  metrical  forms,  to  Archilochus.*  In  the  Margites,  how- 
ever, a  poem  of  very  early  date,  and  assigned  by  Aristotle  to  Homer  him- 
self, iambic  verses  were  introduced  with  heroic  hexameters.  It  must  be 
presumed,  therefore,  either  that  the  respectable  authors  who  attribute 
the  invention  of  the  former  measure  to  Archilociius,  dillercd  from  Aris- 
totle as  to  the  genuine  antiquity  of  the  Marbles,  or  that  the  term  Inven- 
Han,  as  here  appUed  by  them,  relates  merely  to  the  regular  poem  of  con- 
tinuous trimeters,  to  which,  in  popular  usage,  the  phrase  Iambic  measure 
was  appropriated. 

II.  Bnt  the  nature  and  sj^rit  of  Iambic  verae,  still  more,  perhaps,  than 
of  the  Elegy,  entitle  us  to  look,  for  its  first  beginnings  at  least,  to  the 
spontaneous  efibrt  of  the  primitiye  muse,  rather  than  to  the  artifice  of  a 
politer  age.  Hie  component  elements  of  the  elegy  were  contained  in  the 
old  hexameter.  It  might  very  naturally  occur,  therefore,  to  an  ingenious 
master  of  later  times  to  invent  a  new  form  to  suit  a  new  purpose,  by 
curtailing  two  syllables  of  every  alternate  verse ;  for  such,  in  iact,  is  the 

^  The  fbOowing  Is  its  title :  AiMologia  Grceca,  adJUiem  Codida  Palatini,,  nunc  Parisi- 
m,  ex  Apographo  Gothano  edita.  Cvravit^  Epigrommata  im  Codke  Patatmo  demdaraU  et 
AnnoUUionem  eriticam  adjecU  F.  Jacobs,  Stc. 

*  Wekkett  SyUoge  Epigrtmm.  Orme.,  Bonn.,  1898,  6to,  wifh  Hertn«nn?B  reriew  In  tlie 

Ephem.  Lit.  Lips.,  1820,  Nos.  148-151 ;  and  Welckcr's  reply,  Abti<eisjing der  vfrungluclam 
Conifrhiren  dcs  Herm  Prqf,  JKcmMHHl,  Bonn,  1829,  8vo  ;  Cramer,  Aneed.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  386- 
388,  Oxon.,  1838,  «kc.  »  Mure,  Crit.  Hist,,  vol.  iii.,  p.  23,  seqq. 

*  Ptta.t  De  iius.,  xxviii. ;  dm.  Ak».t  Strom.,  p.  308,  dbe. 
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whole  amount  of  change  in  the  mechanical  structure  of  the  mefMOiB* 
The  Iambic,  on  the  other  haod*  bears,  perhaps  abore  a|l  other  metres,  in 
-  its  very  essence,  the  stamp  of  popuJar  origin.  It  is,  as  Aiistotle  and 
other  ancient  critics  have  pointedly  remaiked,  the  metre  of  fiuniliar  dis- 
eoiirse.^  Hence,  as  the  same  critics  ohsem,  the  ftequen^  of  its  spon- 
taaiieons  oocnnence  in  pme  eon^NMilions,  the  justice  of  wlnoh  remark 
may  be  easily  verified  by  the  test  of  experiment.  The  iambic  measme, 
therefore,  suggested  itself  instinctiTely  to  primitiye  genins,  in  any  attempt 
to  impart  to  the  poetieal  treatment  of  a  sutgect,  not  so  nmch  dignity  or 
solemnity^  as  emphatic  pungency  and  smartness. 

III.  In  its  further  cultivation,  however,  iambic  verse,  or,  rather,  the 
iambic  trimeter,  for  in  that  form  alone  is  its  full  excellence  displayed, 
not  only  embraces,  like  the  elegy,  the  treatment  of  every  variety  of  sub- 
ject, but  as  possessing,  in  a  degree  little  short  of  the  hexameter,  the 
principle  of  continuity,  which  is  wanting  in  the  c\egy,  is  qualified  to  treat 
those  subjects  with  similar,  if  not  the  same  ease,  amplitude,  and  dignity 
as  the  hexameter  itself.  The  perfection  of  iambic  versification  is  the 
text  of  Aristophanes,  where  it  will  ever  renuun  nnsurpassed  and  unrival- 
led in  variety  and  brilliancy  of  dramatic  effect 

IV.  We  will  now  proceed  to  give  a  brief  sketdi  of  the  lives  and  works 
of  the  most  eminent  among  the  early  iambic  poets  of  Greece. 

1.  Abciulocbus  CApxl^oxos)^  of  Mrhom  some  mention  has  already  been 
made  mider  the  head  of  elegiac  verse,  but  whose  fuller  biography  belongs 
more  properly  to  this  place,  was  descended  from  a  noble  family  who  held 
the  priesthood  in  the  island  of  Paros.  His  father  was  Telesiclcs,  and  his 
mother  a  slave  named  Enipo.  He  flourished  about  714-676  B.C.  In 
the  flower  of  his  age,  between  710  and  700  13  ( ■  ,  and  prolmhly  afn'r  he 
had  gained  a  prize  for  his  hymn  to  Ceres,'  he  went  from  Paros  to  Tha- 
sos,  with  a  colony,  of  which  one  account  makes  him  the  leader.  The 
motive  for  the  emi<.rration  can  only  be  conjectured.  It  was  most  proba- 
bly the  result  of  a  political  change,  to  which  cause  was  added,  in  the 
case  of  Archilochus,  a  sense  of  personal  wrongs.  He  had  been  a  snitor 
to  Neobole,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Lycambes,  who  first  promised  and 
afterward  refused  to  give  his  daughter  to  the  poet.  Emaged  at  tiiis 
treatment,  Archilochus  attacked  the  whole  fimiily  in  an  iambic  poem,  ao- 
ctising  Lycambes  of  p^ijuiy,  and  his  daughters  of  the  most  abandoned 
lives.  The  verses  were  recited  at  the  festival  of  Ceres,  and  produced' 
such  an  effect  that  the  daughters  of  Lycambes  are  said  to  have  hunff ' 
themselves  through  shame. 

TJie  bitterness,  moreover,  which  he  expressed  in  his  poems  toward  his 
native  island  seems  to  have  arisen,  in  part,  from  the  low  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held,  as  being  the  son  of  a  slave.  Neither  was  he  more 
happy  at  Thasos.  He  draws  the  most  melancholy  picture  of  his  adopted 
country,  which  he  at  length  quitted  in  disgust.'  While  at  Thasos,  he 
incurred  the  disgrace  of  losing  his  shield  in  an  engagement  with  the 
Thracians  of  the  opposite  continent  \  but,  like  Alcaeus,  under  similar  cir- 

^  Arist.y  Rhet.,  iii.,  1 ;  Poet.,  xxiv.  *  SckoL  iti  Arifto^t  Av.,  1763. 

>  Pha.^  Df  EmL,  12,  p.  (ifH ;  Strab.,  xiv  ,  p.  diS  i  vlii.,  p.  S70,  Aic. 
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cuinstanccs,  instead  of  being  ashamed  of  tlie  disaster,  he  recorded  it  in 
his  verse.  Plutarch  states*  that  Archilochus  was  banished  from  Sparta 
the  very  hour  that  he  had  Jirrived  there,  because  he  had  written  in  his 
poems  that  a  man  had  better  throw  away  his  arms  than  lose  bis  hfe. 
But  Valerius  Maxiinus  says  that  the  poems  of  Archilochus  were  forbid- 
den at  Sparta  because  of  their  licentiousness,  and  especially  on  account 
of  the  attack  on  the  daughters  of  Lycambes." 

The  fact  that  the  fame  of  Archilochus  was  spread  in  his  lifetime  over 
the  whole  of  Greece,  together  with  his  unsettled  character,  render  it 
probable  that  he  made  many  journeys  of  which  we  have  no  account.  It 
seems  that  he  visited  Siris,  in  Lower  Italy,  the  only  city  of  which  he 
speaks  well.'  At  length  he  returned  to  Pares,  and  in  a  war  between  the 
Parians  and  the  people  of  Naxos,  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  a  JNaxian  named 
Calondas,  or  Corax. 

Of  the  merits  of  Archilochus  in  elegiac  verse  we  have  already  spoken. 
His  fame,  however,  principally  rested  on  his  satiric  iambic  poetry,  the 
first  place  in  which  was  awarded  to  him  by  the  consent  of  the  ancient 
WTiters,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  compare  him  with  Sophocles,  Pindar, 
and  even  Homer ;  meaning,  doubtless,  that,  as  they  stood  at  the  head  of 
tragic,  lyric,  and  epic  poetry  respectively,  so  was  Archilochus  the  first 
of  iambic  satirical  writers ;  while  some  place  him  next  to  Homer,  above 
all  other  poets.*  The  Emperor  Hadrian  judged  that  the  Muses  had  shown 
a  special  mark  of  favor  to  Homer  in  leading  Archilochus  into  a  different 
department  of  poetrj'.  The  Iambics  of  Archilochus  expressed  the  stron- 
gest feelings  in  the  most  unmeasured  language.  The  license  of  Ionian 
democracy,  and  the  bitterness  of  a  disappointed  man,  were  imited  with 
the  highest  degree  of  poetical  power  to  give  them  force  and  point.  In 
countries  and  ages  unfamiliar  with  the  political  and  religious  license 
which  at  once  incited  and  protected  the  poet,  his  satire  was  blamed  for 
its  severity ;  and  the  emotion  accounted  most  conspicuous  in  his  verses 
was  "  rage,"  as  we  see  in  the  line  of  Horace,*  '^^Archilochum  propno  rabies 
armavit  iamho,''  and  in  the  expression  of  Hadrian,  KwTffwvras  Id/x^ovsy  and 
his  bitterness  passed  into  a  proverb,  'Apxi>^oxoy  irarfis. 

But  there  must  have  been  something  more  than  mere  sarcastic  pmv- 
er  ;  there  must  have  been  truth  and  delicate  wit  in  the  sarcasms  of  the 
poet,  whom  Plato  does  not  hesitate  to  call  the  "  very  wise"  (tou  ao<p<trri- 
Tow).*  Quintilian  also  ascribes  to  him  the  greatest  power  of  expression, 
displayed  in  sentences  sometimes  strong,  sometimes  brief,  with  rapid 
changes  (quum  valida,  turn  breves  ribrantcsquc  scnlciUice),  the  greatest  life 
and  nerN'ousness  (phtrimum  ritcp  atquc  yicrrorum),  and  considers  that  what- 
ever blame  his  works  deserve  is  the  fault  of  his  subjects,  and  not  of  his 
genius.'  In  the  latter  opinion  tlie  Greek  critics  seem  to  have  joined.* 
The  best  opportunity  we  have  of  judging  of  the  structure  of  Archilochus's 
poctrj',  though  not  of  its  satiric  character,  is  furnished  l)y  the  Epodes  of 

»  Tnst.  Lacon.,  p.  239,  »  Vol.  Max.,  vi,,  3,  ext.  1.       '  Athen.,  xii.,  p.  523,  rf. 

*  Dion  Chrysost.,  Oral.  33,  vol,  H.,  p.  5;  Ijmgin.y  xiii.,  3;  Veil.  Patcrc.^  i.,  5;  Cic.y 

Orat.,  2,  <kc.  »  Ep.  ad  Pis.,  79  «  Plat.,  Rrpub.,  il.,  p.  3«5. 

'  Quint.,  X.,  1,  CO.  "  Plut.,  De  And.,  13.  p.  4.S,  a. 
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HoracCi  as  we  learn  from  that  poet  himselfl  Some  manifest  translationB 
of  Anddloohiit  maj  be  seen  In  the  Epodes. 

The  fragmente  of  Aiehilochm  are  collected  in  Jacobs'  AtUhetegU  Orm-> 
e«»  Gaiafoi<d*8  PotUi  Gnsd.  Mmon9i  Beigfc's  PoeUt  Lifnei  Grteei,  and  bj 
Liebel,  m  his  ArekOoeld  Rdiquitt,  Lips.,  1818,  8to  (8d  edit.,  Vieiiiia,  1819). 

S.  SmoidBKa  (SvutyOiif)  of  Samoa,  or,  as  he  is  moie  naaally  deaigna* 
ted,  of  Amorgos,  has  already,  like  Azchflodiiia,  been  briefly  alluded  to 
under  the  head  of  the  elegiac  poets.  He  was  the  second,  both  in  time 
and  reputation,  of  the  three  principal  iambic  poets  of  the  early  period  of 
Greek  literature,  namely,  Archilochus,  Simonides,  and  Hipponax>  He 
was  a  native  of  Samos,  whence  he  led  a  colony  to  the  neighboring  island 
of  Amorgos,  where  he  founded  three  cities,  Minoa,  -^-Egialus,  and  Arcesi- 
ne,  in  the  first  of  which  he  fixed  his  own  abode.'  He  flourished  about 
B.C.  064.  The  iambic  poems  of  Simonides  were  of  two  species,  gnomic 
and  satirical ;  and  he  is  remarkable  for  the  pecuhar  application  which 
he  made  of  the  iambic  metre ;  that  is  to  say,  he  took  not  individuals,  but 
whole  dabaea  of  peraona  aa  the  object  of  hia  satire.  ThB  moat  important 
of  his  extant  iragmenta  ia  a  aatire  upon  women,  in  which  he  derlTOs  the 
Tariona,  thoogh  generally  bad  qoalitiea  of  women  from  the  yaiie^  of 
their  origin ;  thus,  the  nneteanly  woman  ia  derived  from  the  swine ;  the 
eonning  woman  from  the  fox,  the  talkative  woman  from  the  dog,  and  so 
on.  •  There  is  only  one  race  created  for  the  benefit  of  men,  the  woman 
aprnng  from  the  bee,  who  is  fond  of  her  work,  and  keeps  faithful  watch 
over  her  house.' 

The  fragments  of  Simonides  of  Amorgos  have  been  edited,  intermixed 
with  those  of  Simonides  of  Ceos,  and  almost  without  an  attempt  to  dis- 
tinguish them,  in  the  chief  collections  of  the  Greek  poets ;  in  Brunck's 
Analecta,  and  in  Jacobs'  Anthologta  Graca.  There  is  an  edition  of  the 
fragment  on  women  by  Koeler,  with  a  prefatory  epistle  by  Heyne,  Get- 
ting., 1781,  8vo.  But  the  first  complete  edition  was  that  of  Welcker, 
pabUdied  in  the  Bkttiiiaeku  Mumm  for  1836,  8d  aeriea,  yoL  iii.,  p.  353, 
ttqq.^  and  also  separately,  under  the  title  of  Smiomiia  Amorgim  hunii 
pd  MftTMunt,  Bonn.,  188<^,  8yo.  The  text  of  the  fragments  is  also  con- 
tained in  Sdmeidewin'a  Ddectiu  PoesU  Oraemm,  and  in  Bergk'a  Poeta 
I^fna  ChtBct* 

S.  SoLOH  C^Kuv)  of  Athens  has  been  already  mentioned,  Uke  the  pre- 
ceding, under  the  head  of  elegiac  poets.  After  Solon  had  introduced  his 
new  constitutif^,  he  soon  found  that,  although  he  had  attempted  to  sat- 
isfy the  claims  of  all  parties,  or,  rather,  to  give  to  each  party  and  order  its 
due  share  of  power,  he  had  not  succeeded  in  satisfying  any.  In  order  to 
shame  his  opponents,  he  wrote  some  iambics,  in  which  he  calls  on  his 
censors  to  consider  of  how  many  citizens  the  state  would  have  been  be- 
reaved, if  he  had  listened  to  the  demands  of  the  contending  factions.  As 
a  witness  of  the  goodness  of  liis  plans,  Solon  calls  tlie  great  goddeaa 
Earth,  the  mother  of  Saturn,  whose  surface  had  before  thia  time  been 

1  ProelHtt  CkrMtom.y  7 ;  Lucian.,  PseudoU^  2. 

t  Compare  Arofr.,  x.,  p.  487 ;  Steph.  Dyz,, «.  v.  'A/Mpyrfc. 

*  Jfaifar,  Hftf.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  MO. 
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covered  with  numerous  boundary-stones,  in  sign  of  the  ground's  being 

mortgaged ;  these  he  had  succeeded  in  removing,  and  in  restoring  the 
land  in  full  property  to  the  morlgcigers.  This  fragment  is  well  worth 
reading,  since  it  gives  as  clear  an  idea  of  the  political  situation  of  Athens 
at  the  time  as  it  does  of  Solon's  iambic  style.  It  shows  a  truly  Attic  en- 
ergy and  address  in  defending  a  favorite  cause,  while  it  contains  the  first 
germs  of  that  power  of  speech  which  afterward  came  to  maturity  in  the 
dialogue  of  the  Athenian  stage,  and  in  the  oratory  of  the  popular  assem- 
bly and  of  the  courts  of  justice.  In  the  dialect  and  expressions,  the  po- 
etry of  Solon  retains  more  of  the  Ionic  cast.'  The  editions  of  the  frag- 
ments of  Solon  have  already  been  mentioned  on  page  76. 

4.  Hippo NAx  {'Imrtaya^),  a  native  of  Ephesus,  was,  after  Archilochus 
and  Simonides,  the  third  of  the  classical  iambic  poets  of  Greece.  He 
flourished  B.C.  546-520.  Like  others  of  the  early  poets,  Hipponax  was 
distinguished  for  his  love  of  liberty.  The  tyrants  of  his  native  city  hav- 
ing expelled  him  from  his  home,  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Clazomena?,  for 
which  reason  he  is  sometimes  called  a  Clazomenian.'  He  hved  at  the 
latter  place  in  great  poverty,  and,  according  to  one  account,  died  of  want. 
In  person  Hipponax  was  little,  thin,  and  ugly,  but  very  strong.'  The  two 
brothers  Bupalus  and  Athenis,  who  were  sculptors  of  Chios,  made  statues 
of  Hipponax,  in  which  they  caricatured  his  natural  ugliness,  and  he,  in  re- 
turn, directed  all  the  power  of  lus  satirical  poetry  against  them,  and  espe- 
cially against  Bupalus.*  Later  w  riters  add  that  the  sculptors  hanged  them- 
selves in  despair.  This,  however,  is  probably  a  mere  attempt  to  improve 
upon  the  resemblance  between  the  stories  of  Archilochus  and  Hipponax, 
since  Phny  contradicts  the  account  of  the  suicide  of  Bupalus  by  referring 
to  works  of  his  which  were  executed  at  a  later  period.  As  for  the  frag- 
ment of  Hipponax,'  *n  KKa^onfuoioi  BowraXos  KarfKrfiefVy  if  it  really  be  his 
(for  it  is  only  quoted  anonymously  by  Rufinus),*  instead  of  being  consid"- 
ered  a  proof  of  the  story,  it  should  more  probably  be  regarded  as  having 
formed,  through  a  too  hteral  interpretation,  one  source  of  the  error. 

The  satire  of  Hipponax,  however,  was  not  concentrated  entirely  on 
certain  individuals ;  from  existing  fragments  it  appears  rather  to  have 
been  founded  on  a  general  view  of  Ufe,  taken,  however,  on  its  ridiculous 
or  grotesque  side.  He  severely  chastised  the  luxury  of  his  Ionian  breth- 
ren ;  he  did  not  spare  his  own  parents  ;  and  he  ventured  even  to  ridicule 
the  gods.  His  language  is  filled  with  words  taken  from  common  life, 
such  as  the  names  of  articles  of  food,  clothing,  and  of  ordinary  utensils 
current  among  the  working  people.  He  evidently  strives  to  make  his 
iambics  local  pictures  full  of  freshness,  nature,  and  homely  tnith.  For 
this  purpose,  the  change  which  Hipponax  devised  in  the  iambic  metre  was 
as  felicitous  as  it  was  bold  ;  he  crippled  the  rapid  agile  gait  of  the  iambic, 
by  transforming  the  last  foot  from  a  pure  iambus  to  a  spondee,  contrary 


»  MuUer,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  140,  seq.  *  Sulpicia,  Sat.,  v.,  6. 

'  Athen.,  xii.,  p.  552,  c,  d;  jElian,  V.  H.,  x.,  6. 

•  P/in.,  H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  5,  4 ;  Horat.,  Epod.,  vi.,  14  ;  Lucian.,  Pseudol.y  3. 

•  Frag,  vi.,  p.  29,  WelckeXf  where  Bergk  gives'Q  KAxi^oficVioi,  BouiroAos  tc  xa^fic. 

•  p.  2712,  Putsch. 


to  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  whole  mode  of  versiiication.  The 
metre  tbna  maimed  and  stripped  of  its  beaoty  and  regularity,  s^d  te^ 
nkally  made  A^pvef^sy  waa  a  perfectly  appropriate  ibythmical  form  for 
the  delineation  of  auoh  pietarea  of  inteUectoal  defoimity  aa  Hipponax  > 
delighted  in.  Aa  thia  new  apeeiea  of  veiae  had  hence  a  aort  of  halting 
movement,  it  obtained  the  name  <tf  Chitiambus  (x«^mv4B^)*  *'lame  iam- 
bic,*' or  Iambus  8eaa»n  {loftfioi  ffKdCa>f),  "  limping  iambic.'*  lambica  Of  this 
Und  are  stiU  more  cumbnma  and  halting  when  the  fifth  foot  is  also  a  spon- 
dee ;  which,  indeed,  according  to  the  original  structure,  is  not  forbidden. 
These  last  were  called  Ischiorr/iogic,  *'  broken-backed"  {UrxiopfxtryiKoi),  and 
were  invented  by  another  iainlio^'^rapher  named  Ananius.  They  are  very 
rarely  used  by  Hipponax.  'llw  clioliambics  of  Hipponax  were  imitated 
by  many  later  w  riters  ;  among  others  by  Babrius,  whose  Fables  are  com- 
posed entirely  in  this  metre.* 

Hipponax  wrote  also  a  parody  on  the  Iliad.  He  may  be  said  to  occupy 
a  middle  place  between  Archilochus  and  Aristophanes.  He  ia  as.  bitter, 
but  not  so  earnest  as  the  former,  while,  in  lightness  and  joooaeneaa,  he 
oMne  reaemblea  tiie  latter.  There  are  still  extant  about  a  hundred  Imea 
of  hia  poema  which  are  collected  by  Weicker  iH^ppomuu  et  Amtmi  lam' 
hegra^ienm  Fnigmatta,  dotting.,  1817,  4to),  Bei^^k  (Pcettt  LjfHei  Or^ei^ 
Sohneideimn  (DeUeinB  P^etif  Grmeonun),  and  by  Meineke,  in  Lachmann'a 
edition  of  Babrius,  Berol.,  1845. 

6.  Ananius  (*Avdyios),  a  Greek  iambic  poet,  contemporary  with  Hippo- 
nax, flourished  about  640  B.C.  He  is  generally  regarded  as  the  inventor 
of  ischiorrhotiie  iambics,  of  which  we  have  just  made  mention.  Ananius 
has  hardly  any  mdividual  character  in  literary  history  distinct  from  that 
of  Hipponax.  In  Alexandrea  tlieir  poems  seem  to  liave  been  regarded  as 
formiiifj:  one  collection ;  and  thus  the  criterion  l)y  which  to  detemiine 
whether  a  particular  passage  belonged  to  the  one  or  the  other  was  otlen 
lost,  or  never  existed.  Hence,  in  the  uncertainty  which  is  the  true  au- 
thor, the  same  Terse  ia  occasionally  ascribed  to  botti.*  Thefowfragmenta 
which  are  attributed  with  oertainty  to  Ananius  are  ao  oomptotefy  in  the 
tone  of  Hipponlo,  that  it  would  be  a  vain  labor  to  attempt  to  point  out 
any  ehanictefistie  diflbrence.  These  ftagments  appear  with  those  of 
Hipponax  in  the  edition  of  Weicker,  and  in  the  ooUections  mentioned  in 
tiie  pteYioua  artiela' 

FAHLE  AND  I'ARODY.* 

V.  Akin  to  the  Iambic  arc  two  kinds  of  poetry,  which,  though  differing 
widely  from  each  other,  have  both  their  source  in  the  turn  for  the  delin- 
eation of  the  ludicrous,  and  both  stand  in  a  close  historical  relation  to  the 
iambic:  1.  Fable,  originally  called  ajyos,  and  afterward,  less  precisely, 
fid$9$  and  \6yos :  and,  3.  Parody.  '  . 

VI.  With  regard  to  FahU,  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  other  countries, 
particulariy  in  the  north  of  Europe,  it  may  have  arisen  from  a  chid-like, 
playfol  view  of  the  character  and  habits  of  animala,  whieh  ftequently  sug- 

t  MmUer^  Hut.  Or.  Lit.,  p.  142 ;  Smitk,  IHU.  Biogr.,  «.  «t      »  Athm.y  xiv.,  p.  625,  c. 
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gea*  aeoBttpaiMonwiflitiie  natare  and  ioeidenUofhiimanlife.  In  Greece, 
hawevet,  it  ungkiated  in  an  inlentiomd  travestie  of  human  affaire.  The 
cit^s  is,  as  ito,  name  deiiotes,  an  admonition,  or  rather  a  xepnraf;  Teiled, 
eiter  from  fear  of  an  ezoen  of  firankneaa,  or  from  tove  of  fun  and  jest, 
beneath  the  fiction  of  an  occurrence  happening  unong  beasts.  Such  is 
the  character  of  the  tJyos  at  its  very  first  appearance  in  Hesiod.'  Archil- 
ochus  employed  the  ahos  in  a  similar  manner  in  his  iambics  against  Ly- 
cambcs.'  In  like  manner  JStcsichorus  caiitioned  his  countrymen,  the  Hi- 
meraians,  against  Phalaris,  by  thv  lable  ol  the  horse,  who,  to  revenge  him- 
self on  the  stafT,  took  the  man  on  his  back,  and  thus  became  his  slave.' 

VII.  It  is  prt»bable  that  the  taste  for  tables  of  beasts,  and  numerous 
timii«rJ||ventkwas,  found  their  way  into  Greece  from  the  East,  since  this 
•OEtfOi^fyaMical  «|d  veiled  namtive  ia  more  in  harmony  with  the  Ori- 
Mlal  Hwn  with  the  Ofntk  character.  Indeed,  the  very  names  given  by 
th«  ClBoalBi  ieepMfin  m  distinct  avowal  of  tiuB,  Thus,  one  kmd  of  iaUe 
wni,/ei#e4  the  Xiiyaii,  which  we  may,  therefore,  infer  was  of  African 
ongimMd  was  Introdooed  into  Greece  through  Cyr^ie.i  To  Uiis  dasa 
belongs,  according  to  ^schylus,  the  beautiful  fable  of  the  wounded  eagle, 
wKBtitoftlring  at  the  feathering  of  the  arrow  with  which  he  was  picrcedi^ 
eadaimed,  "  I  perish  by  feathers  drawn  from  my  own  wing."*  From  tliis 
•sample,  we  see  that  the  Liltyan  fable  b(  lunged  to  the  class  of  fables  of 
animals.  So  also  did  the  sorts  td  which  later  teachers  of  rlietoric  give 
Uie  names  of  the  Cypnan  and  tlie  Ctluiau.  The  contest  between  the 
olive  and  the  bay,  on  Mount  Tniolus,  is  cited  as  a  fable  ul  the  ancient 
Lydians.* 

VIII.  The  jCarian  stories  or  fables,  however,  were  taken  from  human 
life,  as,  Utt  iMtance,  that  quoted  by  the  Greek  ly no  poets,  Tunocreon  and 
SliMMlt. ;  A\Pariaa-#dierman,  in  the  winter,  sees  a  .  sea-polypus,  and 
ha  m99^^mati£,  i*Ul  dive  to  catch  it,  I  shall  be  frozen  to  death;  if  1 
don't  catch  it,  my  children  must  starve."*  The  SyUariUe  £Ed>les,  men- 
tioned by  Aristophanes,  have  a  aunilar  character.'  Both  the  Sybaritic 
and  JSsopian  fables  are  represented  by  Aristophanes  as  jests  or  ludicrous 
ttnies  (ytXoia).  As  regards  j:sop  himself,  Bentley  has  shown  that  he 
was  very  far  from  being  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  one  of  tlieir  poets,  and 
Btill  less  as  a  writer.  They  considered  him  merely  an  ingenious  fabulist, 
under  whose  name  a  number  of  fables,  olten  applicable  to  human  aflairs, 
were  current,  and  to  whom,  at  a  later  period,  nearly  all  that  were  either 
invented  or  derived  from  any  other  source  were  attributed.  His  lii.^tory 
has  been  dressed  out  by  the  later  Greeks  with  all  manner  of  droll  and 
wfaimsical  incidenta.  .What  can  be  coUected  firom  the  ancient  writers 
down  to  Aristotle  is,  however,  confined  to  the  foUowiag : 

DL  JEaQf  (ASnnm)  was  a  slave  of  the  Samian  ladmon,  who  lived  hi 
the  time  of  the  E^gyptian  kingAsuuns,  the  reign  of  which  mpnaieh  begins 
A.C.  669.  According  to  the  atatement  of  Eugeon,  an  old  Sammn  his- 
torian, he  was  a  native  of  the  Thraeian  city  of  Meaembria,  which  existed 
~  "I   *" 

1  Of.  et  D.t  T.  202,  stqq.  •  Frag.  xxxvUi.,  Gf«tf^.  '  Ari^.^  RJiet.,  ii.,  80. 

•  Ihv.  MgrmU.  •  Friff.  zetU.,  Ml. 

•  WU9t  RktH.  ar.n  vol.  it.,  p.  11.  f  ArUtaplLf  Vmi».,  ISdO,  I4«7,  liS7.  . 
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long  before  it  was  peopled  by  a  colony  of  Byzantines  in  the  reign  of  Darhis. 
According  to  a  less  authentic  account,  he  was  from  Cotyaeuni,  in  Phrygia. 
It  seems  that  his  wit  and  pleasantry  procured  him  his  freedom ;  for, 
Ihongh  he  lemaitied  in  Iadiiion*s  flunily,  it  must  have  been  as  n  fteedman, 
ot  he  eoiUd  net,  as  Aristotle  relates,  have  appeared  paitlkify  as  the  de- 
fender of  a  demagogue,  on  whieh  ooeasion  he  told  a  ftbie  in  sopport  of 
his  eUent  It  is  generaBy  reoeived  as  certain  that  iEsop  peiisbed  at 
Delphi ;  the  Delphisni,  exasperated  hy  his  aaieastio  ftldes,  hating  pot 
him  to  death  on  a  charge  of  robbing  the  temple.^  The  faMes  now  extant 
in  prose,  bearing  the  name  of  ^sop,  are  unquestionably  spurious.  Of 
these  there  are  three  principal  collections,  the  one  containing  136  fables, 
published  first  A  D.  1610,  from  MSS.,  at  Heidelberg.  This  is  so  clumsy 
a  forgery,  that  it  mentions  the  orator  Demades,  who  lived  200  years  after 
iEsop,  and  contains  a  whole  sentence  from  the  book  of  Job.  Some  of 
the  passages  Bentley  has  shown  to  be  fragments  of  choliambic  verses, 
and  has  made  it  tolerably  certain  that  they  were  stolen  from  Babrius. 
The  second  collection  was  made  by  Maxiums  Planudes,  the  monk  of  Con- 
>  stantinople,  living  in  the  fimrteenfh  eentnry.  The  tiiird  ooOeetion  was 
ftond  in  a  MS.  at  Florenoe,  and  published  in  1809.  Its  dale  is  about  a 
eentury  before  the  time  of  Planudee.' 

The  two  best  editions  of  iEsop  are,  that  of  Do  Fuiia,  oontainiiig  the 
new  ftbles  from  the  Florentine  MS.,  Florent.,  1800,  8?o,  reprinted  at 
Leipsic,  and  also  by  Coray,  at  Paris,  in  the  Ibnowing  year;  and  that  «f 
Schneider,  Breslau,  1810,  8vo. 

X.  Attempts  were  probably  made  at  an  early  period  to  give  a  poetical 
form  to  the  iEsopian  fable.  Socrates  is  said  to  have  thus  beguiled  his 
imprisonment.  Demetrius  Phalereus,  following  his  example  (B.C.  320), 
turned  .f^sop's  fables  into  verse,  and  collected  them  in  a  book  ;  and,  after 
him,  an  author  whose  name  is  unknown,  published  them  in  elegiacs,  of 
which  some  fragments  are  preserved  by  Suidas.  But  the  only  Greek 
Tersifier  of  ^sop,  of  whose  writings  any  whole  lUdes  are  preserved,  is 
Babsius  (fidfipios),  called  also  Babbiab  (BajBp/as),  and  sonoetiines  Qabbias 
(ro/Sptof),  an  anther  of  no  mean  powers,  and  who  may  well  take  his  plaee 
unong  ftbulists  with  Phttdrus  and  Lalbotaine.  He  liTed,  in  all  piobik 
bHity,  a  little  before  the  age  of  Augustus,  snd  made  his  version  in  cholk 
smbies.  This  version  consisted  of  ten  books,  of  whidi  only  a  few  frag>* 
ments  were  known  until  within  a  few  years,  when  a  manuscript,  contain- 
ing  123  fables,  was  discovered  on  Mount  Atlios.  Later  writers  of  ^^Iso- 
pean  fables,  such  as  Maximus  Planudes,  probably  turned  the  i)oems  of 
Babrius  into  prose,  but  they  did  it  in  so  clumsy  a  manner,  that  many 
choliambic  verses  may  still  be  traced  in  their  fables,  as  Bentley  lias  shown 
in  his  Dissertation  on  the  Fables  of  ^t^sop,'  and  as  'lyrwhitt  has  jiroved 
still  more  clearly.*  The  latest  editions  of  Babrius  are,  that  of  Boisson- 
ade.  Pans,  1844,  8vo;  in  which  the  newly -discovered  fables  first  ap- 

»  MiiUrr,  Hist.  Or.  Lit.,  p.  146.  =  ^mith,  Diet.  5liO«r.,«.«. 

'  *  Appended  to  the  Dissertation  on  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris. 

*    D«  Babno,  FalnUanim  JBtopearum  Sariftont"  Lend.,  1776,  rcpriiit«d  at  Erlaugen, 
178B,  fld*  Btrttti 
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peared  ;  that  of  Lachniann,  BeroL,  1845  ^  of  OreUi  and  Baiter,  Tunc, 
1845  ;  and  of  Lewis,  Lond.,  1847. 

XI.  The  other  kind  of  poetry  to  which  we  referred  was  Fturody  {rap^- 
Ua).  This  WW  understood  by  the  andents,  as  it  is  by  oi]xselTes,to  mean 
an  adoption  of  the  foim  o£  some  eetebiated  poem,  with  snoh  changes  hi 
the  matter  as  to  prodaee  a  totally  diffeient  efftot ;  and  faneraQy  to  sob* 
stitote  mean  and  lidioulons  for  elevated  poeticsl  sentiments.  This  con- 
trast between  the  grand  and  soUime  images  snggssted  to  the  memory, 
and  the  comic  oiies  introduced  in  their  stead,  renders  parody  peculiarly 
fitted  to  place  aay  subject  in  a  Indieroiis,  grotesque,  and  trivial  hght.  The 
pnrpoee  of  it,  however,  was  not,  in  general,  to  detract  from  the  rpvorence 
due  to  the  ancient  poet  (who,  in  most  instances,  was  Homer)  by  this  trav- 
es^,  but  only  to  add. zest  and  pungency  to  the  satire.^ 


CHAPTER  XYI. 
SECOND  OS  POSnCAL  PKMOD  wsfiiMrf. 
LTKIO  POBTRT— ^OnttntMC^. 

OONNKCTION    OP    LYKIC    POETRY    WITH  M08IC.' 

L  In  the  Elegiac  and  Iambic  styles  of  poetry,  the  former  suited  to  the 
eipression  of  grief,  the  latter  to  the  expression  of  anger,  hatred,  and  con- 
tempt, Greek  poetry  entered  the  domain  of  real  life.  Still,  however,  a 
great  variety  of  new  forms  of  poctrj'  was  reserved  for  the  mvontion  of 
future  poets.  The  vWny  and  the  iambic  versification  contained  the  germs 
of  the  lyric  style,  but  lue  prmeipal  characteristic  of  lyric  poetr>',  stncUy 
90  called,  was  its  connection  witli  music,  vocal  as  well  as  instrumental. 
This  connection,  indeed,  ezitfted,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  epic,  and  still 
more  in  elisgiac  and  iambic  poetry ;  but  singing  wss  not  essential  in  those 
styles.  Such  a  recitation  by  a  rfaapsodist,  as  was  vsoal  for  epic  poetry, 
also  served,  at  least  in  the  beginning,  for  elegiac,  and  in  great  part  Ibr 
iambic  verses.  .  . 

n.  Singing,  however,  and  a  continued  instrumental  accompaniment,  are 
^npi'opriate  where  the  expression  of  feeling  or  passion  is  inconsistent  with 
a  more  measured  and  equable  mode  of  recitation.  Moreover,  as  the  ex- 
pression of  strong  feeling  requirnl  more  pauses  and  resting-places,  the 
verses  in  lyric  poetr}-,  strictly  so  called,  naturally  fell  into  strophes  of  great- 
er or  less  length,  each  of  which  comprised  several  varieties  of  metre,  and 
admitted  of  an  appropriate  termination.  This  arrangement  of  the  stroplics 
was,  at  the  same  time,  connected  with  dancing,  which  was  naturally, 
though  not  necessarily,  associated  with  lyric  poetry  in  this  its  stricter 
aenae. 

m.  The  Greek  lyric  poetry,  therefore,  in  the  stricter  sense  in  which 
we  are  now  considering  it,  was  disracterized  by  the  expression  of  deeper 

and  more  impassioned  feeling,  and  a  more  swelling  and  impetuous  tone, 
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than  the  elegiac  or  iambic  metre  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  effect  was 
heightened  by  apjjmpriatr  vocal  and  instrumental  nmsic,  and  often  by  the 
moTements  and  tigurcs  of  the  dauce.  In  this  union  of  the  sister  arts,  po- 
etry was  indeed  predominant,  and  music  and  dancing  were  only  employed 
to  enforce  and  elevate  the  conceptions  of  the  higher  art.  Yet  music  in 
its  turn  exercised  a  reciprocal  influence  on  poetry ;  so  that,  as  it  became 
■lore  coltiTated,  the  choiee  of  the  musical  measure  deejded  the  tone  of 
tbe  whole  poem. 

IV.  In  ordert  tfaerefofe,  that  the  ehaneter  of  the  Greek  lyric  poetiy, 
■trictl7  so  called,  may  be  more  deariyimdeTsfeood,  mse  account  must  be 
given  of  eaity  Gredan  music.  Not,  indeed,  a  technical  analysis  of  the 
art,  ^liiich  would  btf  here  quite  out  of  place,  but  some  remarks  merely  on 
its  elementary  histoiy,  in  connection  with  brief  sketches  of  the  hiskoiy 
of  the  primitive  improvers  of  Greek  musical  science. 

V.  The  mythical  traditions  respecting  Orpheus,  Philammon,  Chryso- 
themis,  and  other  minstrels  of  the  early  times,  being  set  aside,  the  his- 
tory of  Greek  music  begins  with  Terpandek,  the  Lesbian,^  who  appears 
to  have  been  properly  the  founder  of  it.  He  first  reduced  to  rule  the 
different  modes  of  singing  which  prevailed  in  different  countries,  and 
formed  out  of  these  rude  strains  a  connected  system,  from  which  the 
Greek  music  nevpr  departed  throughout  all  the  improvements  and  refine- 
ments  of  later  ages.  It  is  probable  that  Terpander  belonged  to  a  fomily 
who  deriTed  their  practice  of  music  from  the  ancient  Pierian  bards  of 
BoBotia.  The  JSolians  of  Lesboa  had  their  origin  in  Boeotia,  the  countiy 
to  which  the  worship  of  the  muses  and  the  Thracian  hymns  belonged ; 
and  they  probshly  brought  with  them  the  first  rudiments  of  poetry.  This 
migration  of  the  art 'of  the  muses  is  ingeniously  expressed  by  the  le- 
gend, that,  after  the  murder  of  Orpheus  by  the  Thracian  Maenads,  his  head 
and  lyre  were  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  borne  uj)on  its  waves  to  Lesbos, 
whence  singing  and  the  music  of  the  cithara  flourished  in  this  the  most 
musical  of  islands.  Tlie  grave  supposed  to  contain  the  head  of  Orpheus 
was  shown  in  Antissa,  a  small  town  of  Lesbos  t'  and  it  was  thought 
that  in  that  spot  the  nightingales  sang  most  sweetly.  In  Antissa,  also, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  several  ancient  writers,  Terpander  was 
bom.  In  this  way,  the  domestic  impressions  and  the  occupations  of  his 
youth  may  have  prepared  Terpander  for  the  great  nndertakin|^  which  he 
afterward-performed. 

According  to  the  best  opinion,  Terpander  flourished  betwera  B.C.  700 
'  and''660.  Of  his  early  life  in  Lesbos  nothing  is  known.  We  find  him 
^  subsequent  removing  from  Lesbos  to  Sparta,  where  he  introduced  his 
new  system  of  music,  and  established  the  first  musical  school  or  system 
(jtardffrcuris)  that  existed  in  Greece.'  Terpander's  connection  with  Lace- 
daemon  is  said  to  have  originated  in  an  invitation  by  tlie  Spartan  rulers  to 
visit  their  city  during  a  period  of  intestine  discord.  This  step  was  taken 
by  them  in  obedience  to  an  injunction  of  the  Delphic  priestess,  by  wiiom 
the  Lesbian  musician  had  been  pointed  out  as  the  destined  means  of  rec- 

>  Find.  ap.  Athen.,  xiv.,  p.  635,41;  PhU^fDe  Jfii*.,  30,  p.  1141,  c ;  Suid.,  s.  v. 

9  Sleph.  Byz.,  «.  t<.  "Avrum.  ^  Plut.,  Miis.,  9,  p.  1134,  e. 
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munUng  the  hoetfle  factions.  Such  is  said  to  have  been  the  effect  of  his 
music  on  the  Spartans,  that  the  contending  parties,  dissolved  in  tears,  em- 
braced each  other,  and  buried  all  i)rcviou8  differrnccs  in  oblivion.'  P'ix- 
inghis  abode  in  that  city,  he  fultillcd,  (hiring  the  remainder  of  his  Ufe,  tlie 
functions  of  state  poet  and  musician  amid  universal  admiration  and 
esteem.  Alter  his  death  his  memory  was  revered.  an»l  liis  comiio.siiioMs 
were  regarded  as  models  to  all  suceeedinj^  prtjfessurs  of  eithartrdic  art. 
His  system  continued  to  llourish  up  to  the  tune  of  his  countryman  Phry- 
nis,  whose  innovations,  about  the  period  of  the  Persian  war,  were  regarded 
as  oormptioiis  of  the  genviiiA  HeDenie  miuie.* 

QMiiC^Ml  liiMlTerpandei'B  ftme,  howerer,  as  an  original  genhis,  his 
medik^iiMii  iret  a|ipear,  itm  the  more  anthentio  notices,  to  have  con- 
sisted less  inlititf  disooreiy  than  in  the  adaptation,  to  Greek  tastes  and 
habits,  of  KefineniMts  of  art  atoeady  fiimiliar  to  the  eidtivated  nations  6f 
Asia.  The  most  otfdmted  novelty  for  which  he  obtained  credit  was  the 
invention  of  the  seven-stringed  lyre,'  by  the  addition  of  three  chords  to 
the  old  tetrachord  instrument.  This,  however,  can  not  ho  considered,  nor 
has  it  been  so  understood  t)y  the  more  critical  even  of  hi.s  own  country- 
men, as  indicating  the  finst  actual  constniction  of  a  strin:ied  instrument 
with  the  compass  of  an  octave.  Tlierc  can  be  no  d«Mibt  that  the  ujore 
civilized  nations  of  Asia  possessed,  before  his  time,  instruments  of  ecjual 
or  greater  compass  ;  and  Terpander  is  stateil,  on  no  less  authority  than 
that  of  Piudar,  to  have  founded  his  improvements  of  the  Greek  cilhara  on 
a  Lydian  instrument  of  two  octaves,  called  a  nagadis^  which,  under  the 
na|lil'^f|i(r(t  or  fidpPnoy,  he  had  also  the  merit  (though  this  some 
modem  ei^lii  dooik)  of  ftrSt  introducing  into  Europe.* 

Teipander  is  also  the  accredited  inventor  of  the  ait  of  writing  music  ;* 
and  there  can  be  little  doobt  of  his  having  possessed  a  system  of  notation, 
forming  the  basis  of  that  still  in  use.  Here  again,  however,  his  services 
are  probabfy  to  be  understood  rather  in  the  way  of  adaptation  to  native 
Greek  practice  than  of  orijrinal  discovery.  Plutarch  tells  us  that  he  set 
his  own  verses  and  those  of  HonuT  to  certain  citharoMlic  nomes,  and  sang 
them  in  the  musical  contests  ;  and  that  he  was  the  first  wh(>  gave  names 
to  the  various  citharanlic  nomes.  These  nomes  wcri'  simple  tunes,  from 
which  others  could  he  derived  hy  slif,dit  variations  ;  and  tliesc  latter  were 
called  /ucAtj.  That  the  nomes  of  Terpander  were  entirely  of  his  own  com- 
position is  not  very  probable,  and,  indeed,  there  is  evidence  to  prove  that 
some  of  them  were  derived  from  old  tunes,  ascribed  to  the  ancient  bards, 
and  oth^iiWlj^tofanal  melodies.  The  remains  of  Terpander's  poetiy, 
whidi  no  doubt  consisted  entirely  of  religious  hymns,  consist,  of  a  few 
firagments,  contained  in  the  collections  of  Bergk  and  Schneidewin. 

VI.  Another  ancient  master,  the  Phrygian  Olympus,  so  much  enlarged 
the  system  of  the  Greek  music,  that  Plutarch  considers  him,  and  not 
Terpander,  to  have  been  the  founder  of  it.  The  date,  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  history  of  this  Olympus,  are  involved  in  obscurity,  by  a  conihsion 

^  Mtre,  Crit.  BiMt.,  vol.  Ui.,  p.  90.  *  /A  «. 

*'Wrag.  Terpandri,  1,  ap.  Schneidncin.,  l)rl.  Poes.  Gr.,  p.  237. 
^glt^JMMttr*  Pmd,t  p.  861 ;  Frag.  Pmd.,  ix. ;  Mure,  p.  41.      "  Plut.,  Mum.,  S. 
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between  him  (wlio  is  certainly  as  historical  as  Terpander)  and  a  mytho- 
logical Olyiupus,  who  is  connected  with  the  first  founders  of  the  Phrygian 
rehgion  and  worship.  Even  Plutarch,  wlio,  in  his  learned  trcutisc  upon 
music,  has  marked  the  distinction  between  the  earUer  and  ilie  hit<  r  CJlyni- 
pus,  has  still  attributed  inventions  to  the  fabulous  Olympus  whicii  prop- 
ctrijr  belong  |o  the  historical  one.  The  aneient  Ulympoa  Mf,^|Bilelo6t  in 
tlip  of  mythical  legends;  he  is  the  fitTQcite  and  dpai^le^iOMB 
Phrygian  Sileima,  Maiqraa,  who  inyented  the  i|nte,  and  xuio^  fi  Itia 
unfortunate  coyest  with  the  eithara  of  the  Hellenic  god  Apollo,^  ,  ^  , 

The  later  Olympus,  whopi  we  are  here  considering,  was  a  FlugqiigiPt 
and  perhaps  belonged  to  a  family  of  natiYe  musicians,  since  he  was  said 
to  be  descended  from  the  first  Olympus.  He  is  placed  by  Plutarch  at  the 
head  of  aulrtic  nuisic,  as  i  t  rjiander  stood  at  the  head  of  the  citharoedic  ; 
and,  on  account  ot"  his  mvcntions  in  the  art,  Plutarch  even  assigns  to  him, 
rather  than  to  'rcrjiandcr,  the  lionor  ol  ln-ing  the  lather  ol'Cireek  music, 
as  we  have  already  remarked  {apxTy<^^  '''V^  'EWrjviKi]?  koi  KoKrjs  fiovaiKijs).^ 
With  respect  to  his  age,  Miiller  places  him,  for  saiislactory  reasons,  alter 
Terpander  and  before  Thaletas,  that  is,  between  the  30th  and  40th  Olym- 
piads, B.d.  660-620.  Though  a  Phrygian  by  origin,  01>'mpus  must  Iw 
reckoned  among  the  Greek  musiciana,  for  all  the  account^  m^]^  ^^^'Tf^ 
the  scene  of  biis  artistic  actiTity,  and  lus  subjects  Cbpeeki  i^nd^li'Q^^uid 
Greek  disciples,  such  as  Crates  and  Hieraz.*  He  may,  m  ie  con- 
sidered as  having  naturalised  in  Greece  the  music  of  the  fluted  "v^i^lwi^ 
previously  been  almost  peculiar  to  Phrygia. 

Of  the  particular  tunes  {y6fioi)  ascribed  to  him,  the  most  important  was 
the  'Apfidrfios  v6nosy  a  mournful  and  passionate  strain,  of  the  rhythm  of 
which  we  are  able  to  form  an  idea  from  a  passage  in  the  On  stcs  of  Eu- 
ripides, which  was  set  to  it,  as  the  passage  itself  tells  us.  A  dirge  also, 
in  honor  of  the  slain  Python,  was  said  to  have  been  played  by  Olympus, 
at  Delphi,  and  in  the  Lydian  style.  Olympus  was  a  great  inventor  in 
rhythm  as  well  as  in  music.  To  the  two  existing  species  of  rhythm,  the 
^•r,  in  which  the  arm  and<A<«ur  are  equal  (as  in  the  dactyl  and  anapaest), 
and  the  lacXiatWy  in  which  the  srtw  is  twice  the  len^  of  the  thesis  (as 
fix  ilie  i^bus  and  trochee),  he  added  a  third,  the  ^^>Mf ,  jA  which  tiie 
length  of  the  st^m  is  equal  to  two  short  syllables,  andt^|  p^i^^kem  to 
t|im,  as  in  the  Cietic  (-^^ — \  the  Pisons  (-^  w  «^  vii^dbo^  and  the 
Bacohius  (^  — ).  There  is  no  mention  of  any  poem9  compo^  ^ 
O^ympus.^ 

VTI  TiiALETAs  (0a\-^Tas).  or  Th.\le8  (0aA^y),  marks  the  third  epoch  in 
the  histt)ry  of  Greek  nuisic.  A  native  of  Crel(\  he  louuil  iiu'ans  to  ex- 
press in  a  musical  form  the  spirit  which  pervaded  the  religious  institu- 
tions of  his  country,  by  w  hich  he  produced  a  strong  im])ression  upon  the 
other  Greeks.  He  seems  to  have  been  partly  a  priest  and  partly  an  art- 
ist ;  and  from  this  circumstance  liis  history  is  veded  111  obscurity.  He  is 
called  a  Gortynian,  but  is  also  said  to  hay&  been  horn  in  Onossus  or 


^  MulUry  Hitt.  Gr.  LU.,  p.  156.  >  p/u/.,  Mus.,  p.  1133,  e;  1135,  c. 

•  OLib^p.  1132, «;  114D, d;  Pott.,  iT.,  79.    .       «  Sadtk, Diet  Biogr., «. «. 
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£l>nis.*  In  compliance,  according  to  traditioii,  with  an  invitation  which 
the  Spartans  sent  to  him  in  obedienoe  to  ah  oracle,  he  removrd  to  Spar- 
ta, where,  by  the  sacred  rharaeter  of  his  paeans,  and  tlie  influence  of  his 
music,  he  appeased  the  wrath  of  xVpoUo,  who  had  visited  thf^  city  with  a 
plague,  and  he  composed  the  factions  of  the  citizens,  who  were  at  enmity 
u  itii  one  another.^  He  introduced  from  Crete  certain  principles  or  ele- 
ments of  music  and  rhythm  which  did  not  exist  iri  Terpander's  system, 
and  thereby  founded  the  second  of  the  musical  schools  which  flourii^ed 
at  I^Nurta.  The  date  of  Thaletas  is  nnoertain ;  he  seems  to  have  Hom^ 
tahed  about  B.C.  670  or  6to,  and  how  much  before  or  after  these  dates 
can  not  be  deteimined.  It  lippears  not  unlikely  that  he  was  already  dis- 
tinguished in  Crete,  while  Terpander  flourished  at  Sparta.  We  have  no 
remains  of  his' poetry.  Ptutareh  and  other  writers  speak  of  him  as  a 
lyric  poet,  and  Suidas  meiitions,  as  his  works,  pify^  and  voi^fun^Tini  foh 

$ucd. 

VIII.  Terpander,  Olympus,  and  Thaletas  are  distinguished  by  tlie  sali- 
ent pecuharities  which  belong  to  inventive  genius.  But  it  is  difhcult  to 
find  any  individual  characteristics  in  the  nimierous  masters  who  followed 
them  between  the  40th  and  50th  Olympiads.  By  the  eflbrts  of  these 
masters,  however,  music  appears  to  have  been  brought  to  the  degree  of 
excellence  at  which  we  find  it  m  the  time  of  Pindar.' 


CHAPTEK  XVII. 
SECOND  OR  POETICAL  PBRIOD->«0filiMMtf. 

LYRIC  T  OB  TRY— continued, 

m 

SCHOOLS    OP    LYRIC    POETRY,*  ETC.. 

I.  The  Lyric  Poetry  proper  of  the  Greeks,  or  Lyric  poetry  in  the  stricter 
sense  of  the  term,  is  of  two  kinds,  which  were  cultivated  by  different 
schools  of  poets,  the  name  which  is  commonly  given  to  poets  living  in  the 
same  country,  and  following  the  same  rules  of  composition.  Of  these 
two  schools  one  is  called  the  jEoHc,  the  other  the  ])oric. 

II.  The  uEolic  school  is  so  called  because  it  flourished  among  the  ./Eo- 
liaos  of  Asia  Minor,  and  particularly  in  the  island  of  Lesbos.  The  Doric 
aehool  was  so  called  because,  though  it  was  diflhsed  over  the  whole  of 
Greece,  yet  it  was  first  and  principally  cultivated  by  the  Dorians  in  the 
Pek^nnesus  and  Sici^.  The  di^renoe  of  origin  appears  also  in  the  ' 
dialects  of  these  two  schools.  The  Lesbian  schopl  wrote  in  the  JBoHe 
dialect,  as  it  is  still  to  be  found  in  inscriptions  in  that  island,  while  the 
Doric  employed  almost  indifferently  either  a  mitigated  Dorism  or  the  epic 
dialect,  the  dignity  and  solemnity  of  which  was  heightened  by  a  limited 
Qse  of  Doric  forms. 

III.  These  two  schools  differ  essentially  in  every  respect,  as  much  in 
the  subject  as  in  the  form  and  style  of  their  poems.   To  begin  with  the 

>  Siod.,  *.  V. ;  Mailer,  p.  159.  »  Pauaan.,  i.,  14,  4 ;  FhiL,  butmg,,  4. 

>  maer,  Hitt.  Gr.  LU.,  p.  161.  «  JfoUcr,  p.  164. 
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mode  of  recritatioii :  the  Doric  lyric  poetry  was  intended  to  be  executed 
by  chonibes,  and  to  be  aung  to  choral  dances,  whenec  it  is  sometimes 
called  choral  poetry.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ^Kolic  is  never  called  cho- 
ral, because  it  was  meant  to  be  recited  by  a  single  person,  who  acc(Hii- 
panied  hj»  raeitatioa  with  a  stringed  instrument,  generally  the  lyre,  and 
with  suitable  gestures.  The  atnieture  of  the  Doric  lyric  strophe  is  con- 
prehensiye,  and  often  veiy  artificial,  inasmuch  as  the  ear,  which  mi^ 
perhaps  be  unable  to  detect  the  recurring  rhgrthms,  was  assisted  by  the 
^e,  which  could  follow  the  different  moTements  of  the  i^orus ;  and  thus 
the  spectator  was  able  to  understand  the  intricate  and  artificial  0aa4>f. 
t|ie  composition.  The  JBoUe  lyric  poetry,  on  the  other  Iiand,  was  much 
more  limited,  and  either  consisted  of  verses  joined  together,  or  else  it 
formed,  of  a  few  short  verses,  strophes  in  wiiicli  the  same  verse  is  fre- 
quently repeated,  and  the  concUi.-ion  is  (  fleeted  by  a  change  in  the  veisi- 
fication,  or  by  the  addition  of  a  short  linal  verse. 

IV.  Tlie  strophes  of  the  Dorie  lyric  poetry  were  also  often  combined, 
by  annexing  to  two  strophes  corresponding  WiiU  one  another  (the  first 
technically  called  strophe,  and  the  second  antislrophe)  a  third  and  diHercnt 
one,  called  ej^ode.  The  origin  of  this  (according  to  the  ancients)  is  that 
the  chorus,  having  performed  one  moveinent  during  the  strophe,  returned 
to  their  former  position  during  the  antistrophe,  and  then  remained  mo- 
tionless for  a  time,  during  which  the  epode  is  sung.  The  short  strophes 
of  the  iBolic  lyric  poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  follow  each  other  in  equal 
measure,  and  without  being  interrupted  by  epodes.  The  .£olic  strophe 
is  sometimes  called,  for  distinction*  sake,  the  MeUc  strophe ;  the  Dorian, 
in  like  manner,  the  Choric  strophe. 

V.  It  iniist  not  he  inferred,  however,  from  what  is  here  stated,  that 
poems  for  choral  exhi!)itii)n  were  never  composed  by  the  .'Eolio  poets; 
for  choruses  wore  undoubtedly  performed  in  Lf^bos,  as  well  as  in  oilier 
parts  of  Greece.  Several  of  the  Lesbian  lyric  poems,  of  which  we  have 
fragments  and  accounts,  appear  to  have  been  composed  for  choral  reci- 
tation. But  the  characteristic  excellence  of  this  lyric  poetry  was  the  ex- 
pression of  individual  ideas  and  sentiments  with  warmth  and  frankness. 
These  sentiments  formed  a  natural  expression  in  the  native  dialect  of 
these  poets,  the  ancient  ^lic,  which  has  a  character  of  sampliei^  and 
fhndness ;  the  epic  dialect,  the  genend  hmguage  <tf  Greek  poetry,  beinf 
only  used  sparing^y^  in  order  to  aoften  and  elevate  this  popular  dialect. 
Unhappily,  the  works  of  these  poets  were  allowed  to  perish  at  a  time 
when  they  had  become  unintelligible  from  the  singularity  of  their  dialect, 
and  the  condensation  of  their  thoughts-  To  this  cause,  and  not  to  the 
warmth  of  tiieir  erotic  descriptions,  is  to  be  attributed  the  oblivion  to 
which  they  were  consigned.  For  if  literary  works  had  been  condemned 
on  moral  grounds  of  this  kind,  the  writings  of  Martial  and  Petronius,  and 
many  poems  of  the  Anthology,  would  not  now  exist,  while  Alcsus  and 
Sappho  would  probably  be  extant.* 

VI.  Before  entering,  however,  upon  the  biographies  of  the  poets  be- 
longing  to  the  two  schools  which  we  have  just  been  considering,  it  will 

»  MuUer,  p.  Ifl6.  . 
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be  proper  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  tlie  orders  and  occasions  of  lyric  per- 
formances, more  particularly  as  many  terms  connected  with  these  will 
occur  in  the  course  of  those  biographies,  which  it  will  be  less  couvenient 
then  to  explain.  •  >      .  ' 

0BDBR8   AKD   OCCASIONS   OF  LTBXC  PUtFOBM ANCB.^ 

VH.  The  ▼aricMw  modes  of  adapting  lyric  poetiy  to  tlioae  ISwti?e  rites* 
public  or  private,  with  whicb  its  higher  eultiyatioD  was  ao  vitalty  oobp 
nected,  haye  special  claims  on  oar  atteatioii^siiioe  they  supply  one  of  the 

most  striking  illustrations  of  the  fertile  genius  and  discriminating  taste 
of  the  Greek  nation.  From  Olympus  down  to  the  work-shop4>r  thie  sheep- 
fold,  from  Jove  and  ApoUo  to  the  wandering  mendicant,  eveiy  ivik  and 

degree  of  the  Greek  community,  divine  or  human,  had  its  own  ^wroper  al-  " 
lotment  of  poetical  celebration.  The  gods  had  their  hymns,  nomes,  paans,^ 
and  dithyrambs ;  great  men  their  encomia  and  ejnnicia;  the  votaries  of 
pleasure  their  erotica  and  symposiaca ;  the  mourner  his  threnodia  and  ele- 
gies;  the  vme-dresser  his  f ?a ;  the  herd.smcn  their  iuco/ica ;  even  the 
beggar  his  eiresione  and  chaidumsma.  The  number  of  these  varieties  of 
Grecian  song  recorded  under  distinct  titles,  and  most  of  them  enjoying  a 
certain  benefit  of  scientific  culture,  amounts  to  upward  of  fifty.* 

Vni.  A  portion,  indeed,  of  this  number  no  longer  exist  but  in  name; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  those  immediately  connected  with  the  great 
public  festivals,  few  have  been  described  with  such  precision,  or  are  so 
clearly  illustrated  by  existing  specimens,  as  to  supply  materials  for  treat- 
ment as  distinct  heads  of  subject.  Those  which  in  this  more  tangible 
capacity  chiefly  claim  attention  are  the  following :  X\kQHymn,Ninne,Paiiait, 
Hyporchenif  Prosodium,  Parthenia^  Dithyramb,  Threnus^  Symposiaca,  Enco- 
mia, Epinicia,  Erotica,  Gamelio,  Emhatcria.  This  catah)SJUc  may  be  ranged 
under  two  general  heads,  of  JSacred,  and  Profane  or  Secular  ;^  the  former 
comprising  poems  in  exclusive  honor  of  the  gods;  the  latter,  those  de- 
voted, in  whole  or  in  part,  to  human  concerns  or  interests.  To  the  for- 
mer head  belong  the  hymn,  nome,  paean,  hyporchem,  prosodium,  dithy- 
ramb ;  to  the  latter,  the  symposiaca,  encomia,  epinicia,  erotica,  gamelia, 
embateria.  As  an  intermediate  class,  partaking  of  both  ehaxaeters,  may 
be  ranked  the  threnus  and  parthenia.  We  will  now  proceed  to  ofibr  a  brief 
account  of  each,  with  the  exception  of  the  pean,  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready treated. 

DC.  The  first  two  names  in  the  above  list,  Hynm  and  Nome,  sie  rather  ' 
generic  terms  applicable  to  every  more  dignified  species  of  lyric  compost 
tions,  than  designations  of  any  particular  class  of  ode.  The  ptean,  Ibr  ex- 
ample, was  the  hymn  of  rejoicing  or  triumph  ;  the  prosodium,  the  proces- 
sional hymn ;  the  proaMnium,  the  introductory  hymn  to  the  sacred  office 
in  the  sanctuary.  In  later  times,  however,  the  title  Hymn  appears  to 
have  attached,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  to  the  odes  sung  by  the  chorus  during, 
the  sacrifice,  when  stationary  around  the  altar.    Nome  in  its  orig- 

>  ^fure,  Hist.  Crit.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  88, 

>  Compare  Ilgen,  ScoUa  sive  Carmma  convivialia  GrcBC.,  p.  xlv.,  $eqq. 
*  Frocitis,  CkreMtom.,  ed.  0ms/.,  p.  360,  aeq. 
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inal  more  compreliensive  signirtcation,  denoted  simply  tliat  more  definite 
adaptation  of  musii-al  to  pootir  numbers,  which  fonns  the  essence  of  all 
lyric  conipcjsition,  as  distinct  from  the  continuous  ciiant  or  recitative  of 
the  old  epic  nunstn  lsy.  In  the  more  advanced  sta^'es  of  lyric  art,  how- 
ever, tlie  term  is  restricted,  in  a  proper  sense,  to  a  certain  more  solemn 
order  of  hymn  or  anthem,  the  older  specimens  of  which  were  marked  by 
a  peculiar  simplicity  and  dignity  of  style,  and  passed  generally  durrent  as 
productions  of  the  earliest  and  puiest  periods  of  lyric  ait.* 

X.  ^TIie  tenn  Hyporchem  {MpxnfM)  denotes,  in  ikmiliar  usage,  both  a 
lively  kind  of  mimic  dance,  and  the  branch  of  lyric  compoeitioii  by  which 
that  dance  was  accompanied.*  The  mnsical  or  poetical  element  of  the 
hyporehem,  tnm  tiie  earhest  period  of  its  cuItiTation,  appeare  in  style  and 
nnmbers  to  have  closely  resembled  the  paean.  Both  performances  were 
X)nnected  preferably,  during  their  best  period,  with  the  worship  of  ApoUo ; 
and  a  favorite  measure  of  both  was  the  Cretic  or  paeonlc.  Much  similar- 
ity is,  acconlinijly,  observable  hcTween  existing  specimens  of  each  order 
of  composition  ;  and  among  the  ancient  critics  themselves  it  was  often 
matter  of  doubt  under  which  denomination  an  ode  was  to  be  ranked.^  The 
main  difierence  seems  to  have  been,  that  the  ])aMn  was  characterized 
by  a  pervading  diLMiity  and  propriety,  the  hyporchem  l)y  a  greater  deijree 
of  vivacity,  lending  at  times  to  levity  or  license  *  Another  feature  of  dis- 
tinction was  the  greater  prevalence  in  the  hyporchem,  when  combined 
with  dancing,  of  thai  miinetie  action  whidi  entered  more  or  less  into  all 
such  solemnities  among  the  Greeks.  A  third  distinction  was,  that  the 
pean,  during  the  best  ages,  was  exdusively  addressed  to  theigods,  where- 
as hyporchems  appear  to  have  been,  though  rarely,  composed  and  per- 
formed in  honor  of  mCn.*  The  fint  poet  to  whom  hyporchems  are  ascribed 
was  Thaletas.  In  the  fragments  of  the  hyporchems  of  Pindar,  the  rhythms 
are  peculiarly  Hght,  and  have  a  very  imitative  and  graphic  character.* 
These  characteristics  must  have  existed  in  a  much  higher  degree  in  the 
hyporchematic  songs  of  Thaletas.-  The  cliief  recorded  author  of  hy- 
porchematic  productions  during  the  earlier  period,  besides  Thaletas,  was 
Xenodnmus  of  Cythera.  13ut  no  remains  of  tlie  works  of  either  of  thern 
have  be«'n  preserv(Hl.  '^Fhe  e\tant  specimens  of  the  immediately  succeed- 
ing period  eni;ni:ite  from  its  most  celebrated  poets,  vSimonides,  Pindar, 
Pratinas,  anil  Bacchylides,  with  several  of  whom  the  hyporchem  was  a 
favorite  style.* 

XI.  The  PrMImm  {Trpos6Sioy,  sciL  ix4\o$)  was  the  hymn  sung  by  the 
choristera  in  their  procession  to  the  altar  or  sanctnaiy.  Although  this 
order  of  composition  must  have  been  connected  with  the  service  of  eveiy 
deity  of  whose  rites  processional  movements  formed  a  part,  its  early  cul- 
ture and  chief  popniiuity  were  concentrated  around  the  worship  of  ApoUo. 
The  prosodium,  accordingly>  is  classed  under  the  general  head  of  Psan, 

i  Pica.,  l)e  Ug.,  p.  700;  Proclus,  Chrestom.,  od.  Gaisf.,  p.  3(^3. 

«  Proclust  p.  3S4,  Gaisf.        ^  Plut.,  Mu«.,  9.   Compare  Bi^ckA^  De  Mttr.  Pind,t  p  201. 

*  See  ft'lrypoveheni  of  Pratinse,  iqp.  Atkm.^  idv.,  p.  017. 

♦  BGckk,  Frag.  Find.,  p.  596,  Mq.  «  BOckk,  De  Metr.  Pitul.,  p.  201,  seqq. ;  p.  270. 
^  MdUfr»  Hist.  Ui.  Or.,  p,  S9,  Jiff .  Compwe  p.  160,  t^.      o  Afur«,  Oit.  Hitt^  p.  7S. 
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by  the  special  title  of  Prosodiac,  or  Proc^ssioiml,  pean.  Like  the  kindred 
order  of  sacred  odes,  the  iionic  and  ptean  proper,  it  was  composed,  in  the 
earlier  epochs  of  its  cnllivatu)ii,  \n  hexameter  measure.  Afl«  rward,  liow- 
ever,  when  the  lyric  bchool  of  art  acquired  ihe  ascendant,  and  the  dance 
became  popular  even  in  these  graver  piuccssnuial  soh  umiiK lyric  num- 
bers \vrre  exclusively  preferred.  The  prosodia  of  I'lndar,  the  oldest  of 
whicli  any  considerable  reiu  ims  have  been  preserved,  are  chiefly  in  the 
same  grave  Dorian  measure  as  the  greater  part  of  his  epinician  odes.  The 
iifm  I  iHiilit  nfirff4li^  ftote,  as  usual  in  feetive  moTements,  was  preferred 
Wlhtl  tfi^liJiaiPr  eoslomary  in  the  stationaiy  choral  ritea.^ 

rJLBGl  To^te  iiMd  of  Proaodia  beto&gs  in  part  the  order  of  eomposilioii 
«^ittid:Jtete  or  *'  ^iijpnal  aonga.'*  This  title*  howefer ,  oompKiaea 
tiro  difRtteitfikMi  of  ode :  flnt,  pitMseaaional  or  aacrificial  aosga,  aniig^ 
aa  their  nanie  denotea,  by  Tirgins,  in  honor  of  certain  deities ;  jsecondly, 
aonga  in  honor  of  those  same  youthful  members  of  the  female  sex.'  The  - 
parthenia  of  the  first  class  may,  therefore,  be  characterized  as  sacred  ; 
those  of  the  second  as  profane  or  secular.  The  sacred  pariliema  were 
aubstautially  hymns,  pagans,  or  prosodia,  as  the  object  or  occasion  inifjht 
require.  Their  distinctive  feature  was  a  lileruliiiL^  of  feuiinine  ^race  and 
tenderness  with  devotional  sol»  nmity.*  li(  iice  may  l)e  exjtlained  the 
great  ])opuiarily  of  this  style  »>f  composition  with  most  of  the  leading  iync 
poets  from  .Memaii  downward.* 

Xili.  1  he  Dukyramh  \j>idvpan^os),  which  comea  next  in  order,  is  a  cel- 
ebrated branch  of  composition,  and,  as  the  parent  Of  the  Attie  tragedy, 
iaaomea  a  still  greater  degree  of  importance  and  intareat,  than  would 
efen^itherwiae  justly  attach  to  it  on  account  of  ita  great  popaiaii^;  and 
ita  extenshre  iiAMmce  on  the  style  and  taste  of  every  period  of  Greek 
poetieal  Ittersttue,  The  dithyramb,  in  ita  earliest  form,  waa  the  hymn 
of  Baechns,*  aa  the  pmui  was  the  hymn  of  Apollo.  Its  character  was  al- 
ways, like  thaMtfihe^worBhip  to  which  it  belonged,  hnpassioned  and^n- 
Ihosiastic  ;  the  exlnllie!^  of  feeling,  rapturous  pleasure  and  wild  lamenta- 
tion, were  both  expressed  by  it.  The  existing  notices  of  this  order  of 
composition  are  of  comparatively  recent  date  ;  nor.  indeed,  is  there  any 
allusion  by  Homer,  Hesiod,  or  other  primitive  authorities,  to  the  festive 
rites  of  Bacclms  as  popular  in  their  day.  That  the  dithyraml),  however, 
in  its  simpler  mehe  lorni  of  Dionysiac  hymn  or  pa-an,  was  already  a  cul- 
tivated branch  of  lyric  art  in  the  a«ie  of  Arcliilochus,  appears  from  a  still 
extant  distich  (d  that  jioet/  in  which  he  mentions  it  by  name  as  the  •*  beau- 
tiful song  of  Dionysus,"  and  prides  himself  on  his  skill  in  its  exeeaHon. 
These  verses  are  in  a  lively  vem  of  troohaie  tetrameter,  the  aame  meas- 
ure Aristo^  deaeribea  aa  originally  proper  to  the  dithyramb ;  and 
they  may  hence  be  preaoBied  to  haTe  been  themaelved  the  exordium  of 
a  dithyrambic  ode  or  chonui.  In  the  generation  subsequent  to  Archilo- 
ehns,  a  more  extended  and  artificial  character  was  imparted  to  this  branch 

■»  PhU.,  ilus.,  18  ;  Murcy  p.  74  •  Alhau,  xlv.,  p.  681. 

>  Schol.  in  Ariatopk.iAv.,  OSO ;  Smd.,  ».v. ;  Proeliu^  CkreaUm.^  p.  MO, 
♦  Dion,  Hal.,ed.  Keitk*,  vol, tti.,  p.  1073.   Compare  P/u/.,  iUt«.,  17.        Murr,  p.  74. 
D»J^*  y.  TOO.  ^  Frag.  7S,  Bergk.  Compare  Atken^  zIVm  p.  628.. 
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of  lyric  performance  by  Arion,  the  celebrated  Lesbian  musician,  and  by 
means  of  which  the  dithyramb  was  raised  to  a  rciiular  choral  sonj?.^  But 
of  this  change  we  will  speak  more  fully  ia  our  reuuurks  on  the  origin  of 
tragedy. 

XIV.  The  term  Threnus  (^p^yos)  denotes  in  its  origin  any  species  of 
lamentation,  more  properly  the  dirge  or  lament  for  the  death  of  kinsmen 
or  daar  ftfeads.  In  later  laage,  the  title  beeane  nearly  eqnivatent  to  the 
more  ihmiliar  one  of  elegy.  When  along  OTer  the  oorpee  at  its  laying  out 
oi  entombment,  the  threnua  acquired  the  diatinctiTe  name  of  BpUetbm 
(lviid|8fMv),  or  flinend  song.*  The  only  two  occaaiona  on  whiefa  the 
threnaa  ia  mentioned  hy  Homer  were  of  the  latter  deaeriptaon.  To  the 
threnua  belongs  also  the  aong  of  linos,  which  we  have  already  considered. 
The  measure  of  the  thienua  waa  probably  at  first  the  dactylic.  With  the 
advance  of  lyric  art,  however,  a  great  variety  of  metrical  forms  was  ad- 
mitted. The  repuled  author  of  the  extension  was  the  Phrygian  Olympus.* 

XV.  We  come  next  to  the  Symposiaca,  or  convivial  p()elry  ofthe  Greeks. 
Convivial  songs  were  classed  by  the  ancients  under  three  hcad.s  .*  first, 
those  sung  in  chorus  by  the  whole  company  ;  secondly,  tho.sc  sung  by 
each  guest  in  succession  ;  thirdly,  such  a.s  were  sung  also  in  succession, 
but  under  certain  peculiarities  of  arrangement,  and  with  a  limitation  in 
ordinary  cases  to  the  more  gifted  members  of  the  company.  The  songa 
of  th^Jirst  class  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  those  inaugural  odea  famiKarly 
ealled  Pcans,  sung  as  grace  or  procemium  to  the  whole  entertainment, 
and  naiiaUy  addreaaed  to  Apollo,  aometimea  to  Jore,  Baochna,  Meremy, 
or  andi  other  deity  aa  the  ooeaaion  anggested.  The  nasi  more  varied 
Older  o£  ^ympoeiae  perfoiiaaneea»in  which.all  took  pdrt,  though  not  idl 
aimnltaneoBaly,  very  much  resembles  the  modem  custom  of  laying- eaek 
gneat  under  an  obligation  to  sing  his  song,*  whether  his  own  composition 
or  .aome  popular  ode  of  the  day.  On  these  occasions  a  lyre  or  myrtle 
branch,*  less  frequently  a  drinking  cup,'  was  handed  round  as  a  tempo- 
rary badge  of  office  from  guest  to  guest,  each,  in  his  turn,  receiving  it 
from  his  predecessor,  and  passing  it  on  to  hi.s  nei^ilihor  at  the  close  of  his 
own  part.  The  lyre  was  probably  destined  for  those  alone  who,  together 
with  a  musical  voice,  possessed  skill  in  the  use  ol"  the  instrument.  When 
these  qualirications,  one  or  botli,  were  w^anting,  the  myrtle  branch  was  pre- 
ferred, as  the  ancient  and  proper  symbol  of  the  more  simple  styles  of  po^ 
etie  recitation.  The  songs  thus  circulated  bore  no  distinctive  title,  but 
that  of  -PoromM  (iropoiVio,  scil.  ^eAn),  **  wine  aonga,*'  or  symposiaca,  *<  drink- 
ing aooga,"  oonnnbn  to  all  thoee  ofthe  couTiTial  order.* 

The  <Mni  more  ebmpliftated  and  more  celebrated  apeciea  of  Partaua 
'Were  thoae  ealled  Selolut  (m^id).  The  perfinrnanoe  waa  here  reaerved 
for  the  more  aoleatille  and  experienced  moaiciana  of  the  party.  The  chief 

»  JMwv,  p.  78.         s  Ptodus^  CUnstom.,  p.  Sflft,  Gaiaf. ;  £(ym.  Jbtr**  ^i^* 

'  Mure,  p.  94,  seqq. 

*  Dicaarch.  ap.  Suiif.,  Hesyrh.  et  Phot.,  s.  v.  vkoXiov ;  Plut.,  Sympos.,  i..  1.  5. 

*  Plut.,  Sympos.,  p.  214,  se^q.  Occasionally  prose  was  substituted  for  poetry,  each 
gmrt  telling  •  stsiy,  or  efftrfng  t  abort  eoMy  on  omne  idMsant  lople.  PJvf.,  I,  e, 

6  Aristoph.,  iVid).,  1S58:  SAol,  ad  toe.}  Veap.,  1214>139D;  Sekol  ad  lor. :  Phu.,  Sym.' 
f09.,  i.,  1,    «c.  f  Allm^t      P*  503.  ■  Afiir*,  p.  100. 
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of  the  qualified  guests  led  off  with  a  short  stave  or  sonnet,  whether  an  en-  ' 
tire  ode  or  a  part  of  some  longer  composition,  marked  in  either  case  by 
some  lively  spirit  or  point.  He  then  liaiuled  the  symbol  of  office  to  the 
person  who,  it  had  been  arranged,  should  follow,  or  whom  he  thought  fit 
to  select  as  his  successor,  who  passed  it  on,  in  his  turn,  to  a  third,  and  so 
on;  each  being  expected  at  baeto  to  carry  on  the  strain,  whether  in  the 
way  of  contimiation  or  repartee,  in  the  same  or  a  doselycongenial  style 
of  subject  or  measure.  The  notion  that  tiie  name  of  the  song  arose  fiom 
its  irregular  course  around  the  t^ble  (^itoXf^r, "  crooked*')  is  not  probable. 
It  is  much  more  likely  (according  to  the  opinion  of  other  ancient  writers) 
that  in  the  melody  to  which  the  scolia  were  sung  certain  liberties  and ' 
irregularities  were  pennitted,  by  wliidi  tlie  extemporaneous  execution  of 
the  song  was  facilitated  ;  and  that  on  tins  account  the  song  was  said.to 
be  betU.  The  rhythms  ol"  the  extant  scolia  are  v(^ry  various,  though,  on 
the  whole,  they  rrsomblc  those  of  the  ,E(iii'-  lyric  poetr>%  only  that  the 
course  of  the  strophes  is  broken  by  an  accelerated  rhythm,  and  is  in  gen- 
eral more  animated.* 

The  Lesbians  were  the  principal  coiiipubcrs  of  scolia.  Terpander,  who, 
aeeefding  to  Pindar,  invented  this  kind  of  song,  was  followed  by  Ales- 
as  and  Sappho,  and  afterward  by  Anacreon  and  PrasiUa  bf  sicyon,  be- 
aidea  maiqr  others  celebrated  for  choral  poetry,  as  l^onides  and  Pindar. 
Amoog'tiie  preserved  scolia  are  many  of  the  more  popular  current  in  the 
best  ages  of  Greece.  Some  of  these  are  also,  as  may  be  supposed,  among 
te  nCSt  brilliant  specimens  of  Greek  epigrammatic  or  didactic  poetry, 
and  are  constantly  quoted  and  commented  upon  as  suck  by  the  leading 
critics  and  moralists  of  every  period.  Even  wliere  the  sense  itself  is  not 
remarkable  for  point  or  spirit,  the  structure  and  rhythm  are  usually  dis- 
tinofuished  by  a  certain  combination  of  emphasis  with  harmony,  and  by 
an  alternate  rapidity  in  the  flow  and  ahriii)tness  in  the  termination  of 
the  rhytiimical  clauses,  peculiar  tti  tiiese  compositions,  and  singularly 
conducive  to  that  mixture  of  elegance  and  pungency  which  it  was  clearly 
die'object  of  their  authors  to  impart  to  thera. 

Although  scolia  were  mostly  composed  of  moral  maxims,  or  of  short 
Avocations  to  the  gods,  or  panegyrics  on  heroes,  there  exist  two,  of 
great  length  and  interest,  the  authors  of  which  are  not  otherwise  known 
as  poets.  The  one  beguming,  My  great  wealth  is  my  spear  and  sword,'* 
•nd  written  by  Hytnrias,  a  Cretan,  in  the  Boric  measure,  ^i«8ses  an  the 
pride  of  the  dominant  Dorian,  whose  right  rested  upon  his  arms;  the 
other  is  the  production  of  an  Athenian  named  Callistratus,  and  was  writ- 
ten probably  not  long  after  the  Persian  war,  as  it  was  a  favorite  song  in 
the  time  of  Aristophanes.  It  celebrates  the  liberators  of  the  Athenian 
people,  Harmodius  and  Aristopton,  for  having,  at  the  great  festival  of 
Minerva,  slain  the  tyrant  Hipparchus,  and  restored  equal  rights  to  the 
Athenians.' 

XVI.  The  term  Encomium  {iyKufxioi'y  f!cii.  tiros)  denoted  originally  the 
ode  sung  at  the  Comus  {ku>ixqs),  which  latter  term,  in  the  wider  sense, 
comprehended  eyery  convivial  meeting  accompanied  by  dance,  song,  and 

>  Jfafbr,  Hitt.  Gr,  LU,^  p.  188.  •  14.  tft.,  p.  160.  ' 
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Bacchanalian  festiyity.  In  its  more  dignified  application^  however,  the 
teim  Comu»  denoted  a  higher  order  of  .festive  entertainment.  Such  were 
the  pubtic  banquets  held  in  honor  of  distinguished  personages,  of  a  war- 
rior after  a  victory  or  suocessfid  campaign,  of  a  magistiate  on  entering 
office ;  and,  in  later  habitual  practice,  of  the  conquerors  in  the  Olympian, 
I^thian,  and  other  great  national  ganir  s>.  In  every  variety  of  the  comus, 
a  main  part  of  the  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  open  air ;  it  being 
rustomar}',  even  for  private  bands  of  revelirrs,  when  Hushed  with  liie 
pleasures  of  the  table,  to  sally  forth  with  music,  sou^%  and  {Ianr(\  some- 
times to  the  sound  of  the  trunij)et,'  into  the  streets  and  public  thorough- 
fares.'  The  term  thus  became  more  peculiarly  appropriated  to  this  latter 
part  of  the  entertainment,  which  in  its  turn  assumed  the  character  of  a 
distinct  ceremony.  Such  was  the  escort  home,  or  serenade  to  a  iiiis- 
tiess,*  or,  after  a  banquet,  to  some  favorite  guest;  soxAi,  m  a  nobler 
sense,  the  triumphal  procession  of  the  victorious  hero  or  chief  to  the 
temple  or  banqueting-hall ;  such,  by  a  still  wider  extension  of  the  analo- 
gy, the  deputation  or  mission  which  escorted  the  victor  in  the  national 
games  back  to  his  native  city. 

The  title  Emomium,  or  song  of  the  comu$,  is  lunited  in  its  classical  ac- 
c^xtation,  as  denoting  an  order  of  lyric  poetry,  solely,  or  chiefly  to  the 
panegyrical  odes  performed  in  the  comi  of  a  more  dignified  character.  It 
is  hence  defined  by  the  ancients  as  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the 
praises  of  men  as  tlie  hymn  to  those  of  the  deity.  No  work  of  this  class, 
prior  to  the  atre  of  Pindar,  has  been  preserved.  The  leading  poets,  from 
Pindar  downward,  left  large  collections  of  encomia,  of  which  the  most 
celebrated  were  those  addressed  to  the  victors  in  the  national  games. 
These  are  usually  ranked  under  the  separate  head  of  Ejnnicia  {tirivlKta)^ 
or  tiinmpihai  eneomia.  No  such  distinction,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
recognised  by  theur  authors.  Pindar,  in  his  frequent  appeals  to  his  own 
£pinician  odes,  avails  hims^  more  frequently  of  the  phrase  Eneomia, 
and  other  cognate  derivatives  of  comtw,  than  of  their  proper  title.* 

XYII.  The  ErvHea  {ipeirutiif  or  love-songs,  require  no  explanation.  The 
most  cdebrated  authcnrs  in  this  department,  during  the  period  we  are  at 
present  considerinrr.  were  :  Alcman,  of  the  Dorian  school ;  Sappho  and 
Alcaeus,  of  the  ^i^olian  or  Lesbian  ;  and  Mimnermus,  of  the  Ionian  sehooL 
The  erotic  odes  of  the  three  fonner  poets  are  almost  exclusively  of  the 
purely  melic  order,  and  in  monostrophic  forms,  that  is,  with  one  form  of 
strophe  continually  repeated.  Mnnnermus  composed  solely  or  chicfiy  in 
elegiac  measure.  Such  effusions,  though  called  forth  by  human  objects 
of  adoration  alone,  occasionally  in  so  far  partake  of  a  sacred  character  as 
to  assume  the  fonn  of  addresses  to  the  deities  whose  countenance  and 
favor  were  invoked.  '  Such,  for  example,  is  the  meet  briUiant  of  all  love- 
songs,  tiie  Invocation  of  Venus,  by  Sappho.* 

XVIIL  GameUa  (yoftif^),  or  bridal  songs,  are  classed  under  two  ])^Sld8 : 
first)  those  called  Hymetuta,  sung  at  the  marriage  fbstival ;  secondly,  the 

i  Aristot.,  De  Aud.,  i9. 

•  SttM,  9mf.  H§n^  981 ;  Arittopk.,  PML,  1040;  Tkemcfk.,  101,  *e. 

*  Htrmenmmt,  v.  S8^  47,     Mkm.,  xiU.,  p.  fiOa     «  JAiiv,  p.  IIS.     •  /A,  p.  114 
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Epithalamia,  or  bed-chamber  songs,  performed  on  the  night  of  the  cere- 
mony, as  a  serenade  or  vigil,  in  front  of  the  door  or  below  the  window  of 
the  newly-wedded  couple.  The  epitl>aiainia  are  again  subdivided  into  the 
Lulling  sotig  and  the  Waking  sottg,^  the  former  sung  during  the  early  part 
of  the  night,  the  latter  toward  the  hour  of  rising.  These  songs,  as  may 
be  supposed,  formed,  from  a  very  early  period,  a  popular  branch  of  lyric 
composition,  whether  in  honor  of  hero  or  heroine,  living  or  dead,  real  or 
imaginary.  The  earliest-mentioned  example  is  Hesiod's  Epithalaniium 
of  Peleus  and  Thetis.  Alcman*  also  availed  himself  of  this,  among  other 
modes  of  honoring  the  sex,  which  formed  the  favorite  subject  of  his  muse  ; 
and  Sappho  left  an  entire  book  of  hymcnaja,^  several  of  which  seem  to 
have  partaken  of  the  dramatic  character.  In  the  metre  of  these  compo- 
sitions no  definite  rule  is  observable.  Hcsiod,  it  need  scarcely  be  re- 
marked, uses  the  hexameter;  Sappho  occasionally  employs  the  same 
measure,  in  addition  to  her  own  favorite  combinations  of  more  purely 
melic  rhythm.  The  hexameter  is  also  preferred  by  Theocritus.  The  in- 
vocations, "  0  Hymen  !  O  Hymemeus  !"  addressed  to  the  patron  deity  of 
the  rite,  were  habitually  introducp<I,  as  a  sort  of  burden  or  epode,  in  all 
these  varieties  of  metrical  arrangement  .* 

XIX.  Under  the  general  head  of  Emhateria  {^fx^ar-fipia^  scil.  /x(\ri)  may 
be  distinguished  two  kinds  of  military  music  ;  the  first  comprising  every 
species  of  ode  or  song  adapted,  on  ordinary  festive  occasions,  to  inspire 
or  maintain  warlike  enthusiasm  ;  the  second  may  be  defined  as  war  mu- 
sic in  the  narrower  sense,  marches,  charges,  &c.  In  Homer  mention  is 
made  of  the  first  kind  alone.  The  celebration  of  the  exploits  of  the  heroes 
of  the  olden  time  is  described  as  a  favorite  recreation  of  tlie  Homeric 
warriors.  To  the  first  kind  also  belong  the  elegiac  odes  of  Callinus,  and 
most  of  those  of  Tyrtieus.  The  latter  were  sung,  consistently  with  Spar- 
tan usage,  at  the  meals  of  the  soldiers,  after  the  ordinary  convivial  psean, 
sometimes  in  chorus,  sometimes  by  single  performers  in  competition,  the 
victor  receiving  as  his  prize  from  the  polemarch  an  extra  ration  of  butch- 
er-meat.* They  were  also  chanted  in  chonis  before  the  tent-door  of  the 
king  or  commander-in-chief" 

The  military  music  of  the  second  kind  was  little  cultivated,  evmi  in 
historical  times,  except  among  the  Spartans.  Their  jxran  cmhaferiusy  or 
hymn  invoking  the  god  of  war,  or  other  patron  deities,  commenced  imme- 
diately after  the  order  to  advance,  and  continued  during  the  charge  and 
assault.  The  air  was  called  the  Castorean  melody,'  after  the  Tyndarid 
Castor,  one  of  the  popular  martial  demigods  of  Sparta,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  wind  instruments,  disposed  in  different  parts  of  the  line.  Its 
character  was  impressive,  rather  than  wild  or  turbulent ;  the  object  being, 
in  unison  with  the  genius  of  Spartan  warfare,  to  inspire  steady  determin- 
ation, rather  than  furious  ardor  for  the  attack.  The  measure  preferred 
was  the  anapaestic,  as  the  most  natural  march  time,  and  peculiarly  ex- 

^  Schol.  ad  Theocrit.  Id.,  xviii. ;  Prod.,  Ckrest.,  p.  385,  Gaisf. 
2  Welcker,  Praef.  ad  Fragm.,  p.  iii.  ^  Sapph.,  Frag,  xxxvi.,  seqq.,  Gaisf. 

•  Mure,  p.  lid.  »  Philoch.  ap.  Athen.,  xiv.,  p.  630.  •  Mure,  p.  117. 

'  Plut.,  Lycurg.,  23  .  De  iMux  .  2ft ;  Schol.  in  Pind.  Pyth  ,  ii  ,  127.  ar?? 
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pressive  in  its  cadence  of  stern,  energetic  resolution.  The  custom  of  at- 
tacking in  rcfriilar  march-step,  to  the  sound  of  music,  is  frequently  noticed 
by  the  ancients  as  a  pecuharity  of  Spartan  disciphne  /  nor  is  there  any 
allusion  to  the  same  practice  in  any  other  Grecian  state,  with  the  partial 
ezceptioa  of  the  kindred  Dorian  republics  of  Crete.* 


CHAPTER  XVIJI. 
8BC0NO  OR  POBnCAL  FBRIOD-coiiliiMMtf. 

>  LTRic  posTRY — cottHwued. 

* 

POKTS    OF    THE         O  L I  C  SCHOOL. 

I.  Alc-«us  ('AXKatoy)  of  Mytilene,  in  the  island  of  Lcsbus,  the  earliest  of 
the-£olian  lyric  poets,  began  to  flourish  about  B.C.  Gil.  He  belonged  to 
a  noble  family,  and  a  great  part  of  his  public  life  was  employed  in  assert- 
ing the  privileges  of  his  order.  These  privileges  were  then  endangered 
by  democratic  factions,  which  appear  to  have  plaeed  ambitious  men  al 
their  head,  and  to'  have  giveii  thrai  powetM  suppQEt.  A  tyrant  of  this 
kind  in  Mytitepe  was  Mdanehrus,  who  was  opposed  by  the  brothera  of 
Alc«u8,  Antimenidas  and  Cicis,  in  coiganction  with  Pittacus,  the  wisost 
statesman  of  tke  time  in  I^esbos,  and  was  slain  by  thorn  B.C.  612.*  At 
ihis  time  the  Mytileneans  were  at  war  with  foreign  enemies,  the  Atheni- 
ans, who  had  conquered  and  retained  possession  of  Sig^um,  a  maritime 
town  of  Troas.  The  Mytileneans,  among  whom  was  Alcaeus,  were  de- 
feated, and  the  poet  incurred  the  disgrace  of  leaving  his  arms  behind 
on  the  field  of  battle ;  these  arms  were  hung  up  as  a  trophy  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  at  Sigaeum.*  His  sending  home  the  news 
of  this  disaster,  in  a  poem  addressed  to  his  friend  Melanippus,*  seems  to 
show  that  he  had  a  reputation  for  courage  such  as  a  single  disaster  could 
not  endanger ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  him  spoken  of  by  ancient  writers 
as  a  braye  and  skiUful  warrior.* 

Alcttus  afterward  appears  as  an  adherent  of  this  aristocratic  or  oonsti- 
tutiojal  party,  in  the  resietanoe  oSkted  by  them  to  the  attenq;iits  made  by 
a  new  series  of  demagogues.  The  most  ibrmidable  of  these  leaders  was 
Myrsilus,  whose  death  the  poet  celebrates  in  a  still  extant  passage  of  his 
works.  In  the  sequel  of  the  same  political  vicissitudes,  Alcaeus  an4  his 
brothers  appear  in  their  turn  as  usurpers,  or  disturbers  of  the  repose  of 
the  state.  They  were  expelled,  in  consequence,  by  their  old  ally  Pitta- 
cus,  the  only  stanch  and  disinterested  patriot,  it  would  seem,  among 
those  political  (chiefs,  and  who  was  supported  by  the  mass  of  the  better 
disposed  citizens.   At  last,  as  the  most  effectual  stop  to  these  disastrous 


'  ITiucyd.,  v.,  70 ;  Polyb.,  iv.,  20  ;  4then.,  xiv.,  p.  626,  630,  F,  dec. 
^  >  HeraeL,  F»tft.,  UL ;  Athm,,  zU.,  p.  617,  A ;  Mure,  p.  119. 
'    »  Diog.  Laert.,  i.,  74,  79 ;  Strab.,  xiii.,  p.  617. 

«  Herod.,  v.,  95 ;  Plut.,  De  Herod.  Matig,,  S.  15,  p.  658;  Strab,,  xUL,  p.  5W,  Mf. 

•  Frag.  56,  p.  438,  Blomf. 

•  AntM,  PSoiatf,  ix.,  164 ;  Cie.,  Tim^  iT.,    ;  Sor^  Cam.,  t.,  S|,  6^  4e. 
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■eries  of  civil  broilBi  tlM  MHtte  Pittacus  was  elected  by  the  unanimous 
Yoice  of  the  people,  as  Alcsus  himself  admits,  to  the  dignity  entitled 
among  the  .Eolians  altry^i^Tjr,  or  ronstitutional  chief,  with  dictatorial 
powers,  for  the  preservation  ot^  the  laws  and  liberty  of  the  state  This 
measure  is  said  to  have  been  ehielly  directed  against  the  machinations  of 
Alcaeus  and  the  other  malcontents. ' 

The  poet's  muse,  following  the  bent  of  his  passions,  was  speedily  di- 
rected against  Pittacus,  with  an  animosity  as  fervid  as  the  zeal  with 
wliMlk  Ihe  cause  of  that  patriot  had  fonneriy  been  landed  and  supported.  < 
Imputed  fiulings  were  now  described  in  terms  of  Tttaperatkm  expressly 
hivenied  for  the  pnrpoee,  such  as  Arehiloehus  himself  ndght  not  have  been 
aahamedtoemploy  in  hie  most  withering  iambic  sallies.  Tfajsisoneof 
the  worst  ftatnres  in  the  character  or  history  of  Alcaeus;  the  moderation 
of  Pittaods,  and  the  purity  of  his  motives,  being  admitted  and  enloglMd 
by  every  impartial  authority.  But  the  hostility  of  Alcwus  was  not  con- 
fined to  words.  In  art  armed  attempt  to  re-establish  their  influence,  his 
party  w'as  defeated,  and  himself  made  prisoner ;  when  his  generous  ad- 
versary restored  him  to  liberty/'  His  ultimate  fate  is  unknown.  By 
some  authorities  he  is  supposed  lo  have  been  pennanentiy  reconciled  to 
Pittacus,  and  to  have  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  tranquillity  at 
Mytilene,  under  the  mild  sway  of  that  patriotic  ruler ;  by  others,  to  have 
ended  Ms  dajrs  a  discontented  wanderer  in  foreign  lands.  In  the  course 
of  hii  peregrinations,  and  of  the  marithne  disasters  with  which  Hmoe 
desenbea  them  as  having  been  attended,*  he  visited  Egypt  and,  about' 
the  SMihB  thne,  his  brother  Antimenidiis,  his  steady  corapoidon,  it  wotdd 
seen*  in  good  or  bad  fortune,  entered  into  the  service  of  the  Babylo- 
ilian  monarch  Nebuchadnezzarr  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
valor.* 

The  poems  of  Alcaeus  were  chiefly  a(l(lre^'se(l  to  particular  friends,  and 
at  tirst  they  seem  not  to  have  been  much  known  beyond  the  island  of 
Lesbos,  partly  becau.se  they  were  written  in  the  -i^olic  dialect,  and  partly, 
perhaps,  because  they  had  only  a  local  and  temporar>'  interest.  But  sub- 
sequently they  were  considered  by  all  the  (Greeks  as  master-pieces;  and 
among  the  nine  lyric  poets  in  the  Alexandrcan  canon,  AIcsus  occupied, 
aoeordB^  to  some  authorities,  the  first,  and,  aooonling  to  others,  the  tedt* 
qai'flM.  •  Aristophanes  and  Aristarefans  prepai«d  the  first  correct  edi- 
tiMMS'iiiiiihlOh  the  poems  were  divided  into  at  leasC  ten  books,  and  great 
care  was  tidBen  to  insure  tiie  correct  representation  <tf  the  metre.  It  is 
not  known  how  the  poems  were  arranged  in  these  editions,  except  that 
the  hymoB  fiinned  the  commencement.  Besides  these  hymns,  the  poems 
of  AhMBue  consisted  of  odes»  patriotic  war4K>ng8,  erotic  and  symposiac 
songs,  and  epigrams.  All  were  characterized  by  strong  passion  and  en- 
thusiasm. With  Alcseus,  as  witli  most  poets  of  the  .-Eolie  school,  poetiy' 
was  the  outpouring  of  his  deepest  emotions,  excited  by  the  occurrences 
of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  Independent  of  their  high  poetical  nj^r- 
its,  the  loss  of  the  i>oema  of  Alcajus  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  they 

'  Smith,  Did.  Biogr.f  t.  v.  '  THog.  Laert.,  i.,  76 ;  Vai.  Mcuc..  iv.,  1,  ft. 

•  C«rm.,  n.,  1.^,  28.  ♦  Strab.,  i.,  p.  37.  *  Ale,  Fr«f.  38,  p.  488.  niomf. 
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would  have  onabled  us  to  gaia  a  clearer  insight  into  the  public  and  pri- 
vate life  ol  tlie  ^Eoiiaus.* 

The  metrical  forms  used  by  Aleaeus  are  most  light  and  lively ;  some- 
times with  a  softer,  sometimes  with  a  more  vehement  character.  They 
ooDsist  principally  of  ^lio  dactyl^  whiqh,  though  apparently  rewemMif 
the  dactyls  of  epic  poetry,  are  yet  easentudly  unlike,  instead  of  depend- 
ing upon  the  perfect  balanoe  of  the  Arais  and  Theaia,  they  admit  the 
shortening  of  the  fonner ;  whence  arises  an  inregulartty,  which  was  dis- 
tinguished the  ancient  writers  on  metre  by  the  name  of  dUproporiimed 
dactyh  {i\oyoi  BthcrvKoi).  These  dactyls  begin  with  the  undetermined 
foot  of  two  syllables,  which  is  called  a  base,  and  they  flow  on  lightly  and 
swiftly,  without  alternatiiifr  with  heavy  spondees  Tlie  ehoriambics  of 
the  .Eolie  lyric  poet.s  ;iio  composed  on  the  same  plan,  as  they  have  also 
the  preceding  base  ;  yet  this  metre  always  retains  souk  thmij  of  the  state- 
ly lone  which  belongs  to  it.  The  Logacedic  metre  also  belongs  j)eculiarly 
to  the  ^Eolic  hric  poets.  It  is  produced  by  the  immediate  junction  of 
dactyUc  and  trochaic  feet,  so  that  a  rapid  movement  passes  into  a  feebler 
one.  This  lengthened  and  various  kind  of  metre  was  peculiariy  adapted 
to  eipress  the  softer  emotions,  such  as  tendemees,  meiancholy,  and  long- 
ing. Hence  this  metre  was  6equently  used  hy  the  .£olians,  and  their 
8trcq>hes  were  principally  formed  by  connecting  iogaiedic  rhythms  with 
trochees,  iambi,  and  ,£olic  dactyls.  Of  tiiis  kind  is  the  Sai^hic  strophe, 
the  aoftest  and. sweetest  metre  in  the  Greek  lyric  poetry,  and  which  Al- 
caeus  seems  sometimea  to  have  employed,  as  in  his  hymn  to  Hermes'. . 
But  the  firmer  and  more  vigorous  tone  of  the  metre,  called  after  him  the 
Alcaic,  was  better  suited  to  the  temper  of  his  mind.  The  logaopdic  ele- 
ments of  this  iiictre  have  but  little  of  their  characteristic  softness,  and 
they  receive  an  inii)ulse  from  the  iambic  dipodies  which  precede  them. 
Hence  the  Alcaic  strophe  is  generally  employed  by  these  poets  in  polit- 
ical and  warUke  poems,  and  in  all  in  which  manly  passions  predomin- 
ate.* 

The  fisgmeats  of  Aleaus  were  fiist  ooQeeted  by  Neander  in  his  Aris- 
tdegia  Pindtmea,  Basil,  1S66,  8to,  then  by  Henry  Stephens  in  his  ooUeo- 
tk>n  of  the  fragments  of  the  nine  diief  lyric  poets  of  Oreece  (1567),  of 
mladk  there  are  several  editions,  and  1^  Fulviua  Ursinus,  1668,  8to.  llie 
more  modem  colleetions  aie  those  by  lani,  Hate  Sax.,  1780-1788, 4to; 
by  Stange,  Halae,  1810,  8vo ;  by  BlomfieM,  in  the  ifiiMicm  Criticum,  vol. 
i.,  p.  421,  seqq.,  Camb.,  1826,  reprinted  in  Gaisford's  Po^-^t;  Grerci  Minores; 
by  Schneidewin,  in  his  Delectus  Poesis  Gracorumy  and  by  Bergk  in  his 
Poet(E  Lijrici  Grerci.  Of  separate  editions,  that  of  Matthia*,  Lips.,  1827, 
used  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  complete,  until  the  appearance  of  Bergk's 
work.  This  last-mentioned  is  now  deemed  the  most  complete  collec- 
tion, since  it  contains  the  additions  and  supplements  made  by  Welcker, 
Seidler,  Osann,  and  others,  in  several  philological  journals  in  Germany, 
as  well  as  those  contained  in  Cramer's  Amcdota  Chraca,  toI.  i.,  Oxon., 
1836. 

n.  Sappho  (jUim^  ot,  in  her  own  .^oBe  dialect,  Vdhr^)  was  a  natiTe 

<  naffer,  p.  170,  ttft,  a  /A  ft. 
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of  the  island  of  Lesbos,  though  the  exact  place  of  her  birth  is  uncertain, 
for,  according  to  some,  she  was  born  in  Eresus,  but  according  to  others 
in  Mytilene.    The  time  of  her  birth  is  also  unknown,  and  there  are  few 

events  of  her  life  which  can  be  exactly  ascertained.  Her  own  frag- 
ments, as  well  as  those  of  Alcaeus,  show  that  these  two  greatest  poets 
of  the  ^olic  school  were  contemporaries,  though  Sappho  must  have  been 
younger  than  Alcaeus,  for  she  was  still  alive  in  ."MiS  B.C.,  as  max  in- 
ferred from  the  ode  which  she  addressed  to  her  brother  Charaxus,  in 
which  she  reproached  him  for  having  purchased  llhodopis,  tlie  courtesan, 
from  her  master,  and  having  been  induced,  by  his  love  for  her,  to  eman- 
cipate her.*  Now  Charaxus  bought  Rhodopis  at  Naucratis,  in  Egypt,  and 
in  all  probability  not  before  the  reign  of  Amasis,  who  ascended  the  throne 
in  569  B.C.  Before  this  time,  and  while  she  was  still  in  the  prime  of 
hfe,  Sappho  is  said  to  have  left  her  countrj'  for  Sicily,  but  the  cause  of 
this  flight  is  unknown. 

It  was  formerly  a  common  belief  that  Sappho  destroyed  herself  by 
leaping  into  the  sea  from  the  Leucadian  promontory,  in  despair  at  her 
love  being  unrequited  by  s.  youth  named  Phaon.  This  story,  however, 
vanishes  at  the  first  approach  of  criticism.  The  name  of  Phaon  does 
not  occur  in  one  of  Sapi)ho's  fragments,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it 
was  once  mentioned  in  her  poems.  It  first  appears  in  the  Attic  come- 
dies, and  is  probably  derived  from  tlie  legend  of  the  love  of  Venus  for 
Adonis,  who,  in  the  Greek  version  of  the  myth,  was  called  Phaethon  or 
Phaon,  "  the  bright  or  shining  one."  How  this  name  came  to  be  con- 
nected with  that  of  Sappho  it  is  now  impossible  to  trace.  There  are 
passages  in  her  poems  referring  to  her  love  for  a  beautiful  youth,  whom 
she  endeavored  to  conciliate  by  her  poetry ;  and  these  passages  may  per- 
haps be  the  foundation  for  the  story.  As  for  the  leap  from  the  Leuca- 
dian rock,  it  is  a  mere  metaphor,  which  is  taken  from  an  expiatory  rite 
connected  with  the  worship  of  Apollo,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  a 
frequent  poetical  image  ;  it  occurs  in  Stesichorus  and  Anacreon,  and 
may  have  been  used  by  Sappho,  though  it  is  not  to  l)e  found  in  any  of 
her  extant  fragments.  A  remarkable  confirmation  of  the  unreal  nature 
of  the  whole  legend  is  the  fact  that  none  of  the  writers  wlio  relate  it  go 
80  far  as  positively  to  assert  that  Sappho  died  in  consequence  of  her 
frantic  leap.' 

At  Mytilene,  Sappho  appears  to  have  been  the  centre  of  a  female  liter- 
ary society,  most  of  the  members  of  which  were  her  puj)ils,  and  her  char- 
acter for  purity,  in  connection  with  this  association,  api)oars,  if  we  credit 
the  ancient  accounts,  to  have  been  seriously  marred.  Advocates  have, 
indeed,  been  found  in  more  modern  days  who  strive  to  vindicate  the  per- 
sonal character  of  the  poetess  ;  and  one  of  their  principal  arguments  in 
her  favor  is  as  follows  :  that  Sappho  belonged  to  the  -(Eolic  race,  which, 
at  the  time  when  the  state  of  society  in  Attica  had  assumed  a  totally  dif- 
ferent aspect  from  that  of  the  Heroic  Age,  still  retained  much  of  the  sim- 
pUcity  of  early  Greek  manners :  that  at  Athens,  on  the  contrary,  women 

>  Herod.,  il.,  135  ;  Strab.,  xvii,,  p.  808  ;  Athat.,  xiii.,  i>.  590,  D. 
'  Smith,  Diet.  Diogr.,  a.  v. 
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lived  in  thr  strictest  seclusion,  and  that  hence  the  free  intercourse  of 
women  of  ability,  such  as  Sappho  and  her  numerous  friends,  would  lead 
to  the  opinion  among  Athenians  that  she  pursued  an  immoral  life.  Plaoa- 
iUe,  howsrer,  as  this  leaaoning  is,  it  is  rery  fiur  ftom  being  wHsftictoiy ; 
asditisiniposaibkfto  resdthe  fingmentstvhioh  MMia  ofSsppho^po- 
etfx  without  being  forced  to  eeme  to  the  oondusioB  thtl  a  ftmale  wlio 
ootdd  write  sadi  Teraea  could  not  be  the  pure  and  virtnoos  woman  whidh 
her  modem  8p(dogists  pretend.' 

Bat  whatever  doubt  there  may  be  as  to  the  moral  character  of  Sappho^ 
there  can  be  only  one  opinion  as  to  her  poetic  genius.  It  is  almost  super- 
fluous to  refer  to  the  numerous  passages  in  which  the  ancient  writers 
have  expressed  their  unbounded  admiration  of  her  productions.  In  true 
poetic  genius  she  appears  to  have  been  fully  equal  to  Alcteus,  and  far  su- 
perior to  liim  in  grace  and  sweetness.  Of  all  Greek  lyric  poets,  she  is 
the  one,  perhaps,  who,  in  her  own  pccuhar  branch  of  inspiration,  was  held 
to  have  attained  most  nearly  to  perfection.  She  was  complimentei  wilh 
t^e  title  of  the  Tenth  Mnse,'*  ani  alieady  in  her  own  age,  if  we  may 
behere  an  inteieating  tradition,  the  reoitatioD  of  ono  of  her  poema  so 
Iheted  Solon  that  he  exiireaaed  an  earnest  desire  to  learn  it  belbre  he 
died  (tm  /uMn^ttM  intfibw).*  Strabo  speaka  of  her  as  dtmfu§rU  n  xffr 
fm,*  and  the  pyaiaea  and  imilationa  of  her  hj  CatoUna  and  Hoiaoe  are  loo 
well  known  to  require  any  mention  here.  The  fragments  that  sonrive 
of  her  poetiy,  thoogh  some  of  them  are  exquisite,  barely  furnish  a  sample 
of  the  surpassing  beauty  of  the  whole.  They  are  chiefly  of  an  erotic 
character  ;  and  at  the  head  of  this  class  must  be  placed  that  splendid  ode 
to  Venus,  of  which  we  possess  the  whole,  and  next  to  it  the  shorter  one 
to  a  beloved  female. 

Sappho  is  described,  by  th«>  only  authors  who  have  transmitted  any 
distinct  notices  on  the  subject,  as  not  distinguished  for  personal  beauty, 
bat  as- short  in  stature,  and  of  dark,  it  may  be  understood  swarthy,  coo»- 
plexion.  The  landatoiy  oommonplaoe  of  k«a4,  or  "iair,**  wUeh  Plato 
and  otheara  conned  with  her  name,  im|iliea  noOiing  moro^  peihape  leas, 
than  does  the  English  term  by  which' the  Greek  epithet  has  here  been 
mmkg/it  and  wbkh  ia  as  fireqneatiy  bestowed,  in  ftmiHKr  nsage,  on  plain 
iBN|(PMidsoB»e  women.  AIckos  ddBOiibes  her  simply  as  "  darktehod,** 
and  sweetly  smiling. 

The  lyric  poems  of  Sappho  formed  nine  books.  Slie  appears  also  to 
have  composed  a  large  number  of  hymeneals.  or  nuptial  songs,  of  which 
we  possess  some  ver>'  beautiful  fragments.  Her  hymns  invoking  the  gods 
(ot  KAiirucol  fifiyoi)  are  mentioned  by  the  rhetorician  Menander,^  who  tells 

•  Gonmrit,     Ihte  subject,  Weldeer,  Sappho  wm  dmm  ktmtk,  Vtvurtk.  h^rtj/H^  OflM., 

1816,  uiid  in  his  KUine  Schr.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  80,  aeqq.;  MUUer,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  173,  teqq. 
Bode,  (irxrh.  drr  Hell.  Dirhtk.,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  411,  seqq. ;  Xeue,  Sftpphonis  Fragmmta ; 
Virici,  (ie$ch.  der  Hell.  Dtchtk.f  vol.  il.,  p.  359,  seqq.;  RicMert  Sappho  und  Erinna.  We 
tacf  sdsplsd  ia  tlto  text  dw  rkmu  of  Man,  wbo  gtwm  tbe  ^vM«  OMtMr  •  fmj  oowM 
and  (kit  examination  (CYit.  Hitt.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  290,  »eqq.,  and  Appatdix  F,  p.  407,  $eqq.). 
In  the  larger  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Smith,  Sappho's  chSTMlMrte  wtnBly  deftaded, 
in  the  abridgment  of  the  same  work  it  is  condemned, 
s  JEUan.  op.  SM.,Ssnii.,  uiz.,  58.        •  4D^.,  sill.,  p.  <(17.        *  Enam.,  i-,  8. 
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us  that  among  them  were  many  to  Diana  and  Venus,  in  which  the  vari- 
ous localities  of  their  worship  were  mentioned.  Suidas  also  ar-n  ibes  to 
her  epigrams,  elegies,  iambics,  and  monodies.  The  (ireek  anthology  eon- 
tains  three  epigrams  under  her  name,  but  their  genuineness  is  doubtl'ul. 
Her  poems  #M  all  written  in  her  natWe  .£olio  dialect,  and  form  with 

<MrtlieJEk>licdialeet:efXeBboe.  Theifayth^ 
f  4tf  Her  odee  was  eesentially  the  same  as  that  of  Alc»- 
UB,  thoagfa  wlili1uai|r  TttiatioBs,  and  in  hannony  with  the  softer  eharao- 
tar  of  her  poeeyt^ '  ' 

A  few  reoittrks  may  not  here  be  amiss  respeetiiig  the  musical  and 
rhythmical  forma  in  which  the  poetry  of  Sappho  was  embodied.  Hero- 
dotus calls  her  generically  (101^0^0165.  Suidas  uses  the  speciiic  terms 
kvpucfi  and  \l/d\rpia.  Her  instrument  was  llie  har[),  which  she  seems  to 
have  used  both  in  the  Ibrni  of  the  .Kolian  harbifo/t  and  the  Lydiaii  p'  cd.s. 
The  invention  of  the  latter  was  aseril)e(l  to  her  by  some  of  the  ancients. 
Her  chief  mode  of  nuisie  was  the  Mixoiydian.  the  tender  and  plaintive 
character  of  which  was  admirably  adapted  to  her  erotic  poems,  and  the 
invention  of  which  was  ascribed  to  her  by  Aristoxenus,  although  others 
tiBsigned  it  to  Pyfboidides,  aiid  others  to  Terpander.* 
-^QfM^iMlil'ctf  Sappho,  the  most  important  is  that  which  bears  her 
BSBie,  and  tPMdr  mily  ^ifltars  from  the  Alcaic  by  the  poaition  of  a  short 
nfbMe,  whleU       the  Sa^phie  and  begins  ths  Aleaic  ycibA  ;  ihv^t  fi>r 

Grdndinxs  misit  p&tir  it  riit)in\t6 

Vid  is  ut  alta  stit  niv6  candidum.] 

Prom  the  resemblance  between  the  two  forms,  and  from  the  frequent  oc- 
currence of  each  of  them  in  the  fragments  of  Sappho  and  Alcajus,  and  in 
the  odes  of  Catullus  and  Horace,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  in  these 
two  verses  we  have  the  most  characteristic  rhythm  of  the  ^Eolian  lyric 
poetry.  A  new  and  manifestly  more  correct  mode  of  reading  the  Sapphic 
verae  is  now  beginning  to  prevail,  the  natoie  of  which  may  be  understood 
from  the  anthorities  mentioned  in  the  notes.* 

The  firagments  of  Sappho  haire  appeared  in  Bumeross  eoUeotioiiSi  par- 
^estaoAj  in  Broiidt's  AnaUeUL,  yoL  l,  p.  64»  Mff-s  vol.  iii,  p.  8,  Hff,  $  ia 
the  Museum  Criiieum,  vol.  i.,  by  Blomfield ;  by  Graisford,  in  his  PoeUi 
Oraei  Minores;  by  Schneidewin,  in  his  Delectus  Poesis  Gracorum;  in 
Ahren's  treatise,  "X>«  Lingua  Greece  Dialectis and  in  Bergk's  Poeta 
lAfrici  Graci.   The  best  separate  edition  is  that  of  Neue,  Berol.^  1827,  4to. 

III.  Erinna  {"Hpivva),  a  contemporary  and  friend  of  Sappho  (about  B.C. 
612),  who  died  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  but  left  behind  her  poems  which 
were  thought  worthy  to  rank  with  those  of  Homer.    Her  poems  were  of 
the  epic  class  ;  the  chief  of  them  was  entitled  'HAawcfTTj,  "  The  Distaff 
it  consisted  of  three  hundred  lines,  of  which  only  lour  are  extant*  It 

'  Snuthy  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  3  jd,  j^, 

*  Jownal  i^SduMtkn,  fti.  jr.,  p.  386;  Pamjf  pycfajiarfiii, ».  fh  AnS$.  Odmpu«JDa»* 
tUmm**  Varronianus,  p.  275.  The  prior  claim  to  the  diieoYery,  or,  rather,  introduction 
of  this  new  mode  of  reading  Sapphics,  ^ave  rise  to  a  panqphlU  warikra  between  Dr.  Don- 
aldson  and  Profesaor  Key  of  the  London  University. 

*  Sio^Ftor.t  exTiil.^  4 ;  Aikm.,  vU>»  P>  ttS,  D  ;  Birj*,  Po$t.  If/r.  erme.,  p.  6n. 
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was  written  in  a  dialect  which  was  a  mixture  of  the  Done  and  ^Eolic,  and 
which  was  spoken  at  Rhodes,  where,  or  in  the  adjacent  island  of  Teles, 
Erinna  was  born.  She  is  also  called  a  Lesbian  and  a  Mytilenean,  on  ac- 
ooanft  of  her  lesidBiim  ill  Lerin*  with  Sappbo^  Tliera  are  aevenl  epi- 
gmns  apon  Eriima,  in  wfaieh  her  preiee  is  eelebtated,  aad  her  mUiBidj 
death  is  Jameiited*  Three  epigrams  in  Greek  Anfhidogyaieasoiibed 
to  her,*  of  whidh  the  first  has  the  genuiiie  air  of  aatMpii^,  hut  the  oHier 
two,  addressed  to  Bauds^  seem  to  be  a  later  fidmieatioii.*  ■ 

IV.  We  come  next  to  Anacrbon  ('Amucp^wv),  whose  poetry  may  be  con- 
sidered as  akia  to  that  of  Alcniis  and  Sappho,  although  he  was  an  Ionian, 
a  native  of  Teos,  and  his  genius  liad  an  entirely  different  tone  and  bent. 
The  accounts  of  his  hfe  are  meagre  and  confused,  but  he  .seems  to  have 
spent  his  youth  in  his  native  city,  and  to  have  removed  with  the  great 
body  of  the  inhabitants  to  Ahdera,  in  Thrace,  when  Teos  was  taken  by 
Harpagus,  the  general  of  Cyrus,  about  U  C.  540.*  If  this  statement  be 
true,  Anacreon  can  not  have  remamed  long  at  Abdera,  for  it  was  about 
this  same  time  that  Polycrates  became  tyrant  of  Samos ;  and  it  is  aaid 
that  Anaeieon  was  invited  fiom'  Teos,  by  the  ftther  of  Pelyerates,  at  the 
request  of  the  latter,  and  before  he  became  tyrant,  to  be  his  instmetor- 
and  firiend. .  Hence  the  aooonnt  of  his  emigration  to  Abdera  is  rejected 
by  some  crities.  -  Anaiaeon  remained  in  Samos  till  after,  or,  at  least,  till 
shortly  before  the  murder  of  his  friend  and  patron,  in  B.C.  522.  He  then 
went  to  Athens,  on  the  invitation  of  the  tyrant  Hipparchus,*  where  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Simonides  and  other  poets  After  the  death  of 
Hipparchus  in  B.C.  514,  Anacreon  appears  to  have  returned  to  Teos.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  85,  probably  about  B.C.  478,  but  the  place  of  his  death 
is  uncertain.  Simonides  wrote  two  epitaphs  upon  him,  the  second  of 
which  appears  to  say  clearly  that  he  was  buried  at  Teos,  but  there  is  also 
a  tradition  that,  after  ius  return  to  Teos,  he  lied  a  second  time  to  Abdera, 
in  eonsequence  of  the  rcYolt  of  Histieus.  This  tradition,  however,  very 
probably  arose  from  a  eonfosion  with  the  original  emigration  of  the  Teiai^ 
to  Abdera.' 

The  death  of  Anamon  4s  said  to  haTS  been  ooeasioned  by  a  dried  grape, 
which  choked  him,  an  aooonnt,  however,  whidi  looks  too  like  a  poetical 
fictioa.  The  statement  that  he  was  a  lover  of  Sappho  is,  if  not  napoo* 
(riUe,  at  least  in  the  higliest  degree  improbable,  apd  arose  from  the  prac* 
tice,  so  common  among  writers  of  antiqui^,  of  placing  persons  of  the 
same  character  in  some  sort  of  relation  to  each  other.  His  native  town, 
proud  of  the  poet,  placed  sometimes  his  full  tigure,  sometimes  his  bust 
only,  on  its  coins,  some  of  which  are  still  extant. 

As  a  man,  Anacreon  ha.s  often  been  viewed  in  a  lalse  light,  both  in  the 
later  periods  of  antiquity  and  in  modem  times,  being  regarded,  in  fact,  as 
a  most  consummate  voluptuary.   The  ancients,  however,  considered  his 

^  Suidas,  a.  v. ;  EuMtath.  ad.  II.,  ii.,  726,  p.  326. 

»  Brunck^  Anal.,  vol.  i.,  p.  241,  n.  81 ;  p.  21^,  n.  35;  vol.  ii.,  p.  19,  n.  47.  *c. 
3  Id.  ib.f  p.  58 ;  Jacobs,  vol.  i.,  p.  50.         '  ♦  SmUk,  Did.  tiwgr.,  s.  v. 
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residence  at  the  court  of  Polycratca  as  one  of  the  greatest  favors  that  for- 
tune bestowed  upon  this  prince.  It  is  attested  by  the  best  autUorities  thai 
Anacreon,  althou^^h  courted  by  the  puwt  rl'ul  and  tlie  riob,  did  n«it  hit* 
influence  for  purposes  of  base  gain.  He  even  rejected  the  uiuiulicent 
presents  of  Polycrates,  declaring  that  they  were  not  worlli  the  trouble  of 
keepnig.  Enjoymg  his  talent  of  song,  he  Uved  a  suiiple  aud  happy  life. 
In  Ills  enthusiasm  for  love  and  song,  he  never  transgressed  the  boundaries 
of  a  puie  poetical  feeUng.  There  have  always  been  persons  unable  to 
understand  how  a  poet  can  sing  of  drunken  revelry,  and  yet  be  a  sober 
man,  and  how  the  mere  sight  of  the  beautilhl  can  raise  enUiuaiaam.  All 
the  writers  of  the  best  times  of  Greece  speak  of  Anacreon,  as  a  man,  in 
the  same  hij^  tenns  in  which  they  record  his  merit  as  a  poet ;  and  a 
poet  whom  Plato  caUs  the  wise^  was  assuredly  not  a  lover  of  licentious- 
ness.^ 

We  still  possess  numerous  frafrments  of  the  genuine  poems  of  Anac- 
reon, which  enable  us  to  form  a  notion  of  the  character  of  his  poetry,  aud 
which  justify  the  universal  admiration  of  antiquity.  The  praise  ol  beim- 
ty,  love,  and  wine  was  the  substance  of  his  p<j(  nis  from  his  earUest  to 
liis  latest  age ;  and  the  cheerful  and  joyous  old  man,  as  Anacreon  de- 
scribes himself  in  some  of  his  latest  productions,  has  made  so  strong  au 
impression,  that  we  can  scarcely  picture  hun  to  ourselves  in  any  other 
form  than  that  of  an  aged  person,  although  the  greater  part  of  his  frag- 
ments belong  to  the  period  which  he  spent  at  Samoa  and  Athens.  Simoni- 
de8,hisooDtemporary,inafiragment  still  extant, gives  ainost  livelypictura 
of  Anacreon*s  character,  and  says  that  his  whole  life  breathed  the  Graces, 
Bacchus,  and  Love.  It  was  part  of  the  poet's  Ionic  nature  that  his  po- 
ems on  these  subjects  were  more  light  and  playful  than  the  deep  and 
impassioned  songs  of  Sappho  and  Alcaeus.  The  collection  of  these  songs, 
which  was  probably  made  long  after  his  time,  consisted  of  at  least  five  . 
books :  they  were  extremely  popular,  and  we  have  evidence  that  in  the 
time  of  Plutarch  and  Athenanis  they  were  sung  on  every  joyous  and  fes- 
tive occasion,  to  tunes  composed  by  the  poet  himsell.  liefides  these 
lighter  poems,  he  also  wrote  elegies,  iambic  poems  or  satires,  epigrams 
(of  which  several  are  still  extant  in  the  Greek  Anthology),  and  hymns. 
AU  his  poems  were  composed  in  the  Ionic  dialect.* 

Besides  the  numerous  fragments  of  the  genuine  poems  of  Anaereon 
preserved  in  ancient  writers,  there  is  a  colleotion  of  fifty-five  odes  which 
have  been  generally  considered  as  poems  of  Anacreon,  moat  of  which, 
however,  are  productions  of  a  much  later  age.  This  collection  was  first 
published  by  Henry  .Stephens,  Paris,  1554,  4to,  from  two  manuscripts 
which  he  describes  very  vaguely,  and  which  no  one  else  has  seen.  The 
same  poems,  however,  w^re  subsequently  found  in  the  Codex  Palatinus 
(now  at  Heidelberg)  of  the  Greek  A ntholog)',  though  arranged  in  a  differ- 
ent order  from  that  in  the  edition  of  Stephens.  These  poems  have  been 
subsequently  pubUshed  in  numerous  editions,  but  the  best  are  those  of 
Brunck,  Strasb.,  1786;  Fischer,  Lips.,  1793;  Melilhorn,  Cilogau,  1825;  and 
Bergk,  Lips.,  1834.  The  genuine  fragments  are  given  along  with  them. 
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Most  of  thrsc  lifly-five  poems  are  pretty  in  their  way,  but  exhibit  very 
little  of  the  cliaracter  and  spirit  which  we  perceive  in  the  genuine  frag- 
ments ni  AiKifiron :  and  all  iiHxiern  fritics  are  agreed  ihat  llicy  an^  not 
the  work  (^I  this  poet,  although  they  have  been  translated  into  all  Europe- 
an languages,  and  have,  w  ith  the  majority  of  persons,  been  the  ground- 
wmk  upon  which  they  haTe  formed  their  notions  of  Anacreon.  In  ordiBt 
to  n&detMand  how  it  was  possible  for  tndti  ti  npinber  of  poem^  to^  M  a*- 
trilmted  to  him,  we  mast  recollect  that,  down  to  the  ^tdid  centniy  of  oat 
4rkt  the  poems  of  Anacreon  enjoyed  eztraordinaiy  populliffty,  ittd  Hut 
many  poets  attempted  to  write  in  his  styl^.  In  proportion  tt  iiidlliiiilA- 

'  iiotts  sluted  the  taste  of  ^heir  age,  they  became  popular  und^r  the  name 
of  AnacfeoIl^tic  songs.  Tliosc  who  collected  such  popular  poems  in  later 
times  were  frequently  unable  to  judge  of  their  merits,  and  they  achiiitted 
into  their  collections  wliat  was  most  popular  or  most  suited  to  their  taste. 
It  would  seem,  therefor(>,  that  IliC  poems,  now  commonly  known  under 
tlie  name  of  Anaereo]].  were  a  collectie»ii  of  this  kind,  made  many  eentu- 
'  ries  after  Iht  time  of  tliat  jioct.  They  are  vt  ry  unequal,  and  some  may 
have  been  written  soon  after  the  tunc  of  Alexander  the  Great,  while  oth- 
ers bear  strong  marks  of  belonging  to  that  description  of  poetry  which 
Was  written  during  the  fourth  and  fiAh  centuries.  Hie  chief  ieti.dob8 
Hrhj  they  can  not  be  ^ittributed  to  Anacr^n  are  briefly  thes6 :  1,  HjHitiii^ 
tbt  numerous  passages  cited  by  ancient  writers  from  Anao^eod,  fiiei^d  is' 
only  one,  and  that  in  a  very  late  writer,  which  refers  to  anjT  p^^  ^il* 
fained  in  the  collection  published  by  Stephens.  2.  The  genuine  pocltti^  of 
Aliaereon  were  full  of  allusions  to  eireriinstane(»s  and  per-nns  arcJu6dhim, 
whereas,  in  the  odes  of  Stephens's  i-ollection  there  is  scare(  ly  any  thing 
that  suggests  the  circumstanens  of  the  author's  life  ;  they  rather  resem- 
ble modern  poems,  written  in  the  closet,  than  tiic  aneient  Greek  lyrics, 

•  whieh  arc  all  drawn  from  the  freshness  of  real  life.  H.  They  contain  ideas 
whieh  were  ahogether  foreiLrn  to  the  age  of  Anacreon.  One  example  may 
suffice.  The  god  of  Love  (Eros),  down  to  tlio  time  of  Alexander,  and 
even  later,  was  always  represented  as  a  full-grown  youth ;  but  in  this 
collection  he  is  always  described  as  a  wanton  and  misehieToas  little  boy. 
4.  The  language  in  some  of  the  odes  is  barbarous,  the  TersifiCfttion  ftiiil^, 
ancCthe  sentiments  trivial.  For  further  particulars  on  all  thesd  pMjM, 
the  student  can  consult  Fischer's  preface  to  his  second  edition  of  Anic- 
rwrn,'  ' 

In  Anacreon  we  see  plainly  how  the  spirit  of  the  Ionic  race,  notwith- 
r  standing  the  elegance  and  rcfinraient  of  Ionian  manners,  had  lost  its  en- 

erg>%  its  waniith  of  moral  feeling,  and  its  power  of  serious  reflection,  and 
was  reduced  to  a  light  play  of  pleasing  thoughts  and  sentiments.  The 
Ionic  softness  and  departure  from  strict  rule  which  characterizes  his  po- 
etry may  also  be  perceived  in  his  versification.  His  language  approached 
much  nearer  to  the  style  of  common  conversation  than  that  of  the  -t]ulic 
lyric  poets,  so  as  frequently  to  seem  like  prose  embellished  with  orna- 
mental epitiiets ;  and  his  ihythm  is  also  softer  and  less  bounding  than 
that  of  the  ,£oIians,  and  has  an  easy  and  graceftal  negligence,  which 
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metres,  as  in  the  Oljconetn  Teraee,  which'he  combines  inta  strophes,  \/j 

8idi|ommg  a  Phcrecratean  verse  to  a  number  of  Glyeoiiesni.  Sontethnes^ 
like  the  jEolic  lyric  ports.  ]ie  used  long  chohambic  versos ;  and  again,  an 
alternation  ol"  dioriatiibics  with  iambic  tlipodips.  Anotlicr  ni<  asnro  niurli 
used  by  liiin  was  the  Ionic  a  nunorc,  the  cxprc.ssion  of  wluch,  however, 
he  changed  by  cunihinini;  two  Ionic  l(H't,  so  that  the  la.st  lonii  syilatdc  nt 
the  first  was  shoiti  ncii.  and  the  first  .short  syllai)le  ol'llu'  .>*ccond  loot  vvas 
lengthened,  by  which  change  the  si coiul  lout  becanu'  a  troeliaic  dipody. 
By  this  process,  called  by  the  ancients  avdKKaais,  "  a  bending,"'  or  "  refrao- 
two,"  the  metre  obtttned  a  teas  uniform,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  softer 
eijiP^i»la»>.«nd  thiis»  when  distributed  into  short  Terses,  it  i>ecame  pe^ 
inllisit|  4liiijM»i1  to  erotic  poetry.  The  only  traces  of  this  metre  before 
^BMvean^  tee  oceur  in  two  fragments  of  Sappho.  Anacreon,  howeyer, 
lbrwiW>T|p»»  this  pian  a  ^eat  variety  of  metres,  particulariy  the- short 
Anaereontie  yerse  (an  Ionic  dimeter),  w  hich  occurs  so  frequeBtly  both  in 
his  genuine  fragments  and  in  the  later  odes  imitated  from  his  style. > 

V.  With  Anacreon  ceased  the  species  of  lyric  poetry  in  which  he  ex- 
celled ;  indec'd,  he  stands  aU»ne  in  it,  and  the  tender  softness  ot  liis  song 
was  drowned  by  the  louder  to!ies  ol'  ihe  choral  poetry.  The  poem  (or 
niejns)  desiitied  to  be  siiDg  l)y  a  single  person,  never,  aiiUjULT  the  (ireeks, 
acquired  so  much  extent  as  it  has  since  attained  in  the  inod(Tn  Knglish 
and  German  poetry.  By  modern  pctets  it  has  i)een  used  as  the  veiiicle  lor 
expressing  almost  every  variety  oi  thouglit  and  leeling.  The  ancients, 
bKWever,  drew  a  more  precise  .distinction  between  the  difl^roat  feelings 
li»We9q»res8ed  ai  diilbrent /oims  of  poetry,  and  reserved  the  iEolic  melos 
ht-Wf^it^meilimm  ef  the  mind  in  joy  or  sorrow,  or  for  impassioned  oyer- 
fliHiftlHi  iiif  IMI  'iypii  iwiiiil  heart.  Anacreon's  poetry  contains  rather  the 
|l^^oi;#^gM«fel  imagination  than  deep  emotion ;  and  among  the  other 
CtaWtoittWDB  tio  instance  of  the  employment  of  lyric  poetry  for  the  ex^ 
pression  of  strong  feeling ;  so  that  this  kind  of  poetry  was  confined  to  a 
shwpt  jwiaA  atf  tftm,  and  to  a  small  portion  of  the  Greek  territory.* 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

SECOND  OR  POETICAL  PERIOD— oantmuaL 

LYRIC  POETRY — Continued, 

POSTS  OP  THB  DOBIAlf  OR  CHORAL  SCHOOL.'. 

I.  Thb  characteristic  features  of  the  Doric  lyric  poetry  have  been  at^ 
veady  deeeribed,  for  the  purpose  of  distinguMung  it  from  the  .£olic. 
These  were :  redtatioii  by  choruses,  the  artSfieial  stractore  of  long 
strophes,  the  Done  dialeet,  and  its  reference  to  public  affairs,  espeoiidly 
to  the  edebration  of  divine  worship.  The  origin  of  this  kind  of  lyrie  po- 
etry can  be  traced  to  the  eariiest  times  of  Greece ;  for,  as  has  been  al- 
ready  shown,  chomses  were  generally  nsed  in  Greece  before  the  time  of 
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Homer ;  although  the  dancers  in  the  more  anrimt  choruses  did  not  also 
sing,  and  therefore  an  e^AcA  correspondence  of  all  their  motions  with  the 
words  of  the  song  was  not  nujiiisite. 

U.  The  produetion  those  polished  forms  in  whieh  the  style  of  sing- 
ing and  the  movements  of  the  dance  were  brought  into  perfect  liannony, 
coincides  wiih  the  last  advance  in  musical  art;  the  improvements  in 
which,  made  l)y  Terpander,  Olympus,  and  Tiiaietas,  have  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  a  particular  notice.  In  the  first  century  subsequent  to  the  epoch 
of  these  musicians,  choral  poetry  does  not,  however,  appear  in  its  fhU 
perfection,  and  indiTiduality,  but  approaches  either  to  the  Lesbian  lyric 
poetry  or  to  the  epos ;  and  thos  the  line  tvfaich  separated  these  two  kinds 
(between  which  the  choral  songs  oocopy  a  middle  place)  gradnally  became 
more  distinct.  Among  the  lyric  poets  whom  the  Alezandrean  gramma- 
rians placed  in  their  canon,  Alcman  and  Stesichorus  belong  to  this  period 
of  progress ;  while  finished  lyric  poetry  is  represented  by  Ibycvs,  Simoni- 
des,  with  his  disciple  Bacchylides,  and  Pindar  * 

III.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  take  a  view  of  these  poets  separately, 
classing  among  the  former  the  (lithyraml>ie  poet  Arion,  and  among  the 
latter  Pindar's  instructor,  Lasus,  iiiul  ;i  lew  others  who  have  sufficient  in- 
dividuality of  eharaeter  to  dislmguisli  lliem  from  the  crowd. 

IV.  Alcmav  ( 'AA/c/xav),  called  by  the  Attic  and  later  Greek  writers  Alc- 
nuton  ('AAx/iaiwv),  ot  which  Alcman  is  merely  the  Doric  form,  the  chief 
lyric  poet  df  Sparta,  was  by  bhifh  a  Lydian,  and  a^native  of  Sardis.  He 
was  brought  taito  Laconia  as  a  stave,  evidently  when  very  young.  His 
master,  wluMe  name  was  Agesidas,  discovered  his  genius  and  emanci- 
pated him,  and  he  then  began  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  lyric  poet.*  To 
what  extent  he  obtained  the  ri^its  of  citizenship  is  not  known.  Suidas 
calls  him  a  Laconian  of  Messoa,  one  of  the  quarters  or  divisions  of  Spai^ 
ta»  peaniiig  probably  that  he  was  enrolled  as  a  citizen  of  Messoa  after 
his  emancipation.  Alcman  probably  flourished  from  about  671  to  about 
631  B.C.  The  period  during  whieh  most  of  his  poem.s  were  composed 
was  that  which  followed  the  conelu.sion  of  the  second  Messenian  war. 
During  tliis  period  of  quiet  the  Spartans  began  to  cherish  that  taste  for 
the  spiritual  enjoyments  of  poetry,  which,  though  felt  by  them  long  be- 
fore, had  never  attained  to  a  high  state  of  cuhivaiion  while  their  atten- 
tion was  absorbed  in  war.  In  this  process  of  improvement  Alcman  was 
immediately  preceded  by  T^rpander.  But  besides  the  aid  which  he  de- 
rived fttnn  the  importunt  changes  introduced  by  the  latter,  be  had  also  an 
mtiinate  acquamtance  with  the  Phrygian  and  Lydi^  styles  of  music,  and 
he  was  himself  the  inventor  of  new  forms  of  rhythm,  some  of  which  bore 
his  name.* 

A  kige  portion  of  Alcman's  poetry  was  erotic.  In  fact,  he  is  said  by 
some  ancient  writers  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  erotic  poetry.*  From 
his  poems  of  this  class,  which  were  marked  by  a  freedom  bordering  on 

licentiousness,  he  obtained  the  epithets  of"  sweet"  and  "  pleasant"  (yXw- 
K^s,  xap^««)-   Among  these  poems  were  many  hymeneal  pieces.   But  the 
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iMMs,  whidi  forak  a  bnndi    Alcman't  poems,  must  not  be  confimiid-* 
0(L  iBtli  jkba.  mlio.  They  were  so  ealledf  aa  we  hare  already  remarked, 
beeaaae  oompoaedfor  the  purpose  of  being  sang  by  choruses  of  Yirgins,  knA 

not  on  account  of  their  subjects,  which  were  very  yarious,  sometimes,  in- 
deed, erotic,  bo^  oftSA  lehgUHis.  Alcman's  other  poems  embrace  hymns 
to  the  gods,  paeans,  prosodia,  songs  adapted  for  different  religious  f<  sti- 
vals,  and  short  ethical  or  philosophical  pieces.  It  is  disputed  whether  he 
wrote  any  anap.Tstic  war-sontrs,  or  enibateria  ;  but  it  seeni.s  very  unlike- 
ly that  he  sliouhl  have  nriflectt  d  a  kind  of  composition  which  had  been 
rendered  so  poindar  by  Tyrta-us.' 

His  metres  are  very  various.  He  is  said  by  Suidafs  to  have  been  the 
first  poet  wlio  composed  any  but  daetyhc  liexameters.  This  statement, 
Imwever,  is  incorrect ;  but  Suidas  perhaps  refers  to  the  riiort  dactylio 
lindB  into  whic^  Alcman  broke  up  the  Homeric  hexameter.  In  this  prao- 
tif^boiwafer,  he  had  been  preceded  by  Archilochus,  from  whom  he  bor- 
rofiRBAaoferal  others  of  his  peculiar  metres ;  others  he  inyented  himself. 
The^OrMia  hexameter  was  named  Alcmanic  Irom  hia  being  its  uiTentcHr, 
The  poecia  of  Ahanan  were  chiefly  strophes,  composed  of  lines  sometunes 
of  the  same  metre  throughout  the  strophe,  sometimes  of  different  rhetres. 

diaieet  was  the  Spartan  Doric,  with  an  intermixture  of  ^olie.  The 
popular  idioms  of  Laconia  appear  most  frequr  ntly  in  his  more  familiar 
poems.  The  Alexandrean  uranimarians  jilaced  Alcman  at  the  head  of 
tlieir  canon  of  tlie  nine  lyric  poets.  The  lew  lra<,nnents  that  rr-mam  of 
his  iMjetry,  though  s<tme  of  them  arc  very  beautiful,  scarcely  warrant  the 
admiration  which  the  ancients  liavw  expressed  of  liini  ;  but  this  may  be 
owing  to  their  extreme  sliortness,  or  because  they  are  very  unfavorable 
specimens.  Midler  endeavors  to  shield  Alcman  from  the  charge  of  licen- 
tiousness, but  the  ienns  in  which  the  ancients  speak  of  this  are  so  strong 
Ijil^^lffi.  <!>■  not  well  acquiesce  in  so  fovorable  a  representation  of  the 
fikmOlR^'agf  hia  erotic  poetry.' 

«  AhpHH^ft^yoefloa  comprised  six  books,  the  extant  fragments  of  which 
m^imimitdm  ^  collections  of  Neander,  H:  Stephens,  Fulvius  Ursinus, 
Mmiiswin,  and  Beigk.  The  latest  and  best  edition  ia  that  of  Welck- 
er,  GiesseiiftTUIift^- 

V.  Stesichorus  (2T7](r(xopos)  of  Himora,  in  Sicily,  a  celebrated  poet,  waa 
contemporary  with  Sappho  and  Alcjeus,  later  than  Alcman,  and  earlier 
than  Simonides.  He  is  said  to  have  been  born  B.C.  632,  and  to  have  died 
at  the  a<;<'  ui  eighty,  or.  according  to  Lucian,  eighty-five. '  Tiie  Parian 
marble  says  that  Stcsicborus  the  poet  cann^  into  (ireece  at  the  same 
time  at  whicii  .Escbyhis  i^amed  his  tirst  tragic  victory,  BC.  475.  But 
this  statement  refeis,  no  doubt,  to  a  later  poet  of  the  same  name  and 
family.  Of  iba  e¥ents  of  the  life  of  Stesichorus  we  have  only  a  few  ob- 
aoura  aoooontSiM  JL&e  ather  great  poets,  hia  birth  is  fabled  to  have  been 
iHeiided  by  Ml,  r  a  nightingale  sat  upon  the  babe's  lips,  and  sang  a 
M00mtmimi^  .^r^is  said  to  have  been  carefully  educated  at  Catena,  and 

»  SmUh,  l.e.  '^'  *  Id.ib, 

*  dtad^  «.  V. ;  AriHot.t  Bktt^  ii.,  20,  5 ;  Lucian.^  JVoeroft.,  M.  • 
^4MMif0i9hrH|pblAfote^  AwtfL  Grme.t  wtA.  i.,  p.  49 ;  Pljn.,  ft.  S.,  x.,  SO. 
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afterward  to  have  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Phalaris,  the  tyrant  of  Agri- 
gentum.  Many  writers  relate  the  lable  of  liis  beinf;  miracnlonsly  struck 
with  bhndness  after  writing  an  attack  upon  Helen,  and  recoveririjs  his 
sight  when  he  had  cunij)osed  a  recantation  or  palinodia.*  The  statement 
that  he  travelled  in  Greece  appears  to  be  supported  by  some  passages  in 
Uie  fragments  of  his  poems,  by  the  known  usage  of  the  early  Grecian  po- 
gts,  and  by  the  confuted  tradition  preserved  by  Suidas,  that  ke  oame  to 
CatanaaaaoezQefiramPaUantUiBumAmdi^  ForhiacoBiiecCionwitli 
Catami^  and  Ida  burial  fheie,  we  bare  aaiTeral  tcetimmiieft  Suidaa  aajra 
tiaA  he  waa  buried  by  a  gate  of  the  city,  m^eh  waa  called  after  him  the 
Steaichorean  gate,  and  th^t  a  aplendid  octagonal  raoanment  waa  erected 
ovet  his  tomb,  hanng  eii^t  piUara,  and  eight  aeta  of  at^a,  and  eight  an* 

i  whence,  according  to  some,  was  derived  the  nana  aifi|f^«)pot 
/Mf,  a|>plied  to  the  throw  "  all  eight"  in  gaming.* 

Stesichonis  lived  at  a  time  when  the  serene  tone  of  the  epos,  and  an 
exclusive  devotion  to  a  mythical  subject  no  longer  sufficed  ;  the  predom- 
inant tendency  of  the  Greek  nimd  was  toward  lyric  poetry.  He  himself 
was  powerfully  affected  by  this  taste,  and  consecrated  his  life  to  the  trans- 
plantation of  all  the  rich  materials,  and  the  mighty  and  imposing  shapes, 
which  h^d  hitherto  been  the  exclusive  property  of  the  epos,  to  the  choral 
poem.  .'His  special  business  was  the  training  and  direction  of  choruses, 
and  hence,  it  ia  aaid,  he  waa  called,  or  more  properly  aaanmed  the  name 
o^  Stenekorkg,  or  <*  leader  of  chomsea,**  hie  original  name  having  been 
Tituu,  Hence  Suidaa  remarka :  itkifin  tt  Srf^ (x^'>  ^<  vp^f  mHi^ 
ttf  ^ifrn^t  M  TM  np^nporTitflat  lMX««r«.  In  Other  wofda,  it  waa- 
he  who  first  broke  the  monotonona  alternation  of  the  atroidie  and  anti* 
atrophe- through  a  whole  poem,  by  the  introduction  of  the  epode.  So 
great  was  the  celebrity  of  this  invention  in  later  times,  that  the  "  Triad 
of  Stesichorus"  (ra  rpia  irrifftx^pov),  denoting  the  strophe,  antistrophe, 
and  epode,  passed  into  a  proverb  for  the  fundamental  elements  of  a  lib- 
eral education.  The  chorus  of  Stesichorus  seems  to  have  consisted  of  a 
combination  of  several  rows  or  members  of  eight  dancers;  tbe  number 
eight  appears  indeed,  from  various  traditions,  to  have  been,  as. it  were, 
consecrated  to  him,  a  number  which  we  have  already  mentioned  in  speak- 
ing of  his  tomb.* 

Aa  the  metrea.of  Stesichorus  approach  much  more  nearly  to  the  epos 
than  thoae  of  Alcinan,  as  hia  dialect  alao  ia  fiNuded  on  the  epic,  to  which 
he  gave  a  difibrent  tone  only  by  the  most  freqoent  and  cuirent  Doriama, 
ao  alaoi)  wit)i  regavd  to  the  matter  and  contenta  of  hia  poema,  Steaichoraa 
niake8,of  all  lyric  poeta,  the  neareat  approacii  to  the  epic.  According  to 
the  elegant  language  of  Qwinti1ia«,  he  anatained  the  weight  of  epic  {>oetry 
with  the  lyre.*  The  subjects  of  his  poems  were  cliiefly  heroic.  He  trans- 
ferred the  aubjecle  of  the  old  epic  poetry  to  the  lyric  form,  dropping,  of 
coursfe,  the  continuous  narrative,  and  dwelling  on  isolated  adventures  of 
his  heroes.  ■  He  also  coipposed  poems  pn  other  subjects.  His  extant  re-. 

>  Pmimm.,  hi.,  10,  lU 

'  Suid.,  s.  V.  TraiTtt  oktw  ;  Potlvm,  Ix.,  7;  Smith,  Diet.  Biofp-.,  s.  V. 

>  miler,  Hist.  Gr.  Ul.,  p.  199.  ^  «  dmnt,,  x.,  1,^;  MiUl^r,  p.  900. 
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'  mains  hmwe  been  elassttied  und^  the  following  heads :  1.  MjUMdoeical 

poems ;  2.  Hymns,  Encomia,  Epithalamia,  Paeans ;  3.  Erotic  poems  and 
Scolia  ^,  4.  A  pastoral  poem  entitled  Daphnis  ;  5.  Fables ;  6.  Elegies. 
From  what  we  have  remarked,  it  would  appear  that  the  poetry  of  Ste- 
sichorus  was  not  employed  in  expressing  his  own  feelings,  or  describing 
the  events  of  his  own  life,  but  that  he  preferred  the  past  to  the  present. 
This  character  seems  to  have  been  common  to  all  the  poems  of  Stcsi- 
chorus.  Thus,  he  did  not,  like  Sappho,  compose  Epithalamia  having  an 
inunediate  reference  to  the  present,  but  he  took  some  of  his  materials 
from  mytholog)'.  The  beautiful  epithaiauiium  of  Theocritus,  supposed  to 
have  been  sung  by  the  Laconian  virgins  before  the  chamber  of  Menelaus 
and  HaleD,  is,  in  part,  imitated  from  a  poem  of  Stesichorus.* 

The  firagments  of  Stesichoinis  hare  been  printed  with  the  editions  of 
Fkida^.piibljBbed  in  1560,  1666,  1567,  d&c.,  and  in  the.ooUections  of  the 
Gi^eir  |ne|«  pnUished  in  1568  and  )569,  and  recently  in  the  cglfiLecdtm 
of  jBfiUHiiiktwin  and  Bergk.  They  have  alse  been  edited  by  Suchfort, 
GsttiBg<t>1771,  4to  ;  by  Blomfield,  in  the  Museum  Crilicum,  vol.  ii.,  p.  256, 
teqg.;  in  Gaisford's  Poeta  Mmores  GrcBci;  and  by  Kleine,  Berol.,  1828, 
8ro.  The  last  mentioned  is  by  far  the  most  useful  edition  of  his  frag- 
■Upts,  and  the  authorities  respectiufr  the  life  and  writings  of  the  poet  are^ 
collected  and  discussed  lu  a  prehnunary  dissertation. 

VI.  Our  information  respecting  Akion  {'Aplwy)  is  far  less  complete  and 
satisfactory,  yet  the  little  that  w  e  do  know  of  hmi  proves  the  wide  exten- 
sion of  lyric  poetry  in  the  time  of  Alcman  and  Stesichorus.  Arion  was  the 
contemporary  of  Stesichorus  he  is  called  the  disciple  of  Alcman,  and  (ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  Herodotus)  tiourished  during  the  reign  of  Peri- 
ander  at  Corinth,  between  686  and  665  B.C.  He  was  a  native  of  Methym^ 
aa,  in  Lesboe,  a  district  in  whidi  the  worship  of  Bacohos,  introdneed  by 
the  Boeotians,  was  celebrated  with  orgiastic  ritQs-  and  wit&  mnsic.  The 
nnMiitaW<i^<1irniitiirr  of  which  he  became  . the  hero,  and  the  pi6ser?atiQii 
sChis  lile  by  the  mnsic-charmed  dolphin,  which  is  nanated  with  so  mndi 
aMnetiareLnniplicity  by  Herodotus,  has  contributed  nearly  as  much  to  his 
ppBt|iiMii9Vs1rame  as  the  brilliancy  of  his  musical  compositions.* 

Arion  was  chiefly  known  in  Greece  as  the  perfecter  of  the  dithyramb,* 
of  which  we  have  already  given  a  general  account.  According  to  the 
concurrent  testimonies  of  the  historians  and  grammarians  of  antiquity,  he 
was  the  first  who  practiced  a  chorus  in  the  representation  of  a  dithyramb, 
and  therefore  gave  a  regular  and  dignilied  character  to  this  song,  which 
before  had  probably  consisted  of  irregular  expressions  of  excited  feeling 
and  of  inarticulate  ejaculations.  This  improvement  was  made  by  Arion 
H  Corinth,  the  rich  and  flourishing  city  of  Periander.  The  choruses 
which  sang  the  dithyramb  were  eydie  or  drmUtr  dmutet  (x^nrXioi  x<^f  oOf 
aid  wera  so  called  beeanse  they  danced  in  a  circle  roand  tiM  ahar  cm 
which  the  sacrifice  was  bumtng.  Aeeordiiis^,  in  the  time  of  Artsto|)hA>~ 
MB,  the  espressioBs  **  dithyrambic  poet'*  and  *'  teacher  of  cydiaR  cho- 
ruses** (joMAisStSimAst)  were  neariy  synonymous. 

*  amllk,nkLBi»gr^M,v.JlimiUr,p.9n.  «  mOer, p. MS. 

*  Bend,,  I.,  SS ;  Setof.  «tf  PkUL,  01.,  xlU.,  S5. 
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With  regard  to  the  musical  aecompmiiments  of  the  di&3rrainb«  of  Ari- 

on»  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  cithara  waa  the  principal  instrument  used 
in  it,  and  not  the  flute,  as  in  the  boisterous  comus.  Arion  was  himself 
the  first  cithard-player  of  his  time,  and  the  exclusive  fame  of  tlie  Lesbian 
TTiusirinns  was  fully  maintained  by  bim.  He  is  also  stated  to  have  com- 
posed, liice  'J'erpander,  proa  mia,  tliat  is,  hymns  to  the  gods,  which  served 
as  an  introduction  to  festivals.^  A  frasninent  of  a  hymn  to  Neptune,  as- 
cribed to  Arion,  is  contained  in  Ber^jk's  Poeta  Lyrici  Chctci.  Modern 
xjntical  opinion  has  been  mucli  divided  as  to  its  genuineness.  The  neg- 
ative appears  to  be  the  stronger  side. 

*  yn.  In  deseending  to  the  choral  poets  who  lived  nearer  the  time  of 
the  Persian  war,  we  meet  with  two  of  very  peculiar  ehaiaeter,  the  veto 
meat  Ibycus  and  th€  tender  and  refined  Simonides. 

iBfcus-cliSvitos),  the  fifth  lyric  poet  of  the  Alexandrine  canon,  was  a 
naiiye  of  Rhegium,  the  city  near  the  soutiiemmost  pouit  of  Italy,  and 
which  waa  doeely  connected  with  Sicily,  the  country  of  Stesichorus. 
Rhegium  was  peojded  partly  by  lonians  from  Clialcia,  partly  by  Doriana 
from  the  Peloponnesus ;  the  latter  of  whom  were  a  superior  class.  The 
peculiar  dialect  formed  in  Rbeginm  had  some  influence  on  the  poems  of 
Ibycus ;  allhoutih  these  were  in  general  written  in  an  epic  dialect  with  a 
Doric  tmgc,  like  the  poems  of  Stesichonis.  Ibycus  spent  the  best  part 
of  his  life  at  .Samos,  at  the  court  of  Polycrates,  about  B.C.  540.  Suidas 
erroneously  places  him  twenty  year.^  earlier,  in  the  time  of  Croesus,  and 
the  father  of  Polycrates.  We  have  no  farther  accounts  of  liis  life  except 
the  well-known  story,  about  which  even  some  doubt  has  heen  raised,  of 
tiie  manner  of  his  death.  While  traveiUng  through  a  desert  place  near 
Corinth,  he  was  attacked  by  robbers  and  moitally  wounded ;  hut  before 
he  died  he  called  upon  a  flock  of  cranes  that  happened  to  fly  over  him  to 
avenge  his  death.  Soon  afterward,  when  the  people  of  Corinth  were  as- 
sembled in  the  theatre,  the  cranes  appeared,  and,  as  they  hovered  over 
Hie  heads  of  the  spectators,  one  of  the  murderers,  who  happened  to  be 
present,  cried  out  involuntarily,  "Behold  the  avengers  of  Ibycus  I"  and 
thus  were  the  authors  of  the  crime  detected.  The  phrase  ol  'Ifi^ncov  yi* 
pcwoi  passed  into  a  proverb.* 

The  poetry  of  Ibycus  was  chiefly  erotic,  and  partook  largely  of  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  character.  Others  of  his  poems  were  of  a  mythical  char- 
acter and  heroic  caste,  but  some  of  these,  also,  were  partially  erotic.  In 
his  poems  on  heroic  subjects  he  very  much  resembleil  Stesichorus,  his 
immediate  predecessor  in  the  canon,  and  hence  the  ancient  critics  often 
doubted  to  which  of  the  two.  a  particular  idea  or  expression  belonged. 
The  metres  of  Ibycus  also  resemble  those  of  Stesichorus,  being  in  gen- 
eral dactylic  series,  connected  together  into  verses  of  dififerent  lengths, 
but  sometimes  so  long  that  they  are  rather  to  be  oalled  systems  than 
verses.  Besides  these,  Ibycus  frequently  uses  logaoedie  verses  of  a  soft 
or  h|wgMf<i  character ;  and  in  general  his  rhythms  are  less  stately  and 

i  mOert  p.  906. 
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dignified,  and  more  suitable  for  the  expression  of  passion,  than  those  of 
Stesicliorus.  Suidas  mentions  seven  books  of  his  \ync.  poems,  of  which 
only  a  lew  fragments  now  remain.  Tiie  best  edition  of  the  fragments  is 
that  of  Schneidewin,  Getting.,  1836,  8vo.'  -   ^     .  . 

ym.  Leaving  IbyciiB  in  Hie  ebacurity  wlueh  eBvelopB  all  the  Oieek 
lyric  poets  anterior  to  Fiiidar,  we  come  to  a  brighter  point  in  Simtmiit§,  • 
This  poet  has  already  been  described  as  one  of  (he  greatesti  masters  of 
the  elegy  and4h6  epigram,  but  a  faUer  aeooiat  of  him  has  beenMen^ed 
for  this  ptooe. 

SzMONiDss  (^«y(8i}s)  was  boni  at  lulis,  in  the  island  of  Ceos,  which 
was  inhabited  by  lonians.  His  birth-year  was  about  B.C.  556,  and  he 
hved,  according  to  a  precise  account,  89  years.  He  belonged  to  a  family 
which  sedulously  cultivated  the  musical  arts  his  grandfather  on  the 
paternal  side  had  been  a  poet ;  Bacchylides,  the  lyric  poet,  was  his  neph- 
ew ;  and  Simonides  the  younger  was  his  grandson.  He  himself  exercised 
the  functions  of  a  ohimis-teacher  in  the  town  of  Carthsea,  in  Ceos,  and 
the  house  of  the  efamrus  (jcop-nyftoy),  near  the  temple  of  Apollo,  was  his 
costomaiy  abode.  This  occupation  was  to  him,  as  to  Stesidhonu^  the 
origin  of  his  poetical  efibrts.  He  appears,  indeed,  to  hare  -been  bronght 
up  to  music  and  poetiy  as  a  profeasion.  Jhmi  his  native  island  he  pnv 
seeded  to  Athens,  proteUy  on  the  invitation  of  Hipparchus,  who  attached 
him  to  his  society  by  great  rewaids.'  AAer  remaining  at  Athens  for 
some  time,  probably  even  after  the  expulsion  of  Hippias,  he  went  to 
Thessaly,  where  he  hved  under  the  patronage  of  the  Aleuadae  and  Sco- 
padae.*  He  afterward  returned  to  Athens,  and  soon  had  the  noblest  op- 
portunity of  employing  his  poetic  powers  in  the  celebration  of  the  great 
events  of  the  Persian  war.  In  489  B.C.,  he  conquered  ^i^schylus  in  the 
contest  for  the  prize  wliich  the  Athenians  offered  for  an  elegy  on  those 
who  fell  at  Marathon.'  Ten  years  later,  he  composed  the  epigrams  which 
were  inscribed  upon  the  tomb  of  the  Spartans  Mio  fell  at  Theimopylse, 
88  well  as  an  enoomiinn  on  the  same  heroes;'  and  he  also  celebrated  in  , 
verse  the  battles  of  Artendsium  and  Sdamis,  and  the  great  men  who 
commanded  in  them.  He  had  eompieted  his  80th  year  when  his  long 
poetical  career  at  Athens  was  crowned  by  the  victory  which  he  gained 
with  the  dithyrambic  chorus,  being  the  56th  piiie  which  he  had  carried 
off.^  Shortly  after  this,  he  was  invited  to^Syiaeose  by  Hierov  at  whose 
court  he  lived  until  his  death. 

Simonidcs  was  in  high  honor  at  Syracuse,  and  a  great  favorite  with 
Hiero,  wiio  treated  him  with  lavish  munificence.  He  still  continued, 
while  at  Syracuse,  to  eniploy  his  muse  occasionally  in  the  service  of  oth- 
er Grecian  states.  Throughout  his  whole  life  he  appears  to  have  been 
attached  to  philosophy ;  and  his  poetical  genius  is  charaCteriaed  rather 
hf  Tersatility  and  purity  of  taste  4han  by  ftrvid^enthnsiasm.  ^  Mai^  in^ 
genioas  apophthegms  and  wise  sa^inga  are  attribnted  to  hkn,  nsariy  re- 

*  Smith,  I.  c.  '  Chamalion  ap.  Athm.,  x.,  p.  466,  e. 

*  Plat.,  Hipparch.,  p.  S88,  c ;  JS/ian,  V.  H.,  viii.,  2. 

*  naocHt,      JCwU,  U;Cie,tD9 OMt.,  U.,  86 ;  5te».,  Frag.  71,  Bentl. 
•Frag.56,Spif.l49.  ,  •  Bplff.  160-156,  Fnf9-  Spis.  903, 904. 
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semblinj?  those  of  the  seven  sages  ;  for  example,  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, What  is  GodP  is  ascribed  both  to  him  and  to  Thales :  in  the  one 
anecdote  the  questioner  is  Hiero,  in  the  other  Croesus.  Simonides  him- 
self is  sometimes  reckoned  among  the  philosophers,  and  the  Sophists 
eonndered  him  «b  a  piedeoesBor  in  their  art.  He  ie  said,  raereoTer,  lo 
have  heen  the  inTentor  ef  fhe  nmemoiiie  art,  and  of  the  long  Towels  and 
donhle  letters  in  the  Greek  alphabet. 
Simonides  made  Uteratme  a  profession,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the 
'  first  who  took  money  for  his  poems ;  and  the  reproach  of  avarice  is  too 
.  often  brought  against  him  by  his  contemporary  and  rival,  Pindar,  as 
as  by  subsequent  writers,  to  be  altogether  discredited.'  The  chief  char- 
acteristics of  his  poetry  were  sweetness  (whence  he  obtained  the  sur- 
name of  Mdirertcs)  and  elaborate  linish,  combined  with  tlie  truest  poetic 
conception  and  perfect  power  of  expression,  though  in  originality  and 
fervor  he  was  far  inferior,  not  only  to  the  early  lyric  poets,  such  as  Sap- 
pho and  Alcajus,  but  also  to  his  contem[)orary  Pindar.  He  was  probably 
both  the  most  prolific  and  the  most  generally  popular  of  all  the  Grecian 
lyrio  poets.  Among  the^  poems  whieh  he  composed  for  public  festivals 
were  hymns  and -prayers  (iiarciixaO  to  Tarioos  gods,  pnans  to  Apollo, 
hyporohemes,  dithyrambs,  epinieia,  and  parthenia.  In  the  hypoiehemee, 
Simonides  seemed  to  have  excelled  himself  \  so  great  a  master  was  he 
of  the  art  of  painting,  by  apt  rhythms  and  words,  the  acts  which  he 
wished  to  describe.  His  dithyrambs  were  not,  according  to  tlM  original 
purpose  of  this  branch  of  composition,  dedicated  to  Bacchus,  but  admit- 
ted subjects  of  the  heroic  mythology.  His  epinieia  appear  to  have  been 
distinguished  from  those  of  Pindar  mainly  in  this,  that  the  former  dwelt 
more  upon  the  i)articular  victory  which  gave  occasion  to  his  song,  and 
described  all  its  details  with  great  minuteness ;  whereas  Pindar  passes 
lightly  oyer  the  incident,  and  immediately  soars  into  higher  regions.* 
*  The  following  is  a  list  of  those  of  the  compositions  of  Simonidee  of 
which  we  poesess  either  the  titles  or  firagments :  1.  A  poem,  the  precise 
form  of  whidi  la  miknown,  mi  The  Empire  of  Cambyses  and  Darina** 
JK9it$6ow  md  Aapde»  0«»nktSa),  S,  8.  Elegies  On  the  battles  of  Arte- 
misium  and  Salamis  ip  ^Afrtfuaif  mv/uax^'  v  i>f  SoXo/itvi  vavfUKxla). 
4.  Eulogistic  poems  in  yarious  metres  (^yM^jwa).  5.  Epinician  Odes  {hel- 
viKoi  <^Sai).  6.  Hymns  or  Prayers  (8/yiroi,  Kareuxo^)  7.  Pseans  (iramj'fO 
8.  Dithyrambs  {SiHpan$oi,  also  called  rpaytpSiai).  9.  Drinking  songs  {a-Kd- 
Aio).  10.  Parthenia  {irapdtvia).  11.  Hyporcheraes  {wropxh/^ara).  12. 
Laments  {^prjyoi).  13.  Elegies  (^Arycuu).  14.  Epigrams  (^i'^pcf^i/urro, 
Airoo'XcJt'io'^Ta) .  * 

The  fragment  of  his  Lament  of  Danae  is  one  of  the  finest  remains  of 
Greek  lyric  poetry  that  we  possess.  The  general  character  of  the  dialect 
of  Simonides  is,  like  that  of  P&idar,  the  Epic  mingled  wiOi  Jkaie  and 
JBolie  liontms.  The  flraguenta  of  Simoni^  are  contained  in  the  chief 
'  collections  of  the  Greek  poets,  in  Bnmck'sifiiafeeto,  who  gives  with  them 
those  which  belonged  to  the  other  poets  of  the  same  name ;  in  Jacobs* 


*  JflUfar.  Biat^  Or,  Lit.,  p.  «0. 


*  SehuUewm,  p.  zxfT.-xull. 

•  auuA,  Did.  Bu^»*  V. 
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Anthologia  Graca;  in  Schneidewin's  standard  edition,  Brunsw.,  1835,  and 

in  his  Delectus  Poesis  Grcecorum ;  and  in  Bergk's  Poeta  Lyrici  Graci. 

IX.  Bacchylides  (BokxvA/Jtjs),  the  nephew  of  Simonidcs,  and,  Hke  him, 
a  native  of  luhs,  in  Ceos,  adhered  closely  to  the  system  and  example  of 
his  uncle.  He  flourished  about  B.C.  470,  toward  the  close  of  the  life  of 
Simonides,  with  whom  he  hved  at  the  court  of  Hiero,  in  Syracuse.  He 
wrote,  in  the  Doric  dialect,  Hymns,  Paeans,  Dithyrambs,  &c.,  but  aU  his 
poems  have  perished,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments,  and  two 
epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  That  his  poetry  was  but  an  imitation 
of  one  branch  of  that  of  Simonides,  cultivated  with  great  delicacy  and 
finish,  is  proved  by  the  opinions  of  ancient  critics,  among  whom  Dionysius 
adduces  perfect  correctness  and  uniform  elegance  as  tlie  characteristics 
of  Bacchyhdes.  His  genius  and  art  were  chiefly  devoted  to  the  pleasures 
of  private  life,  love  and  wine,  and,  when  compared  with  those  of  Simon- 
ides, appear  marked  by  greater  sensual  grace  and  less  moral  elevation.' 
Bacchylides,  like  Simonides,  transfers  the  difTuseness  of  the  elegy  to  the 
choral  lyric  poem,  although  he  himself  composed  no  elegies,  and  follow- 
ed the  traces  of  his  uncle  only  as  an  epigrammatist.  The  structure  of  his 
verse  is  generally  very  simple  ;  nine  tenths  of  his  odes,  to  judge  from  the 
fragments,  consisted  of  dactyhc  series  and  trochaic  dipodics,  as  we  find 
in  those  odes  of  Pindar  which  were  WTitten  in  the  Doric  mode.  We  find 
also  in  his  poems  trochaic  verses  of  great  elegance.  Like  his  predeces- 
sors in  lyric  poetry,  he  wrote  in  the  Doric  dialect,  but  frequently  intro- 
duces Attic  forms,  so  that  the  dialect  of  his  poems  very  much  resembles 
that  of  the  choruses  in  the  Attic  tragedies.'  The  fragments  of  Bacchyl- 
ides have  been  collected  by  Neue,  "  Bacchylidis  Coi  fragmcnta,"  Berol., 
1823 ;  and  by  Schneidewin  and  Bergk. 

X.  The  universal  esteem  in  which  Simonides  and  Bacchylides  were 
held  in  Greece,  and  their  acknowledged  excellence  in  their  art,  did  not 
prevent  some  of  their  contemporaries  from  striking  into  various  other 
paths,  and  adopting  other  styles  of  treating  lyric  poetr>'.  Lasus  (Aa<ros) 
of  Hermione,  in  Argolis,  was  a  rival  of  Simonides,  during  his  residence 
in  Athens,  and  likewise  enjoyed  high  favor  at  the  court  of  Hipparchus.' 
It  is,  however,  difficult  to  ascertain,  from  the  very  scanty  accounts  which 
we  possess  of  this  poet,  wherein  consisted  the  point  of  contrast  between 
him  and  his  competitor.  He  was  more  peculiarly  a  dithyrambic  poet, 
and  was  the  first  that  introduced  contests  in  dithyrambs  at  Athens,  prob- 
ably about  B.C.  508.  He  is  celebrated  as  the  teacher  of  Pindar.  The 
dithyrambic  style  predominated  so  much  in  his  works,  that  he  gave  to 
the  general  rhythms  of  his  odes  a  dithyrambic  turn,  and  a  free  movement, 
in  which  he  was.  aided  by  the  variety  and  flexibility  of  tone  of  the  flute, 
his  favorite  instrument.*  He  was  also  a  theorist  in  his  art,  and  invcsti^ 
gated  the  laws  of  music,  that  is,  the  relation  of  musical  intervals  to  ra- 
pidity of  movement.  Plutarch  says  that  Lasus  invented  various  new 
adaptations  of  music  to  dithyrambic  poeti7,  giving  it  an  accompaniment 
of  several  flutes,  and  using  more  numerous  and  more  varied  voices. 

•  Mailer,  p.  213.  a  /,/.  n,. 

'  Aristoph.,  Vesp.,  1410.    Compare  Herod.,  viii.,  6.  •  P/u/-,  Mus.,  39. 
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Lasus  wrote  a  hymn  to  Ceres,  who  was  worshipped  at  Hennione,  in  the 
Doric  dialect,  with  the  *t)ohc  liarinony,  of  wiiich  there  are  three  lines  ex- 
tant, and  also  an  ode,  entitled  KcWau^t,  both  o£  which  pieceii  were  re- 
maika]Ue  for  aot  emitaining  the  letter  a,  the  hissing  souid  of  whi^  l|e 
ttfoidied  aa  diaacMiaoL^ 

XI.  TkiiooaioN  (Tk^iMq^^),  of  Rhode%  waa  a  gmna  of  aa  ea&nfy  p»> 
eoliar  character .  PoworAd  both  aa  an  athlete  and  a  poet,  he  tnuwIbnBd 
thepiicBaeitgroftiieiialaatiatoiMwIiy.  Ha  iaodahnladtv  the  bitter  aai 
puirnacious  spirit  of  hia  works,  and  eapecialty  for  his  attacks  on  Themi»> 
tocles  and  Simonidea.  From  fragments  of  his  poetry  which  are  preserved 
by  Plutarch,'  it  appears  that  he  was  a  native  of  lalysna,  in  Rhodes,  whence 
he  was  banished  on  the  then  common  charjre  of  an  inclination  toward 
Persia  {ixy]li<Tix6s) ;  and  m  this  banishment  he  was  left  neglected  by  The- 
mistocles,  who  had  formerly  been  his  friend,  and  connected  with  him  by 
the  ties  of  hospitality.  Wliat  made  the  cause  of  offence  greater  was,  that 
Themistocles  had  obtained  their  recall  for  other  political  fugitives.  This 
distinction  Timocreon  ascribed  to  pecuniary  corruption.  Timocreon 
seems  to  have  ridiculed  and  parodied  Simonides  on  account  of  some 
tiieka  of  Ma  art,  aa  wtoie  the  latter  aapraiaaB  the  aame  fton^  in  the 
aame  wovda,  only  trannposed,  drat  hi  aa  hexameter,  and  then  in  a  trochaie 
tetnneter.  Ofhiapoatiyoiily  afewitaigmeBlarwaain,wln«^ara|^T^ 
in  the  eoQeetioBa  of  Schneidewin  and  Beigk.' 

XII.  Fmniaus  (iMafos)i  the  greateet  lyric  poet  of  Greece,  waa  a  n»- 
tive  of  Binotia,  bat  the  ancient  biographies  leaye  it  uncertain  whether  he 
was  bom  at  Thebes  or  at  Cynoscephalae,  a  village  in  the  territory  of 
Thebes.  His  parents,  it  is  well  ascertained,  belonged  to  Cynoscephalae, 
and  may,  perhaps,  have  resided  at  Thebes,  which  would  serve  to  recon- 
cile the  two  accounts.  Pindar  was  born,  as  we  know  from  his  own  test- 
imony, during  the  celebration  of  the  Pythian  games.  Clinton  places  his 
birth  in  B.C.  518,  Bockli  in  B.C.  622,  but  neither  of  these  dates  is  certain, 
though  the  latter  is  perhaps  the  more  probable.  He  app(Mrs  to  have  died 
in  his  80th  year,  though  other  accounts  make  him  umch  younger  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  If  he  was  bom  in  B.C.  522,  his  death  woiUd  fall  in  B.C. 
44S.  He  waa  in  the  prime  of  life  at  the  batttea  of  Marathon  and  Salamia, 
and  was  nearly  of  the  aame  age  aa  ^e  poet  .£aohyluB.  But  the'  cavaea 
wMdi  detennmed  Pindar's  poetical  character  are  to  be  adnght  in  a  period 
previons  to  the  Peraian  war,  and  in  the  Doric  and  ,£olio  porta  of  Greece 
rather  than  in  Athena;  and  thna  we  may  separate  Pindar  ftom  hia  con- 
temporary JBachylus,  by  placing  the  fonner  at  the  close  of  the  early  pe- 
riod, the  latter  at  the  head  of  the  new  period  of  literature.* 

The  family  of  Pindar  ranked  among  the  noblest  in  Thebes.  It  was 
sprung  from  the  ancient  race  of  the  .Egidce,  who  claimed  descent  from 
Cadmus.  The  family  seems  to  have  been  celebrated  for  its  skill  in  mu- 
sic, though  there  is  no  authority  for  stating,  as  Bdckh  and  Miiller  have 
done,  that  they  were  hereditary  flute-players,  and  exercised  their  profes- 
sion regularly  at  certain  great  religious  festivals.    The  ancient  biogra- 

Mailer,  p.  214  ;  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  r.  >  Tkemiat.,  21. 
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phies  relate  that  the  father  or  uncle  of  Pindar  was  a  flute-player,  and  we 
are  told  that  Pindar,  at  an  early  age,  received  instruction  in  the  art  from 
the  flute-player  Scopelinus.  But  the  youth  soon  gave  indications  of  a 
genius  for  poetry,  which  induced  his  father  to  send  him  to  Athens  to  re- 
ceive more  perfect  instruction  in  the  art ;  for  it  must  be  recollected  that 
lyric  poetry  among  the  Greeks  was  so  intimately  connected  M'ith  music, 
dancing,  and  the  whole  training  of  the  chorus,  that  the  lyric  poet  required 
no  small  amount  of  education  to  fit  him  for  his  profession.  At  Athens 
Pindar  became  the  pupil  of  Lasus  of  Hermione,  the  founder  of  the  Athe- 
nian school  of  dithyrambic  poetry,  and  who  was  at  that  time  residing  at 
Athens,  under  the  patronage  of  Hipparchus.  He  returned  to  Thebes  be- 
fore he  had  completed  his  twentieth  year,  and  is  said  to  have  received 
instruction  there  from  Myrtis,  and  Corinna  of  Tanagra,  two  poetesses, 
who  then  enjoyed  great  celebrity  in  Boeotia.' 

Corinna  appears  to  have  exercised  considerable  influence  over  the 
youthful  poet,  and  he  was  not  a  little  indebted  to  her  example  and  pre- 
cepts. It  is  related  by  Plutarch,^  tiiat  she  recommended  Pindar  to  intro- 
duce mythical  narrations  into  his  poems,  and  that  when,  in  accordance 
with  her  advice,  he  composed  a  hymn  (part  of  which  is  still  extant),  in 
which  he  interwove  almost  all  the  Theban  mythology,  she  smiled  and 
said,  '*  We  ought  to  sow  with  the  hand,  and  not  with  the  whole  sack"  (t^ 
Xcipl  airdpfiy^  a\\a  liKtf)  T<j)  ^Kdnw).  With  both  these  poetesses 
Pindar  contended  for  the  prize  in  the  musicjil  contests  at  Thebes.  But 
Corinna  was  five  times  victorious  over  him. 

Pindar  commenced  his  professional  career  as  a  poet  at  a  very  early 
age,  and  acquired  so  great  a  reputation  that  he  was  soon  employed  by 
different  states  and  princes  in  all  parts  of  the  Hellenic  world  to  compose 
for  them  choral  songs  for  special  occasions.  He  received  money  and 
presents  for  his  works ;  but  he  never  degenerated  into  a  common  mer- 
cenary poet,  and  he  continued  to  preserve  to  his  latest  days  the  respect 
of  ail  parts  of  Greece.  His  earliest  poem  which  has  come  down  to  us 
(the  10th  Pjrthian)  he  composed  at  the  age  of  twenty.  It  is  an  Epinician 
ode  in  honor  of  Hippocles,  a  Thessalian  youth,  belonging  to  the  powerful 
family  of  the  Aleuadae,  and  who  had  gained  the  prize  at  the  Pythian  games. 
The  next  ode  of  Pindar  in  point  of  time  is  the  6th  Pythian,  which  he  wTote 
in  his  twenty-seventh  year.  It  would  be  tedious,  however,  to  relate  at 
length  the  different  occasions  on  which  he  composed  his  other  odes.  It 
may  suffice  to  mention  that  he  composed  poems  for  Hiero,  tyrant  of  Syr- 
acuse ;  Alexander,  son  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia  ;  Theron,  t\Tant 
of  Agrigentum ;  Arcesilaus  IV.,  king  of  Cyrene,  and  besides  for  many 
free  states  and  private  persons.  He  was  courteil  especially  by  Alexan- 
der, king  of  Macedonia,  and  by  Hiero  of  Syracuse  ;  and  the  praises  which 
he  bestowed  upon  the  former  are  said  to  have  been  the  chief  reason  which 
led  his  descendant,  Alexander,  son  of  Philip,  to  spare  the  house  of  the 
poet  when  he  destroyed  the  rest  of  Thebes/"  About  B.C.  473,  Pindar 
visited  the  court  of  Hiero,  in  consequence  of  the  pressing  invitation  of 
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that  monarch ;  but  it  appears  that  he  did  not  rrniain  more  than  four  years 
at  Syriicusp,  as  he  hived  an  independent  lite,  and  did  n{)t  care  to  cultivate 
the  courtly  arts  which  rrndered  his  contemporary,  Simonides,  a  more 
welcome  guest  at  tlie  table  of  their  patron.* 

But  the  estimaiiou  in  which  Pin(hir  was  held  by  his  contemporaries  is 
still  more  strikingly  shown  by  the  honors  conferred  upon  him  by  the  free 
states  of  Greece.  Although  a  Theban,  he  was  always  a  great  favorite 
-  with  the  Athenians,  whom  he  frequently  praised  in  his  poems,  end  wfaoae 
eity  he  often  Tinted.  In  one  of  his  dithyrambs*  he  called  it  '*  the  support 
(Ipcur/ua)  of  Greece,. gkNTioos  Athene,  the  dirine  city.*'  The  Atheniene 
teetified  their  gratitude  by  meking  him  their  public  guest  (vp^ows)  end 
giving  to  him  10,000  drachma  ;*  end  et  e  later  period  they  erected  e  stet- 
ue  to  his  honor,*  but  this  was  not  done  in  his  lifetime,  as  the  peeudo- 
i£schmes  states.*  The  inhabitants  of  Ceos  employed  Pindar  to  compose 
for  them  a  irpofrStwvy  or  processional  song,  although  they  had  two  cele- 
brated poets  of  their  own,  Bacchylides  and  Simonides.  The  Rhodians 
had  his  seventh  Olympic  ode  written  in  letters  of  gold  in  the  temple  of 
the  Lindian  iMinerva.' 

Pindar's  stated  residence  was  at  Thebes,  though  he  frequently  left  home 
in  order  to  attend  the  great  public  games,  and  to  visit  the  states  and  dis- 
tinguished men  who  courted  his  friendship  and  employed  his  services. 
In  the  public  events  of  the  time  he  appears  to  have  taken  no  share.  In- 
deed, the  praises  which  he  bestowed  upon  Athens,  the  ancient  rival  of 
lliebes,  displeased  his  feUow-dtizene,  who  ere  seid  even  to  have  fined 
him  in  joonsequenoe.  It  is  fiurther  stated  that  the  Atheniene  peid  the 
fine,  bnt  the  tale  doee  not  deeerve  much  credit. 

The  poeme  of  Finder  ehow  that  he  wee  penetrated  with  e  strong  rellg* 
kms  feeling.  He  bed  not  imbibed  any  of  the  skepticism  which  began  to 
take  root  at  Athens  after  the  close  of  the  Persian  war.  The  old  mythe 
were  for  the  moet  part  realities  to  him,  and  he  accepted  them  with  im- 
plicit credence,  except  when  they  exhibited  the  gods  in  a  point  of  view 
which  was  repugnant  to  his  moral  feelings  ;  and  he  accordingly  rejects 
some  tales,  and  changes  others,  because  they  are  inconsistent  with  his 
conceptions  of  the  gods.  Pindar  was  a  strict  observer  of  the  worship  of 
the  gods.  He  dedicated  a  shrine  to  the  mother  of  the  gods  near  his  own 
house  at  Thebes.'  He  also  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Ammon,  in  Libya,  a  stat- 
ue made  by  Calamis,*  and  likewise  a  statue  in  Thebes  to  Mercury  of  the 
Agora.*  He  was  in  the  habit  of  firequently  visiting  Delphi,  and  there, 
seated  in  en  iron  cheir,  which  wee  reeerved  for  hhn,  he  used  to  eing 
hymne  in  honor  of  ApoHo.^* 

Hie  on]|y  pOeme  of  Finder  whidi  have  come  down  to  us  entire  ere  his 
EfmkMt  or  trmmphel  odee,  commemoratfaig  victories  et  the  gemes  (Ari> 
i4km,  «ci/.  Ibyinra,  from  M  and  vtieii).  But  these  were  only  e  smell  por- 
tion of  his  works.  Besides  his  triumphel  odes,  he  wrote  kynm»  to  the 


*  Smithy  Diet.  Biogr.y  s.  v. 

*  fMcr.,  mpl  iami.,  p.  304,  cd.  Dmd. 

«  Smith,  I.  c. 

*  M,  ix.,  17, 1. 


»  »  Dithyr.t  ¥ttLg.  4. 

«  PouMn.,  i.,  8, 4.  *  Efiiit*f  4. 

»  Pausmi.,  ix.,  25,  3.  •  /<(.,  1. 
<*  PaMa».t  X.,  %it  4. 
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gods,  paans,  dithyraml>s,  prosodiUy  OF  processional  odes  ;  partkenta,  or  soDgs 
of  maidens  ;  hypurchnnes,  or  mimic  songs ;  scolia,  or  convivial  songs ;  threni, 
or  dirges  ;  and  encumui,  or  panegyrics  on  princes.  Of  these  we  have  nu- 
merous 1  raguients.  Most  of  them  are  mentioned  in  the  well-known  lines 
of  Horace:^ 

« 

Sen  per  mmtaotm  awt  diOiframboa 
Ver1»  devolTit,  numnrlsqiiB  ftartur  '  ^ 

Lege  Mlitie: 

Scu  deos  (kymtu  Md  pMuu)  NgMve  {moomia)  cuit  deorufn 
Sanguinem:  "     •  • 

Sin  quo*  Elea  domrnn  reduett ' 

Palma  c(BlMt«|  (BpiHieUi  : 

Ficbili  sponsae  jaTSBeoiTe  raptum  > 

Ploral  (dirges). 

In  all  of  these  varieties  Pindar  e(iiiaily  excelled,  as  wc  see  from  tlie  nu- 
merous quotationis  made  from  them  by  the  ancient  writers,  though  they 
are  generally  of  too  IVagnientary  a  kind  to  allow  us  to  form  a  judgment 
respecting  them.  Our  estimate  of  Pindar  as  a  poet  must  be  formed  al- 
most exclusively  from  his  Epimcioj  which  were  all  composed,  as  alreadj^ 
remarked,  in  oammfiiiMyntjDii  of  somo  irietoiy  in  the  public  games,  yith 
the  exception  of  the  eloTenth  Nemean.  which  was  written  for  the  instal- 
lation of  Ariatagoraa  in  the  office  of  Prytanis  at  Tenedoe.  ThBEpinkia 
aie  divided  into  four  books,  celebrating  respectiYiely  the  TictorieB  gained 
in  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Nemean,  and  Isthmtan  games.  In  order  to  un- 
derstand them  properly,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  nature  of  the  occasion 
for  which  they  were  composed,  and  the  object  which  the  poet  had  in  view. 
A  victory  gained  in  one  of  the  four  great  national  festivals  conferred  ■ 
honor  not  only  on  the  conqueror  and  his  family,  but  also  on  the  city  to 
which  he  belonged.  It  was  accordingly  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and 
ceremony.  ISuch  a  celebration  Ix'gan  with  a  procession  to  a  temple,  where 
a  sacrifice  was  oflbred,  and  it  ended  with  a  banquet  and  tiie  joyous  rev- 
elry called  by  the  Greeks  kw^os.  For  this  celebration  a  poem  was  ex- 
pressly composed,  which  was  sung  by  a  chorus,  trained  for  jthe  purpose, 
either  by  the  poet  himself,  or  some  one  acting  on  his.  behalf.  The  poems 
were  sung  either  duringthe  procession  to  the  temple,  or  at  thaoomus  at 
the  islose  of  the  banquet* 

Those  ef  Pindar's  f^Mnician  odes  which  consist  of  strophes  ivithoot 
epodes,  were  sung  during  the  procession,  but  thenugority  of  them  appeal 
to  have  been  sung  at  the  oomus.  For  this  reason,  they  partake  to  some 
extent  of  the  joyous  nature  of  the  occasion,  and  accordingly  contain,  at 
times  jocularities  which  are  hardly  in  accordance  with  the  modem  no- 
tions of  lyric  poetry.  In  these  odes  Pindar  rarely  describes  t\w  victory 
itself,  as  the  scene  was  fi^miliar  to  all  the  spectators,  bnt  he  dwells  upon 
the  glory  of  the  victor,  and  celebrates  chiefly  either  his  weaiUi  (uA^os)  or 
his  skill  iapfTTj) — his  wealth,  if  he  had  gained  the  victory  in  the  chariot-  • 
race,  since  it  was  only  the  wealthy  that  could  contend  for  the  prize  in 
this  contest ;  his  skill,  if  he  bad  been  exposed  to  peril  in  the  encounter. 
He  frequently  celebrates,  also,  the  piety  and  goodness  of  the  victor ;  for» 
»  Carm.,  iv.,  2.  *  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  9,  v. 
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with  the  deep  religious  feehnp  which  pre-i  iiuuontly  characterizes  Pindar, 
he  believed  that  the  moral  and  rclif^ious  ctiaracttT  of  the  conqueror  con- 
«iliate4  the  favor  of  the  gods,  and  gained  for  him  their  support  and  as- 
dttanoe  in  the  onatest.  For  the.aame  reason,  he  dwells  at  great  length 
apoa  the  mythical  origin  of  the  penion  whoee  Yietory  he  eitols,  and  oon> 
necte  his  exploite  with  the  similar  exploits  of  the  heioieanoestors  of  the 
race  or  nation  to  which  he  belongs.  These  mythical  narratiTes  occupy  a 
▼eiy  prominent  feature  in  almost  all  of  Phidar*s  odes ;  they  are  not  intro- 
duced for  the  sake  of  ornament,  but  have  e  close  and  intimate  connection 
with  the  whole  object  and  purpose  of  each  poem,  as  is  clearly  pointed  out 
^by  Dissen,  in  his  admirable  essay,  **De  Ratwne  Pottka  Carmamm  Findarir 
eorum,"  &c.,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Pindar.* 

Every  Epinician  ode  of  Pindar  has  its  peculiar  tone,  depending  upon  the 
course  of  the  ideas  and  tiie  consequent  choice  of  the  expressions.  The 
principal  differences  are  connected  with  the  choice  (tf  the  rhythms,  which 
again  is  regulated  by  the  musical  style.  Accordmtr  to  the  last  distinction, 
the  epinicia  of  Pindar  are  of  three  sorts,  Doric,  Jx)lic,  and  Lydian,  wiiich 
can  be  easily  distinguished,  although  each  admits  of  innumerable  varie- 
ties. In  respect  of  metre,  every  ode  of  Pindar  has  an  individual  charaO;' 
ter,  no  two  odes  having  the  same  metrical  stmcturs.  In  the  Doric  ode 
the  same  metrical  forms  occur  as  tiiose  which  prevailed  in  the  choral 
lyric  poetry  of  Stenchoms,  namel|y,  qrslems  of  dactyls  and  trochaic  di- 
podie,  which  most  nearly  qiproaeh  the  stateUness  of  the  hexameter. 
Accordingly,  a  serene  dignity  pervades  these  odes ;  the  mjrfhical  narra- 
tions are  developed  with  greater  fullness,  and  the  ideas  are  limited  to  the 
subject,  and  are  free  irwn  personal  feeling ;  in  short,  their  general  char- 
acter is  that  of  calmness  and  elevation.  The  language  is  Epic,  with  a 
slight  Doric  tinge,  which  adds  to  its  brilliancy  and  dignity.* 

The  rhythms  of  the  .Eolie  odes  resemble  those  of  the  Lesbian  poetry, 
in  which  lifjht  dactylic,  trochaic,  or  logaoedic  metres  prevailed ;  these 
rhythms,  however,  when  applied  to  choral  lyric  poetry,  were  rendered  far 
more  various,  and  thus  often  acquired  a  character  of  greater  voluUility 
and  hvehness.  The  poet's  mind  also  moves  with  greater  rapidity ;  and 
sometimes  he  stops  himself  in  the  midst  of  narrations  which  seem  to  him 
inqiious  or  airogant.  Ihe  .£61ic  odes,  moreover,  from  the  rapidity  and 
variety  of  their  movements,  have  aless  unitbim  character  than  the  Doric 
edes;  Ibrezam^  the  firrtCMympio,  with  its  joyoos  aiid  growing  images, 
is  very  diflhrisnt  from  the  second,  in  which  a  lofty  melancholy  is  express- 
ed, and  from  the  ninth,  which  has  an  expression  of  proud  and  complacent 
self-reliance.  The  language  of  the  ^Eoiio  epinicia  is  also  bolder,  more 
diihcult  in  its  syntax,  and  marked  by  rarer  dialectical  forms.  Lastly, 
there  are  t!ie  Lydian  odes,  the  number  of  which  is  inconsiderable  ;  their 
metre  is  mostly  trochaic,  and  of  a  particularly  soft  character,  agreeing 
with  the  tone  of  the  poetry.  Pindar  appears  to  have  preferred  the  Lydi- 
an rhythms  for  odes  which  were  destined  to  he  sung  during  a  procession 
to  a  temple  or  at  the  altar,  and  in  which  the  favor  of  the  deity  was  im- 
^  plored  in  an  humble  spirit.' 

»  Smith,  Lc  a  MiUla^^T^.  *  IiLilf. 
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The  Editio  Princeps  of  Pindar  was  printed  at  the  Al<iitic  press  at  Venice,  In  1513.  8to, 
without  the  scholia ;  but  the  same  vuluiue  cootained  likewise  the  poems  of  Caliimachus, 
Dionysius,  and  Lyeophron.  The  Mcond  editiim  wm  paMliriMd  ■!  Soim,  by  ZflinlMi 
CalUergl,  with  the  ■ctablla,  in  1515, 4to.  These  t^vo  .  .lit  i<>ns.  which  were  taken  Crom  dif- 
ferent families  of  manuscripts,  are  still  of  ronsMlt  r:itilc  value  for  the  formation  of  the 
tejLt.  The  other  edilious  ot  Pindar  pablished  la  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century  were 
Uttte  more  thro  reprt>l»  tfc»  tmm  iibtm  mtmmi  ■  Th*fln^«ditta««aaiBlaii««MW 
recension  of  the  text,  with  explanatory  notes,  a  Latin  TvnriflH,  ACL^  Wtf»  that  pBbliiktd 
by  Erasmus  Schmidius,  Viteniberga;,  1(510,  4to.  Next  appeared  the  edition  of  Benwlic- 
tus,  Salinurii,  1620,  4to ;  and  then  the  one  published  at  Oxford,  16U7,  fol.  From  thia 
tiaa  Wtuiur  uliiwrti  M^lpm  hawt  HtUe  acvdlad,  iwttt  Hsyha  paMlaM  Ua  Mlebratad 
edition  of  the  poet  at  GottiiiL'' II,  m  1773, 4to.  A  aeoond  aad  WHBk  improved  edition  waa 
published  at  Gottingcn,  in  17y{3-17yy,  3  vols.  8vo,  containing  a  valuaMe  ireatiso  on  the 
metres  of  Pindar,  by  llermann.  Heyue's  tlurd  edition  was  published  alter  liis  death,  by 
iMMMr,  Ltpa^  tWarSvo.  But  the  beat  edhMo  of  Plnlir  la  that  by  BSeldi,  Lipa., 
1811-1^1,  3  vols.  4to,  which  contains  a  most  valuable  emuMmtiry,  and  diaeertatlon, 
and  is  indispensable  to  the  student  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  thorough  insight  into  the 
moaical  system  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  artistic  cuustrucUou  of  their  lyric  poetry.  Tlia 
eanooMmtary  on  the  NoMui  rod  tathmian  odea  in  dila  adtticai  taw  written  by  Diaaan. 
Dissen  also  published,  in  the  BibUotheca  C.r<eca,  a  smaltBr  edition  of  the  piOet,  Ootha, 
1830,  2  vols.  8vo.  taken  from  the  text  of  Bockli.  with  a  mo«t  valuable  explanatory  rom- 
mentary.  This  edition  is  the  most  useful  to  the  atudent  from  ita  aize,  thou^ch  it  docs  uol 
ai^araede  that  of  fiSckfa.  A  aeeond  edition  of  DlaMii*8,  by  SAnaldfwin,  appeared,  G«r 
flia,  1843,  aeq.  There  ia  alao  a  Talnable  edition  of  Pindar  by  Fr.  Thieraeb,  Lipa^li|0b 
tTOto.  8>'o,  with  a  German  trtiislation,  and  an  important  introdiirtion  ;  and  a  very  use- 
M  one  by  Cooliesley,  Etona:,  1651,  3  vols.  8vo.  The  text  of  the  poet  is  given  with  great 
aeauracy  by  Beigk,  lA  hie  Pvelw  Xjpnoi  Or«ei>  . 

CHAPTER  XX. 
TBDtD  OK  BABLt^  FB08AI0  FEBIOD. 
IKTBOWOTOBT  BBKABXI. 

I.  Thb  iM  fmoi  of  Omk  litentnia  k  aieo  denominated  the  mhf 
jroBoie  one,  ind^  as  we  have  already  remarked,  begins,  in  ftot,  before  the  . 
fiUl  termination  of  the  preceding  one,  with  the  first  attempts  at  prose 
composition,  and  extends  to  and  includes  the  era  of  Herodotus.  In  con- 
sidering this  period,  it  will  be  necessary  to  distinpiiish  between  the  philo- 
sophical and  historical  writers  ;  and  as  prose  writing,  according  to  some, 
originated  amonfr  the  former,  we  will  considerthem  first  in  order,  although 
some  of  the  writers  to  1)6  mentioned  by  us  in  this  enumeration  will  be 
found  to  have  written  in  philosophic  verse,  not  in  prose.  Our  object  in 
making  mention  of  these  writers  is  to  give  a  continuous  view  of  early 
€rreek  philosophy. 

I.  BABLIBB  aBBBK  FHILOSOFHT.* 

H.  Flulosoflqr;  for  sons  tine  after  its  origiii  in  Greece,  was  as  for 
resaonred  froBilfcs  erdinaiy  thoughts,  oeonpetkms,  and  amusements  ofthc 
people,  as  poetiy  was  totfoMlely  ooimeeCed  wiA  them.  Poetiy  ennobles 

and  elevates  all  that  is  characteristic  of  a  nation ;  its  religion,  m3rthoIog3r, 
political  and  social  institutions,  and  manners.  Philosophy,  on  the  other 
hand,  begins  by  detaching  the  mind  firom  the  opinions  and  habits  in  which 
it  has  been  bred  np;  .fiom  the  national  conceptions  of  the  pods  and  the 
*  Smilh,  L  c  3  Midler,  Uist.  6'r.  Ut.,  p.  3.19,  seqq. 
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universe ;  and  from  the  traditionary  maxinis  of  ethics  and  politics.  The 
philosopher  attempts,  as  far  as  possible,  to  think  for  himself  ;  and  hence 
he  is  led  to  dfeparage  all  lliat  is  handed  down  from  antiquity.  Hence, 
too,  the  Greek  phitosophen  ^mm  the  begmnuig  generally  lenoonoed  the 
iNmaments  of  vene ;  that  is;  of  the  Tehkde  which  had  been  pmiona^ 
leed  fm  the  expresaioii  of  every  elerated  feeling. 

m,  Fhfloeophieal  writingB  were  nearly  the  earliest  coinpositio|»s  in  the 
unadorned  language  of  common  hfe.  It  is  not  probable  that  they  would 
have  been  composed  in  this  form  if  they  had  been  intended  for  redtal  to 
a  multitude  assembled  at  games  and  festivals.  It  would  have  required 
great  courage  to  break  in  upon  the  rhythmical  flow  of  the  euphonious 
hexameter  and  lyric  measurest  with  a  discourse  uttered  in  the  language 
of  ordmary  conversation. 

IV.  The  most  ancient  writings  of  Greek  philosophers  were,  however, 
only  brief  records  of  their  principal  doctrines,  designed  to  be  imparted  to 
a  few  persons.  There  was  no  reason  why  the  form  of  coimiion  speech 
ahould  not  be  used  for  these,  as  it  had  long  before  been  used  for  laws, 
treaties,  and  the  like.  In  fact,  prose  compositita  and  writii^  are  so  in- 
timately connected,  that  we  may  Tenttire  to  assert  that,  if  writing  had 
become  oominon  among  the  Greeks  at  an  earlier  period,  poetiy  would  not 
have  80  long  retained  its  ascendency.  We  shidl,  indeed,  find  that  phQoe- 
ophy,  «8  it  advanced,  sought  the  aid  of  poetiy,  in  order  to  strike  the  mind 
more  forcibly  ;  but  this  philosophical  poetry  may,  Without  any  impropriety, 
be  classed  with  prose  composition,  as  being  a  limited  and  peculiar  deviar 
tion  from  the  usual  practice  w  ith  regard  to  philosophical  writings. 

V.  However  the  Greek  philosophers  may  have  soujSfht  after  originality 
and  independence  of  thought,  they  could  not  avoid  being  mfluenced  in 
their  speculations  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their  position.  Hence 
the  earliest  philosophers  may  he  classed  aceordmg  to  the  races  and  coun- 
tries to  which  they  belonged ;  the  idea  of  a  school  (that  is,  of  a  transmis- 
sion of  docirmes  through  an  unbroken  series  of  teachers  aud  disciples) 
not  being  applicable  to  this  period. 

,  VI.  The  earliest  attempts  at  philosophical  i^ecelalion  weie.made  by 
tiie  lonians;  thatreoe  of  the  Greeks  whicirnbt  only  had,  in  common  life, 
shown  the  greatest  deshe  for  new  and  vaiioas  kinds  of  knowledge,  but 
had  also  displayed  the  most  decided  taste  for  scientific  researches  into  the 

phenomena  of  external  nature.  From  this  direction  of  their  inquiries,  the 
Ionic  philosophers  were  called  by  the  ancients  "physical  philoson^ers,*' 
or  "  physiologers."  With  a  boldness  characteristic  of  inexperience  and  ig- 
norance, they  began  by  directing  their  inquiries  to  the  most  ahstnise  sub- 
jects ;  and,  unaided  by  any  experiments  which  were  not  withm  the  reach 
of  a  common  man,  and  unaccjuainted  with  the  first  elements  of  mathe- 
matics, they  endeavored  to  determine  the  origin  and  principle  of  the  ex- 
istence of  all  things.^ 

VII.  l(  we  are  tempted  to  smile  at  the  temerity  with  which  the  lonians 
at  once  ventured  upon  the  solution  of  the  highest  problems,  we  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  astonished  at  the  sagacity  with  which  many  of  therii  eon» 

I  JOUfer,  p.  aiO. 
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jectured  the  ooiinection  of  appearances,  wliieli  they  could  not  fully  com- 
prehend without  a  much  p^reater  progress  in  the  study  of  nature.  The 
scope  of  these  Ionian  sp<:culatioiis  proves  that  they  were  not  founded  on 
h  priori  reasonings,  independent  of  experience.  The  Greeks  were  always 
^GstingQifllied  by  their  cuiioeity  and  their  powers  of  delicate  obaenration. 
Tet  this  gifted  nation,  even  when  it  had  accmnnlated  a  laiige  stock  of 
knowledge  concerning  natural  objects,  seems  nerer  to  hare  attempted  . 
more  than  the  observation  of  phenomena  which  presented  themselTOs 
nnsoogfat,  and  noTor  to  haye  made  experiments  devised  by  the  inTesti- 
gator. 

VIII.  Phbbecydes  {*€p€K^s)t*^  a  native  of  Syros,  one  of  the  Cycladee, 
deserves  mention  before  we  pass  to  the  individual  philosophers  of  the 
Ionic  school  (taking;  tlic  term  in  its  most  extended  sense),  because  he 
forms  an  intenucdiate  link  between  the  sacerdotal  enthusiasts,  Kpimeni- 
des,  Abaris,  and  others,  and  the  Ionic  physiologers.  He  is,  according  to 
some,  the  earliest  (ireck  of  whose  prose  writings  we  possess  any  remains, 
and  was  certainly  one  of  the  first  wiio,  after  the  manner  of  the  lonians 
(before  they  had  obtained  any  papyrus  from  Egypt),  wrote  down  their  un- 
polished wisdom  upon  sheep-skins.  But  bis  prose  is  only  so  far  prose,  tliat 
it  has  cast  off  the  fetters  of  verse,  and  not  because  it  expresses  the  ideas 
of  the  writer  in  a  simple  and  perspicuous  manner.  His  ideas  and  tan^nage 
dosely  resembled  those  of  the  Orphic  theologers,  and  he  ought  rather  to 
be  classed  with  tliem  than  with  the  Ionic  philosophers.  He  maintained 
that  there  were  three  principia  (Zeus  or  ^her,  Chthona  or  Chaos,  and 
Cronos  or  Time),  and  four  elements  (fire,  earth,  air,  and  water),  from 
which  were  formed  every  thing  that  exists.  Pherecydes  lived  about  B. 
C.  544.^  According  to  some,  he  was  not  the  first  who  wTote  any  thing  in 
prose,  this  honor  being  reserved  for  Cadmus  of  Miletus,  but  merely  the 
first  who  employed  prose  in  the  explanation  of  philosophical  questions. 

IX.  Thalks  (0oA^s),  of  Miletus,'  was  the  first  in  the  series  of  the  Ionic 
physical  philosophers.  He  was  born,  according  to  ApoUodorus,  in  the 
36th  Olympiad,  and  lived  in  the  age  of  the  Seven  Sages,  one  of  whom  he 
himself  was.  These  seven  sages  were  not  solitary  thinkers,  whose  re- 
nown for  wisdom  was  acquired  by  speculations  nnint^UgiUe  to  the  mass 
of  the  people ;  their  ftme,  on  the  contrary,  which  extended  over  aH  Greece, 
was  founded  solely  on  their  acts  as  statesmen,  counsellors  of  the  people 
in  public  aflbirs,  practical  Inen.  This  is  also  true  of  Thales,  whose 
sagacity  in  aflbnrs  of  state  and  public  economy  appears  from  many  anec- 
dotes. Thales  is  also  said  to  have  predicted  the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which 
happened  in  the'reign  of  the  T.ydian  king  Alyattes,  B.C.  609  and,  under 
Croesus,  to  have  managed  the  diversion  of  the  course  of  the  Halys.*  For  , 
calculating  the  eel  ipse  in  question,  he  doubtless  employed  astronomical 
formula?,  which  he  had  obtained,  through  Asia  Minor,  from  the  Chaldseans, 
the  fathers  of  Grecian,  and,  indeed,  of  all  ancient  astronomy  ;  for  his  own 
knowledge  of  mathematics  could  not  have  reached  as  far  as  the  Pytha- 

>  MilUer,  p.  240,  scq,  a  Diog,  Lmt^  t,  ISl ;  SMittfe,  DkH,  iWvr., «. «. 

»  Mullrr,  p.  241  ;  Smith,  Diet.  Biof^.,  s.  v. 

'  OUmann^  Abhandl.der  Konigl.  Akad.  der  VV'm«.  in  Berlin^  1813, 1813.        *  Hetod.,  i.,  75 
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gnrean  tlifloietaft.  Ha  ittaidtoliaivbeeatlietellMfllierofMidi  pnb- 
hmB  as  Ihal  of  the  equality  of  Ihd  angles  at  tlM  base  of  an  upaeelea  tii- 
an^.  In  the  main,  the  tendeni^  of  Thales  was  practical;  an^ 
his  ownloMvvdedge  was  inanflident,  he  applied  the  diaooTeries  ofinations 
more  advanced  than  hia  own  in  natual  aeienoe.  Thus  he  was  the  fiiai 
who  advised  Jiis  countrymen,  when  at  sea,  not  to  steer  by  the  Great  Bear» 
which  forms  a  considerable  circle  aiound  the  polo,  but  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Phcpnicians  (from  whom,  according  to  Herodotus,  the  family 
of  'I'hales  was  deaoended),  and  to  take  the  Leaser  J3ear  for  their  polar 
atar.^ 

Thales  was  not  a  poet,  nor,  indeed,  the  author  of  any  written  work,  and, 
consequently,  the  accounts  of  liis  doctrnie  rest  only  upon  the  testimony 
of  liis  contemporaries  and  immediate  successors ;  so  that  it  would  be  vain 
to  attempt  to  constroct  ftomtiiem  a  system  of  natural  philosophy  acooid- 
Ing  to  his  own  notions.  It  may,  however,  be  collected  fiom  these  tradi- 
tions that  he  considered  all  nature  as  endowed  with  life.  **  Eveiy  thing/* 
he  said,  is  fiiU  of  gods  ;*'*  an4  he  cited,  as  prooft  of  this  opinion,  the  mag- 
net and  amber,  on  account  of  their  megnetic  and  electrical  properties.* 
It  also  appears  that  he  considered  water  as  a  general  principle  or  cause  of 
things.  \Vhat  may  have  led  him  to  tliis  last  opinum  was,  according  to 
Aristotle,  that  the  fruit  and  seeds  of  things  are  moist,  and  that  warmth 
is  developed  out  of  nioistness.  WTiat  we  have  here  said  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  Tiialcs  broke  through  the  common  prejudices  produced  by  the 
impressions  of  the  senses,  and  sought  to  discover  the  principle  of  ex- 
ternal forms  in  moving  powers  which  lie  beneath  the  surface  of  appear- 
ances.* 

X.  Anaximamdbr  {'Aya^lfjLoySpos),^  also  a  Milesian,  is  next  after  Thales, 
whose  pupil  he  is  said  to  have  been.  He  was  bom  B.C.  610.*  It  seems 
pretty  certain  that  his  little  work  '*npon  nature"  (ircpl  tft^atm),  as  the 
books  of  the  Ionic  phyaiolcgers  were  mostly  called,  was  written  in  B.C. 
647,  when  he  wsas  sixty-three  years  old.  This  may  be  said  to  be  the 
earliest  philosophical  work  (strictly  so  termed)  in  the  Greek  language ; 
for  we  can  iscarcely  give  that  name  to  the  mysterious  revelations  of 
Fberecydes.  It  was  probably  written  in  a  s^le  of  extreme  conciseness, 
and  in  language  more  befitting  poetry  than  prose,  as  indeed  appears  from 
the  few  extant  fragments.  The  astronomical  and  geographical  explanap 
tions  attributed  to  Anaximander  were  probably  contained  in  this  work. 
Anaxiniander  possessed  a  gnomon,  or  sun-dial,  which  he  had  doubtless 
obtained  from  Babylon  ;*  and,  being  at  Sparta  (which  was  itill  i\\v  locus 
of  Greek  civdization),  he  made  observations,  by  which  he  determined  ex- 
actly the  solstices  and  equinoxes,  and  calculated  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic.  According  to  Eratosthenes,  he  was  the  first  who  attempted  to 
draw  a  map ;  in  which  his  object  probably  was  rather  to  make  a  mathe- 
matical division  of  the  whole  eaith,  than  to  lay  down  the  forms  of  the 
^  di^rent  countries  composing  it. 

'  Midler,  I.  c.  »  AristoU,  De  Afuma,  i.,  5.  a  Id.  ib.,  i.,  2. 

«  MUUr.Lc;  BmUk,l>ki,B6ogr^9.v.  •  JIAaer,^Mi;  Mlik, M.  AM«r., 
•  ApoUad.  ap.  Uiog.  ImeH^  11.,  1,  S.         f  PUn.,  H.  N.,  il.,  8 ;  Hend,^  U.,  109. 
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AieeofdfiBg  to  AijiloCto,^  AnaadoiBiider  thoqgbt  that  Ibm  im»- 
mfiraUe  worlds,  which  he  called  joda ;  sapposiiig  t)iese  worlds  to  be  beinga 
endowed  with  an  independent  power  of  motion.  i|e  also  thought  that 
existing  worlds  were  always  perishing,  and  that  new  worlds  were  always 
springing  into  being;  so  that  motion  was  perpetual.  AceordinL'  to  his 
views,  these  worlds  arose  out  of  the  eternal,  or,  ratlu  r.  iiuU  leriiiinable 
substance,  which  he  called  to  6.ir(ipov ;  he  arrived  at  llie  idea  ol  aa  orig- 
inal substance,  out  of  whieh  all  things  arose,  and  to  winch  ali  tUmgs  re- 
turn, by  excludnig  all  anrd>uies  and  iiuutatiout*. 

XL  AarAKiMiifEs  CAvaiifx^mjsy^  another  Milesian,  according  to  the  gen- 
CHMlrtiWoit  antiquity,  was  thiid  in  the  aenea  of  Ionic  philosophera. 
UMiplMli  TMaa  and  Anazimander  he  had  peiaonal  intercourse ;  fur, 
tariiM  the  ^wmrnan  tiaditioa,  wluch  makes  him  a  disciple  of  the  latter, 
DiQfMM  LMltite>  %aolea  at  length  two  letters  said  to  have  been  writ* 
ten  to  PyiBbBgoam  by  Anaximenee ;  in  one  of  which  lie  gives  an  account 
of  the  death  of  Thales,  speaking  of  him  with  reverence  as  the  first  of 
philosophers,  and  as  having  been  his  own  teacher.  In  the  other  he  con- 
gratulates Pylha'joras  on  his  removal  to  Crotona  from  Sanios.  w  hile  he 
was  himself  at  the  mercy  of  the  tyrants  of  .Miletus,  and  was  looking  Uir- 
ward  with  fear  to  the  ajjproaehing  war  with  the  Persians,  in  which  he 
foresaw  that  the  loiiians  must  he  subdued.  There  is  no  safe  testimony 
as  to  the  exact  pe  riod  of  the  birth  and  death  of  Anaximenes  ;  hut  since 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  tiiat  he  was  the  teacher  of  Anaxagoras,  U.C 
480,  and  he  was  in  repute  in  B.C.  544,  he  must  have  lived  to  a  great  age.* 
'  )Ae  ttie  iiliat  early  Greek  philosophers,  he  employed  himself  in  spec* 
•iMlBg  upon  the  orin^,  and  accounting  for  the  phenomena  of  the  nni* 
vmia*l  Aa^aallialeB  'held  water  to  be  the  material  canse  out  of  which 
lie'tiidMM^'iHi  amde,  so  Anaximenes  considered  air  to  be  the  first  cause 
rtiigiiiiipi^  Ami  |m  Imm  j  finrn,  aa  it  were,  of  matter,  into  which  th^  other 
elements  of  the  nniverse  were  resolvable.*  The  elementary  principle  of 
the  lonians  vras  always  considered  as  having  an  independent  power  of 
motion,  and  as  endowed  with  certain  attributes  of  the  divine  essence.* 
Hence  it  appears  that  Anaximenes,  like  his  predecessor.^,  held  the  eter- 
nity of  matter  :  nor,  indeed,  does  he  seem  to  have  hi  licved  in  the  exist- 
ence of  any  thing  immaterial ;  for  even  the  human  soul,  according  to  his 
theory,  is,  like  the  body,  formed  of  air:^  and  he  saw  no  necessity  for 
supposing  an  Agent  in  the  work  of  en  atioii,  since  he  held  that  moliou 
was  a  natural  and  necessary  law  of  the  universe.'* 

Zn.  A  pevson  of  far  greater  importance  in  the  history  of  Greek  philos- 
ophy, ttid  especially  of  Greek  prose,  is  Hbbaoutus  ('HpcUAtirof),*  of  Eph- 
eans.  Hie  tfane  when  he  flourished  is  ascertained  to  be  about  the  69th 
9tympiad,  or  B.C.  605.**   After  travelling  extensively  in  his  youth,  he 

»  JyMML,  mitmim,^^  «  miUr,  p.  94S;  Smith,  Diet.  Biagr.t «. «. 

'  Diog.  Laert.,  ii.,  3,  sefjq. 

*  StrcUt.,  xiv.,  p.  645;  Cic.,  A'.  Z).,  i.,  11 ;  Origen,  vol.  iv.,  p.  238 ;  Pkaol.  Museum,r«i. 
L,  p.  86, 9eqq.  *  Aristot.f  Metaph.,  i.,  3.  *  StobtBtiSy  Eclog.,  p.  990. 

f  PhtL,  De  Plae^  rta,,  L,  S.  •  Smith,  I.  c. 

•  MUXer,  p.  S44  ;  Smith,  Diet.  Bimp-.,  r. 

**  Ditg.  Laart.,  Ix.,  1.   Cliutoii  (f.  H..,  vol.  a.)  iilaces  him  uadcr  B.C.  51S. 
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appesn  to  lisve  led  the  lilb  of  a  eonipiete  xedwe,  and  ai  lasf  to  bive  w- 
treated  to  the  moiuitaiBSy  where  he  lived  on  pot-heifoa;  hot,  after  Bome 
time,  he  was  compelled,  by  the  sickness  oonaeqiieiit  on  audi  meagre  diet, 

to  return  tn  Ephesus,  where  he  died.  The  ooBunon  story,  that  he  was 
continually  sheddin?  tears  on  account  of  the  vices  and  follies  of  mankind, 
ia  as  little  entitled  to  sober  belief  aa  that  of  the  perpetuaUy-laughing  De- 
mocritus. 

The  philosophical  system  of  Heraclitus  was  contained  m  a  work  wliich 
received  various  titles  from  the  ancients,  of  which  the  most  common  is 
irtpi  (p^fffcos.  Some  fragments  of  it  remain,  and  have  heen  collected  and 
explained  by  Schleiennaclier,  in  Wolf  and  Buttmann's  Museum  der  AlUr- 
ikumwissenschafi}  From  the  obscurity  of  hia  atyle,  HeiacditQB  gained  the 
title  of  irKar§iw6s,  and  with  hia  piedileetion  for  thia  method  of  writing 
waa  pnrt»ably  oonneoted  hia  arietoentie  pride  and  hantanr  (whence  he 
waa  called  ^MhaShpnU  hia  tenacioua  adherence  to  hia  own  .Yiewa, 
whidi,  aooording  to  Ariatotle,  had  aa  mneli 'weight  with  hhn  aa  science 
itaelf,*  hia  contempt  for  the  opinions  of  preYioaa  writers,  and  the  well- 
known  melancholy  of  hia  disposition,  whence  originated  the  story  al- 
ready alluded  to  of  his  weeping  for  the  follies  and  vices  of  mankind.' 
With  regard,  however,  to  liis  obscurity,  we  must  also  take  into  account 
the  cause  assigned  for  it  by  Uitter,  that  the  oldest  philosophical  prose  must 
have  been  rude  and  loose  in  its  structure  ;  and  since  it  had  fjrown  out  of 
a  poetical  style,  would  naturally  liavo  recourse  to  liguralive  language* 

The  cardinal  doctrine  of  bis  natural  pliilosophy  secins  to  have  been, 
that  every  thing  is  in  perpetual  motion,*  that  nothing  has  any  stable  br 
permanent  existence,  but  that  every  thing  is  assuming  a  new  form  or 
perishing.  Seeking  in  natnral  phenomena  for  the  principle  of  thia  per- 
petual motion,  HeracUtna  anpposed  it  to  be/rt,*  hot  by  Ibe  he  meant  on^jr 
a  dear  light  ihiid,  aelf-kindled  and  aelf^extingwiahed,  and  therefore  not 
difihring  materially  ftm  the  ahr  of  Anazimenea.  Thna,  then,  the  world 
is  fiirmed,  **  not  made  by  God  or  man,"  but  aimply  evolved  by  a  natuni 
operation  from  fire,  whieh,  also,  is  the  human  life  and  soul,  and,  there- 
fore,  a  rational  intelligenee-goiding  the  whole  universe.  With  his  phys- 
ical theories  his  moral  ones  were  closely  connected.  Thus,  he  accounted 
for  a  drunkard's  incapacity  by  supposinji  bini  to  have  a  wet  soul ;  and  he 
even  pushed  this  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  tltc  soul  is  wisest  where  tlic 
laud  and  climate  are  driest,  which  would  accfount  for  the  mental  great- 
ness of  the  Greeks.  He  held  man's  soul  to  be  a  portion  of  the  divine 
fire,  though  degraded  by  its  migration  to  earth ;  and  he  considered  the 
eyes  more  trustworthy  than  the  ears,  as  revealing  to  us  the  knowledge 
of  fire. 

.  The  Greek  epistlea  bearing  the  name  of  Hemditos,  pubUihed  in  tlw 
Aldine  collection  of  Greek  letters,  Rome,  1499,  and  Geneva,  1606,  and 
also  in  the  edition  of  Eunapina,  by  Boiaaonade,  p.  496,  are  the  inT«ition 
of  aome  later  writer  ^  

>  Vql.  i.,  part  S.  <  ArkM^  Aft.  Nk.,  vil,  9.  *  Jm.,  Sat.y  x.,  S4. 

*  Ritter,  Gesch.  dor  PkiL,  TOl.  L,  p.  907,  uqq.  «  MUfcr,  L  0. 

■   •  Masim.  7y.,  jDim.,  uv.,  p.  960. 
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XIII.  Anaxagoras  {^Ava^ceySpasy  of  ClazoiiuMiiP,  in  Ionia,  was  born  about 
B.C.  499.  He  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Athens  at  the  age  of  twenty,  dur- 
ing the>oontesto  of  the  Greeks  with  Persia,  and  to  have  lived  and  taught 
in  that  ei^  for  a  period  of  thirty  yean.  He  became  here  the  intimate 
fiiead  and  teacher  of  the  moat  eminent  men  of  the  time,  aneh  aa  Eozi]ii< 
4eB  and  Feiiolea ;  bat,  while  he  thna  gained.the  fiiendsh^  and  admira- 
tion Hi  tiie  most  enlightened  Athenians,  the  minority,  uneaqr  at  beh^^  die- 
turbed  in  their  hereditary  superstitions,  soon  found  reaaons  for  complaint. 
The  principal  cause  of  hostili^  toward  hun  must,  however,  be  looked  for 
m  the  following  circumstance.  As  he  was  a  fncnd  <if  Pericles,  the  party 
which  was  dissatisfied  with  the  administration  of  the  latter  seized  upon 
the  disposition  of  the  people  toward  the  philosopher  as  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity for  striking  a  blow  at  the  great  statesman.  Anaxaporas.  tlicrefore, 
was  accused  of  impiety,  and  it  was  only  owing  to  the  iiilluf  nee  and  elo- 
quence of  Pericles  that  he  was  not  put  to  death.  He  was  sentenced, 
however,  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  talents,  and  to  quit  Athens.  The  philoso- 
pher now  went  to  Lampsacus,  and  during  his  residence  here  a  charge  of 
iui$itrfi6s,  or  partiality  to  Penia^  waa  brought  against  him  at  Athens,  in 
eonaa^nenee  of  which  he  was  condemned  to  de^th.  He  is  said  to  have 
moeitedtiie  infteOigelice  of  hia  sentence  with  a  smile^  and  to  have  didd 
at  Lampsaens,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.*  ' 

The  treatise  on  Nature  by  Anaxagoras  (which  was  written  late  in  life) . 
was  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  and  in  piose,  after  the  example  of  AnaximeneSt 
We  have  copious  fragments  remaining  of  it,  consisting  of  quotations 
made  from  it  by  later  writers,  such  as  Plato,  Aristotle,  Plutarch,  Dioge- 
nes Laertius,  Cicero,  and  others.  These  fragments  exhibit  short  sen- 
tences connected  by  particles  (a.*,  and,  hut,  for),  without  long  periods.  But 
though  his  style  was  loose,  his  reasoning  was  compact  and  well  arranged. 
His  demonstrations  were  synthetic,  not  analytic,  that  is  to  say,  lie  sub- 
joined the  proof  to  the  proposition  to  be  proved,  instead  of  arriving  at  his 
result  by  a  process  of  inquiry.* 

-  The  Ionic  philosophers  had  endeavored  to  explain  nature  and  its  vari- 
ens  phenomena  regarding  matter  in  its  di^ront  forms  and  modMica- 
tkms.aa  the  oanse  of  att  things.  Anaxagoras,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
ceived the  neeessity  of  seeking  a  liifiyai  cause,  independent  of  matter, 
and  tins  cause  he  considered  to  be  yoDt,  that  is,  mind,  thought,  or  intelli- 
gence. This  miff  however,  is  not  the  creator  of  the  world,  but  merely 
that  which  originally  arranged  the  world  and  gave  motion  to  it ;  for,  ac- 
cording to  the  axiom  that  out  of  nothing  nothing  can  come,  he  supposed 
the  existence  of  matter  from  all  eternity,  though,  before  the  vovs  was  ex- 
ercised upon  it,  it  was  in  a  chaotic  confusion.  In  this  originad  chaos  there 
was  an  infinite  number  of  homogeneous  parts  (dftoto/u6p^),  as  well  as  het- 
en^eneous  ones.  The  vovs  united  the  former,  and  separated  from  them 
Jihat.fras  heterogeneous,  and  out  of  this  process  aroee  t^e  things  we  see 
hi  tide  worid.  This  union  and  separation,  however,  were  made  hi  such 
a  manner  that  each  thing  contains  m  itself  parts  of  other  thuigs  or  hete- 
rogeneous  elements,  and  is  what  it  is  only  on  account  of  the  pre[)onder- 

>  mtmfDkt,  Biogr^  9.  v. ;  HaUler,  p.  M6.     •  Diog.  LMrt.,iU  8,m9T-     *  Jlillir*  «• 
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ance  of  certain  hoinogeneoiuf  parts  which  constitllte  its  character.^  An- 
axagoras  thus  adopted  the  doctrine  of  atoms,  aad  excluded  the  idea  of 
erealioii  ikun  his  explanatioo  of  nature.  No  doctrine  of  liia,  howem* 
gare  ao  much  oflfence,  or  was  oonaidlBred  ao  dear  a  proof  of  hia  atkeisiii, 
aa  hia  opinion  that  the  ana,  the  boontiftd  god  Helioa,  who  ahinea  upon 
both  mortala  and  immortala,  waa  a  nuaa  of  red-hot  iron.  How  ataifling 
moat  theae  opiniona  hare  appeared  at  a  time  when  the  people  weie  ae- 
customed  to  oonaidcr  nature  as  pervaded  by  a  thooiaad  dirine  powera! 
And  yet  these  new  doctrines  rapidly  gained  the  ascendency,  in  spite  of 
all  the  opposition  of  religion,  poetry,  and  even  the  laws  which  were  in- 
tended to  protect  the  ancient  customs  and  opinions.  A  hundred  years 
later,  Auaxagoras,  with  his  doctrine  of  vovs,  appeared  to  Aristotle  a  sober 
inquirer,  compared  with  the  wild  speculators  wlio  preceded  him  ;  although 
Aristotle  was  aware  that  his  applications  of  his  doctrmes  were  unsatifr> 
factory  and  defective.* 

The  fragments  of  Anaxagoras  haye  been  collected  \iy  Schaubach,  An- 
axagorm  F^rmgmenla  coUegU^  die.,  Leipzig,  1827,  8vo,  and  mneh  better  hj 
Sehom,  Aiuxagora  FragmeiUa  dispoM,  ei  Ukulr.,  dec.,  Bonn,  1828,  8to.  > 

XIV.  DiooaMas  ApoLLomlTas'  (Aivy^t  i  *AM9Mmmd^rnsh  «  natiye  of 
ApoUoaiav  in  Crete,  waa  not  equal  in  importance  to  Anaiagona,  hot  ia 
atiU  too  considerable  a  writer  vapon  phyaioal  sufajeda  to  be  hero  paaaml 
over  in  aileaoe.  Without  being  either  the  disciple  or  the  teacher,  he 
was  a  contemporary  of  Anaxagoras ;  and  in  the  direction  of  his  studies  lie 
closely  followed  Anaximenes,  expanding  the  main  doctrines  of  this  phi- 
losopher rather  than  establishing  new  principles  of  his  own.  He  wrote 
a  work  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  entitled  nfpi  ♦y<r«<ws,  "  Upon  Nature"  (a  com- 
mon title  with  the  Ionic  philosophers,  as  we  have  already  seen),  which 
consisted  of  at  least  two  books,  and  in  which  he  appears  to  have  treated 
of  pliysical  science  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  words.  Of  this  work  only 
a  few  short  fragments  remain,  presenrad  by  Aristotle,  Diogenes  Laertius, 
and  Simplicioa. 

Diogenes,  like  Anazagoraa,  lived  at  Athena,  and  ia  aaid  to  have  been 
eipoaed  to  aimilar  dangen.*  Hemaiataiaedthat  airwa8thepriflMlel»- 
-  meat  of  alltliinga;  thattlim  waa  aa  iafinite  nnmbo' of  wmida,  and  aa 

infinite  void ;  that  air,  denaified  and  ilrafied,  produced  the  difierent  men^ 
hers  of  the  universe ;  that  nothing  waa  produced  from  nothing,  or  was 
reduced  to  nothing ;  that  the  earth  was  round,  supported  in  the  middlOi 

and  had  received  its  shape  from  the  whirling  round  of  the  warm  vapora, 
and  its  concretion  and  hardening  from  cold.  He  also  imputed  to  air  an 
intellectual  energy,  though  without  recognising  any  distiacticm  between 
mind  and  matter.' 

I'hc  frairnienis  of  Dioffenes  have  been  collected  and  published,  with 
those  of  Anaxagoras,  by  Schom,  Bonn,  1829,  8vo,  and  alone  by  Panzer- 
better,  Leipzig,  1880,  8to,  with  a  copioaa  diaaertatioo  on  his  jdiiloa- 
ophjr. 

XV.  A  thdrd  lonle  phyaieal  philoeopher  of  this  time,  AaeaaLltrs  CA^x^ 

*  Smi/h,  l.e,  *  Jf«&r,  Le.  *  MUlert  p.  348 ;  Smithy  Diet.  Biogr.,  a.  v. 
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Kaos)  of  Miletus,*  who  followed  the  manner  of  Anaxagoras,  is  chiefly  im- 
portant from  having  established  hiuibt-ll  permanently  at  Athens.  It  is 
«Ti)dent  that  these  men  were  not  drawn  to  Athens  by  any  prospect  of 
benefit  to  their  philosophical  pursuits ;  for  the  Atheniuuk  at  that  tima 
showed  a  dkhnnliiMrtien  to  aneh  studies,  which  th^  lidleiiled  under  the 
name'  of  nwleoroMpAy,  and  e¥en  made  the  sobjeet  of  perseeutioa.  It  was 
iBidoubtedly  the  power  wineh  Athens  had  acquired  as  the  head  of  the 
eonfederates  against  Persia,  and  the  oppre8sion.of  the  states  of  Aaia  Mi- 
nor, which  drove  these  philosophers  from  Olaiomenae  and  Miletaa  to  the 
independent,  wealthy,  and  flourishing  Athens.  And  thus  these  political 
events  contributed  to  transfer  to  Athens  the  last  eflbrts  of  Ionic  philoso- 
phy, which  the  Athenians  at  first  rejected  as  foreign  to  tlieir  modes  of 
thinki^L^  but  which  they  afterward  understood  and  appreciated,  and  used 
as  a  ibundation  for  more  extensive  and  accurate  investigations  fif  their 
own.* 

XVI.  But  before  Athens  had  reached  this  pre-cnnnence  in  pliilosophy, 
the  spirit  of  speculation  was  awakened  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  and  had 
stmek.into  new  paths  of  inquiry.  The  BImHek  wSM  a^remailaMe  te-  . 
staaee  cf  independent  philosophical  reseaidi  at  thia  period ;  for,  althoa^ 
kohnia  by  desoent,  thoy  departed  veiy  widely  from  their  eountrymen  on 
tho  oonat  tf  . Asia  Minor.  Elea  (afterward  Yeiia,  aeooidinf  to  the  Ranan 
pionunciation)  was  a  colony  founded  in  Italy  by  the  Fhoeaana,  when,  trom 

a  noUe  love  of  fieedom,  they  had  delivered  up  their  country  in  Asia  Minor 
to  the  jPeiaiaos,  and  had  been  forced,  by  the  enmity  of  the  Etruscans  and 
Carthaginians,  to  abandon  their  first  settlement  in  Corsica ;  which  hap- 
pened about  B  C.  536.  The  three  most  emment  philosophers  of  the£le- 
atic  school  were  Xenophanes,  Parmenides,  and  Zeno.' 

XVII.  Xknophanes*  {"Eevopdyris),  ii  native  of  Colophon,  and  who  flour- 
ished between  the  60th  and  70th  Olympiads,*  was  concerned  in  the  colo- 
nizing of  £iea,  and  lived  at  least  for  some  time  m  that  place.  He  had 
quitted  Colophon  as  a  fugitive  or  exile.  Xenophanes  was  a  poet  in  ear-, 
liat  lifc,  aiid  dia  not  attaoh  hhnadf  to  philosophy  untfl  ha  had  settled  si 
Elea.  Bat  oven  as  a  philosopher  he  retained  the  poetie  fona  of  oompo- 
(Wlia»g  Ida  wwhnpopnaitore  was  written  in  epfe 

W  hipianlf  rrnitnil  it  at  paUio  IhstiTais  after  tiie  manner  of  a  ihapsodist 
Xenophanes,  fiom  the  first,  adopted  a  difibrent  prhiciple  from  that  of  the 
Ionic  plqrsieal  phibsophers  -,  for  he  proceeded  uponim  ideal  system,  Ytbito  ■ 
their  system  was  exclusively  founded  upon  experience.  He  began  with 
the  idea  of  the  godhead,  and  showed  the  necessity  of  conceiving  it  as  an 
eternal  and  unchanging  existence.  The  lofty  idea  of  an  everlasting  and 
immutable  God,  who  is  all  spirit  and  mind,  w  as  described  in  his  poem  as 
the  only  true  knowledge.  Xenophanes  was  universally  regarded  by  an- 
tiquity as  the  originator  of  the  Eleatic  doctrine  of  the  oneness  of  the  uni- 
verse.'   The  deity  was,  in  his  view,  the  animating  power  of  the  universe, 

1  Ritter  and  others  incline  to  regard  him  as  a  native  of  Athens,  considering  the  fact 
aa  nearly  established  on  the  authority  of  Simplicius.  We  have  preftrred,  however,  fol- 
iowiDf  the  common  account  with  MfUler.  >  MuUer^  p.  249.  Id,  it. 
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which  in  expressed  by  Aristotle  in  the  words  that,  directkig  his  glance  on 
the  whole  universe,  Xenophanes  said,  *'  God  is  the  One.'*'  i.       *  x 

The  fhigmente  of  Xenophanes  have  been  oollected  by  Kawten :  "JCn*- 
epkanu  Colopkoirii  CcnmmdR  ReliquuB,**  ice.,  BraxoIL,  1880*  ' 

XVni.  Xenophanes  was  followed  1^  PAamiilDst*  (jUiptim4hi9)  of  Etas. 
According  to  Plato,  Paimenidee,  at  the  age  of  sbdy-lhre^  came  to  Athena 
to  the  Panathenea,  accompanied  hy  Zeno,  then  finrty  years  eid,  and  be- 
came acquainted  with  Socrates,  who  at  that  time  was  qaite  young.  Sap- 
posing  Socrates  to  have  been  nineteen  or  twenty  years  of  age  at  the  time, 
wo  may  place  the  visit  of  Parmcnidcs  to  Athens  in  B.C.  448,  and,  conse- 
(luently,  his  birth  in  513.^  Parmonides  was  regarded  with  great  esteem 
by  Plato*  and  Aristotle  ;■'  and  his  ftdlow-citizens  thought  so  highly  of  him, 
that  every  year  tliey  hound  their  magistrates  to  render  obedience  to  the 
laws  which  he  had  enacted  for  them.'*  The  philosophical  opinions  of  Par- 
menides  were  developed  ip  a  didactic  poem  in  hexameter  verse,  entitled 
mpi  •4wN»f/  of  wfaidi  only  fragments  Temain.  In- this  poem  he  main- 
tained that  the  phenomena  of  sense  were'  delusiTe,  and  that  it  was  4Mily 
fay  mental  abstraction  that  a  person  could  attain  to  the  knowledge  4^  tbm 
only  reality,  a  One  and  All,  a  oontinuoos  and  self-eziBtent  sobstance, 
which  ooold  not  be  perceiTeid  by  the  senses.  But,  although  he  believed 
like  phenomena  of  sense  to  be  delusive,  he  nevertheless  adopted  two  de- 
ments, Warm  and  Cold,  or  Light  and  Darkness."  'Die  best  edition  of  the 
fragments  of  Parmenides  is  by  Karsten.  It  forms  the  second  part  of  the 
first  votome  of  FhUoiopJufrum  Graeorum  Veierum  Oper,  Relifwut,  Amstd., 
1835. 

XrX.  Zeno  (Zijywv),  of  Klea,  was  the  favorite  disciple  of  Parmenides. 
He  was  born  about  B  O  488,  and  at  the  age  of  forty  accompanied  Par- 
menides to  Athens.  He  appears  to  have  resided  some  time  at  this  latter 
place.  Zeno  developed  the  doctrines  of  Parmenides  in  a  prose  work,  in 
which  his  diief  object  was  to  justify  the  disjunction  of  philosophical  speo- 
olation  from  the  ordinary  modes  of  thought  Thih  he  did  by  showing  the 
absurdities)  inTohred  in  the  docMnee  of  variety,  of  motion,  and  of  crear 
tion,  .opposed  to  thai  of  an  all-comprehending  sobstanee.* 

XX.  Before  we  turn  from  the  Eleatics  to  those  other  phQoeophers  of 
Italy,  to  whom  the  ^ame  of  Italic  has  been  appropriated,  we  must  notice 
a  Sicilian,  who  is  so  pecpJ^uTboth  in  his  personal  qualities  and  his  philo- 
sophical doctrines,  that  he  can  not  be  classed  with  any  sect,  although  his 
opinions  were  influenced  by  those  of  the  lonians,  the  Eleatics,  and  the 
Pythagoreans.  Emped6cles*°  ('EjuircSoKX^s)  of  Agrigentum,  in  Sicily,  flour- 
ished about  B.C.  444.  He  was  held  in  high  honor  by  his  countrymen  of 
Agrigentum,  and  also  apparently  by  the  other  Doric  states  of  Sicily.  He 
reformed  the  constitution  of  his  native  city  by  abolishing  the  oligarchical 

' «  Aristot.,  I.  c.   Compare  Timon  ap.  Sact.  Emp.  Pyrrk.  Hyp.,  i.,  224. 

*  JMUfar,  p.  951 ;  MfJI,  Diet.  Biegr.y  9.  it. 

3  Plat..  Parmm.,  p.  127,  B ;  Id.,  Soph.,  p.  117,  O, 

*  Id.,  Thetrt.,  p.  183,  /;,-  .Soph.,  p.  237. 

*  Aristot.,  Metapk.y  A.  5,  p.  986 ;  Phys.  AuscuU.,  i.,  23. 

*  Di9g,  Loot.,  it.,  93.  Compare  Strab.,  vi.,  p.  9S8.      f  nu.,  De  Pyth.  Ome.,  p.  40t. 

*  amUk^Le,  •  Afilfar,  p.m  /Mf.,  I.e.;  Mtt,  M.  Bkgr.,  9.  t>. 
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council  of  the  Thousand  :  which  measure  erave  such  genera!  satisfaction, 
that  the  j)eoph^  are  said  to  have  offered  hiin  the  reijal  authority.'  The 
faine  of  Empedoeics  was,  liowever,  principally  acquired  by  improvements 
which  he  made  in  tlie  physical  condition  of  large  tracts  of  country.  He 
d68tnqr«d  the  pestifinKNis  adialattons  of  tbe  marshes  about  Selinns,  by,  ' 
aunying  two  small  stieaiiis  through  tbe  swampy  grounda,  and  thus  dnin- 
iag  off  the  water.  Iitother  plaoea  he  bloeked  up  aome  narrow  TaUeya 
with  laiige  conatractiona,  and  thus  acreened  a  town  tnm  the  noiioaa  wmila 
«hich  blew  into  It,  by  which  he  earned  to  hhneeif  the  title  of  «'whid 
STertei^  (aMAanv^Maf).*  It  is  probable  tharEmpedocles  did  not  eoneaal 
Ua^eensciousness  of  possessing  extraordinary  intellectual  powers,  so  that 
we  need  not  wonder  at  his  having  heen  considered  by  his  countrymen  in 
Sicily  as  a  person  endowed  with  supernatural  and  prophetic  gifts. 

The  works  of  Enipedocles  were  all  in  verse.  The  two  most  unportant 
were  a  didactic  poem  on  nature  (irepl  4>va€Q)s),  of  which  considerable  frag- 
ments are  extant,  and  a  poem  entitled  Kadap/xoi,  which  seems  to  have 
recommended  good  moral  conduct  as  the  means  of  averting  epidemics 
and  other  eyils.  Lucretius,  the  greatest  of  all  didactic  poets,  speaks  of 
Eii^edbiiMrwfaeBthnaiasm,  and  evidently  inakea  him  his  model.  Bat' 
podnelea  wm  acqnainted  with  the  theoriea  of  the  Eleatics  and  the  Pytha» 
gnMw;  hitthedid  not  adopCthefimdamentalprincipleaof  efOiera^ 
ahhOQglk  lie  Jigvaed  whh  the  latter  in  hia  belief  in  the  migration  of  aoola, 
and  1m  n  ftiw  other  pointa.  With  the  raeatka  he  agreed  in  thinking  that 
it  was  impossible  to  concetre  any  thing  arising  out  of  nothing.  Emped- 
odes  first  established  the  number  of  four  elementa,  whidi  he  calied-the 
roots  of  things.* 

The  first  comprehensive  collection  of  the  fragments  of  Empedoeles  was 
made  by  Sturz,  Empedoeles  Agngcntitvis.  Lips.,  1805.  Karst(Mi  also  has 
greatly  distinguished  himself  for  what  he  has  done  for  the  criticism  and 
explanation  of  the  text,  as  well  as  for  the  light  he  has  thrown  on  separate 
doctrines.  (Pkilosaphorum  Grdcorum  veterum  Rcliquitr,  vol.  ii.)  A  col- 
lection of  the  Fragments  by  Stein,  Bonn,  1852,  has  also  appeared. 

XXI.  We  now  turn  to  that  class  of  aneient  philosophers  which  in 
Oieeoeitself  waaeaUedthel^,**  the  most  obsoure  region  of  the  Greeik 
pUloaophy,  aa  we  have  no  aeoounta  of  indiTidual  wrttinga»  and  aeaiody 
fnea  of  indiyidual  writera,  beiongmg  to  it.  The  most  ecmaptcuoua  name 
ben  is  that  of  Pytiiagortm^  which  will  akme  occupy  our  attention.  Py- 
nAodxAS*  (JMarf6^)  was  a  natiye  of  Samos.*  The  date  of  his  birth  ia  - 
uncertain,  but  all  authorities  agree  that  he  flourished  in  the  times  of  Pdyc- 
rates  and  Tarquinius  Superbus  (B.C.  640-510).^  He  studied  in  his  own 
country  under  Creophilus,  Pherecydes  of  Syros,  and  others,  and  is  said 
to  have  visited  Egypt  and  many  countries  of  the  East  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  knowledge.  We  have  not  much  trustworthy  evidence  either 
as  to  the  kind  and  amount  of  knowledge  which  he  acquired,  or  as  to  his 

>  Diog.  Laert.y  TiU.,  63,  mn-      *  /d.,vUi..  00, 70, 69 ;  Pint,  De  Cmiu.  Prbte.,  p.  61S. 

>  miler,  I  c.  :  Smith,  I.e.  *  Muller,  p.  255. 

*  Id.  ii. ;  Smithf  Diet.  Biogr.t  9.  v.  «  /Mcr.,  Butir.t  p.  237,  cd.  Sttpk. 

T  GNmIvm,  M.  Ibtt.,  vol.  U.,  p.  la-il. 
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de&iite  philosophical  views.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  believed  in 
the  transmigration  of  souls.  ^  He  is  also  said  to  have  discovered  the 
propositioiiB  that  the  triangle  inacribed  in  a  aemiciiele  ia  ri^i-angled, 
■ad  that  the  aquara  of  the  hypotennaa  of  a  right^iigled  tifaagle  is  eqaal 
to  the  aom  of  the  aqmurea  on  the  aidea."  Diaooveriea  in  aatioaomy  we 
alio  attrflmtedtohiQi;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  paid  great  at- 
tention  to  aritfaraelie,  and  ita  applieatioii  to  iveigfat8»  meaaoroa,  and  tbe 
theory  of  music* 

Apart  fraan  ail  direct  testinumy,  however,  it  may  aaftlf  be  affinned, 

that  the  very  remarkable  influence  exerted  by  Pythagoras,  and  even  the 
'  fact  that  hp  was  made  the  hero  of  so  many  marvellous  stories,  prove  him 
to  have  been  a  man  both  of  singular  capabilities  and  of  trreat  acquire- 
ments. It  may  also  be  affirmed  with  safety  that  the  religious  element 
was  the  predominant  one  in  the  character  of  Pytliagoras,  and  that  relig- 
ious ascendency,  m  connection  with  a  certain  mystic  religious  system, 
i^as  the  object  which  he  chiefly  labored  to  secure.  It  was  this  religious 
etement  which  made  the  profoundest  impression  upon  his  contemporariea. 
They  regaided  him  aa  atanding  in  9,  peculiarly  doae  conneetiffln  with  the 
goda.  llie  Crotoniata  even  identified  him  with  tiie  Hyperborean  Apollo 
And,  without  mwSngiiim  as  an  impoator,  we  may  easily  bdiere  that  he 
himaei^  to  aome  extent,  shared  tlieaame.Tiewa.  Ife  pretended  to  divina- 
tion and  prophecy  ;*  and  lie  q>pean  aa  the  revealer  of  a  mode  of  Ufie 
ealculated  to  raise  his  diaeiplea  above  the  level  of  manUnd,  and  to  reo- 
ommend  them  to  the  fiivor  of  the  gods.* 

When  we  come  to  inquire  what  were  the  philosophical  or  religious 
opinions  held  by  Pythagoras  himself,  we  are  met  at  the  outset  by  the  diffi- 
culty that  even  the  authors  from  whom  we  have  to  draw  possessed  no  au- 
thentic records  bearing  upon  the  age  of  P>'thagoras  himself.  If  Pythag- 
oras ever  wrote  any  thing,  his  writings  perished  with  him,  or  not  long 
after.  Tiie  probability  is  that  he  wrote  nothing.'  Every  thing  current 
under  his  name  in  antiquity  was  spurious.  It  is  all  but  certain  tiiat  Fhit 
olaus  was  the  first  who  fubU»hed  lha  Pythagorean  doetrine8,'at  any  rate 
in  a  written  Jmn.  Still,  there  waa  ao  mailced  a-'peenliarity  running 
through  .«he  Pythagorean  plnlooo|ihy,  that  there  can  be  but  little  ^ueation 
aa  to  the  genua  of  the  ayatem  having,  at  any  ra^,  been  derived  firam  Py- 
tiiagoraa  htaaelf.*  Pythagoras  resembled  the  philoeophers  of  the  Ionic 
atihool,  wlio  undertook  to  solve,  by  means  of  a  single  primordial  jHrinciqple, 
the  vague  problem  of  the  origin  and  constitution  of  the  universe  as  a 
whole.  His  predilection  for  mathematical  studies  led  him  to  trace  the 
origin  of  all  things  to  number,  his  theory  bcincr  suggested,  or  at  all  events 
continued,  by  the  observation  of  various  numerical  relations,  or  analogies 
to  them,  in  the  phenomena  of  the  universe. 
Musical  principles  likewise  played  almost  as  important  a  part  in  the 

>  Dkig.  L«re.,  vifL, » ;  Pmtmm,,  U.,  17.  ^         *  Oog.  Lmrt.,  vtU.,  It. 

'  I±  A.;  H.  iV.,  ii.,  8.  •  Porj>h.,  ViLFgAag.,  20 ;  Iamb.,  Vit.  Pythag.,  31, 140. 
»  Cie.,  De  Diwn.,  i.,  3,  Ifi  ;  Porph.,  I.  c,  29.  •  Grote,  Hist,  Or,,  vol.  iv.,  p.  1». 

'  Compare  PhU.,  De  Alex./ort.,  p.  329 ;  Porph.,  I.  c,  57. 
*  BmUia,  GuA.  der  GrML  Rm.  PMhB.,  p.  441. 
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Pythagorean  system  as  mathematical  or  numerical  ideas.  We  &nd  run- 
mug  through  the  entire  system  the  idea  that  order,  or  harmony  ef  ratep 
tion,  is  the  regulating  principle  ef  the  whole  amvene.  The  iatarfato  b»» 
tween  the  heaTenly  h^^m  wm  supposed  to  he  d^teiwed  aeooidiiic  to 
the  laws  a>4  nfclfcMW  laasioalhaniMMay.'  Qeaoe  aiose  the  eelehnted 
laitt^l^irtif  imFWmr  <rf  the  ^heies ;  for  theheaireBljhQdiee,iftthaiv 
MMiMli  iUdd  aol  hot  ocqaeioB  a  oeitaiii  sound  or  note,  depending  on  their 
distanoes  and  velocities ;  and  as  these  were  detensiafd  the  laws  of 
harmonical  intervals,  the  notes  altogether  formed  a  regular  niu<;ioai  scale 
or  harmony.  This  harmony,  however,  we  do  not  hear,  either  Ix  cause  we 
have  been  accuslouied  to  it  from  the  first,  aiul  have  never  hiul  an  oppor- 
tunity of  coutra.sting  it  with  stilhiess,  or  because  the  sound  is  so  power- 
ful as  to  ex(M'»  (l  our  capaeilies  for  liearing." 

The  eiliics  of  the  Tythagoreans  consisted  more  in  ascetic  practice  and 
in  maxima  for  the  restraint  of  the  passions,  especially  of  anger,  and  the 
eohivation  of  the  ppwer  eC  endurance;,  than  in  sdentiiio  theoiy.  What 
of  the  latter  they  had  was,  as  might  be  eipected,  intonately  eoBneeted 
with  their jippibeii-theoij.*  Happiness  consisted  in  the  soienoe  >of  the 
peiiMioii«^the  vivtoea  of  the  soul,  or  in  the  perfect  science  of  numbefs.* 
Iikene8a,t<^  th« Daisy  was  to  be  the  object  of  all  our  endeavors,*  man 
becoming  better  as  he  approaches  the  gods,  who  are' the  guardians  and  thA 
guides  of  men.'  Great  importance  was  attached  to  the  influence  of  mu- 
sic as  a  means  of  controHing  the  force  ol  ili<  passions^  Seif-examina- 
tion  was  strongly  in.sisted  upon  *  The  iransnugralion  of  souls  was 
view^ed  apparently  in  the  light  of  a  process  <tf  piintication.  Souls  under 
the  dominion  of  seii-suality  either  passed  into  the  bodies  (»f  anmials,  or, 
if  incurable,  were  thrust  down  into  1  arlarus,  to  meet  with  expiation  or 
condign  punislunent.  The  pure  were  exalted  to  higher  modes  of  life, 
and  at  hist  attained  to  inoorporsal  existenee.*  As  regards  the  fruits  of. 
this  sgratem  of  training  or  behei;  it  is  interesting  to  remark,  that  wherever 
Wfi  Jiipjll  notififis  of  distinguished  Pythagoreans,  we  usually  hear  of  them 
fl,|ip^^fl9t^  J9|Ki^  oonscientioosBeBs,  and  self-restraint,  and  as 
f<|i|^i|||iif4|Bfo^      enduring  friendship. 

II.  EABLIER    GREEK    H  I  8  *  O  R  I  A  N  8.'' 

I.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  a  nation  so  intellectual  and  cultivated  as 
the  Greeks  should  have  been  so  long  without  feeling  the  want  of  a  cor- 
rect record  of  its  transactions  in  war  and  peace. 

II.  From  almost  the  earliest  times,  the  East  appears  to  have  had  its 
annals  and  chronicles,  whereas  the  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  evinced 
a  careless  and  nearly  infantine  indifference  about  the  registering  of  pass- 

t  iVioom.,  fform.,  i.,  p.  6 ;  ii.,  33 ;  Plm^  H.  N.,  ii.,  20. 

*  AriBtot,,  Dt  Cttto,  ii.,  0 ;  Porpk.  m  Hann.  PtoL,  4,  p.  I8T. 

*  Clem.  Alex.,  Strom.,  it.,  p.  417;  TlaodPfflC.,  Sem^  Mi.,  p.  165. 

>  Stob.y  Eel.  Etk.,  p.  64.  •  P/ut.,  De  Dtf.  Or.y  p.  413 

f  PJitf.,  De  /«.  <r  a».,  p.  184 ;  Porpk.,  Vit.  Pytk.,  30.        •  Cfe.,  D»  Am.,  11. 

*  JfM0C^J)»Ja.,tnS»a;  IIM.,U.,1»;  Ditg, Lmi^yVLtU, 
M  IfiBo',  JBir.  Op.  lil.,  p.  t58,  Mff. 
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ing  events,  almost  to  the  time  when  they  became  one  of  the  great  na- 
tions of  the  world,  and  waged  mighty  wars  with  the  ancient  kingdoms 
of  the  East.  Tiie  celebration  of  a  by-gone  age,  which  imagination  had 
decked  with  all  its  channs,  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  Hellenic  race, 
and  prerented  them  fhun  dwelling  on  more  recent  eirente.  Besides  this, 
tiie  dmskm  of  the  natkm  into  muMroas  small  stdtes,  and  the  repoUicaB 
tantk  of  llie  goTemmenta,  preTented  a  oonoentiatiini  of  inteieata  on  par- 
tiealar  events  and  persons. 

m.  No  iRstion,  no  oTont,  before  the  great  conflict  between  Greece  and 
Persia,  could  be)  compared  in  interest  with  those  great  exploits  of  the 
M3rthical  Age,  in  which  heroes  from  all  parts  of  Greece  were  supposed 
to  have  had  a  share ;  certainly  none  niado  so  pleasing  an  imprcs&ion 
upon  all  hearers.  The  Greeks  required  that  a  work  read  in  public,  and 
designed  for  general  instruction  and  entertainment,  should  impart  un- 
mixed pleasure  to  the  mind ;  but,  owiiiii  to  the  dissensions  between  the 
Greek  republics,  their  historical  traditions  could  not  but  offend  some,  if 
they  flattered  others.  In  short,  it  was  not  till  a  late  period  that  the 
Greeks  outgrew  Dieir  poetical  mythology,  and  considered  contemporary 
erents  as  worthy  of  being  thought  of  and  written  about 

IV.  From'  this  eanse»  the  histoiy  of  many  transactions  prior  to  the 
Persiaii  war  has  perished;  hut  then,  without  its  influence,  Greek  litera- 
ture could  nerer  hSTe  become  what  it  was.  Greek  poetry,  by  its  pure* 
ly  fictitious  character,  and  its  freedom  frem  tiie  shackles  of  particular 
truths,  acquired  that  general  probability,  on  accoimt  of  which  Aristotle 
considers  poetry  as  more  philosophical  than  history.  Greek  art,  like- 
wise, from  the  lateness  of  the  period  at  which  it  descended  from  the  ideal 
representation  of  gods  and  heroes  to  the  portraits  of  real  men,  acquired 
a  nobleness  and  beauty  of  form  which  it  could  never  have  otherwise  at- 
tained. And,  in  fine,  the  intellectual  culture  of  the  Greeks  in  general 
would  not  have  taken  its  liberal  and  elevated  turn,  if  it  had  not  rested  on 
a  poetical  basis. 

y.  Writing  was  jyrobably  known  in  Greece  some  centuries  before  the 
time  of  Cadmus  of  Miletus,  the  eairliest  Greek  liistorian  ;>  but  it  had  not 
been  employed  for  the  purpose  of  preserring  any  detailed  historical  reo- 
ord.  The  lists  of  the  Olympic  Yictors,  and  of  the  kings  of  Sparta  and  the 
.  piytanes  of  Corinth,  which  the  Alexandrean  critics  considered  sufficient- 
ly authenticated  to  serve  as  the  foundation  of  the  early  Greek  chronology ; 
ancient  treaties  and  other  contracts,  which  it  was  important  to  perpetu- 
ate in  precise  terms  ;  determinations  of  boundaries,  and  other  records  of 
a  like  description,  formed  the  first  rudiments  of  a  documentar>'  history. 
Yet  this  was  still  very  remote  from  a  detailed  chronicle  of  contemporary 
events.  And  even  when,  toward  the  end  oi  the  age  of  the  Seven  Sages, 
some  writers  of  historical  narratives  in  prose  began  to  appear  among  the 
lonians  and  the  other  Greeks,  they  did  not  select  domestic  and  recent 
events.  Instead  of  this,  tfa^  began  with  accounts  of  distant  times  and 
eountries,  and  gradn^Uy  narrowed  their  Tiew  to  a  histoiy  of  the  Greeks 

*  CooqMie  tlw  opinions  of  Wolf  sod  Nttssch  on  fhit  snbject,  in  nlstton  tp  dw  Baawr- 
io  eoeuworoy,  as  already  ftvan  by  ua,  p.  8S,  94,  oTtbe  pramit  work. 
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of  recent  times.  So  entirely  did  the  ancient  Greeks  believe  that  the  daily 
discussion  of  common  life  and  oral  tradition  were  sufficient  records  of 
the  events  of  their  own  time  and  country. 

VI.  The  lonians,  who  throughout  this  period  were  the  daring  innova- 
tors and  indefatigable  discoverers  in  the  field  of  intellect,  took  the  lead  in 
history.  They  were  also  the  first  who,  satiated  with  the  childish  amuse- 
ment of  mythology,  began  to  turn  their  keen  and  restless  eyes  on  all 
sides,  and  to  seek  new  matter  for  thought  and  composition.  The  loni- 
ans had  a  peculiar  delight  in  varied  and  continuous  narration.  Nor  is  it 
to  be  overlooked  that  the  first  Ionian  who  is  mentioned  as  a  historian 
was  a  Milesian.  MUetus,  the  birth-place  of  the  earliest  philosophers ; 
flourishing  by  its  industry  and  commerce ;  the  centre  of  the  political 
movements,  produced  by  the  spirit  of  Ionian  independence  ;  and  the  spot 
in  which  the  native  dialect  was  first  formed  into  written  Greek  prose, 
was  evidently  fitted  to  be  the  cradle  of  historical  composition  in  Greece. 
If  the  Milesians  had  not,  together  with  their  neighbors  of  Asia  Minor,  led 
a  life  of  too  luxurious  enjoyment ;  if  they  had  known  how  to  retain  the 
severe  manners  and  manly  character  of  the  ancient  Greeks  in  the  midst 
of  the  refinements  and  excitements  of  later  times,  it  is  probable  that  Mi- 
letus, and  not  Athens,  would  have  been  the  teacher  of  tlie  world.  - 

VII.  Cadmus  (KdSfios),  of  Miletus,  is  mentioned  as  the  earliest  historian, 
and,  together  with  Pherecydes  of  Syros,  whom  we  have  already  treated  of, 
as  the  earliest  vvTiter  of  prose.  It  remains  an  unsettled  point  which  of  the 
two  was  the  earliest  prose  wTitcr,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact 
that  Cadmus  was  the  earliest  Greek  historian.  Tliere  is  ever}'  probabil- 
ity that  he  lived  about  B.C.  540.*  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  foundation 
of  Miletus,  embracing  the  earliest  history  of  Ionia  generally,  in  four  books 
{Krlais  MiA^ou  /col  rr}s  '6\i]s  'Iwv'ias).  The  subject  of  this  history  lay  ia 
the  dim  period,  from  which  only  a  few  oral  traditions  of  an  historical 
kind,  but  intimately  connected  with  mythical  notions,  had  been  preserved. 
The  genuine  work  of  Cadmus  seems  to  have  been  lost  at  a  very  early 
period,  for  the  book  that  l>ore  his  name  in  the  time  of  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
camassus  (that  is,  in  the  Augustan  Age)  was  considered  a  forgery."  AVhen 
Suidas  and  others'  call  Cadmus  of  Miletus  the  inventor  of  the  alphabet, 
this  statement  must  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  confusion  between  the 
mythical  Cadnms,  who  emigrated  from  Phoenicia  into  Greece,  and  the 
writer  under  consideration. 

VIII.  AcusiLACs  {'AKovalXaos),*  of  Argos,  is  the  next  historian  in  order 
of  time.  Although  by  des<^ent  a  Dorian,  he  wrote  liis  history  in  the  Ionic 
dialect,  because  the  lonians  were  the  founders  of  the  historical  style.  He 
probably  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.  Acusilaus  eon- 
fined  his  attention  to  the  mythical  period.  His  object  was  to  collect  into 
a  short  and  connected  narrative  all  the  events  from  the  period  of  chaos 
to  the  end  of  the  Trojan  war.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he  translated 
Hesiod  into  prose,  an  expression  which  serves  to  characterize  his  work. 
He  appears,  however,  to  have  related  many  legends  (iif?erently  from 

»  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v,  ^  Dion.  Hal.,  JxuL  de  Tlnicyd.,  23. 

'  Bekker,  Ani'cd.,  p.  781.  *  mifer,  p.  201. 
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Hesiod,  and  in  the  tone  of  the  Orphic  iheologers  of  his  own  lime.  The 
fragmeulii  ol  Acubilaus  have  been  published  by  Sturz,  Gerte,  1787,  2<i 
ed.,  Lips.,  1824 ;  and  also  in  the  Museum  CrUicum^  vol.  i.,  p.  216,  acqq.^ 
Cambn  1896 ;  and  in  Bintot't  FNtgmaOm  ifiMar.  Qrm,,  by  G.  nd  T.  If  oi- 
ler, voL  L,  p.  100,  uqq.t  Paris,  1841. 

DL  liMOktmon  CE»mrmiotf  of  Mflettt8»  the  loniaii*  was  a  maa  of  a  veiy 
dUferent  eliaiaeter  of  mnii  from  the  pieeediiiff.  He  beioied  to  a  toij 
ancient  and  iUnatxioua  ftmily.  We  haye  only  a  few  partieulan  of  his  life. 
In  B.C.  500  he  endeavored  to  dissuade  his  oonntiyinen  from  roTolting 
from  the  Persians ;  and  when  this  advice  was  disregarded,  he  gave  them 
some  sensible  counsel  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  w  ar,  which  was  also 
neglected.  Previous  to  this,  Hecateeus  had  visited  Egypt  and  many 
other  countries.  He  survived  the  Persian  wars,  and  appears  to  have 
died  about  B.C.  476.'  Hecatseus  wrote  two  works  :  1.  Tltpioios  yrjst  or 
nepffryrjo^tSt  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  contained  a  description 
of  Europe,  and  the  other  of  Asia,  i^igypt,  and  Libya.  Both  parts  were 
anbdmded  into  smallef  sections,  which  are  sometimes  quoted  under  their 
fespeetive  names,  socb  as  Helleapontas,  die.  8.  TtmOkayieu,  or  'irroptoi , 
in  four  boOka»  contaming  an  account  of  the  poetical  ftUes  and  traditions 
of  the  Ghreelm.  His  work  on  geography  was  the  more  importaot,  as  it 
embodied  the  reenlts  of  his  anmerooBtrarels.  Herodotus  knew  the  works 
of  Hecatsos,  and  frequent^  controverts  his  opinions.  Hecatieus  wrote 
in  the  lonio^alect,  in  a  pure  and  simple  style,  which  sometimes  became 
animated  through  the  vividness  of  his  descriptions.  The  fragments  of 
his  works  have  been  collected  by  Clausen,  Hecatcti  Milesii  Fragmenta^  Ber- 
lin, 1831,  and  are  also  given  in  Didot's  Fragnunta  Hi$tor.  Groc.,  by  C.  and 
T.  Miiller,  vol.  i.,  p.  1,  seqq.,  Paris,  1841. 

X.  Phkrkcydks  (*ep€Kj;5775)  of  Leros,  a  small  island  near  Miletus,  also 
wrote  on  genealogies  and  mythical  history,  but  did  not  extend  his  labors 
to  geography  and  ethnography.  He  is  sometimes  called  the  Athenian, 
from  having  spent  tiie  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Athens.*  He  liouridied 
about  the  time  of  the  Persian  war.  His  writings  comprehended  a  great 
portion  of  the  mythical  traditions;  and,  in  particular,  he  gave  a  coploos 
aceount,  in  a  separate  woik,  of  tiie  andent  ttees  (rf*  Athens.  He  was 
mudi  consulted  by  the  later  mythogiaphers,  and  his  numeious  fragments 
must  still  serve  as  the  basis  of  many  mythological  inquiries.  By  fbUoi^ 
ing  a  genealogical  line,  he  was  led  from  Philspus,  the  son  of  Ajax,  dovm 
to  Miltiades,  the  founder  of  the  sovereignty  in  the  Chersonesus.  He  thus 
found  an  opportunity  of  describmg  the  campaign  of  Darius  against  the 
Scythians,  coiirrrning  which  we  have  a  valuable  fragment  of  hi.s  lii.st(ir\'.* 
The  fragments  of  Pherecydes  have  been  collected  by  Sturz,  Fhcrcrydu 
FrcLgmenia^  Lips.,  1824,  2d  ed. ;  and  they  are  also  given  in  Didot's  Frag- 
menta  Histor.  Grac,  by  C.  and  T.  Miiller,  vol.  i.,  p.  70,  seqq.,  Paris,  1841. 

XI.  Obabon  (Xdpogy),*  a  native  of  Lampsacus,  a  Milesian  colony,  also  . 
belongs  to  this  generation,  althoui[^  he  moitiotted  knne  events  which  fel 

4  MikUer,  p.  261.  •  Smith,  Diet.  Bi9gr., «. ». 

*  F«MMu,  D»  Hist.  Graeut  p.  M,  ed.  Westermaim. 

«  A(«.,«.v.;  jnifar,p.9tt.  •  JAIfar,  p.  lOt. 
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io  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  B.C.  465.'  Charon  continued 
the  researches  of  Hecatteus  into  Eastern  ethnography.  He  wrote  (as  was 
the  custom  ol"  these  early  historians)  separate  worlvs  n])ini  lV  r.--ia,  Lil)ya, 
Ethiopia,  &e.  He  also  snbjoinoil  the  history  of  his  <»wn  time,  and  hi^  j)re- 
cedeil  Herodotus  in  narraluig  the  events  of  the  Persian  war,  allhougli 
Herodotus  nowhere  mentions  liim.  From  the  fragments  of  bis  writings 
which  remain,  H  ia  msu^iSaBt  that  his  relation  to  If  erodotus  was  that  of 
a  day  chronicler  to  a  historian,  under  whose  hands  every  thing  acquires 
Uie  and  chanieli^  €haron  wrote,  besides,  a  chronicle  of  his  own  coun- 
ti|^^  PfftT^nd  of  the  early  historians  did,  who  were  thence  called  Horog" 
rwfUm i(*(V<Tffrf^w>.  The  fragments  of  Charon,  together  with  those  of 
Hecatapiis  an^wXanthus,  have  been  published  by  Creuzer,  Hist.  Orac.  An^^ 
hquisi.  Frasrmentat  Heideih.,  1806.  8vo,  and  also  in  Didot's  Fragm.  Hiator* 
Qrac,  by  C.  and  T.  Miiller,  vol.  i.,  p.       srqq.,  Paris,  1841. 

XII.  HKLLANicus  {'EWaviKosY  of  Mylih  ne.  in  the  i.slan(l  of  I.cshos,  was 
almost  a  contemporary  of  Herodotus,  since  we  know  that  at  the  hei_nimin«? 
of  the  Pcloponnesian  war  he  was  sixty-five  years  old,^  and  still  continued 
to  write.  The  character  of  Hellaniciis  as  a  mythotrrapher  and  historian 
is  essentially  dilTerent  from  that  of  the  early  chroniclers,  such  as  Acu- 
silaus  and  Pherecydes.  He  has  far  more  the  character  of  a  learned  com^ 
piler,  whose  objectis  not  merely  to  note  down  events,  bnt  to  arrange  his 
materials,  and  to  oorreet  the  errors  of  others.  Besides  a  number  of 
writings  ^caipnticiilar  legends  and  local  fables,  he  composed  a  work  en- 
ti^ed  ^jtfae  Priostosooo  .Of  Juno  of  Argos,"  in  which  the  women  who  had 
flM^iWIflHHliwod  were  enumerated  up  to  a  very  remote  period  (on  no 
iKi^'ipillinilfj  than  of  certain  obscure  traditions),  and  various  sttiking 
events  of  tfaiBliaioie  times  were  arranged  in  chronological  order,  accord> 
ing  to  this  series.  Another  work,  the  Canieonica  (KapveoviKai),  contained 
a  list  of  the  victors  in  tlie  mnsieal  and  jjoetieal  contests  of  the  Carnea  at 
Sparta.  It  was,  therefore,  one  of  the  first  attempts  at  hirrarv  history. 
Hellaniens  was  a  very  prolilie  writer,  and.  if  we  wi  rf^  to  look  upon  all  the 
titles  that  have  come  down  to  us  as  titles  of  uenuiue  productions  and  dis- 
tinct works,  their  nmuber  would  amount  to  nearly  thirty.  Hut  the  recent 
investigations  of  Preller*  have  shown  that  several  w  orks  bearing  his  name 
are  spurious  androf  later  di^,  and  that  many  others,  which  are'nrefened 
to  as  separate  works,  are  only  chapters  or  sections  of  other  productions. 
Among  the,  w^iks  deemed  spurious,  we  may  mention  the  accounts  of 
FhttiBpia,  J^janiia*  jand  Egypt,  and  also  a  description  of  a  journey  to  the 
oii^.  of  J^teir  Ammon.  Thucydides*  charges  Hellanicus  with  want 
o/afiQj|pi^jn  chronology.  In  his  geographical  view,  also,  he  seems  to 
have  been  greatly  dependent  upon  hid  predecessors,  and  gave,  for  the 
most  part,  what  he  found  in  them.  But  the  ccnUire  for  falsehood,  and 
the  like,  bestowed  un  him  by  such  writers  as  Ctesias,*  Theopompus,^ 
Ephorus,^  and  btr^^jjo,'  is  evidently  one-sided,  and  should  not  bias  us  in 

>  flMlik,  Dtct.  Biogr.,  «,  v. ;  Plut.y  7%«mwf.,  ST.         >  MUUer,  p.  264. 

'  Pamphila  np.  Gell.,  xr.,  33.  *  Dp  HvlJanim  Lesbin  Ilixtorico,  Dnrpat,  1S10.  4to. 
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forming  our  judgment  of  his  merits  or  demerits  as  a  writer ;  for  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  learned  and  dihijcnt  compiler,  and  that,  so  far 
as  his  sources  went,  he  was  a  tnistworthy  (3ne.  The  fragments  of  Hellani- 
cus  have  been  collected  by  Sturz,  Hrllanici  Lcshti  Fragmenta,  Lips.,  1826, 
and  by  C.  and  T.  Miiller,  in  Didot's  Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.y  vol.  i.,  p.  45,  seqq.^ 
Paris,  1841. 

Xin.  AiiiOBg  the  historical  writers  that  remain,  the  most  celebrated, 
and  the  oiiiy  one  descrying  of  mention,  is  Xanthvs*  {WMos),  the  Lydian. 
Qpidas  makes  him  to  have  i)een  a  natire  of  Sardis,  hnt  tiiis  point  is  a 
donbtfhl  one,  as  is  also  the  period  when  he  flooiished.  His  date,  how- 
ever,  is  commonly  fixed  by  modem  scholars  at  B.C.  499.  Xanthus, 
tfaoagh  a  Lydian  by  birth,  reeeiTed  a  Greek  education,  and  wrote  a  his* 
tory  of  Lydia  in  that  language,  of  which  some  considerable  fragments 
have  come  down  to  us.  The  genuineness  of  the  work,  liowever,  which 
went  under  his  name,  was  questioned  by  some  of  the  ancient  prramma- 
rians  themselves,  and  at  the  present  day,  also,  opinions  are  divided. 
Among  modern  scholars,  Creuzer,  in  his  edition  of  the  fragments  of  Xan- 
thus, has  maintained  tlie  genuineness  of  the  work,  while  Welcker  has 
constructed  an  elaborate  argmnent  against  it.'  C.  Miiller  adopts  the 
opinion  of  Welcker.  It  is  certain  that  mnch  of  the  matter  in  the  extant 
ftagments  is  sporions ;  and  the  probability  appears  to  be  that  the  work 
from  whidi  fhey  are  taken  is  the  prodnction  of  an  Alezandrean  grammap 
rian,  ftranded  upon  the  genuine  work  of  Xanthus.  C.  MuUer  has  pointed 
o^  those  passages  which,  in  his  opinion^  are  most  probably  portions  of 
the  original  work.  They  are  of  great  value.  A  work  on  the  Magian  re- 
ligion (yiayiKd)  was  also  ascribed  to  Xanthus,  but  was  indubitably  spuri- 
ous. The  fragments  of  Xanthus  are  collected  in  Creuzer's  Hisiar.  Gr<ec. 
Antiquiss.  Fragmenta,  Heidelb.,  1806,  and  by  C.  and  T.  Miiller,  in  Didot*8 
Fragm.  Hist.  Gro'c.,  vol.  i.,  p.  xx.,  scqq. ;  p.  36,  srqq.,  Paris,  1841. 

XIV.  To  the  Greek  historical  writers  before  Herodotus  modern  schol- 
ars have  given  the  common  name  of  losrofrraphers  (Xoyoypdcboi),  which  is 
applied  by  Thueydides'  to  all  historians  previous  to  himself,  including 
thus  even  Herodotus  in  the  number.  The  appellation  is  a  convenient 
one,  though  perhaps  not  very  correct ;  for  the  term  had  not  so  limited  a 
meaning  as  this  among  the  ancients,  since  Xiiyos  signifies  any  discourse 
in  prose,  and  aeeoidingly  the  Athenians  gave  the  name  to  persons  who 
wrote  judicial  jq)eeches  or  pleadings,  and  sold  them  to  those  who  were 
in  -want  of  them.  These  persons  wto  also  called  Xaymu4,  Be  this, 
howerer,  as  it  may,  the  term  logographer,  as  applied  to  the  historical 
writers  previous  to  Herodotus,  is  meant  to  indicate  a  dass  of  persons 
who  seem  to  have  aimed  more  at  amusing  their  hearers  or  readen  than 
at  imparting  accurate  historical  knowledge.  They  described  in  prose  the 
mythological  subjects  and  traditions  which  liad  previously  been  treated 
of  by  the  epic,  and  especially  by  the  cyclic  poets.  The  omissions  in  the 
narratives  of  their  predecessors  were  probably  tilled  up  by  traditions  de- 
rived from  other  quarters,  in  order  to  produce,  at  least  in  form,  a  c<m- 

9  7Vicy<f.,i.,91. 
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nected  history.  In  many  cases,  as  we  have  already  seen,  they  were 
mere  collections  of  local  and  genealogical  traditions.^  The  first  Greek 
to  whom  the  title  of  historian  properly  and  truly  belonged  was  Herodotus, 
the  Homer  of  history. 


CHAPT£R  XXI. 
THIRD  OR  RAitLT  PROSAIC  PBRIOP  etnHmud, 

*  » 

HERODOTUS.* 

Herodotus  ('Hp(^5oToy),  the  earliest  Greek  historian  (in  the  true  sense 
of  the  term),  was,  according  to  his  own  statement  at  the  beginning  of 
his  work,  a  native  of  Haiicarnassus,  a  Doric  city  in  Caria,  which,  at  the 
time  of  his  birth,  was  governed  by  Artemisia,  a  vassal-queen  of  the  great 
king  of  Persia.    Our  information  respecting  the  life  of  Herodotus  is  ex- 
tremely scanty,  since,  besides  the  meagre  and  confused  article  of  Sui- 
das,  there  are  only  one  or  two  passages  of  ancient  writers  that  contain 
any  dixeot  notlee  of  tba  life  and  age  of  the  historian,  and  the  Teat  nuist 
be  gleaned  from  his  own  work.  He  waa  bom  about  B.C.  484w  Hialluni- 
\j  waa  one.of  tbe  moat  diatingqiriied  in  jHalicamaaana,  and  thna  beeame 
inydlTed  in  the  eivil  oomniotiona  of  the  city. .  Artemiala  had  been  ano* 
ceeded  by  her  eon  Piainddia,  and  he,  in  hia  ton,  fay  hia  son  Lygdamia; 
Thia  laat-mentioned  mler  waa  hoatile  to  the  finnily    Herodotus.  He 
put  to  death  Panyasis,*  who  was  probably  the  ttstemal  uncle  of  the  his- 
torian, and  who  will  be  mentioned  hereafter  as  one  of  the  restorers  of 
epic  poetry ;  and  he  obliged  Herodotus  himself  to  take  refuge  abroad. 
His  flight  must  have  taken  place  at  an  early  age.    MuUer  places  it  about 
B.C.  452,  but  this  is  too  late  a  period.    Herodotus  repaired  to  Samos,  the 
Ionic  island,  where  probably  some  of  his  kinsmen  resided,  since  Panya- 
sis,  too,  is  called  a  Samian.    In  Samos,  he  cultivated  the  Ionic  dialect, 
and  here  too  he  imbibed  the  Ionic  spirit  which  pervades  his  history.  Be- 
fore he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  he  joined  in  an  attempt  made  from  Samos 
to  effect  the  liberation  of  liia  native  city  from  the  yoke  of  Lygdamis.  The 
attempt  proved  aiioceaafiil ;  but  the  baniahment  of  the  tyrant  did  not  give 
tranquillity  to  HaKcanlaaBna,  and  Herodotoa,  who  himaelf  had  beoome 
an  object  of  dialike,  again  left  hia  native  country,  and  aettled  at  Thurii, 
m  Magna  GrMa»  wheie,  ezoepting  the  intervala  of  his  trarela,  he  levent 
the  remainder  of  hia  life.  Whetiier  he,  went  to  Thurii  with  the  flrat 
Athenian  colonists,  in  B.C.  446,  or  whether  he  followed  afterward,  ia  a 
disputed  point.   The  better  opinion  appears  to  be  that  he  did  not  go  with 
the  first  settlers  to  Thurii,  but  followed  them  many  years  after,  perhaps 
about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Pericles.    Tlie  grounds  for  this  opinion 
are  a  passage  in  his  own  work  (v.,  77),  from  which  we  must,  in  all  proba- 
bihty,  infer  that  in  B.C.  431,  the  year  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponiie- 
sian  war,  he  was  at  Athens,  for  it  appears  from  that  passage  that  he  saw 

'  Thirlu  all,  Hist.  Gr.,  ii.,  p.  126,  segq. ;  MiiUtr,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  206,  seqq. 
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the  Propylffia,  which  were  not  completed  till  the  year  in  which  that  war 
began  ;  and  also  the  circumstance  of  his  being  well  acquainted  with  and 
adopting  tiie  principles  of  policy  followed  by  Pericles  and  his  party,  wbicb, 
leads  us  to  the  belief  that  he  witnessed  the  disputes  at  Athens  betwett 
Pericles  and  his  opponents.^ 

The  time  when  Herodotos  wrote  his  history  has  been  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable discussion;  the  following,  howeyer,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
Ihtrest  view  of  the  case.  The  narmtiye  of  the  Peiaian  war,  whtoih  forms 
the  main  substance  of  the' whole  work,  breal^s  uff  with  the  victorious  re- 
turn of  the  Greek  fleet  from  the  coast  of  Asia^  and  the  taking  of  Sestos 
by  the  Athenians,  in  B.C.  479.  But  numerous  events,  which  belong  to 
a  much  later  period,  are  alluded  to  or  mentioned  incidentally,  and  the 
latest  of  them  refers  to  the  year  B.C.  408,  w  hen  Herodotus  was  at  least 
77  years  old.  Hence  it  follows  that,  with  Phny,  we  must  believe  that 
Herodotus  wrote  his  work  in  his  old  ace,  during  his  stay  at  Tliurii,  where, 
according  to  Strabo,  he  also  died  and  was  buried,  for  no  one  mentions 
that  he  ever  returned  to  Greece,  or  that  he  made  two  editions  of  his 
work,  as  some  modern  critics  assume,  who  suppose  that  at  Thurii  he  re- 
Tised  his  work,  and  among  other  things  intsodnised  those  parts  wiueh  i»- 
fer  to  later  events.  The  wl^  work  makes  the  impression  of  a  tnA 
oonqiesition;  there  is  no  trace  of  labor  or  revision;  it  has  aU  the  appear- 
anoe  of  having  been  written  fay  a  man  at  an  advanced  period  of  his  life. 
Its  abrupt  terminaHon,  and  the  feet  that  the  anthor  does  not  tell  ns  what 
in  an  earlier  part  of  his  work  he  distinctly  promises  (e.  g.,  vii.,  213),  prove 
almost  beyond  a  doubt  that  his  work  was  ibe  production  of  the  last  years 
of  his  life,  and  that  death  prevented  his  completing  it.  Had  hO'not  wn^ 
ten  it  at  Thurii,  he  would  scarcely  have  been  called  a  Thurian,  or  the 
Tluirian  historian,  a  name  by  w^hich  he  is  sometimes  distinguished  by  the 
ancients.'  There  are,  lastly,  some  passages  in  the  work  itself,  w  hich 
must  suggest  to  every  unbiased  reader  the  idea  that  the  author  >%TOte 
somewhere  in  the  south  of  Italy.* 

Herodotus  presents  himself  to  our  consideration  in  two  points  of  view ; 
as  a  traveller  and  observer,  and  as  an  historian.  The  extent  of  his  trav- 
els may  be  ascertained  pretty  clearly  from  his  History,  but  the  order  in 
whieh  he  visited  each  place,  and  the  time  of  visiting,  can  not  be  detctm- 
ined.  His  travels,  however,  must  have  occupied  a  considerable  period 
<if  his  life,  and  he  would  seem  to  have  ferst  emtered  upon  them  in  the  full 
etrengft  of  body  and  mind,  and  after  having  been  completely  edseated. 
The  story  of  his  reading  his  work  at  the  Olympic  games,  whidi  has  found 
its  way  into  most  modem  namtives,  has  been  ably  discussed  1^  Dahl- 
uuam,*  and  we  may  say  disproved.  This  story  is  founded  on  a  small 
piece  by  Lucian,  entitled Herodotus  or  Action,"  which  apparently  was 
not  intended  by  the  writer  himself  as  an  historical  truth  ;  and,  in  addition 
to  this,  Herodotus  w  as  only  about  twenty-eight  years  old  when  he  is  said 
to  have  read  to  the  assembled  Greeks  at  Olympia  a  work  which  was  the 

»  SmUk,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 
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resHit  of  most  eztensiye  travelHng  and  research,  and  which  bean  in  erery 
part  of  it  evident  marks  of  the  hand  of  a  man  of  mature  a^e.  Some  crit* 
ics  have  recourse  to  the  «u|)|)ositi()n  that  what  lii^  n  cittd  at  Olyiiipia  was 
only  a  sketch  or  a  portion  of  liis  work  ;  but  lliis  is  in  direct  contradiction 
to  the  statement  of  Lucian,  who  asserts  tliat  he  n  ad  the  whole  of  the 
nine  books,  which,  on  that  occasi<m,  ri  ccivi d  the  names  of  the  Muses. 
If  the  story  in  question  had  been  known  at  all  in  the  time  of  Plutarch, 
this  writer  surely  W(tul(l  not  have  passed  it  over  in  silence,  when  he  tells 
el'^rodotus  having  calumniated  all  the  Greeks,  except  the  Athenians, 
nljfpllia^tlbed  him.  There  k  one  traditkm,  mdeed,  whicb  menlido^  fhit 
flbibiMs  lead  hit  work  at  the  Panafhenaic  festival  at  Athens,  im  B.a 
4i|PE^M|-nid  that  tliera  existed  at  Athens  a  psq»hisma,  gxaating  to  the 
UstoiliK  i  reward  of  ten  talents  from  the  pubUe  treasiHy.*  This  tradi- 
tion, bowevw^  it  not  only  in  contradiction  with  the  time  ^en  be  mnst 
hare  written  Us'Woi^  bat  is  evidently  nothing  more  than  part  and  paroel 
of  the  charj^e,  which  the  author  of  that  contemptible  treatise  on  the  Ma- 
lifmity  of  Herodotus  makes  against  the  historian,  namely,  that  he  -was 
bribed  by  the  Athenians.  The  sonrce  of  all  this  calumnious  scandal  is 
nothing  but  the  petty  vanity  of  the  Tliebans,  w  hich  was  hurt  by  the  truth* 
fill  description  of  their  conduct  durinir  the  war  airainst  Persia.' 

With  a  simplicity  which  char;tc!rri7,(  s  liis  whole  work,  Herodotus  makes 
no  display  of  the  irn'at  e\t<iit  ol  Ins  travels;  and  he  is  so  free  from  the 
ordinary  vanity  of  travellers,  that,  instead  of  acting  a  prominent  part  in 
his  narrative,  he  yiery  seldom  appears  at  all  in  it.  Hence  it  is  impossible 
ftt1M4o  give  any  thing  like  an  aoeorate  chronological  succession  of  his 
tntTels.  !!  11  Qreeoe  Proper,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  there  is 
scareeiy  tHH^^fikiM  of  importance  with  which  h^  is  not  perfectly  ftmiliar 
from  his  own  observation,  and  where  he  did  not  make  inquiries  respecting 
this  or  tbal^fiMfeiibur  point ;  we  may  mention  more  especially  the  orao* 
nlar  plaoee,  such  as  Dodona  and  Delphi.  In  many  quartere  of  Greece, 
such  as  Samoa,  Athens,  Thebes,  and  Corinth,  he  seems  to  have  made  a 
rather  long  stay.  The  spn'<  where  the  great  battles  had  been  fought 
between  the  Hreeks  and  barbarians,  as  Marathon,  Thermopyla;,  Salamis, 
and  Plata'a%  were  well  known  to  him.  and  on  the  whole  route  which 
Xerxe.s  and  his  army  took,  on  their  march  iVom  the  Hellesp<uit  to  Athens, 
there  was  probably  not  a  plact  w  hieli  he  had  not  seen  with  his  own  eyes. 
He  also  visited  most  of  the  (ir*  »  k  islands,  not  only  in  the  .K<,'ean,  but 
even  those  in  the  western  waters  of  fireece,  such  as  Zaeynthus.  As  for 
his  travels  in  foreign  countries,  we  know  that  he  sailed  through  the  Hel- 
leepont,  the  Propontis,  and  crossed  the  Euxine  in  both  directions ;  with 
the  PalQB  Maedtiiritf  iras  but  imperfectly  acquainted.  He  fiuther  visited 
Tbreoe*  and.  MffliUL^  The  Interior  of  Asia  Minor,  especially  Lydia,  was 
wen  known  t<iniiilij'iiid'  io^ras  also  Phoenicia.  He  visited  Tyre  for  the 
speeial  purpose  of  obtainkig  infbrmation  respecting  the  worship  of  Her- 
cules. Previous  to  this  he  had  been  in  Egy^ft^  for  it  was  in  E^^nrpt  that 
his  curiosity  respectintr  Hercules  had  been  excited.' 

-I  P(tt/.,  De  JOdl^  BML^  »  Anilft,  LcT         ~      *  ii.,  Ittt. 
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What  Herodotus  has  done  for  the  history  of  Egypt  surpasses  in  import- 
anrc  cvpry  rliinir  that  was  written  in  am-u  nt  tiiiir.s  111)011  tliat  cuuntry,  al- 
tlioujfh  his  acfuiiiit  of  it  forms  only  an  t  pisudc  m  lu.s\N  ork.  Thrrt>  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  he  niadc  lumaelf  acquainted  with  the  JlL'^vjii  lan 
language,  which  was,  ni  fact,  seareely  necessary  on  accounl  of  tliu  nu- 
paerous  Greek  settlers  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  on  account  of  tiiat  large  class 
tfyenona  who  made  it  their  husinees  to-aet  as  interpreters  b<jliriaeit?tj>i 
Egyptians  and  Greeks;  and  it  appeaxstfaftt  Herodetos  was  aoeoilipnM 
bj  one  of  these  interpreters.  He  traTdled  to  the  sooth  of  'Bgypt^itM'UB 
as  Elqihaatine,  every  where  finrming  >oonneotions  with  the  pikMts;  and 
gathering  inibrmation  npon  the  early  histoiy  of  the  ooontiy  .and  its  retef 
tioas  to  Greece.  He  saw  with  his  own  eyes  all  &e  wonders  of  £g]^ 
and  the  accuracy  of  his  observations  and  descriptions  still  excites  the  as- 
tonishment of  travellers  in  that  country.  The  time  at  which  he  visited 
Eeypt  may  !)e  determined  with  tolerable  accuracy.  He  was  there  shortly 
alter  the  defeat  of  Inarus  by  the  Tersiaii  fjeneral  Meaabyzus,  which  hap- 
pened in  B  (  \  458  ;  for  he  saw  the  battle-tield  still  covered  with  the  bones 
aud  skulls  of  the  slain,'  so  that  his  visit  to  Kgypt  may  be  assiizned  to  about 
B.C.  450.  From  Kgyi)t  he  appears  to  have  made  excursions  to  the  east 
into  Arabia,  aud  to  the  w  est  into  labya,  at  least  as  far  as  Cyreue,  wliicU 
was  wail  known  to  him.  Itisnotimpoi^iblethathe  mayhaTeereB^rWt- 
ed  Carriage.  From  Sgsrpt  he  erpssed  over  by  sea  to  Tyre,  and  insfted 
Palestine ;  that  he  saw  the  Riyers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  thB  intrM 
Babylon,  is<|uite  certain.*  From  thence  he  seems  to  have  traT^ed^ii#ih$ 
ward,"  for  he  saw  the  city  of  Ednitana,  whidi  reminded  hnn  of  Athoirt 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  visited  Susa  also,  but  we  can  not  trace 
him  farther  into  the  interior  of  Asia.  His  desire  to  ineieasete  knowl- 
edge by  travcllini?  does  not  appear  to  have  snbsided  even  in  his  old  ajje, 
for  it  would  seem  that  durmg  his  residence  at  'fhnrii  he  visited  severad 
of  the  Creek  settlements  in  Southern  Italy  and  .Sicily,  though  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  wcfet  of  Europe  was  very  limited,  for  he  straugeiy.  c^Uls  Sar- 
dinia the  greatest  of  all  islands.' 

A  second  source  from  which  Herodotus  drew  his  information  was  the 
literature  of  his  country,  especially  the  poetical  portion,  for  prose  had  not 
yet  been  cultivated  very  extensively,  as  we  have  just  had  occaaiov  to  oty- 
serre.  With  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Hesipd  h^  wimi  |iiKftfi(ViJtrtilili 
though  he  attributed  less  historical  hnportance^to  them rth«iii'«i^|itlMi|li 
heen  ^xpetSM.  He  phioed  them  about  400  yeais  be^ne;  his  emrtlli^ 
with  the  paradoxical  assertion  that  th^  had  inade  t^  tiiQlli)^ 
Gveeks,  a.  subject  to  which  we  have  alluded  in  a  .preff^pp  p«rt  of  the 
present  work.  He  was  also  acquainted  w  ith  the  poetry  of  Alcseus,  Safh 
pho,  Siinonides,  .iSschylua,  and  Pindar.  He  farther  derived  assistance 
from  the  Arimaspea,  the  epic  poem  of  Aristeas,  and  from  the  works  of  the 
,  historical  writers  or  logographcrs  who  had  preceded  him,  such  as  Heca- 
ta'us,  though  he  worked  with  perfect  independence  of  them,  and  occasion- 
ally corrected  mistakes  which  they  had  conuuitted  ;  hut  his  main  sipurces, 
after  all,  w^ere  his  own  investigations  aiul  observations.*  '  ^  ' 

1  iii.,  12.      3  i.,  178,  seqq. ;  1.,  193.       ^  i.,  170 ;  v.,  100 ;  vi.,  9.       *  Smitk,Le. 
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Tlie  object  of  the  work  of  Herodotus  is  to  give  an  account  of  the  strug- 
gles between  t!ie  Greeks  and  Persians,  from  wliich  the  former,  with  the 
aid  of  the  gods,  came  off  victorious.  The  subject,  therefore,  is  a  truly 
national  one,  but  the  discussion  of  it,  especially  in  the  early  part,  led  the 
author  into  various  digressions  and  episodes,  as  he  was  sometimes  obliged 
to  trace  to  distant  times  the  causes  of  the  events  he  had  to  relate,  or  to 
give  a  history  or  description  of  a  nation  or  country,  willi  which,  according 
to  his  view,  the  reader  ought  to  be  made  familiar ;  and  having  once 
launched  out  into  such  a  digression,  he  usually  can  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  telling  the  whole  tale,  so  that  most  of  his  episodes  form  each  an 
interesting  and  complete  whole  by  itself  He  traces  the  enmity  between 
Europe  and  Asia  to  the  mythical  times.  But  he  rapidly  passes  over  the 
mythical  ages  to  come  to  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  who  was  known  to  have 
committed  acts  of  hostility  against  the  Greeks.  This  induces  him  to  give 
a  full  history  of  Crcesus  and  the  kingdom  of  Lydia.  The  conquest  of 
Lydia  by  the  Persians  under  Cyrus  then  leads  him  to  relate  the  rise  of  the 
Persian  monarchy,  and  the  subjugation  of  Asia  iMinor  and  Babylon.  The 
nations  which  are  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  narrative  are  again  <ii8- 
cussed  more  or  less  minutely.  The  history  of  Cambyses  and  his  expedi- 
tion into  Egypt  induce  him  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  Egyptian  history. 
The  expedition  of  Darius  against  the  Scythians  causes  him  to  speak  of 
Scythia  and  the  north  of  Europe.  The  kingdom  of  Persia  now  extended 
from  Scythia  to  Gyrene,  and  an  army  being  called  in  by  the  Cyreneans 
against  the  Persians,  Herodotus  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  Gyrene 
and  Libya.  In  the  mean  time,  the  revolt  of  the  lonians  breaks  out,  which 
eventually  brings  the  contest  between  Persia  and  Greece  to  an  end.  An 
account  of  this  insurrection,  and  of  the  rise  of  Athens  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Pisistratidae,  is  followed  by  what  properly  constitutes  the  principal 
part  of  the  work,  and  the  history  of  the  Persian  war  now  runs  on  in  a 
regular  channel  until  the  taking  of  Sestos.* 

In  this  manner  alone  was  it  possible  for  Herodotus  to  give  a  record  of 
the  vast  treasures  of  infonnation  which  he  had  collected  in  tlie  course 
of  many  years.  But  these  digressions  and  episodes  do  not  impair  the 
plan  and  unity  of  the  work,  for  one  thread,  as  it  were,  runs  through  the 
whole,  and  the  episodes  are  only  like  branches  that  issue  from  one  and 
the  same  tree :  each  has  its  pecuhar  charms  and  beauties,  and  yet  is 
manifestly  no  more  than  a  part  of  one  great  whole.  The  whole  structure 
of  the  liistory  thus  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  grand  epic  poem. 
The  work,  however,  has  an  abrupt  termination,  and  is  probably  incomplete 
This  opinion  is  strengthened,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  fact  that  in  one 
place  the  author  promises  to  give  the  particulars  of  an  occurrence  in  an- 
other part  of  liis  work,  though  the  promise  is  nowhere  fulfilled  (vii.,  213) ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  stor>'  that  a  favorite  of  the  historian,  of 
the  name  of  Plesirrhous,  who  inherited  all  his  property,  also  edited  the 
work  after  the  author's  death.  The  division  of  the  histor>-  into  nine 
books,  each  bearing  the  name  of  a  muse,  was  probably  made  by  some 


•  Smithy  I.  c.  -  Plot.  Hcpluest.  ap,  Phot.y  BtbL  Cod.,  190. 
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grammarian,  for  there  is  no  indication  in  the  iirtiole  woik  of  the  division 
having  been  made  by  the  authiHr  himself.' 

There  are  two  passages*  in  which  Herodotus  pnmiises  to  write  a  hia- 
tosy  of  Assjnria,  whieh  was  eitfier  to  form  a  part  of  his  great  w<»k,  or  to 
be  an  independent  treatise  by  itself.  Whether  he  ever  carried  his  plan 
into  e^ct  is  a  question  of  considerable  doubt ;  the  probability  is  that  he 
never  did.  Layard  is  wrong  when  he  says,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
work  on  Nineveh,  that  Aristotle'  had  seen  this  history  of  Assyria.  Aris- 
totle merely  mentions  a  fact  in  natural  history  of  which  a  certain  author 
was  jfrnorant,  for  that  author,  in  his  account  of  the  taking  of  Nineveh, 
describes  im)  f  aijle  drinkinj/  Hut  tho  name  of  that  author,  in  tlie  best 
MSS.,  is  'HaioSos,  whicli  rciuliii^^  is  n  tained  by  Bekker ;  and  liowever  it 
may  seem  more  probable  that  Herodotus  should  have  described  the  tak- 
ing of  Nineveh  than  Hesiod,  yet,  even  if  so,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
Aristotle  did  not  cite  from  memory,  or  copy  from  some  other  less  accu- 
rate writer.* 

The  life  of  Homer  in  the  lonie  dialect,  which  was  formeriy  attributed 
to  Herodotus,  and  is  printed  at  the  end  of  scTeral  editipns  of  his  work,  is 
now  universally  acknowledged  to  be  a  production  of  a  later  date,  thou^ 
it  was  undoubtedly  written  9t  a  comparatiTely  early  period,  and  contains 
some  Taluable  infonnation. 

It  now  remains  to  add  a  few  remarks*  on  the  character  of  the  work 
of  Herodotus,  its  importance  as  an  historical  authority,  and  its  style  and 
language.  Tlie  whole  work  is  pervadtnl  by  a  profoundly  religious  idea, 
which  distinguishes  Herodotus  from  all  other  Greek  historians.  This 
idea  is  the  .strouir  belief  in  a  divine  power  existing  apart  and  independent 
of  man  and  nature,  which  assigns  to  every  being  its  sphere.  This  sphere 
no  one  is  allowed  to  transgress  without  disturbing  the  order  whicli  has 
existed  from  the  beginning  in  the  moral  world,  no  less  than  in  the  phys- 
ical ;  and  by  disturbing  this  order,man  brings  about  his  own  destruction. 
Tliis  divine  power  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Herodotus,  the  cause  of  all  ex- 
ternal events,  although  he  does  not  deny  the  ftee  activity  of  man,  or  es- 
tablish a  blind  law  of  fiite  or  necessity.  The  divine  power  vrith  him  is 
rather  the  manifestation  of  eternal  justice,  which  keeps  all  things  in  m 
proper  equilibrium,  assigns  to  each  bfiing  its  path,  and  keeps  it  within  its 
bounds.  Where  it  punishes  overweening  haughtiness  and  insolence,  it 
assumes  the  character  of  the  divine  Nemesis,  and  nowhere  in  history  had 
Nemesis  overtaken  and  chastised  the  offender  more  obviously  than  in  the 
contest  between  Greece  and  Asia,  ^^^len  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  C7wi/ 
of  (he  gods  (<p66yos  rwv  ^eccv\  as  he  often  does,  we  must  understand  this 
divine  Nemesis,  who  appears  sooner  or  later  to  pursue  or  destroy  him 
who,  in  frivoloiis  insolence  and  conceit,  raises  himself  above  his  proper 
sphere.  Herodotus  every  where  shows  the  most  profound  reverence  for 
every  thing  wjiichhe  conceives  as  divine,  and  rarely  ventures  to  express 
an  opinion  on  what  ke  considerB  a  sacred  or  religious  mystery,  though 
now  and  then  he  can  not  refirain  ftom  expressing  a  doubt  in  regard  to  the 

»  UntUh,  I.  c.  2  i.^  100, 184.  »  Aristot.^  De  ^n.,  viii.,  la 
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correctness  of  the  popular  belief  of  his  countrymen,  commonly  owing  to 
the  influence  wliicii  the  Egyptian  priests  exercised  on  his  mind,  but  in 
general  his  good  sense  and  sagacity  were  too  strong  to  allow  him  to  be 
misled  by  vulgar  notions  and  errors.^ 

It  would  be  vain  to  deny  that  Herodotus  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  credu- 
lous, and  related  things  without  putting  to  himself  the  question  as  to 
whether  they  were  possible  aft  all  or  not ;  his  politioiil  knowledge,  and  his 
aoquamtance  with  tiie  laws  of  nature,  Weie  equally  defident ;  and,  owing 
to  ^leM  deieienoies,  he  frequently  does  not  riae  aboTe  the  rank  of  a  niero 
ato^H«illBr,  4ih  title  which  Ariatotie  bestows  upon  hiuL*  Bat,  notwith- 
atandlng  all  this,  it  is  evident  that  he  had  foimed  a  bi^  notion  of  the 
dignity  Of  history ;  and,  in  order  to  realize  his  idea,  he  exerted  aU  his 
powers,  and  cheerfully  went  through  more  difficult  and  laborious  prepare* 
tions  than  any  other  historian  either  before  or  after  him.  In  order  to 
form  a  fair  judgment  of  the  historicril  vahie  of  the  work  of  Herodotus,  we 
must  distinguish  those  parts  in  wliich  he  speaks  from  his  own  observa- 
tion, or  gives  the  results  of  his  own  investigations,  from  those  in  which 
he  merely  repeats  what  he  was  told  by  priests,  interpreters,  guides,  and 
the  like.  In  the  latter  case  he  undoubtedly  wjis  often  deceived  ;  but  he 
never  intrudes  such  reports  as  any  thing  more  than  they^ really  are ;  and, 
under  the  influence  of  his  natural  good  sense,  he  yery  frequently  cautions 
Ua  feader  by  some  soch  remark  aa  <'I  know  this  only  from  hearsay,"  or 
''I  hare  been  told  so,  but  do  not  believe  it."  The  same  caution  should 
guide  us  in  his  account  of  the  early  histoiy  of  the  Greeks,  on  which  he 
tngdiea  eidy  in  episodes,  for  he  is  generalfy  satisfied  with  aome  one  trap 
diliaii,  without  entering  into  any  critical  examination  or  comparison  with 
other  traditions,  which  he  silently  rejects.  But,  wherever  he  speaks  from 
his  own  observation,  Herodotus  is  a  real  model  of  truthfulness  and  accu- 
racy ;  and  the  more  those  countries  of  which  he  treats  have  been  ex- 
plored by  modern  travellers,  the  more  firmly  has  his  authority  been  estab- 
hsTied.s  ' 

The  dialect  in  which  Herodotus  wrote  is  the  Ionic,  intennixed  with 
epic  or  poetical  expressions,  and  sometimes  even  with  Attic  and  Doric 
forms.  This  peculiarity  of  his  language  called  forth  a  number  of  lexi- 
cographical works  of  learned  grammarians,  all  of  which  are  lost,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  remnants  in  the  Homeric  glosses  (Ac^ct;).  The  excel* 
lendee  of  hia  style  do  not  consist  in  any  artistic  or  melodioua  sirueture 
of  his  sentences,  but  in  the  antique  and  epic  coloring,  the  tiaiispaxent 
deamesa,  the  lively  flow  of  his  narrative,  the  natural  and  unaflTected 
gracefulness,  and  the  occasional  ngns  of  carelessness.  There  is,  perhapSi . 
no  work  in  the  whole  range  of  ancient  literature  which  so  closely  resem- 
bles a  familiar  and  homely  oral  narration  as  that  of  Herodotus.  Its 
reader  can  not  help  feeling  as  though  he  was  listening  to  an  old  man, 
who,  from  the  inexhaustible  stores  of  his  knowledge  and  experience,  tells 
his  stories  with  that  single-hearted  simplicity  and  naivete  which  are  the 
marks  and  indications  of  a  truthful  spirit.* 

>  Smith,  L  c.  ^  Aristot.,  Be  Animal.  Gener.,  iii..  5.  ^  Smith,  I  c 

*  Smitkf  L  c   Compare  DakLmannt  Life  of  Herodotus,  p.  127,  soj'/..  ibiig.  iraiibl. 
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Notwithstanding,  however,  all  the  merits  and  excellencies  of  Herodo- 
tu«,  there  were,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  certain  writers  of  antiquity 
who  attacked  the  historian  on  very  serious  points,  both  la  r^ard  to  the 
form  and  the  rabstanoe  of  his  woric.  Beridat  OteaiMi  Harpooim* 
tkMB,  Manetho,  and  one  Pollio,  are  mentioned  as  autboxB  of  woila  against 
Heiodotas;  ImtaBoftliemhaTepeiidiediWjtk  tin  exception  of  one  be^^ 
ing  tiie  name  of  Hntaieli,  and  entitled  tbpi  r^t  'EpMrw  Swcmi«e(sr, 

On  the  Mafignity  of  HerodotoB,**  wludi  IB  <uil  of  tiie 
tions  of  every  kind.   It  is  written  in  a  mean  and  malignant  apirit,  and  is 
prohaldar  the  work  of  some  yoang  ihetoneian  or  sopliist,  wiio  oompoaed  it 
aa  an  exercise  in  polemiea  or  controyeriy.* 

■  DI.TtORS  OV  HSKOBOTVt.. 

Herodotna  wm  first  pnbUthed  in  a  Latin  translation  by  Laurentiua  Valla,  VeBlMy 
1474 ;  and  the  lhat  adition  of  tbe  Graak  original  ia  that  of  Aldoa  Maautiiia,  Yenica,  IMS, 

fol.,  which  was  followed  by  twu  Pnslc  editions,  in  1541  and  1557,  fnl.  T)\p  text  is  great- 
ly corrected  in  the  edition  of  II.  Stephens,  Paris,  1570  and  1592,  fol.,  which  was  followed 
jby  tbat  of  Jungermann,  Frankfort,  ld08,  fol.,  reprinted  at  Geneva  in  1618,  and  at  London 
in  1679,  ftL  Tba  adittoa  of  Jamea  Gnmovtna,  Lafdan,  1715,  lU^  haa  a  paanUar  Tataa^ 
flrom  liis  having  made  use  of  the  excellent  Mcdiccan  MS. ;  but  it  was  greatly  surpassed 
by  the  edition  of  P.  VVesscling  and  L.  C.  Valckenaer,  Amsterdam,  1763,  fol.  Both  the 
language  and  the  matter  are  there  treated  with  great  care ;  and  the  learned  apparatua 
ortbia  adition,  wttb  tba  «Be«|itioii  oTtiianotM  ofGroao^liiB,  was  tftarwavdiaeoriMvatad 
in  the  edition  of  Schweighaeuser,  Strasburg  and  Paris,  1806, 6  vols,  in  12  parts  (reprinted 
in  London,  1824,  in  6  vols.,  and  again  in  1830,  in  5  vols.  8vo),  with  a  valuable  Lexicon 
Herodoteum.  The  editor  had  compared  several  new  MSS.,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  give 
a  tait  graatty  aiqierlor  to  tbat  of  Ua  pvedecaaaora.  Tha  beat  edition  after  tbia  ia  tbat 
of  Gaisford,  Oxford,  J834, 4  vols.  8vo,  who  incorporated  in  it  neatly  ill  the  notes  of  Wes- 
aeling,  Valckenaer,  and  Schweighaeuser,  and  also  made  a  collation  of  some  English  MSS. 
A  reprint  of  this  edition  appeared  at  Leipzig  in  1824, 4  vols.  8vo.  The  lust  great  edition, 
In  wbieb  tba  anbjeetpmatter  also  ia  conaidered  witb  reftmnea  to  modem  diaeoyeriea,  ia 
tbMt  of  BfVhr,  Leipzig,  1830,  &c.,  4  vols.  8vo.  An  edition  with  valuable  English  notes 
baa  been  commenced  in  the  BibUothera  Classica,  under  the  superintendence  of  Professor 
Long,  Loudon,  8vo.  A  revised  text,  with  Latin  translation,  and  a  valuable  dissertation 
on  tbe  lonie  dialect  by  W.  Dindorf,  fbrma  one  of  tbe  volttBeo  of  Didot'a  BibUotbeoa  Gne- 
ca,  Paris,  1844,  royal  8vo.  Among  the  school  editions,  which  are  numerous,  we  may 
especially  mention  those  of  Motthijp,  Lpipzig,  1P25,  2  vols.  8vn  ;  Steger,  Gissa>,  1827-29, 
3  Tola.  8vo ;  Long,  London,  1830, 8vo ;  Bekker,  Berlin,  1833  and  1837, 8vo ;  Stocker,  Lon- 
doii,  1M9,9  vola.  Itao,  U  ed.,  eantahilBf  mavdy  a  cantiBiwaa  blaiary  of  tba  Fandaa 
wars ;  and  tbat  of  Lbardy,  la  tba  eaUeeUoa  ofHanpt  and  taqppa,  Lein^  1880,  Ae^ 
12mo. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  translation  of  Larcher'a  Notes  by  Cooley,  London,  1844,  2 
▼Ola.  8ro,  and  a  aeleetad  eomnenlaiy  on  the  wboto  ofHerodotiia  by  Dawaon  Toimt, 
Ox0Hd,  1648, 8v0b 


*  SmUky  {.  e.  On  the  whole  subject  of  theUfb  aadWrltinffB  of  Herodotus,  consult  the 
aoualleat  %otli  of  Dablmann  Joat  eltad. 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 
FOURTH  OR  ATTIG  PERIOD. 

INTRODUCTORy  REMARKS.* 

I.  Greek  literature,  so  far  as  we  have  hitherto  followed  its  progress, 
was  a  common  property  of  the  ditferent  races  of  the  nation ;  each  race 
cultivating  that  species  of  composition  wliich  w  as  best  suited  to  its  dispo- 
sitions and  capacities,  and  impressing  on  it  a  correspondmg  character. 
In  this  manner  the  <»ty  of  Miletus  iu  Ionia,  the  JCoIians  in  the  island  of 
Lesbos,  the  colonies  in  Magna  Greda  and  Sicily,  as  well  as  the  Greeks 
of  the  mother  country,  created  new  forms  of  poetiy  and  eloqnenoe*  The 
Tarious  sorts  of  ezceUence  thus  produced  did  not,  after  the  age  of  tie 
Homeric  poetry,  remain  the  exdusiye  property  of  the  race  among  which 
they  originated.  A  national  literature  was  early  fonned ;  eveiy  Uteraiy 
woik  in  the  Greek  language,  in  whateirer  dialect  it  might  be  oonqiosed, 
was  enjoyed  by  the  whole  Greek  nation. 

II.  But  the  literature  of  Greece  necessarily  assumed  a  different  form, 
when  Athens,  raised  as  well  by  her  political  power  and  other  external 
circumstances  as  by  the  mental  qualities  of  her  citizens,  acquired  the 
rank  of  a  Capital  of  Greece  with  respect  to  literature  and  art.  Not  only 
was  her  copious  native  literature  received  with  admiration  by  all  the 
Greeks,  but  her  judgment  and  taste  were  predominant  in  all  things  relat- 
ing to  language  and  the  arts,  and  decided  what  should  be  generally  recog- 
nized as  the  dassii^:  literature  of  Greece,  long  before  the  Alexandrine 
critics  had  prepared  their  canons.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  more  important 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Greek  intellect  than  the  time  when  Athens 
obtained  this  pre-emiiience  over  her  sister  statto. 

III.  The  eharacter  of  the  Athenians  peculiarly -fitted  them  to  take  this 
lead.  Encrg}'  in  action  and  cleverness  in  the  use  of  langoage  were  the 
qualities  w  hich  most  distinguished  the  Athenians  in  comparison  with  the 
other  Greeks,  and  which  are  most  clearly  seen  in  their  political  conduct 
and  their  literature.  1'he  consciousness  of  dexterity  in  the  use  of  words, 
which  the  Athenians  ciillivated  more  than  the  other  Greeks,  induced  them 
to  subject  ever>'  thing  to  discussion.  Hence,  too,  arose  a  copiousness  of 
speech,  \ery  strikinij  as  compared  with  the  brcTity  of  the  early  Greeks; 
a  copiousness  which  subsequently  displayed  itself  in  so  marked  a  degree 
both  in  the  field  of  literature  and  the  arena  of  eloquence,  though  chae* 
tened  at  the  same  time,  and  stripped  of  all  fidse  and  meretiieiQiis  oruk 
nent  by  the  severity  of  Attic  taste. 

nr.  Befine  the  Fenian  war,  however,*  Athens  had  centribiiteid  teas 
than  many  other  citiea,  herinferiersinniagnitadeandinpoiljtioaliinpoil* 
ance,  to  the  intellectual  progress  of  Greece.  She  had  produced  no  artists 

1  JfiUler,  Hut,  Or.  LU.,  p.  975,  Mff-  • 
>  Vtiriwidt,  HUt.  ftr.,  vol.  lU.,  p. »,  ed.  1646, 6vo. 
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to  be  compared  ^riKh  those  of  Argos,  Coiiiith,  Sicyon,  ^Egina,  Tjuwniii 
and  of  many  cities  both  in  the  eastern  and  western  colonieB.  3he  coaU 
boast  of  no  poets  so  celebrated  as  those  of  the  Ionian  and  .£olian  schools. 
Bat  her  peaceful  ivories  quickly  followed,  and  outshone  her  Tiotories, 
conquests,  and  political  ascendency*  In  the  period  between  the  Persian 
and  the  Peloponncsian  wars,  both  liteiatmre  and  the  fine  arts  began  to 
tend  toward  Athens,  as  their  most  favored  seat.  For  here,  above  all  other 
parts  of  Greece,  genius  and  talents  were  encouraged  by  an  ample  field 
of  exertion,  by  public  sympathy  and  api)laii,se,  as  well  as  by  the  prospect 
,  of  other  rewards,  which,  however,  were  much  more  sparingly  bestowed. 
Accordingly,  it  was  at  Athens  that  architecture  and  sculpture  reached  the 
higliest  di  grec  of  perfection  which  either  ever  attained  in  the  ancient 
world,  and  that  (ireek  poetr>'  was  enriched  with  a  new  kind  of  composi- 
tion, the  drama,  wliich  united  the  leading  features  of  every  species  before 
odtiTated  in  a  new  whole,  and  exhibited  all  the  grace  and  vigor  of  the 
Greek  imagination,  together  with  the  fliU  compass  and  the  highest  refine- 
ment of  the  form  of  the  language  peculiar  to  Attica.^ 

V.  The  Diama,  indeed,  was  the  branch  of  literature  whidi  peenliaily 
algnaligsd  the  age  of  Ferieles.  The  steps  by  which  it  was  brought  throuj^ 
a  series  of  innovations  to  the  fonn  which  it  presents  in  its  earliest  extant 
remains  are  still  a  sulgeot  of  controversy  among  antiquarians ;  and  even 
the  poetical  character  of  the  authors  by  whom  these  changes  were  effect- 
ed, and  also  of  their  works,  is  involved  in  great  uncertainty.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  no  want  of  merit  or  of  absolute  worth 
"which  caused  them  to  be  neglected  and  forgotten,  but  only  the  superior 
attraction  of  the  form  which  the  drama  finally  assumed. • 

VI.  We  now  proceed  to  the  history  of  the  Drama,  its  origin  and  progs- 
ress,  and  will  endeavor  to  show  how  the  utmost  beauty  and  elegance 
were  gradually  developed  out  of  rude,  stiff,  antique  forms : 

I.  OBIOIN  OF  TBlOBPy.' 

VII.  The  Thigedy  {rpay^Mk)  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  as  well  as  their 
Oomedy  (iMy>y8(s),  eonl49ssedty  originated  in  the  worship  of  Dionysus  or 
Bacchus.  This  worship  was  of  a  two-fold  character,  correspondhig  to  the 

different  conceptions  which  were  anciently  entertained  of  Dionysus,  as 
the  changeable  god  of  flourishing,  decaying,  or  renovated  nature,  and  the 
'  various  fortunes  to  which  in  that  character  he  was  considered  to  be  sub- 
ject at  the  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

VIII.  Hence  the  festivals  of  Dionysus  at  Athens  and  elsewliere  were 
all  solemnized  in  the  months  nearest  to  the  shortest  day,  coiucidently 
with  the  changes  going  on  in  the  course  of  nature,  and  by  which  his  wor- 
shippers conceived  the  god  himself  to  be  affected.  His  mournful  or  joy 
ous  fortunes,  his  mystical  death,  symbolizing  the  death  of  all  vegetation 
in  the  winter,  and  his  birth*  indicating  the  renovation  of  all  nature  in  the 
spring,  anffhis  struggles  in  passing  from  one  state  to  another,  were  not 
oitfy  represented  and  sympathised  in  by  the  dith3nrambic  singers  and 

»  TkirluxUly  L  c.  a  Id. 

*  MUter,  mat.  Gr,       p.  US ;  AnM,       Ant.,  9.  v.     •  FUA.,  De  Ug.,  Ul.,  p.  TOOL 
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dancers,  but  they  also  carried  their  enthusiaem  so  far  as  to  fancy  them- 
selves under  the  influence  of  the  same  events  as  the  goil  himself,  and,  in 
their  attempts  to  identify  themselvrs  with  him  and  his  fortunes,  assumed 
the  character  of  the  subordinate  divinities,  the  Satyrs,  Nymphs,  and  Pan- 
es, who  fonned  the  mythological  train  of  the  god. 

IX.  Hence  arose  the  custom  of  the  disguise  of  satyrs  being  taken  by 
Uig  .worshippers  at  the  festivals  of  Dionysus ;  from  the  choral  songs  and 
^iHtaWWl^AMii  the  Ctreeiaii  tragedy  originated,  being  from  its  oommence- 
lijy^liMlAct^  iRith  the  puhlie  rejoicings  and  ceiemonieB  <tf  Dumysoe  in 
^ip^Mii  Itomedy  was  more  a  sport  and  meiriment  of  the  country  fes- 
Mttif^  ^  IhxStt  the  yeiy  name  of  Tragedy  (r^oT^n),  far  from  sigm^g 
■i^lMMg  iboorhM  or  pathetic,  is  most  probably  deriyed  from  tiie  goat- 
noBf  a|ij^tarance  of  the  satyrs,  who  sang  or  acted  with  mimetic  gestieaia- 
tions  (<^>xi|<r»)  the  old  Bacchic  soni^s,  with  Silenus,  the  constant  compan- 
ion of  Dionysus,  for  their  leader.'  From  their  resemblance  in  dress  and 
action  to  floats,  they  were  sometimes  called  rpdyoi^  and  their  song  rpcry- 
<^5/o,  "  the  poat-song."  Accordinir  to  another  opinion,  the  word  rpay- 
q>Sia  was  hrst  corned  from  tlie  goat  tliat  was  the  prize  for  the  best  ode  or 
song  in  honor  of  Dionysus.'  This  di  rivalinn,  however,  as  well  as  an- 
other, connecting  it  with  the  goat  oflt  red  on  the  altar  of  the  god,  around 
which  the  chorus  sang,  is  not  equally  supported  by  either  the  etymolog- 
ical principles  of  the  language  or  tiie  analogone  instanee  of  ic«/if>8{a,  "  the 
lerekeong."* 

X.  But  tiie  Diottysian  dithyrambs  were  not  always  of  a  gay  and  joyons 
diaiacter :  they  were  capable  of  expressing  the  extremes  of  sadness  and 
wild  lamentation,  as  wett  as  the  entimsiasm  of  joy ;  and  it  was  from  the 
dithyrambic  songs  of  a  mournful  cast,  probably  sung  originally  in  the  win- 
ter months,  that  the  stately  and  solemn  tragedy  of  the  Greeks  arose.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  in  the  most  ancient  times  the  di- 
thyrambic song  was  not  executed  by  a  regular  chorus.  A  crowd  of  wor- 
shippers, under  the  influence  of  wine,  danced  up  to  and  around  a  blazing 
altar,  led  probably  by  a  flute-player,  the  subject  of  the  song  being,  as  al- 
ready remarked,  the  birth  and  adventures  of  Dionysus.*  It  is  a  reason- 
able conjecture  that  the  coryphaeus,  or  leader  of  this  irregular  chorus, 
occasionally  assumed  the  character  of  the  god  himself,  while  the  rest  of  the 
tain  or  eonnu  represented  hli  noisy  band  of  thyrsos-beaiing  foHawen.* 

XI.  The  first  improrement  in  the  mode  of  perfinnung  the  dithyramb 
was  introdneed  by  Asiok,  a  celebrated  oiChanedos  6f  Melhymna  m  'Les- 
bos, who  floorished  in  the  days  of  Stesichoms  and  Feriander,  and  to  whom 
we  hare  already  alluded.  He  is  generally  admitted  to  have  been  the  in- 
ventor of  the  CfyeHe  ehonm  {kIkKios  xop6$)i  in  which  the  dithyramb  was 
danced,  after  a  more  regular  fashion,  axotmd  the  blazing  altar  by  a  band 
of  fifty  men  or  boys,  to  a  Ijrric  accompaniment.  The  idea  seems  to  have 
been  borrowed  by  him  from  the  Dorian  choral  odes,  with  their  regular 
lyric  moTements,  since  Ariou  travelled  extensively  in  the  Dorian  states 

^  Bode,  Gesch.  d.  Hell.  Dichtk.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  31.  »  BettOey,  PAoIor.,  ]».  M9. 

*  Etym.  Mag.,  p.  TG-l ;  Eurip.,  Jiacch.,  \'.U  ;  AUian,  V.  //.,  iii.,  40. 

♦  PUU.,  Leg.^  iii.,  p.  700,  B.  *  DoncUdson,  Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  p.  25,  bill  ed. 
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of  Hellas,  and  hud  ample  opportunities  ol  ubsei  ving  the  varieties  of  choral 
worship,  and  of  introducing  any  improvement  which  he  might  wish  to 
makeinit.^' 

Xn»  PreTkniB  to  the  tima  of  Arion,  tlie  leadm  of  the  wiUt  ir^gular 
comas,  ¥iuoh  danced  the  dithynuoab,  bewaM  the  eonrows  of  Bacchus,  or 
cmmneoioiated  hie  wondeiiAil  birth  in  qiontaneoiiB  effiuiona,  aeoompa- 
nied  by  suitable  actioji,  for  whidi  thegr  trusted  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
wine-cup.  This  is  the  meaning  of  Aristotle^  assertion,  that  this  primi- 
tive  Tragedy  was  "extemporaneous"  {(Hbrotrx^taarueii).*  Arion,  how- 
ever, by  composing  regular  poems  to  be  sung  to  the  lyre,  at  once  raised 
the  dithjTamb  to  a  literary  position,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  stately 
superstructure  which  was  afterward  erected.  He  turned  the  comus  also, 
or  moving  crowd  of  worshippers,  into  a  standing  chorus,  of  the  same  kind 
as  that  which  gave  Stesichorus  his  surname.  He  was  the  inventor,  also, 
of  the  tra^ru:  style  (jpayiKov  rpitrov  ivperf]i),  that  is,  he  introduced  a  style 
of  music  or  harmony  adapted  to  and  intended  for  a  chorus  of  Satyrs. 

XIII.  Next  in  order  was  Thespis,  the  celebrated  contemporary  of  Pis- 
istratus,  to  whom  the  invention  of  Greek  tragedy  has  been  generally  as- 
fip>ed.  He  was  bom  at  Icarius,'  an  Attic  deme,*  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  centmy  B.C.f  His  birth-place  derived. its  name,  acoording  to 
tradition,  firom  the  father  of  Erigone;*  it  had  always  been  a.seQl  of  the 
religion'Of  Bacchus,  and  the  origin  of  Athenian  tragedy  and  comedy  hee 
been  confidently  referred  to  the  drunken  festivals  of  the  place ;  indeed,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  name  itself  may  point  to  the  old  mimetic  ex- 
hibitions which  were  common  there.' 

XrV'^.  Thespis  is  said  to  have  introduced  an  actor  for  the  sake  of  afford- 
ing an  interval  of  rest  to  the  Dionysian  chorus.*  The  actor  was  called 
{nroKpiT-nsj  from  inroKplvcffOou,  "to  answer,"  because  he  answered,  as  it  were, 
the  songs  of  the  chorus.  This  actor  was  generally,  perhaps  always,  the 
poet  himself  He  invented  a  disguise  fur  the  iacc  by  means  of  a  pig- 
ment, prepared  from  the  herb  purslain ;  and  afterward  constructed  a  linen 
mask,  in  order,  probably,  that,  he  might  be  able  to  sustain  more  than  one 
obarai^r.*'  He  is  also  said  to  haTe  introduced  seme  important  altttaitioiis 
into  the  dances  of  the  .chorus,  and  his  figures  were  known  in  the  d^  of 
Aristophanes.**  .  He  did  not,  however,  as  a^  actor,  confine  his  q^eecfa  to 
mere  narration;  he  addressed  it  to  the  chorus,  whidb  carried  on  with  him, 
by  means  of  its  leaders,  a  sort  of  dialogue.  <The  chinus,  when  not  dan- 
cing, stood  upon  the  steps  of  the  thymele  {dufUknU  or  altar  of  Bacchus ; 
and  in  order  that  he  might  address  them  from  an  equal  eljBvation,  he  was 
placed  upon  a  table  (^AecJs),"  which  was  thus  the  predecessor  of  the  stage, 
between  which  and  the  thymele,  in  later  times,  there  was  always  an  in- 
tervening space.  The  wagon  of  ThespiSy  of  which  Horace  writes,  must 


>  Donaldson,  p.  39.  >  Arutot.,  Poet,,  e.  4. 

>  SukL, 9.9.  «  Leake,  Demi  o/AtHeOt p.  IM. 

•  Bentley,  however,  flxea  the  time  of  Thespis'a  first  exhibition  at  536  B.C. 

•  Steph.  Byz.yS.  v.  'Uapia. ;  Hyq-in.,  Fab.,  130.       '  Athen.,  ii.,  p.  40  ;  Donald.fon,  p.  47. 

•  Diog.  Loot.,  ii.,  60.  »  Wekker,  Nachtrag,  p.  27 1 ;  Thirlwail,  Hist.  Gr.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  196. 
>•  rcqi.,  1479.  "  WUfifar,  NadOrag,  p.  MS. 
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have  arisen  from  some  confusioa  between  thit  atftnding-place  for  tke  actor 
and  the  wagon  of  Susarion.^ 

XV.  The  custom  introduced  by  Thespis  was  continued  by  Phrynichus. 
But  ds  it  was  clear  that,  if  the  chorus  took  an  active  and  independent  part 
in  such  a  play,  it  would  have  been  obliged  to  leave  its  original  and  char- 
aetaristio  apfaere,  ^chylus,  in  oooaeqiienoe,  added  a  aeoopd  aetor,  ao 
thi(t  the  aetion  aad  the  dialogae  became  now  independent  of  tbe  cboiraa^ 
and  tbe  dramatiat,  at  the  aame  tunei  had  an  opportunity  of  ahowing  two 
ppratMMiiin  Gontraat  with  eaeh  other  on  tbe  atage.  A  third  actor  waa 
lidded  by  Sophodea ;  and  it  ia  aaid  that  Cratinna  waa  the  lirat  to  make 
this  addition  in  comedy.  A  fourth  actor,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  (Edipus 
CoUmeust*  was  never  added ;  but  if  a  fourth  character  had  to  be  introduoed, 
one  of  the  three  present  on  the  stage  retired,  and  came  in  again  person- 
ating this  fourth  one.  Any  number  of  mutes,  however,  might  appear  upon 
the  stage. 

XVI.  The  three  regular  actors  were  distinguished  by  the  technical 
names  of  vptoraywytcrTfiSy  Sfxrrfpaywviffr'fjs,  and  rpiTayuvtaT-qSy  wliich  indi- 
cated the  more  or  less  prominent  part  which  an  actor  had  to  perform  in 
the  drama.  Certain  conventional  meaus  were  aiso  devised,  by  which  thi»' 
spectators,  at  the  moment  an  actor  appeared  on  the  stage,  were  enabled 
to  judge  which  part  he  was  going  to  pcrfonn.  Thus  the  protagomsteM  bI- 
ways  came  on  the  atage  firom  a  door  in  the  centre,  the  deKierflfvma^  from 
one  on  the  ri^it,  jmd  the  trUagmiuteM  from  a  door  on  the  left  hand  aide. 
The  protagonistea  waa  the  principal  heio  or  heroine  of  a  play,  in  whom  aU 
tiie  power  and  energy  of  the  drama  were,  concentrated ;  and  whenever  a 
Greek  play  is  called  after  the  name  of  one  of  its  characters,  it  is  always 
the  name  of  the  character  sustained  by  the  protagonistes.  The  female 
diaracteia  of  a  play  were  always  performed  by  young  men. 

II.   OKIOIN  OP  THE  SATTBIC  DRAMA.' 

XVII.  The  first  writer  of  satyric  dramas  was  Pratinas,  of  Pldius,  a 
town  not  far  from  Sicyon.  For  some  time  previous  to  this  poet,  and 
probably  as  early  as  Thespis,  tragedy  had  been  gradually  departing  more 
and  more  from  its  old  characteristics,  and  inchning  to  heroic  fables,  to 
wfaidi  the  choraa  of  aatyia  wia  not  a  fit  accompaniment.  But  the  fun 
and  merriment  canaed  by  them  were  too  good  to  be  loat,  or  diaplaoed  by 
the  aevere  dignity  of  the  .fachylean  drama.  According^,  the  tfUifm 
drama,  distinct  from  the  recent  and  dramatic  tragedy,  but  auggeated  Iqr 
the  qioTtive  element  of  the  old  dithyramb,  waa  founded  by  Pratinaa,  who, 
how  ever,  appears  to  have  been  surpassed  in  his  own  invention  by  Cbiarilua* 

XVUL  It  waa  always  written  by  tragedians,  and  generally  three  trage- 
dies and  one  satyric  piece  were  represented  together,  which,  in  some  in- 
stances at  least,  formed  a  connected  w  hole,  called  a  tetralogy  (rerpaXoyia). 
The  satjTic  piece  was  acted  last,  so  that  the  minds  of  the  spectators  were 
agreeably  relieved  by  a  merry  aiter-piece,  at  the  close  of  an  earnest  and 

>  Welcker,  Nachtrag,  p.  247  ;  Gruppe,  Ariadney  p.  122 ;  Donaldson,  p.  48. 

a  MuUer,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  305.   Consult,  on  the  oppoaite  aide,  DonaUMn,  p.  IM. 

*  Smithy  Diet.  AtU.,  s.  v.  Tragasdux. 
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enfjrossiiip  tragedy-  The  distinguishinjj:  feature  of  this  drama  was  the 
chorus  of  safi/rs,  in  appropriate  dresses  and  masks,  and  its  snhjeets  seem 
to  have  been  taken  from  the  same  class  of  the  adventures>  of  Bacclius  and. 
of  tlie  heroes  as  tliose  of  tragedy  ;  but,  of  course,  they  were  so  treated 
and  selected,  that  the  presence  of  rustic  satyrs  would  seem  appropriate. 
In  tiieir  jokes,  and  drollery,  and  nafret^,  consisted  the  merriment  of  the 
piece ;  far  the  kings  and  heroes  who  were  introdnoed  into  their  company 
were  not  of  necessity  theiehj  diTcsted  of  their  epic  and  legendary  char- 
acter, though  thoy  were  obliged  to  conform  to  liieir  situation,  and  mttbt 
some  diminution  of  dignity  from  their  position.  Hence  the  satyric  draiha 
is  not  unaptly  called  '<  a  playfiil  tragedy"  {waticwm  rpar^(n\  being  both 
in  form  and  materials  the  same  as  tragedy.* 

XIX.  It  must,  howeyer,  be  observed,  that  there  were  some  characters 
and  legends  which,  as  not  presenting  any  serious  or  pathetic  aspects, 
were  not  adapted  for  tragedy,  and  tlirrefore  were  naturally  appropriated 
to  the  Satyric  drama.  Such  were  Sisyphus.  Autolycus,  Circe,  Callisto, 
Midas,  Omphale,  and  the  robber  Sciron.  Horrnlcs,  also,  as  he  appears  in 
Aristophanes  (Rantr)  and  in  the  Alcestis  of  Kuripides.  was  a  favorite  sub- 
ject of  this  drama,  as  being  no  unfit  companion  for  a  dnmkcn  Silenus  and 
his  crew.*  The  only  extant  satyric  drama  is  the  Cyclops  of  Euripides, 
though  we  possess  numerous  fragments  of  others.  A  list  of  satyric  pieces 
is  given  I^Welcker.* 

lit,  BBPBItSNTATION  OF  OBBBK  PLATS.* 

XX.  If  the  Greek  plays  themselves  differed  essendany  fhrm  dioee  of 
our  own  times,  they  were  even  more  dissimilar  in  respect  to  the  mode 
and  circumstances  of  their  representation.  We  have  theatrical  exhibi- 
tions of  some  kind  every  evening  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
and  in  capital  cities  many  are  going  on  at  the  same  time  in  different  the- 
atres. In  Greece,  however,  the  (iramatic  performances  were  carried  on 
for  a  few  days  only  in  the  spring ;  the  theatre  was  large  enough  to  con- 
tain the  whole  population,  and  every  citizen  was  there,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  from  daybreak  to  sunset.'  With  us,  a  successful  play  is  repeated 
night  after  night,  for  months  together ;  in  Greece  the  most  admired  dra- 
mas were  seldom  repeated,  and  never  in  ttie  same  year.  The  theatre  with 
us  is  merely  a  place  of  public  entertainment ;  in  Greece  it  was  the  temple 
of  the  god,  whose  altar  was  the  central  point  of  the  seraicirele  of  seats  or 
steps  from  which  some  80,000*  of  his  worshippers  gased  upon  a  spectacle 
instituted  in  his  honor.  Our  theatrical  costumes  are  intended  to  convey 
an  idea  of  the  dresses  actually  worn  by  the  persons  represented,  w^hile 
those  of  the  Greeks  were  nothing  but  modifications  of  the  festal  robes 
worn  in  the  Dionysian  processions.'  Finally,  the  modem  playw^right  has 
only  the  approbation  or  disapprobation  of  his  audience  to  look  to,  whereas 
no  Greek  play  was  represented  until  it  had  been  approved  by  a  board  ap- 
pointed to  decide  between  the  rival  dramatists. 

»  Wekker,  Xarhtrag,  p.  331 .     »  MvUer,  Hist  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  2Q5.     '  Xachtrag,  p.  284,  seqq. 

♦  Donaldson,  Theatre  of  the  Creeks,  p.  Ml,  srq^f  ^Eschin.  c.  Cies.,  p.  488,  Bckker. 

•  PUU.,  Sympos.,  p.  175,  E.  ^  MiiUfr,  Eumeniden,  <i  32 ;  Id.,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  306. 
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XXI.  Theatrical  exhibitions  formed  a  part  of  certain  festivals  of  Bac- 
chus. In  order,  then,  to  ascertain  at  what  time  of  the  year  they  took 
place,  we  must  inquire  how  many  festivals  were  held  in  Attica  in  honor 
of  that  god,  and  then  determine  at  which  of  them  llicatrical  representa- 
tions were  given.  Tliere  have  been  great  diversities  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  number  of  the  Attic  Dionysia,  or  festivals  of  Bacchus.  It  appears, 
however,  to  be  now  pretty  generally  agreed  among  scholars  that  there 
were  four  Bacchic  feasts,  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  months 
respectively  of  the  Attic  year.  Tliese  were  the  "  country  Dionysia,"  the 
"Lenaea,"  the  " Antbesteria,"  and  tlie  "great  Dionysia." 

XXII.  The  ^'country  Dioni/sia"  (ret  kut*  hypovs  AioviKria)  were  celebrated 
all  over  Attica  in  the  month  Poseideon,  which  inchided  the  latter  half 
of  December  and  the  first  half  of  January.  This  was  the  festival  of  the 
vintage,  which  is  stUl  in  some  places  postponed  to  December.'  The  Le- 
Tuta  (A-^veua),  or  festival  of  the  wine-press,  was  held  in  the  month  Ciame- 
lion,  which  corresponded  to  part  of  January  and  February.  It  was,  hke 
the  rural  Dionysia,  a  vintage  festival ;  but  it  diflcred  from  them  in  being 
confined  to  a  particular  spot  in  the  city  of  Athens,  called  the  Lenaon,  where 
the  first  wine-press  was  erected.  The  Anthestrria  (tA  ^ \vQ*(r-H\piay 
rh.  4v  Aifufcus)  were  held  on  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  days  of 
the  month  Anthesterion,  corresponding  to  part  of  February  and  March. 
This  was  not  a  vintage  festival  hke  the  former  two.  The  new  wine  was 
drawn  from  the  cask  on  the  first  day  of  the  feast  {Tlidoiyia),  and  tasted  on 
the  second  day  (XJcj) :  the  third  day  was  called  Xurpoi,  on  accoimt  of  the 
banqueting  which  went  on  then.  The  great  Dionysia  (ri  iy  Hurrd,  ri  kot* 
dbru,  Tci  iuTTiKd)  were  celebrated  between  the  eighth  and  eighteenth  of 
the  QK)nth  Elaphebohon,  corresponding  to  part  of  March  and  April.  This 
festival  is  always  meant  when  the  Dionysia  are  mentioned  without  any 
qualifying  epithet. 

XXIII.  At  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  of  these  festivals,  it  is  kno^Ti 
that  theatrical  exhibitions  took  place.  The  exhibitions  at  the  country 
Dionysia  were  generally  of  old  pieces  ;  indeed,  there  is  no  instance  of  a 
play  being  acted  on  tliose  occasions  for  the  first  time,  at  least  after  the 
Greek  drama  had  arrived  at  perfection.  At  the  Lenaja  and  the  great 
Dionysia,  both  tragedies  and  comedies  were  performed  ;»  at  the  latter,  the 
tragedies,  at  least,  were  always  new  pieces ;  the  instances  in  the  dtdas- 
calia,  which  have  come  down  to  us,  of  representations  at  the  Lenaea  are 
indeed  always  of  new  pieces,  but  from  the  manner  in  which  the  exhibi- 
tion of  new  tragedies  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  city  festival, 
we  must  conclude  that  repetitions  were  allowed  at  the  Lonaja,  as  well 
as  at  the  country  Dionysia.  The  month  Elaphebolion  may  have  been  se- 
lected for  the  representation  of  new  tragedies,  because  Athens  was  then 
full  of  the  dependent  allies,  who  came  at  that  time  to  pay  the  tributes ; 
whereas  the  Athenians  alone  were  present  at  the  Lena}a.  It  does  not 
appear  that  there  were  any  theatrical  exhibitions  at  the  Antbesteria ;  it 
is,  however,  at  least  probable  that  the  tragedians  read  to  a  select  audi- 
ence at  the  Antbesteria  the  tragedies  which  they  had  composed  for  the 
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festival  in  the  following  month,  or  perhaps  contests  took  place  then,  and 
the  intervening  moatli  was  employed  in  iH^riecUng  the  actors  aind  cjiooie 
in  their  parte.* 

XXIV.  In  considering  next  llic  ineaHJi  oi  perfonnance,  we  must  recall 
to  mind  the  different  ohgina  of  the  two  ooostituent  parts  of  a  Greek  dra- 
ma—the cihonis  and  tbe  dialoigiie.  Chowww  wore  origmaUy  oompoaed 
of  the  whole  popidatioo.  When,  howey^r,  in  pnacaao  of  tune,  tho  fine 
«rta  became  moie  onlftivated,  the  dutieB  of  tbia  bvaaeh  of  woiahip  derolTed 
upon  a  few,  and  ultimately  upon  one,  who  bore  the  whole  expenae,  when 
paid  actora  were  ^mplogred.*  Tfaia  penen,  who  waa  e^tod  the  Vkengm, 
was  considered  aa  the  religious  representative  of  the  whole  people,  and 
waa  aaid  to  do  the  state*8  work  for  it  (XcirovfrytZy).  It  was  the  buaineaa 
ef  the  choragus'  to  provide  tiie  chorus  in  all  plays,  whether  tragic  or 
comic,  and  also  tlir  lyric  clioruses  of  men  and  boys,  cyclian  dancers, 
4tc. ;  he  was  selected  by  the  managers  of  his  tribe  (iTificKr^ral  ^pvKrjs)  for 
the  choragy  which  had  come  round  to  it.  His  first  duty,  after  collecting 
his  chorus,  was  to  provide  and  pay  a  teacher  (x^pobiBda-KaXosX  who  in- 
structed them  in  the  songs  and  dances  which  they  had  to  perform,  and 
it  appears  that  the  choragi  drew  lots  for  the  first  choice  of  teachers.  The 
choragus  had  also  to  pay  the  musicians  and  singers  who  composed  the 
chorus,  and  was  allowed  to  press  children,  if  their  parents'  did  not  give 
them  npof  thenr  own  accord;  He  waa  oUifed  to  lodge  and  maintain  the 
cfaoraa  tall  die  time  of  pei#6rmance,  and  to  aupply  the  aingera  wfth  aneh 
aliments  as  conduce  to  strengthen  the  voice. 

XXY .  In  die  lawa  of  Solon,  the  age  preaciibed  for  the  dioragua  waa 
forty  yeara ;  hut  thia  rule  doea  not  appear  to  have  been  long  in  ftvoe. 
The  relative  ezpenae  of  the  different  choruses,  in  the  time  of  Lysias,  is 
given  in  a  speech  of  that  orator.*  We  learn  from  this  that  the  tragic 
chorus  cost  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  comic,  though  neither  of  the 
dramatic  oliornsps  was  so  expensive  as  the  chorus  of  men,  or  the  chorus 
of  flute-plLiyers.*  The  actors  were  the  representatives,  not  of  the  people, 
but  of  the  poet ;  consequently,  tlie  choragus  had  nothing  to  do  with  them. 
If  he  had  paid  for  them,  the  dramatic  choruses  would  surely  have  ex- 
ceeded in  expensiveness  all  the  others ;  besides,  the  actors  were  not  al- 
lowed to  the  choragi,  but  to  the  poets ;  and  were,  therefore,  paid  either 
by  these,  or,  as  is  more  likely,  by  the  state. 

XXYI.  When  a  dramatist  had  made  up  his  mind  to  bring  out  a  play, 
he  applied,  if  he  intended  to  repreaent  at  the  Lenasa,  to  the  kin^-an^on, 
and  if  at  the  greater  Dionysia,  to  the  chief  aichon,  far  a  chorna,  which 
was  given  to  him  if  hia  piece  waa  oonaidered  worthy  of  it.  Along  with 
thia  choniahe  received  three  actora  by  lot,  and  theae  he  taught  independ- 
ently of  the  choragua,  who  confined  hia  attentiona  to  the  chorus.  If  ano- 
eisaafbl,  he  chose  his  own  actors  for  the  following  year.*  When  the  day 
appdnted  for  the  trial  came  on,  they  united  theur  efforta,  and  endeavored 

1  Pkiiol.  Mus.,  ii.,  p.  292,  seqq.  *  BiUtmcam.  ad  J}emosth.  Jlid.,  p.  37. 

'  BOekkf  Public  Aeon.  ^JUkma,  vol.  iL,  p.  S07,  «en.,  Bqi|.  tnnoL 
*  Iajs.,  'AiroA.  ^oipo^.,  p.  698 ;  Benibjf,  Pftot.,  p.  300.  «  Dmuotth,,  Mid.,  p.  5ttS.  . 
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to  gain  the  prize  by  a  combination  of  the  best-taught  actors  with  the  most 

sumptuously  drestied  and  most  diligently  t'xercist'd  chorus.  That  the 
exertions  of  the  choragus  and  the  actors  were  often  as  influential  with 
the  judges  as  the  beauty  of  the  poem,  can  not  be  doul)ted,  when  we  have 
so  many  instances  of  the  ill  success  of  the  best  dramatists. 

XXVII.  The  judges  were  appointed  by  lot,  and  were  genenilly,  but  not 
always,  five  in  number.*  The  archon  administered  an  oath  to  them ; 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  cyclian  chorus,  partiality  or  injustice  was  punish- 
able by  fine.'  The  successful  poet  was  crowned  with  ivy  (with  which 
his  choragus  and  performers  were  also  adorned),^  and  his  name  was  pro 
claimed  before  the  audience.  The  choragus  who  had  exhibited  the  best 
musical  or  theatrical  entertainment  generally  received  a  tripod  as  a  re- 
ward or  prize.  This  he  was  at  the  expense  of  consecrating,  and  in  some 
cases  built  the  monument  on  which  it  was  placed.  Thus  the  beautiful 
choragic  monument  of  I^ysicrates,  which  is  still  standing  at  Athens,  was 
undoubtedly  surmounted  by  a  tripod,  and  the  statue  of  Bacchus,  in  a  sil- 
ting posture,  which  was  on  the  top  of  the  choragic  monument  of  Thrasyl- 
lus,  probably  supported  the  tripod  on  its  knees.  Such,  at  least,  seems  to 
have  been  the  intention  of  the  holes  drilled  in  the  lap  of  the  figure.  The 
choragus,  in  comedy,  consecrated  the  equipments  of  his  chorus.  The 
successful  poet  commemorated  his  victory  with  a  feast.  As,  however, 
no  prize  drama  was  permitted  to  lie  represented  for  a  second  time  (with 
an  exception  in  favor  of  the  three  great  dramatists,  which  w^as  not  long 
in  operation),  the  poet's  glory  was  very  transient.  The  time  allowed  for 
the  representation  was  portioned  out  by  the  clepsydra,  and  seems  to  have 
been  dependent  upon  the  number  of  pieces  represented.  What  this  num- 
ber was  is  not  known.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  about  three  trilogies 
might  have  been  represented  on  one  day. 

XXVIII.  The  place  of  exhibition  was,  in  the  days  of  the  perfect  Greek 
drama,  the  great  stone  theatre  erected  within  the  Lena3on,  or  inclosure 
sacred  to  Bacchus.  The  building  w^as  commenced  in  the  year  500  B.C., 
but  not  finished  until  about  381  B.C.,  when  Lycurgus  was  manager  of  the 
treasury.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  drama,  the  theatre  was  of  wood,  but 
an  accident  having  occurred  at  the  representation  of  some  plays  of  ^-Es- 
chylus  and  Pratinas,  the  stone  theatre  was  commenced  in  its  stead.*  The 
student  who  wishes  to  acquire  an  adequate  notion  of  the  Greek  theatre 
must  not  forget  that  it  was  only  an  improvement  upon  the  mode  of  rep- 
resentation adopted  by  Thespis,  which  it  resembled  in  its  general  features. 
The  two  original  elements  were  the  ^ij.4\t},  or  altar  of  Bacchus,  round 
which  the  cyclic  chorus  danced,*  and  the  \oy(7ovj  or  stage,  from  which 
the  actor  spoke  ;  it  was  the  representative  of  the  wooden  table  from  which 
the  earliest  actor  addressed  his  chorus,*  and  was  also  called  onpl^as. 
But  in  the  great  stone  theatres,  in  which  the  perfect  Greek  dramas  were 
represented,  these  two  simple  materials  for  the  exhibition  of  a  jilay  were 


'  Maussac.,  Diss.  Crit.,  p.  204.  '  JEschin.  c.  f./M.,  ^  85. 

'  Blomjidd,  in  Mus.  Crit.y  li.,  p.  88.  ♦  Lihan.,  Arg.  Deinogth.  Olyntk  .,  i. 
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surrounded  by  a  mass  of  buildings,  and  subordinated  to  other  details  of  a 
very  artificial  and  compliratcd  description. 

XXIX.  In  building'  a  tlioalre,*  the  Greeks  always  availed  themselves  of 
the  slope  of  a  hill,  which  enabled  them  to  give  the  necessary  elevation  to 
the  back  rows  of  seats,  witiiout  those  enormous  substructions  which  we 
find  in  Roman  theatres.  If  the  hill  was  rocky,  semicircles  of  steps,  rising 
tier  above  tier,  were  hewn  mH  of  the  living  materiaL  If  the  groimd  was 
soft,  a  stmflar  ezcavatioii  of  certain  dimensions  was  made  in  the  slope 
of  the  hill,  and  afterward  lined  with  rows  of  stone  benches.  Even  when 
the  fonner  plan  was  practieable,  the  steps  were  fteiiaenfly  ftoed  with  cop- 
ingsofmaihle.  This  was  the  case  with  the  theatre  of  Bacehus  at  Atheas, 
which  stood  on  the  southeastern  side  of  the  rockj  Acropolis.  This  semi- 
drcular  pit,  surrounded  by  seats  on  all  sides  but  one,  and  in  part  filled  by 
them,  was  called  the  KoiKw  (in  Latin,  caveat  and  was  assigned  to  the  axk 
dience.  At  the  top  it  was  inclosed  by  a  lofty  portico  and  balustraded  ter-  . 
race  (marked  c  in  the  sabjomed  plan) : 


XXX.  Concentric  with  this  circular  arc,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  lowest 
range  of  seats,  w  as  the  boundary  line  of  the  orchestra  {opxhorrpa),  or 
•*  dancing-place,"  which  was  given  np  to  the  chorus.    If  we  complete  the 

I  On  ibc  structure  of  oncieut  theatres  gcneraUy»  consult  WicteUr,  Theaiergtbaude, 
Ac   Giitliuj;.,  1851.4tO. 
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circle  of  the  orchestra,  and  draw  a  taM<Jit'iit  to  it  at  the  point  most  removed 
from  the  audience,  this  hne  will  ju'ive  the  position  of  the  seene.  (tkt)v{],  or 
"  covered  building/'  wliich  presented  to  the  view  of  the  spectators  a  lofty 
fo9ade  of  hewn  stone,  susceptible  of  sucti  luodiiications  as  the  different 
plays  rendered  auitaUe.  In  front  of  tliis  scene  was  a  narrow  stage,  called, 
tilBil^  tha  iwfBc^i  lir  (frottemmCU  and  milked  /  in  our  plan.  It  was 
fwteijitnijhy  the  ptnUel  side  of  a  eqinare,  inscribed  in  the  fnohestr^l  ciide, 
livlr  «KleHM.to  tlie  foil  length  of  the  scene  on  boHi  sides.  Another  par- 
aViM*MKitar.di0tanoe  behind  the  scene,  gaye  ^heytHrtioo,  whkh  ibnned 
the  lower  front  of  the  whole  building. 

.XXXI.  The  KoTxoPt  or^cov^a,  was  divided  into  two  or  more  flights  of  steps 
or  seats  by  the  5ia<r<»>fiaT«  (in  Latin,  pracinctiones),  marked  bbb  on  the  plan, 
which  were  broad  belts,  concentric  with  the  upper  terrace,  and  with  the 
boundary  line  of  the  on'lu  stra,  and  which  served  l)oth  as  lobbies  and 
landings.  The  steps  or  seats  ol  the  koIkov  \\v\v  a;^ain  subdivided  trans- 
versely into  iiui.^srs  eallrd  KfpKilts  {riinri),  or  "  wedges,"  marked  <iaa,  by 
stairs,  kAi/uokci,  running  from  one  5(a(,Wa  to  another,  and  eonvt^ri^iiijLt  to 
the  centre  of  the  orchestra.  Ditferent  parts  of  the  tliLaire  received  dif^ 
ftranl  names  finom  the  class  of  spectators  to  whom  they  were  appropria- 
ted. Tboe  the  lower  seats,  nearest  to  the  orchestra,  which  were  assigned 
to  the  jnemheis  of  the  senate  ifiovK^)  and  others  who  had  a  right  to  re- 
served seats  {wpotipla),  were  called  the  /SovA-curifc^s  t^os,^  and,  again,  the 
ycwMi^mifti.em  together  in  the  i^fiuchs  r^os.*  The  spectators  entered 
either  from  the  hiU  above  by  door-ways  in  the  upper  portico,  or  by  stair- 
cases in  the  w  iiiirs  of  the  lower  fa<;ade. 

XXXII.  'i'he  orchestra  was  a  levelled  space,  twelve  feet  lower  than 
the  front  seats  of  the  koiXok,  by  which  it  was  bounded.  Six  feet  above 
this  was  a  hoarded  |)latfonn,  which  did  not  cover  the  whole  area  of  the 
orchestra,  but  leriiiinatcd  where  the  line  of  view  from  the  central  cu7iei 
was  intercepted  by  the  boundary  line.  It  ran,  however,  to  the  ri;:ht  and 
left  of  the  spectators' Ix'iu-he.s  till  it  rea»-hed  the  skU  s  of  the  .^et  ne  Tho 
main  part  of  this  platform,  as  well  as  an  altar  of  Haeehus  {^d)  m  the  centre 
of  the  orchestral  circle,  was  called  the  :bvy.f\ij  {ihymck).  The  segment 
of  the  orchestra  not  covered  by  this  platform  was  termed  the  Koylerpa 
{mtm),  or  **  plaiee  of  sand.**  In  front  of  the  elevated  scene,  and  sis  Ael 
highiMMithe  platform  in  the  orchestra  (that  is,  on  the  same  level  witb^ 
the  lowest  «mge  of  seatsX  was  the  vpo^itfynoy,  ahready  mentioned,  and 
eaUed  also  the  Xaynoy  (in  Latin,  pulpUum),  or  "  speaking-stage.**  There 
Was  a  double  flight  of  steps  {KXtfumiipfs),  from  the  Kovlarpa  to  the  platform 
m  the  orcliestra,  and  another  of  a  similar  description  from  this  orchestral 
platform  to  the  irpovtcfiyiov,  or  real  stage.  These  last  arc  seen  in  our  plan 
on  either  side.  There  were  also  two  other  flights  of  steps  leading  to  the 
orchestral  platform  from  the  cliambers  below  the  sta<.,'e.  Tliese  were 
called  xap'^*''o*  kXi/ulok^s,  or  "  Charon's  stairs,"  and  were  used  for  the  en- 
trance of  spectres  from  tiu^  Low  t-r  World,  and  for  the  /zho.stly  apparitions 
of  the  departed.  The  regular  entrances  of  the  cliorus  were  by  the  Trap- 
c9ott  or  broad  passages,  on  each  side,  between  the  projecting  wings  of  the 
»  itn'ilWi.  Av.,  7M.  a  SchoL  ad  Aristoph.,  /.  ' 
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stage  and  the  seats  of  the  spectaton,  and  which  aie  maiked  eeaaWB 

plan. 

XXXIII.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  stage  {irpocrK'f}viov,  \oyuov)  extend- 
ed farther  to  the  right  or  left  than  the  scene  or  elevated  centre  of  the 
fa(;a.de.  The  parts  of  the  facade  on  either  side  of  the  stage  were  called 
Trapaa-tcfiyia,^  a  name  which  was  also  given  to  the  chambers  behind  the 
whole  range  of  scene-buildings.  The  firont  and  sides  of  the  \oyuoy  were 
paDed  favs-x^via,  and  this  name  was  given  also  to  the  chambers  bekm 
the  stage.  The  walls  of  the  npwnthmtt  and  hwnttiiHa  were  not  liable  to 
change  of  decoration,  bat  were  constantly  adorned  with  statnes  and  other 
aichiteetursl  a4)imcts.*  The  scene  itself  was  altered  to  meet  the  emeig^ 
eneies  of  the  ease.  As  a  general  rule,  it  represented  a  pnUie  building 
with  three  entrances  (efsoSoO-  That  in  the  centre  belonged,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  to  the  principal  personage  in  the  play ;  that  on  the  right 
introduced  the  second  personage ;  while  the  inferior  characters  entered 
by  the  door  on  the  left  hand.  Behind  the  central  ttsoSos  was  a  chamber, 
which  might  be  opened  to  the  spectators'  view  by  a  contrivance  called 
the  iKKiKKTiiiia  or  i^uicrrpa.  Tiius  th(3  actions  or  spectacles  which  belonged 
to  the  interior  of  the  house  were  sometimes  openly  exhibited.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  Agamemnon  of  .^Eschylus,  Clytemnestra  was  seen  standing 
over  the  body  of  her  murdered  husband ;  and  in  the  Achamians  of  Ans- 
tophanes,  Euripides  was  discorered  in  his  stody. 

XXXIV.  Before  the  v^^wSos,  on  either  side,  stood  a  triangular  prism, 
or  side-scene,  called  mfUueroSf*  which  mored  on  a  pivot,  and  not  only  in> 
dicated  the  different  regions  supposed  to  lie  in  the  neii^iborhood  of  the 
scene,  but  was  also  made  use  of  as  a  maddne  for  introducing  snddenfy 
sea  and  river  gods,  and  other  incidental  appearances.  The  theatre  at 
Athens,  being  built  on  the  southeastern  side  of  the  A<»opo]i8,  was  so  sit- 
uated that  a  person  standing  on  the  stage  saw  the  greater  part  of  the 
city  and  the  harl>or  on  his  left,  and  the  country  of  Attica  on  his  right. 
Hence  a  man  who  entered  on  the  right  by  the  parascenia  was  invariably 
understood  to  come  from  the  country,  or  from  afar ;  on  the  left,  from  the 
city  or  the  neiirhborhood.  As  the  right-hand  passage,  or  hp6fios,  therefore, 
represented  the  road  to  the  country,  and  the  left-hand  one  that  which  led 
to  the  city,  the  changes  of  scene  effected  by  the  revolutions  of  the  right- 
hand  ««yMWoi  were  distant  viewB  pointed  in  perspective ;  while  those  on 
the  left  were  pictures  of  nngle  objects  supposed  to  be  dose  at  hand. 
Changes  of  scene  were  very  seldom  necessary  in  ancient  tragedy.  Hie 
Greek  tragedies  are  so  oonstmcted,  that  the  speeches  and  actions  of 
which  fhey  are  mainly  composed  ndght  with  perfect  propriety  pass  on 
one  spot,  and,  indeed,  ought  generally  to  pass  in  the  court  in  front  of  the 
royal  dwdUing.  The  actions  to  which  no  speech  is  attached,  and  which 
do  not  serve  to  develop  thoughts  and  feelings  (such  as  Eteocles'  combat 
with  his  brother ;  the  murder  of  Agamemnon  ;  Antigone's  performance 
of  the  obsequies  of  Polynices,  &c.),  are  imagined  to  pass  behind  or  with- 
out the  scene,  and  are  only  related  on  the  stage.   Hence  the  import- 

*  Oa  toe  ««p«0infMa,  consult  Meinekti  Frag,  Com.  GrrBc.,  vol.  iv. ;  Epim.,  vii..  p.  723, 
««.  •  Pollux,  iv.,  124.  3  Vj/ruv.,     7 ;  Pollux,  iv.,  120. 
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ance  of  the  puts  of  -mMengers  and  heralds  in  ancient  tragedy.  The 
poet  was  not  influenced  only  by  the  reason  given  by  Horace,*  namely, 
that  bloody  spectacles  and  incredible  events  excite  less  horror  and  doubt 
when  related,  and  ought,  therefore,  not  to  be  produced  on  the  stapre  • 
there  was  also  the  far  deeper  general  reason,  tliat  it  is  never  the  out- 
ward act  with  which  the  interest  of  ancient  tragedy  is  most  intimately 
bound  up.  The  action  whicli  forms  the  basis  of  every  tragedy  of  ihose 
times  is  internal  and  spiritual ;  the  reflections,  resolutions,  feelings,  the 
mental  or  moral  phenomena,  which  can  be  expressed  in  speech,  are  de- 
veloped on  the  Btage.  For  ontwaid  action,  whieh  ie  fenenUj  mule,  or, 
at  all  erents,  can  not  be  adequately  repreaanted  by  liorda,  the  e|nc  form 
— nanatioiH- is  the  only  appnq^tfate  yehi^Mft^  Exceptiona,  aiioh  aa  the 
'**i»*»ig  of  Prometheus,  and  the  auieide  of  Ajax,  are  rather  apparent 
ttan  led,  and,  indeed,  aerye  to  confirm  the  general  rule ;  aince  it  is  only 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  psychological  state  of  Prometheus  when  bound, 
and  of  Ajax  at  the  time  of  lUa  auieide,  that  the  outward  acta  arc  brought 
upon  the  stage.  Moreover,  the  costume  of  tragic  actors  was  calculated 
for  impressive  declamation,  and  not  for  action.  The  lengthened  and 
stuffed-out  figures  of  the  tragic  actors  would  have  had  an  awkward,  not 
to  say  a  ludicrous  effect  in  combat  or  other  violent  action.  From  the 
sublime  to  tlie  ridiculous  would  here  have  been  but  one  step,  which  an- 
cient tragedy  carefully  avoided  risking.* 

XXXV.  The  theatre  at  Athens  was  well  supplied  with  machinery  cal- 
eoteted  to  prodnoe  atarthng  eflRMsta.  Beaidea  the  wtfSmeroit  which  were  • 
uaed  occaaionally  to  introduce  a  aea-deity  on  hia  fikh-tailed  ateed,  or  a 
ihrer-god  wilh  hda  urn,  there  waa  the  dtoAffycibr,  a  platform  aairounded 
by  dooda,  and  anapended  fiom  the  top  of  the  centnd  acene,  whence  the 
deitiea  oonTeiaed  with  the  actota  or  chorua.  Sometimee  thay  were  in- 
troduced near  the  left  parodm,  close  to  the  periaktus,  by  means  of  a  crane 
turning  on  a  pivot,  which  was  called  the  urixoa^'^  The  y4peafos  was  a 
contrivance  for  snatching  up  an  actor  from  the  stage  and  raising  him  to 
the  d^coXirycToy,  and,  by  means  of  the  alwpcu,  an  arrangement  of  ropes  and 
pulleys,  Bellerophon  or  Tryga^us  could  fly  across  tlie  stage.    Then  there 
was  the  Ppovruov^  a  contrivance  for  imitating  the  sound  of  thunder.  It 
seems  to  have  consisted  of  bladders  full  of  pebbles,  which  were  rolled 
over  sheets  of  copper  laid  out  in  the  viro<rtcf}via.    Again,  tlie  appearance 
of  lightning  was  produced  by  means  of  a  periaklusy  or  triangular  prism  of 
mirrors  placed  in  the  bto\o^iiov.   This  place  was  oaUedthe  KipawoaKov 
It  may  be  inferred,  too,  that  the  oreheatra  near  the  atage  waa  oc- 
caaieBally  supposed  to  ropreeent  water.  Thua,  in  the  "  Froga,**  Bacchua 
rows  in  front  of  the  Aaynetf  to  the  melodious  croakinga  of  the  choma 
whieh  awima  around  hia  boat.  From  the  enoimouB  aiae  of  the  theatre 
at  Athena,  whiidi  is  said  to  have  contained  30,000  apectators,*  it  became 
necessary  to  employ  the  principles  of  acoustics  to  a  conaiderahic  extent 
All  round  the  koiXov  were  beU-shaped  vessels  of  bronze,  called  ^x'*o^ 
placed  in  an  inverted  position,  and  reating  on  pedestals,  which  received 

.  »  Ep.  ad  Pis.f  180,  sajq.       '  Miller,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  307,  seq.       ^  Pollitx,  iv.,  1S8. 
*  Jiata,  S^mif99,f  175,  £.  Compare  Wordnuortli^  Athens  and  Attica,  p.  92,  seqq. 
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and  distributed  tliR  vibrations  of  sound.  In  some  theatres,  though  not  in 
that  of  Athens,  these  7>x«««  were  placed  in  niciies  excavated  for  the  pur- 
pose. Tlie  dilliciihy  of  hearing  must  have  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
want  of  a  r<x)f  to  the  koi\ov. 

XXXVl.  The  chorus  was  supposed  to  be  a  loehus  of  soldiers  in  battle 
array.  In  the  dithyrambic  or  cyclic  chorus  of  fifly,  this  military  arrange- 
ment was  Bot  practicable ;  bat  wbrn  tihe  origiiial  efaond  elements  had  be- 
come more  deeply  enrooted  in  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  and  the  three  prin- 
cipal Apollonian  dances  were  transferred  to  the  worship  of  that  god,  the 
dramatic  chomses  became,  like  them,  qnadnngolar,  and  were  arranged 
in  military  rank  and  file.  The  number  of  the  tragic  chorus  for  the  whole 
trilogy  appears  to  have  been  60 ;  the  comic  chorus  consisted  of  24.  The 
chorus  of  the  tetralogy  was  broken  into  four  sub-choruses,  two  of  15,  one 
of  12,  and  a  satyric  chorus  of  8,  as  appears  from  the  distribution  in  the 
remaii^ng  trilogy.  When  the  chorus  of  15  entered  in  ranks  three  abreast, 
it  was  said  to  be  divided  Kara  (tryd :  when  it  was  distributed  into  three 
files  of  five,  it  wa.s  said  to  be  Kwrh  a-rolxovi.  The  same  uulitary  origin 
explains  the  fact  that  the  anapsestic  measure  was  generally,  if  not  al- 
ways, adopted  for  the  opening  choral  song ;  for  this  metre,  as  we  have 
before  seen,  was  also  used  in  the  Dorian  marching-songs.  The  muster 
of  the  chorus  round  the  Thymele  shows  that  the  chorus  w  as  Bacchic  as 
well  as  military ;  the  mixture  of  lyric  and  flute  music  points  to  the  same 
union  of  two  worships ;  and  in  the  stvophio  and  antistrophic  form  d 
most  of  the  choral  odes  we  discern  the  traces  of  the  choral  improvements 
M'Stesichorus. 

XXXVn.  In  the  life  of  antiquity,  every  thing  great  and  important,  all 
the  main  actions  of  femify  or  political  interest,  passed  in  the  open  air  and 

in  the  view  of  meii.  Even  social  meetings  took  place  rather  in  publie 
halls,  in  market-places  and  streets,  than  in  rooms  and  chambers ;  and  the 
habits  and  actions,  which  were  confined  to  the  interior  of  a  house,  were 
never  regarded  as  forming  subjects  for  puhlic  observ^ation.  Accordingly, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  action  of  the  drama  should  come  forth  from  ihe 
interior  of  the  liouse  ;  and  tragic  poets  were  compelled  to  comply  strictly  . 
with  this  condition  in  the  invention  and  plan  of  their  dramatic  composi- 
tions. The  heroic  personages,  when  about  to  give  utterance  to  their 
thoughts  and  feelings,  came  forth  into  the  court  in  front  of  their  houses. 
From  the  other  side  came  the  chorus,  out  of  the  city  or  district  in  which 
the  principal  persons  dwelt;  they  assembled,  as  friends  or  neighbors 
might,  to  offer  their  counsel  or  their  sympathy  to  (he  principal  actors  on 
the  stage,  on  some  open  space ;  often  a  maiket-place  designed  for  public 
meetings ;  such  as,  in  the  monarchical  times  of  Greece,  was  commonly 
attached  to  the  prince's  palace.  Far  from  diocking  received  notions,  the 
performance  of  choral  dances  in  this  place  was  quite  in  accordance  with 
Greek  usages.  Anciently  these  market-places  were  specially  designed 
for  numerous  popular  chomses ;  they  even  themselves  bore  the  name  of 
chorus.*  As  regards  the  chorus  itself,  considered  in  the  light  of  an  ele- 
ment  of  the  drama,  we  must  conceive  of  it,  with  Schlegel,  as  the  person- 

t  IfftUer,  Hi$t.  Gr.  LU^  p.  809. 
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^tauSmt  of  0ie  wiis^  Jnifpiied  by  the  re^sented  aotkm ;  ib  other  words, 
':|t  often  expresses  the  reflectioiis  of  a  dispessioiuite  and  light-iniiided 
.fpetstalor,  asd  inculcates  the  lessons  of  immdi^  and  xesignation  to  the 

^'will  of  heaven,  taught  by  tiie  occurrences  of  the  piece  in  which  it  is  en- 
l^ged.  Besides  this,  the  chorus  enabled  the  poet  to  produce  an  image  of 
the  **  council  of  elders/'  which  existed  under  the  heroic  gOTeniments,  and 
under  wliose  advice  and  in  whose  presence  the  ancient  princes  of  the 
Greek  tragedy  generally  acted.  This  image  was  the  more  striking  and 
vivid,  inasmuch  as  the  chorus  was  taken  from  the  people  at  large,  and 
did  not  at  all  difler  from  the  appearance  and  stature  of  ordinary  men  ;  so 
that  the  contrast  or  relation  between  them  and  the  actors  was  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Homeric  \aoi  and  /ivajcrts.  Lastly,  the  choral  songs  pro- 
duced an  agreeable  pause  in  the  action,  breaking  the  piece  into  parts, 
il^St-iikij  i^^  to  the  spectator  a  lyrical  and  musical  expression  of 
•  e^M^        suggested  to  him  lofty  thoughts  and  great  argu- 

'  As  Scblegel  says,  the  chorus  was  the  spectator  idealized.* 
. ':  ^j(^Lk:yin;  The  great  size  of  the  theatre  ga^  occasion  to  another  re- 
mariahle  di#erence  between  the  exhibitions  of  the  anc^ts  and  our  own. 
Every  one  of  the  actors  in  tragedy  wore  the  thick-soled  cothurnus  or 
hunting-boot  {K^Oopyos,  ap$v\ri),,  This  gave  additional  height  to. the  per- 
son, while  his  body  and  limbs  were  also  stuffed  and  padded  to  a  corre- 
sponding size,  and  his  head  was  surmounted  by  a  colossal  mask  suited  to 
the  character  which  \w  bore.  Masks  (Tr/w^y&nro,  xpofwwc7a)  appear  to  have 
originated  in  the  taste  for  mumming  and  di.sguises  of  all  sorts  prevalent 
at  the  Bacchic  festivals.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  drama,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  the  actors  smeared  their  faces  with  the  lees  of  wine,  then 
substituted  a  species  of  pigment,  and  subsequently  adopted  a  mask  of 
linenl  The  regular  mask  was  introduced  by  ^Eschylus,  and  still  farther 
improved  by  Sophocles.  Witti  regard  to  the  material  of  which  it  was 
eonipoeed,  difference  of  opinion  exists.  According  to  some,  it  was  made 
of  bronze  or  copper.  Hiis,  however,  is  scarcely  credible,  since,  when 
taken  in  eonnection  with  the  other  parts  of  the  mask,  which  actuaOy  cov- 
ered tbA  whole  head  and  came  down  aa  far  as  the  shoulders,  it  would 
make  fhd  ^tire  apparatus  too  unwieldy.  According  to  others,  the  part 
whioh  .co'vefed  tha  Ihee  was  of  a  light  kind  of  wood,  which  seems  the 
more  reasonable  opinion.  Others  are  in  favor  of  thin  pipe-clay  or  terra 
cotta.  One  thing  is  pretty  certain,  that  such  metallic  specimens  as  have 
come  down  to  us  are  rather  to  be  regarded  simply  as  model  masks,  or  as 
■  works  of  art,  designed  by  the  artist  as  mere  ornaments.* 

XXXIX.  The  ancient  mask  was  so  constructed  as  not  only  to  add  to 
the  height  of  the  actor,  but  also  to  give  greater  power  to  the  voice.  The 
first  of  these  objects  w^as  effected  by  means  of  the  HyKos,  a  species  of  top- 
knot, forming  a  prolongation  of  the  mask,  the  hair  being  arranged  in  a' 
pyramiidal  tmn,  l^^^  ihe  jroof  of  a  house,  or  the  Greek  letter  A,  and  hav- 
ing. Bomekfanes  a;')|^iii^fupenidd6d.  For  the  purpose,  again,  of  giving 
more  power  to  ifyi  viMfee,  the  mask  was  connected  with  a  tire  or  periwig 
{mjyUri,  <pfv<iK7j\  of  wfaichthe  HyKos  formed  part,  which  covered  the  whole 
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head,  and  left  only  one  passage  for  the  voice,  indicated  by  the  half-opened 
luouth,  and  answering,  in  fact,  all  the  ends  of  a  speaking-trumpet,  whence 
the  Latin  name  for  a  mask,  persona  a  penmando, 

XL.  The  iiiaak  not  only  conoealed  the  indiTidual  featmee  of  welUsKywn 
actOTSy  and  enabled  the  spectaton  entirdy  to  forget  the  perfoimer  in  his 
part,  but  it  gave  tohia  whole  aafpect  that  ideal  charactarwhk^  the  trage- 
dy of  ai^iqiiitj  demanded.  The  tragic  maak  waa  not,  indeed^  intention- 
ally ug^  and  caricatured,  like  the  comic,  hot  the  half-open  moath,  the 
large  eye-eockets,  the  sharply-defined  features,  in  which  every  charac- 
teristic was  presented  in  its  utmost  strength,  the  bright  and  hard  color- 
ing, were  calculated  to  produce  the  impression  of  a  being  agitated  by  the 
•emotions  and  the  passions  of  human  natnn;  in  a  degree  far  above  the 
standard  of  ordinary  life.  The  unnatural  efTect  which  a  set  and  uniform 
cast  of  features  would  produce  in  trag(;dy  of  varied  passion  and  action 
like  ours,  was  much  less  striking  in  ancient  tragedy,  wherein  the  princi- 
pal persons,  once  forcibly  possessed  by  certain  objects  and  emotions,  ap- 
peared throughout  the  whole  remidning  piece  in  a  atale  itf  ndnd  which 
waa  heoome  the  habitual  and  fhndamental  diaraeter  of  their  existence. 
It  ia  posaiUe  to  imagine  the  Oreatea  of  .^achylua,  the  Ajaz  of  Sophodleai 
the  Medea  of  Euiipidea,  throoghoat  the  whole  tragedy  with  the  same 
connteartice,  thoO|^  thia  would  be  difficult  to  aaaert  of  Hamlet,  or  any 
othsr  character  in  a  modem  drama.  But,  in  truth,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  auppoaing  that  the  acUna  appeared  throughout  a  whole  play  with  the 
same  countenance,  for,  if  circumstances  requin  d  it,  they  might  surely  * 
change  masks  during  the  intervals  botween  the  acts  of  a  piece.  Thus, 
in  the  tragedy  of  Sophocles,  after  Kmg  CEdipus  knows  the  extent  of  his 
calamity,  and  has  executed  the  bloody  punishment  upon  himself,  he  ap- 
peared in  a  different  mask  from  that  which  he  wore  in  the  confidence  of 
virtue  and  of  happiness.*  .  • 

XLI.  Not  only,  however,  were  the  masks  intended  to  personify  histor- 
ical or  mythological  personages,  designed  in  imitation  of  some  well- 
known  tjrpe,  handed  down  through  ages  by  the  poets,  painters,  and  seulik 
tors,  but  erery  age  and  condition  of  lift,  from  youth  to  decrepitude,  or . 
from  the  hero  to  the  alaTc,  waa  lepreaented  by  an  apprppriate  raaak,  the 
ciiaracteriatica  of  which  were  sidB^ntly  wen  known  for  liie  quality  and 
condition  of  the  personage  represented  to  be  immediately  recognized  by 
the  spectatora  on  his  appearance  upon  the  stage ;  and  even  the  iyitos  be- 
longing to  each  particular  mask  had  a  settled  style  of  coiffure,  as  well 
known  as  the  features  it  accompanied.  The  color  of  the  hair,  also,  was 
fixed  in  each  particular  case.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  greatest 
possible  care  was  bestowed  upon  the  manufacture  of  masks.  JuHus  Pol- 
lux divides  the  tragic  masks  into  twenty-six  classes the  comic  Baaska^ . 
however,  were  much  more  numerous.  ' 

Xm.  The  performers  wore  long  striped  garments  reaching  to  the 
gronnd  (xfrm^s  irod^pusj  <rroXai)t  Which  were  serriceable  also  in  coneeaW  - 
ing  a  portion  of  the  cothurnus.  Over  fheae  were  thrown  upper  robe»' 
(l^ria,  xA<y*^»)  of  purple,  or  some  other  brflliant  eotof,  with  aB  aorta" 

MiUZr,  JBfr.0r.2«.,p.m  •  .J>MlMr,  It^  18S,  Mff.  :^ 
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of  gay  trimmings  and  gold  ornaments,  the  ordinary  attire  of  Bacchic  fe». 
tal  processions  and  choral  dances.  Nor  was  the  Hercules  of  the  stage 
represented  as  the  sturdy  athletic  hero,  whose  huge  limbs  were  only  con- 
cealed by  a  lion's  hide  ;  h<*  appeared  in  the  rich  and  gaudy  dress  we  have 
described,  to  which  hii>  distinctive  attributes,  the  club  and  the  bow,  were 
merely  added.  The  dYew  of  the  chorus  was  not  diflbrent  in  kind  from 
Hiat  of  Hie  aeton,  and  the  ehonisiis  took  em  Hitt  it  "was  equally  spleii- 
did.  But  as  the  actors  roproecBted  heroic  diaraetera,  whereat  the  oho>> 
ins  was  merely  a  depotatien  from  the  people  at  kuqge,  and  in  ftct  stood 
BMifiliiienertotiie  aadiODee,  the  mask  was  omitted,  and  moieorer,  while 
iSbt  actors  the  cothurnus,  the  chorus  appeaaned  in  their  usual  sandals^ 
The  comic  actors,  for  the  same  reason,  were  content  with  the  mmimv  or 
tiiin-soled  shoe,  and  their  mask  bad  no  6yKos.  They  often,  too,  wore  hai^ 
lequinade  dresses,  with  trowsers  fitting  close  to  the  leg.* 

XLin.  Aristotle,  or  the  grammarian  by  whom  his  treatise  on  Poetry 
has  been  interpolated,  mforms  us'^  that  cver>  (Jreek  tragedy  admitted  of 
the  following  subdivisions  :  the  prologue,  tlie  rpistuks,  the  exode,  which  ap- 
plied to  the  performances  of  the  actors,  and  the  parodtis  and  stasima,  which 
belonged  to  the  chorus.  The  songs  from  the  stage  (tA  iarh  o-mp^s),  and 
dirges  (ff«/4^t),  are  peculiar  to  some  tragedies  only.  Besides  these, 
ft  seems  Ibiit  lliere  was  oceasionaliy  a  dancing  song  or  eaadHmet  of  a 
.peculiar  nature.*  The  proper  entiaaoa  of  ths  choms,  as  abeadj^iemaifc* 
^'^'litas  ttom  the  paifdBeenia,  hy  one  of  the  pmroiL  The  fonAu  was  the 
aiMit  wMcfa  the  ehoreots  sang  as  ther  moTed,  probably  in  difitent  pinv 
ties,  along  the  side  entranoee  of  the  orchestra.  It  was  generally  eithM' 
iaterspeised  with  anapmts,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Antigone ;  or  preceded 
by  a  long  anapaestic  march,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Svpplices  and  Agamem' 
wm.  Sometimes  this  anapsestic  march  was  followed  by  a  system  of  the 
cognate  Ionics  a  minore.*  This  we  find  in  the  Persct.  In  some  trage- 
dies there  was  no  parodus,  but  the  opening  of  the  play  found  the  chorus 
already  assembled  on  the  tkymeU,  and  prepared  to  sing  the  first  ttarimon. 
Such  is  the  case  in  the  (Edipus  Tyrannus.  it  seems  probable  that  they 
then  entered  by  the  passage  under  the  seats.  ^ 

XLIV.  The  wumma  were  always  sung  by  the  ehoms  When  It  wassilte 
liMonaxy  or  moving  on  the  earns  fiioitedainAes  Aramid  tiM 
ehns,  and  with  Its  firont  to  the  stage.  Tke  plaees  of  the  ckorenta  weis 
maifced  by  lines  on  tiw  stage  (BuiFy^^^vMra).  The  esmio  ehoros  sang  its 
psroibit  and  its  fissiM  in  the  same  manner  aa  the  tnigfe  butth^weie^ 
as  pieees  of  poetry,  mnoh  less  elaborate,  and  generally  mneh  ahorter* 
Tlie  main  perfonnance  of  the  chorus  in  comedy  was  the  parohatis.  It 
was  an  address  to  the  audience  in  the  middle  of  the  play,  and  w  as  the 
roost  immediate  representative  of  the  old  trochaic  or  anapaestic  address 
by  the  leader  of  the  phallic  song,  for  which  the  personal  lampoons  of 
Archilochus  furnished  the  model,  and  to  which  the  old  comedy  of  Athens 
was  mainly  indebted  for  its  origin.  This  parahan*,  or  "countermarch," 
was  so  called  because  the  chorus,  which  had  previously  stood  facing  the 

^<  MtiUer,  Hitt.  Gr.  IM.,  p.  996,  $eqq. ;  td.^  Eumm^  18.        *  Aritt,,  Foet.,  12. 
i^l^^oMfon,  bOrod.  to  Antif.f  p,  mi.  «       «r.  Or.,  «  650, 
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stage,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  central  altar,  wheeled  about,  and  made 
a  movement  toward  the  spectators,  who  were  then  addressed  by  the 
corypheeus  in  a  short  system  of  anapsests  or  trochees,  called  the  KOfifidr 
rMTi  and  tto  wag  fbDowed  by  a  long  aiiapaestic  system,  tenned  vrtyos, 
"sniRieatioB,''  or  iuucp6»t  ''long,"  from  the  effort  which  its  deliyery 
poaed  upon  the  reciter.  The  |wrai«m  is  oftea  followed  by  a  fyrio  aong 
in  honor  of  aome  difinity,  and  this  by  a  shoit  system,  properly  of  sixteen 
trochaic  tetrameters,  which  is  called  the  Mfi^fia,  or  *'  supplement.'* .  It 
contains  some  joking  addition  to  the  main  purport  of  the  parahatig. :  /. 

XLV.  There  were  regularly  nerer  more  than  three  actors  {inroKpncdy 
tBytfMrai),  who  were  designated  as  respectiTcly  the  Jirst,  second,  and  third 
actor  {irpmrayMVKrrfiSy  }i9\rrtpeeywi<rrf]s,  Tpirayo>vt<rrf)s).  The  third  actor  in 
tragedy,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  was  first  added  by  Sophocles,  an 
addition  which  Cratinus  was  the  first  to  make  in  comedy.  Any  number 
of  mutes  (Koxpa  ■irp6sanra)  might  appear  on  the  stage.  If  children  were  in- 
troduced as  speaking  or  singing  on  the  stage,  the  part  was  undertaken  by 
one  of  the  chorus,  who  stood  behind  the  scene,  and  it  was,  therefore, 
called  a  vapmvK^yiov,  from  his  position,  or  wapaxopiiyritia,  from  its  being 
something  beyond  the  proper  ihnctions  of  the  chorus.  It  has  been  con- 
dnded  by  MdUer,^  that  a  fourth  actor  was  indispensable  to  the  proper  peiv- 
formance  of  the  (Ecl^wt  Cduum,  an  ophiion  which,  thouj^  opposed  bj 
some  eminent  sch<darB,*  seems  extremely  probable.  ;  ■ 

XLYI.  The  narrowness  and  distance  of  the  stage  rendered  any  jgi^Nqpk 
ing  unadvisable.  The  anaagement  of  the  actors  was  that  of  a  proces- 
sional bas-relief.  Their  movements  were  slow,  their  gesticulations  ab- 
rupt and  angular,  and  their  delivery  a  sort  of  loud  and  deep-drawn  sing- 
song, which  resounded  tliroughout  the  immense  theatre.  They  probably 
neglected  every  thing  hke  by-play,  and  making  points,  which  are  so  effect- 
ive on  the  modern  stage.  The  distance  at  which  the  spectators  were 
placed  would  prevent  them  from  seeing  those  little  movements,  and  hearr 
mg  those  low  tones  which  have  made  the  fortune  of  many  a  modern  act- 
or. The  mask,  too,  precluded  all  attempts  at  varied  expression,  and  it  is 
probable  that  nothing  more  was  expected  from  the  performer  than  was 
looked  for  from  his  predecessor  the  zbapsodist,  namely,  good  recitatiott. 

XLVn.  The  rhythmical  systems  of  the  tragic  choruses  were  very  sioft- 
ple^  and  we  voaj  conclude  that  the  musie  to  which  they  were  set  was 
equally  so.  The  dochmiac  metre,  which  is  regulaily  found  in  the  mitiuil 
and  rk  M  rinyrnf ,  would  admit  of  the  most  inartificial  of  plaintive  melo- 
dies. The  comic  choral  songs  very  fiequently  introduce  the  easy  asynar- 
tete  combinations,' which  wiere  so  much  used  by  Archilochus ;  and  we  find 
in  Aristophanes  a  very  curious  form  of  the  antispastic  metre,  the  inven?> . 
tion  of  which  is  attributed  to  Eupohs.* 

XLVIII.  We  shall  conclude  with  a  few  observations  on  the  audience, 
and  on  the  social  position  of  the  actors.  For  the  first  few  years  after  the 
commencement  of  theatrical  performances  no  money  was  paid  for  ad- 
mission to  them  ;  but  after  a  time  (probably  about  B.C.  501)  it  was  found 

^  Sit.  Or,  LU.,  p.  9».  >  Donaldson,  Theatrt  ^  Uu  Greeks,  p.  164. 

•  AL,  Of,  Or.,  f  ass.  *  II.       677.  ..^i.   'v  . 
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9aiMiM>  l9  ptttwM  ibm  erowi*  and  diatmliaaoai  o<Biai<inod>y  the  gra- 
toiteos  admiaeioii  of  eveiy  one  who  chose  to  come.  Hie  charge^  was  two 
oboM;  hot  test  the  pooler  <dasse8  8hmi]d  be  eidttded,  the  entrance-mon^ 
was  given  to  aoy  penNm  who  might  choose  to  appfy  for  it,  proTided  his 
name  was  legisteied  in  tiie  book  of  tlie  eitiaens  (x^Cu^utkr  ypm/tfugniMf), 
The  lowest  and  best  seats  were  set  apart  for  the  magistrates,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  fiwXiij  or  senate,  and  all  such  persons  as  had  acquired  or  inher- 
ited a  right  to  front  seats  (rpo^Spia).  It  is  probable  that  those  who  were 
entitled  to  reserved  places  at  the  theatre  had  also  tickets  of  admission 
provided  for  them.  The  entrance-money  was  paid  to  the  lessee  of  the 
theatre  {bfarpiavris,  ^farporrdiKt]^,  kpxtrfKruv),  who  paid  the  rent  and  made 
the  necessary  repairs  out  of  the  proceeds.  The  distribution  of  the  ad- 
mission money,  or  ^twpiKSv,  as  it  was  called,  out  of  the  public  funds,  was 
set  on  foot  by  Pericles,  at  the  suggestion  of  Demonides  of  Cb^a ;  its  appli- 
cation was  soon  extended,  till  it  became  a  regular  largess  from  the  dema- 
gogues to  the  mob  at  all  flie  great  festhrals  ^  and  well  mi^  the  patriot 
Bemopfhenes  lift  np  his  Tolee  against  a  practice,  whidi  waa  in  the  end 
nothing  but  an  instnmient  in  the  hands  of  the  profligate  orators,  who 
pandered  to  the  worst  pasrions  of  the  people. 

XLIX.  The  lessee  sometimes  gare  a  gratnitoils  eihibition,  in  whidi 
dase  tiekets  ef  admbsion  were  distributed.*  Any  citizen  might  buy  tick- 
eta  for  a  stranger  residing  at  Athens.*  The  qvestion  whether  in  Greece^ 
and  more  especially  at  Athens,  women  were  present  at  tragedies,  is  one 
of  those  which  have  given  rise  to  much  discussion  amonp  modern  schol- 
ars, as  we  have  scarcely  any  passage  in  ancient  writers  in  which  the  pres- 
ence of  women  is  stated  as  a  positive  fact.  But  Jacobs*  and  Passow* 
have  placed  it  almost  beyond  a  d(jubt,  from  the  various  allusions  made 
by  ancient  writers,  that  women  were  allowed  to  be  present  during  the  per- 
formance of  tragedies.  This  opinion  is  now  perfectly  confirmed  by  a  pas- 
sage in  Athen»us,*  which  has  been  quoted  by  Becker'  in  corroboration 
of  the  conclusion  to*  which  the  aboTe-mentioned  sdiolaxs  had  come.  We 
haTe,  howoTcr,  on  the  other  hand,  ereiy  reason  to  believe  that  women 
were  not  present  at  comedies,  white  boys  might  be  present  both  at  trag- 
edy and  comedy.*  The  seats  whidi  women  occupied  in  the  Greek  the- 
atres were  in  the  h^hest  row  of  benches,  and  separated  from  those  of 
tile  men.* 

L.  Theatrical  representations  at  Athena  began  early  in  the  morning,  or  . 
after  breaklast  and  wiien  the  concourse  of  people  was  expected  to  be 
great,  persons  would  even  go  to  occupy  their  seats  in  the  night.  The 
theatres  had  no  roofs.  The  sun,  however,  could  not  be  very  troublesome 
to  the  actors,  as  they  were  in  a  great  measure  protected  by  the  buildings 
surrounding  the  stage,  and  the  spectators  protected  themselves  against 
it  by  hats  with  broad  brims."    When  the  weather  was  fine,  especially  at 

^  BOckht  Pub.  Econ.  of  Athent^  vol.  i.,  p.  289,  9tqq.^  Engl,  trans. 

•  Vermischt.  Schri/ten^i:9.,p,m,      *  ZaUchr.fUr  die  Alterth.ylW,n,9i. 

•  Athen.,  xii.,  p.  534.  '  CkarUcle;  ii.,  p.  560. 

•  Theopkr..,  Char.,  ix. ;  Aristoph.,  Nub.,  537.       '  GnUlmg,  Rh.  Mua.,  1834,  p.  1U3,  aeqq 
iBiMMK.«.CIw.yp.4flS;  illftm.,xl.,p.4M.  a>  MI.,«.v.Wraa«f  anda^iiwMr. 
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tt»  Dionirtiac  festiyals  in.  to  qpiing^  the  people  appeavlA  wfHi  gMMb 
on  their  heads ;  when  it  wee  cold,  as  at  the  Lenea  in  Jawmy,  tkej  need 

to  wrap  themselves  up  in  their  cloaks.^  When  a  storm  or  a  shower  of 
rain  came  on  suddenly,  the  spectators  took  refuge  in  the  porticoes  behind 
the  stage,  or  in  those  above  the  uppermost  row  of  benches.  Those  who 
wished  to  sit  coinloriably  brought  cushions  with  them.'  As  it  was  not 
unusual  for  the  theatrical  performances  to  last  from  ten  to  twelve  hours, 
the  spectators  required  refreshments,  and  we  find  that,  in  the  intervals 
l?etween  the  several  plays,  they  used  to  take  wine  and  cakes.*  r 

LI.  The  Atheniaa  performers  were  much  eeteemed  all  om  OMlkS0f 
they  took  groat  p»iM  about  thwrhoiily  ejBBneiae^  and.iUntwd  mHifidlmm 
U  <M<4«r  to  luep  thmt  Toices  door  and  smng*  Tbgy  appaar 
hean  fenaraUy  paid  by  the  atato;  ai  the  oountiy  oifaihitiMKy tiiiwufii^- 
two  actors  woaU.  oooaaMaHy  pay.  tba  wagaa  ofthelr^ywuyiiirrtN^t ^^!tm. 
salary  of  acton,  was  oftan«  very  high,  and  Polas»  who  confiMty  actlli^ 
with  Tlepolemua  in  llie.  plays  of  Sophocles,  somettni6»aanied  a  talent  li>)i! 
twa  days'  performances.  The  histrionio  piofeaaion  waai  not  thought  ta 
carry  with  it  any  degradation.  The  actor  waa  Ae  representative  of  the 
dramatist,  and  often  the  dramatist  himself.  Sophocles,  who  9ometinie» 
performed  in  his  own  plays,  was  a  person  of  the  highest  consideration  ; 
the  actor  Aristodemus  went  on  an  embassy,  and  many  actors  took  a  lead 
in  the  pubhc  assembly.  In  some  cases,  the  actors  were  not  only  recog- 
nized by  the  state,  but  controlled  and  directed  by  special  enactments. 
Thus,  according  to  the  law  brought  forward  by  the  orator  Lycurgus,  the 
actors  were  obliged  to  compare  tiie  acting  copiM  of  the  plays  of  the  iSanm 
gnat  tragediana  with,  to  autheatie  manuaoripla  of  toir  worka,  praaerrad* 
iato  atatis  archim;  audit  waa  to^ty  oftopoblioaearalnytotfa* 
tot  to  testa  ima  accontaly  ooDaled.*  ;  \:V«  vr 


CHAPTER  XXm. 

V01IETR  OR  ATTTC  PERIOD  nntiiaui, 

GREEK  TRAGEDIANS. 

I.  Chcerilus  (Xoiplxos)  or  Chocrillus  (Xoi'piXAoy),  of  Athens,  was  a 
tragic  poet,  conteniix>rary  with  Thespis,  Phrynichus,  Pratinas,  .^schylus, 
and  even  with  Sophocles,  unless,  as  Welcker  supposes,  he  had  a  son  of 
the  same  name,  who  was  also  a  tragic  poet.'  His  first  appearance  as  a 
competitor  for  the  tragic  prize  was  in  B.C.  523,  in  the  reign  of  Hippar- 
cfana^  when  Athena  waa  beooming  the  centre  of  Gveek  poetry  by  to  real- 
denoe  there  of  SioKmidea,  Anaeieon,  Lasus,  and  olhm.  Thia  waa  twelve 
years  alter  to  iint  appearance  of  Thespia  in  to  tragie  contests ;  and  it 
ia,  therefore,  not  impiebaUe  that  Chflsrihia  had  Theapis  finr  an  antagonist. 

*  Suid.y  I.  c.  a  Theophr.,  Charaa,,  iL 

*  Athen.,  xi.,  p.  464 ;  Aristot^  Sth.  NieonUf  x.j  5.  *  Cic.^  Orat.,  4. 

*  Z>eflMilk.,     Coimut  p.  M0^  JBMslcp* 

•flii«.,r«;Z.Ml,p.e4l,AP«S77,  fPSrffn*.  V  ortaft.  7hv-»P>Mt 
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It  was  also  twelve  yean  before  the  first  victory  of  Fbiynidras  (B.C.  511). 
After  another  twelve  years,  Choerilus  came  into  competition  with  .£schy- 
lus,  when  tlic  latter  first  exhibited  (B.C.  499) ;  and  since  we  know  that 
iEschyhis  did  not  carr>'  off  a  prize  till  sixteen  years  afterward,  tlie  prize 
of  this  contest  must  have  been  given  either  to  Chcerilus  or  to  Pratinas. 
ChcErihis  was  still  held  in  high  estimation  in  the  year  483  B.C.,  after  he 
had  exhibited  tragedies  for  forty  years.  Of  the  character  of  Choerilus 
we  know  little  more  than  that,  during  a  long  life,  he  retained  a  good  de- 
ige6is  of  popular  ikror.  The  aumber  of  his  tragedies  was  I50»  of  his  vic- 
toiief  la^^  beii^;  dzactfy  the  number  of  victories  asiifned  to  .Saehylus. 
tlwr  nimiber  of  bis  diainas  establidies  an  important  point,  namely, 
f|al  fbe  ea^bibition  of  tetralogies  commenced  early  in  the  tune  of  Chcari^ 
lAi';  A^laew  trigedies  were  exhibited  at  Athens  only  twice  a  year»  and 
at  this  early  period  we  never  hear  of  tragedies  being  written  and  not  ex- 
hibited, but  rather  the  other  way.  In  fact,  it  is  the  general  opinion  that 
Choerilus  was  the  first  who  composed  written  tragedies,  and  that  even 
of  his  plays  the  greater  numbrr  were  not  written.  The  poetical  charac- 
ter and  construction  of  the  plays  of  Choerilus  probably  diflfered  but  little 
from  those  of  Thespis,  until  ^Eschylus  introduced  the  second  actor.  Of 
all  his  plays  we  have  no  remnant,  except  the  statement  by  Pausanias*  of 
a  mjrthological  genealogy  from  his  play  called  'AK6Tni.^ 

II.  Phbynichus  (*pifwixos),  an  Athenian,  was  one  of  the  poets  to  whom 
tfad  invention  of  tragedy  is  ascribed.  He  was  a  scholar  of  Thespis.^  The 
daici  <Mr  Ids  birth  and  death  are  alike  unknown.  He  gained  his  te| 
tia||e  Jhctoty  B.C.  611,  twenty-four  years  after  Thespis  (B.C.  585), 
Vt^i  years  after  Choerilus  (B.C.  623),  and  twelve  years  before  JEadxy" 
taa;0^.  499),  and  his  last  in  B.C.  476,  on  which  occasion  Themistocles 
was  Wtf  dioragus,*  and  recorded  the  event  by  an  inscription.  Fhryni- 
efaus  must,  therefore,  have  flourished  at  least  35  years.  He  probably 
went,  like  other  poets  of  the  age,  to  the  court  of  Hiero  at  Syracuse,  and 
there  died.  Various  improvements  in  the  ancient  drama  are  ascribed  to 
Phrynichus.  He  introduced  female  masks,  paid  particular  attention  to 
the  dances  of  the  cliorus,  and  for  the  hght,  ludicrous  Bacchanalian  stories 
of  Thespis,  he  substituted  regular  and  serious  subjects,  taken  either  from 
the  Heroic  Age,  or  the  heroic  deeds  which  illustrated  the  history  of  his 
own  time.  In  these  he  aimed  not  so  much  to  amuse  the  audience  as 
to  move  their  feelings ;  and  so  powerful  was  the  effect  of  his  tragedy  on 
the  capture  of  Miletus,  which  city  had  recently  been  taken  by  the  Per> 
iil^  B.C.  494»  that  the  audience  burst  into  tears,  and  Fhiynichus  was 
ii^lOdO  drachms  for  having  recalled  so  forcibly  a  painM  recfdiection 
snislbrtunes  of  a  kindred  people.*  Phrynichus  seems  to  have  been 
cliietiy  remarkable  for  the  sweetness  of  his  melodies,  and  the  great  va- 
riety cleverness  of  his  figure-dances.  The  Aristophanic  Agathon 
speaks  generally  of  the  beauty  of  his  dramas,  though,  of  course,  they  fell 
&r  short  of  the  grandeur  of  ^Eschylus,  and  the  perfect  skill  of  Sophocles. 
In|^  dramas  of  Pteynichus  the  chorus  still  retained  the  principal  place, 
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and  it  wsls  reserved  for  .^schylus  and  Sophocles  to  bring  the  diakigue 
and  actioR  into  their  true  position.  The  names  of  several  tragedies  at- 
tributed to  nuynichns  have  come  down  to  us,  but  it  is  probable  that  some 
of  these  belonged  to  other  poets.  The  few  fragments  of  Phrynichus  are 
given  by  Wagner,  in  his  Trag.  Chrae.  FVagm,  (in  JMaVn  BiUioiheeay 

in.  pBAif HAS  (nfarlwtt),*  one  of  the  early  tragic  poets  at  Athens,  was 
a  native  of  Phliu8»  and  thereibre  by  birth  a  Dorian.  It  is  not  stated  at 
what  time  he  went  to  Athens,  but  he  was  older  than  uEschyUis,  and 
younger  than  Chcerilus,  with  both  of  whom  he  competed  for  the  prize 
about  B.C.  500.  The  step  in  the  progress  of  the  art  which  was  ascribed 
to  Pratinas  was  the  separation  of  the  satyric  from  the  tragic  drama, ^  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded.  His  plays  were  much  esteemed.  Pra- 
tinas also  ranked  high  among  the  lyric  as  well  as  ariKjng  the  dramatic 
poets  of  the  day.  He  cultivated  two  species  of  lyric  poetry,  the  hyp- 
orcheme  and  the  dithyramb,  of  which  the  former  was  closely  related  to 
the  satyric  drama  by  the  jocular  character  which  it  often  assnmed,  too. 
latter  its  aneient  choruses  of  satyrs.  Pratinas  may,  perhaps,  be  eo^ 
sidered  to  have  shared  with  his  contemporary  Lasus  Uie  honor  of  Ibimd- 
ing  the  Athenian  school  of  dithyrambie  poetry.  The  fragments  of  Prati- 
nas are  contained  in  Wagner's  Tragie.  Grae.  Fragm,  (in  Didot*s  BtM«0- 

IV.  ^scHYLus  {PJirxphosY  was  bom  at  Eleusis,  in  Attica,  B.C.  525,  so 
that  he  was  thirty-five  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
and  contemporary  with  Simonides  and  Pindar.  His  father  Euphorion 
was  probably  connected  with  tlio  worship  of  Ceres,  and  .Eschylus  him- 
self was,  according  to  some  authorities,  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  that 
goddess.  At  the  age  of  25  (B.C.  499)  he  made  his  first  appearance  as  a 
competitor  for  the  prize  of  tragedy  against  Chcerilus  and  Pratinas,  with- 
out, however,  being  successful.  Afterward,  with  his  brothers  Cynaigirus 
and  Aminias,  he  fought  at  the  battle  of  Marathon  (B.C.  490),  and  also  at 
those  of  Salamis  (B.C.  480)  and  Flatee  (B.C.  479).  In  B.C.  484,  sixteen 
years  subsequent  to  his  fbst  defeat  in  the  tragic  contest,  .£schylus  gained 
his  first  dramatic  victory.  The  titles  of  the  pieces  which  he  brought  out 
on  this  occasion  are  not  known,  but  his  competitors  were  most  probably 
I^tinas  and  Phrynichus,  or  Choerflus.  Aiterward,  in  B.C.  472»  he  gain- 
ed the  prise  with  the  Persce,  the  earliest  of  his  extant  dramas.  In  B.C. 
468,  a  remarkable  event  ooenrred  in  the  poet's  life :  he  was  defeated  in 
a  tragic  contest  by  his  younger  rival  Sophocles,  and,  if  we  may  believe 
Plutarch,*  his  mortification  at  this  indignity,  as  he  conceived  it,  was  so  ' 
great,  that  he  quitted  Athens  in  disgust  the  very  same  year,  and  went 
to  the  court  of  Hicro  at  SyTacuse,  where  he  found  Simonides  the  lyric 
poet.  Of  the  fact  of  his  having  visited  Syracuse  at  the  time  alluded  to 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  whether  the  motive  alleged  by  Plutarch  for 
his  doing  so  was  the  only  one,  or  a  real  one,  is  a  question  of  considera- 
ble difficulty,  though  of  little  practical  moment.  It  has  been  conjectured 
by  some  that  the  charge  of  Mfftm,  or  impiety,  brought  against  iEschylus 
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for  an  alleged  difulgiiig  of  Uie  nistaiM  of  Ceres,*  but  po«8ili|7  flmn  po- 
litical motives,  M  as  in  some  way  connected  with  his  retirement  on  tills 
occasion  from  his  native  coontiy,  but  this  ohaige  belongs  rather  to  8  siib* 

sequent  period  of  his  life. 

Shortly  before  the  arrival  of  /Eschylus  at  the  court  of  Hiero,  that  prince 
had  built  the  town  of  .i^tna,  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  of  that  name, 
and  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Catana.  In  connection  with  this  event, 
^Eschylus  is  said  to  have  composed  his  play  of  the  "  Women  of  .^tna," 
in  which  he  predicted  and  prayed  for  the  prosperity  of  the  new  city.  At 
the  request  of  Hiero,  he  also  reproduced  the  play  of  the  "  Persas"  with 
which  he  had  been  yictorioos  in  the  dramatic  contests  at  Athens  (B. 
C.  472).  Now  we  know  that  the  trilogy  of  the  '*  Seven  against  Thebes" 
was  represented  soon  after  the  **FerMB,''  and  hence  it  Ibllows  that  the 
ftaner  mnst  have  been  first  repreaented  not  later  than  B.C.  470.*  Be-  ' 
sides  the  "  Women  of  iEtna,**  -fisehyhis  also  composed  other  pieces  in 
gM»]y,  in  which  are  said  to  have  occurred  Sicilian  words  and  expressions 
not  intelligible  to  the  Athenians.'  From  the  number  of  such  words  and 
expressions  which  have  been  noticed  in  the  later  extant  plays  of  uEs- 
chylus,  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  spent  a  considerable  time  in  Sicily 
on  this  his  first  visit.  It  may  be  remarked  here,  that,  according  to  some 
accounts,  .^^scliykis  had  even  visited  Sicily  before  this,  about  B  C.  4S8,  in 
consequence  of  the  victory  gained  over  him  by  Simonides,  to  whom  the 
Athenians  had  adjudged  the  prize  for  the  best  elegy  on  those  who  had  fall- 
en at  Marathon.  The  truth  of  thi3  statement,  however,  has  been  greatly 
questioned.* 

In  B.C.  467,  his  friend  and  patron  Hiero  died ;  and  in  B.C.  468  it  ap- 
pears that  .fsdiylus  was  again  «t  Athens,  from  tiie  ftet  that  the  trilogy 
oC  the  Orestea  was  produced  in  that  year.  In  the  same  or  the  following 
yeiur  (B.G.  467),  ^Eschjius  sgain  visited  Sicily  for  the  last  time,  and  the 
reason  assigned  for  this  his  second  visit  to  that  iaiand  is  both  probable 
and  sitflcient.  He  was  accused  of  impiety  before  the  court  of  the  Are- 
opagus, and  would  have  been  condemned  but  for  the  interposition  of  his 
brother  Aminias,  who  had  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Salamis.* 
What  the  specific  nature  of  the  charge  was  is  not  known  ;  but  it  is  sop- 
posed  to  have  been  founded  on  his  having  either  divulged  or  spoken  pro- 
fanely in  some  of  his  plays  concerning  the  mysteries  of  Ceres.  At  any 
rate,  from  the  number  of  authorities  all  confirming  this  conclusion,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  toward  the  end  of  his  life  ^schylus  incurred  the  se- 
rious displeasure  of  a  strong  party  at  Athens,  and  that  after  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Orestean  trilogy  he  retired  to  Gela  in  Sicily,  where  he  died, 
B.C.  466,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age,  and  three  years  afker  the  representa- 
tioB  of  the  Eumenides,  on  which  piiqr*  according  to  some,  the  dunge  of 
hnpiety  was  founded.  On  the  manner  of  his  death  the  andent  writers 
are  unanimous.*  An  eagle,  say  they,  mistalring  the  poet's  biOd  head  for 
a  stone,  let  a  toitoiae  fidl  upon  it  to  bieak  the  shell,  and  so  fulfilled  an 
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conel^  aeooidiag,  to  whidi  JEachylim.  ww  ftted  to  die  by  «  btow  firan 

The  inhabitants  of  Gela  showed  their  repard  for  his  character,  by  pub- 
lic solemnities  in  his  honor,  by  erecting  a  noble  monument  to  him,  and 
inscribing  it  with  an  epitaph  written  by  himself,*  in  which,  strangely 
enough,  he  describes  the  field  of  Marailion  as  the  scene  of  his  glory,  with- 
out any  allusion  whatever  to  his  success  as  a  dramatist.    In  Sicily  the 
memory  of  -iEschylus  was  long  held  in  the  highest  veneration  ;  and  m 
Attica,  although  he  had  parted  from  its  shores  with  bitter  feelings,  the 
next  generation  appears  to  haTS  prised  the  works  of  ^achylue  Yery  highi>^ 
ly,  for  what  we  read  about  him  in  the  **  EVege**  of  AnBtophanea  miist  he- 
regarded  a»  the  jodgmeat  of  the  aUeat  Athenian  crittea  at  the  time.  Not 
onty  were  the  dramas  which  had  heenperfoimed  in  his  lifetime  repeated  - 
•  after  his  death,  and  treated' like  new  oompoaitions,  so  as  to  be  aUowed  to  > 
come  into  oompetttion  with  newdramas,  the.state,  \sy  a^  speeial  deeiee  of - 
the  people,  providing  a  chorus  at  the  puhhe  eopense,  for-  any  one  who« 
might  wish  to  exhibit  his  tragedies  a  second  time,^  but  pieces  which  had 
not  been  brought  out  by  the  poet  himself  were  produced  upon  the  stage 
by  his  son  Euphorion,  and  gained  prizes.    In  this  way  Euphorion  was 
victorious  with  a  tetralogy  in  B.C.  431,  over  Sophocles  and  Euripides. 
Philocles,  also,  the  son  of  a  sister  of -^^schylus,  was  victorious  over  the 
King  CEdipus  of  Sophocles,  probably  with  a  tragedy  of  his  uncle's.  From 
and  by  means  of  these  persons  arose  what  was  called  the  Tragic  school 
of  iEschylos,  which  continued  for  the  space  of  126  years.*  '  • 

The  style  of  ^schylus  is  bold,  energetic,  and  gut^jim^ ,  <nii  nf  gorgeous 
imagery  and  magnilieent  expreasiMU'snOT  as  tieeame-the^fllBlilWBiiiP* 

of  his  expressions  the  poetical  paredomiaates  orer  tlm  syntaetieal. 
was  peculiarly  Ibnd  of  metaphorical  phrsMa  and  atrange  cempoimds,  and' 

of  (ri)solete  language,  so  that  he  was  much  more  epic  in  his  manner  of  ex- 
pression than  either  Sophocles  or  Euripides,  and  he  excelled  in  displaying 
strong  feelings  and  impulses,  and  in  describing  the  awful  and  the  terriblei 
rather  than  in  exhibiting  the  workings  of  the  human  mind  under  the  in- 
fluence of  complicated  and  various  emotions.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
general  elevation  of  his  style,  the  subordinate  characters  in  his  plSys,  as 
the  watchman  in  the  Agamemnon,  and  the  nurse  of  Orestes  in  the  Choe- 
phorae,  arc  made  to  use  language  fitting  their  station,  and  less  removed 
from  that  of  ordinary  life.  The  characters  of  ^Eschylus,  like  his  diction, 
are  snhUme  and  majestic ;  they  were  gods  and  powers  of  colossal  mag- 
nitade,  whoae  hnpoaing  aspect  conld  bo  endured  by  the  heroes  of  Mai»- 
then  and  SafamuB»biit  was  too  awiul  f<Mr  the  oontemplatioB  of  a  later  age, 
who  complained  that  JB»tibiykm*9  language  was  not  human.  Hence  the 
general  impression  prodnoed  by  the  poetiy  of  .Aehyhia  waa  rather  of  a 
religious  than  a  moral  nature ;  his  personages  being  both  in  action  and 
suffering  snperhuman*  and  therefore  not  always  itted  to  teaoh  practioal  - 
lessons.* 

*  Pmig^  L,  14»  4$  Athen.,  xir.,  p.  627,  D.         >  ArUtoph.^  Adrnn.,  109,  AdfCi  fVt 
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The  Greeks  justly  regarded  ^schylus  as  the  father  of  tragedy.  Be- 
fore his  time  the  art  scaroely  deserved  the  name  of  drama,  and  the  prog- 
^%lilrii  li  miile  under  flie  direction  of  his  genius  was  far  greater  than 
it  o#6d  to  bis  soecessora.  It  required  mttch  more  power  to 
a  dknria  from  tiie  atate  in  which  it  was  in  the  handa  of  the  poeta 
|Mtloitt'l0  MtdbytoMf  to  the  condition  in  which  wc  find  it  in  hia  worka, 
1^6i:^itMtf  to  oontmne  what  he  had  commenced.  Before  the  time  of 
JfliiiltjfliiB,'aa  we  hate  before  remarked,  only  one  actor  appeared  on  the 
atage  at  oae<^  who  carried  on  the  dialogue  with  the  chorus,  or  told  his 
story  to  them,  .^^schylus  introduced  a  second  actor,  which  was  the  first 
step  toward  making  the  dialogue  and  the  action  independent  of  the  cho- 
rus. The  dialogue  now  became  more  free  and  animated,  and  the  contrast 
between  a  principal  (protagonistes)  and  a  secondarj'  character  (dcutcrago- 
nistes)  enabled  the  poet  to  interest  his  audience  in  the  action,  which  before 
his  time  w^as  of  secondary  importance,  the  chorus  being  tlien  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  drama.  But  still  the  action  in  the  dramas  of  ^schylus  is 
yet  not  alto|e^ttriiii6p6ndent  of  the  chorus,  which  takes  a  considerable 
fdC  JbrtUe  cfvteta  of  the  piece.  The  complete  separation  of  these  two 
served  for  Sophocles.^ 

like  the  above  was  undoubtedly  adopted  by  the  contem- 
pfifltfittii'of  jBacii^ttB,  just  as  he  himself,  at  a  later  period,  adopted  that  of 
Sd^hodes,  by  which  a  third  actor  was  natxodueed.  There  are,  it  ia  true, 
dramas  of  jEadiylus  in  which  three  persons  appear  on  the  atage  at  once ; 
bat  in  this  case  the  dialogue  is  carried  on  by  only  two  of  them.  A  third 
actor  who  takes  part  in  the  dialogue  does  not  occur  in  any  drama  written 
before  the  year  B.C.  468,  when  Sophocles  showed  the  advantage  of  a 
third  actor.  The  part  of  the  protagonistes  was  in  most  cases  performed 
by  ^schylus  himself,  and  the  names  of  two  celebrated  actors  are  known 
who  were  trained  and  instructed  by  the  poet,  and  probably  acted  the  parts 
of  deuteragonistae.  They  were  Clearchus  and  Myniscus  of  Chalcis.  Be- 
fate  the  time  of  ^schylus,  the  pot  t^^  generally  acted  their  own  dramas, 
aritilNM  obliged  to  perform  the  parts  ofthe  several  characters  of  apiece, 
oiAl^bj^Hine;  in  succession.  This  inconvenience  was  obviated,  in  some 
dSjpMe^l^'M  introdnction  of  a  second  actor,  though  the  same  actor  was 
tffll^Mtptd  tO^perCnm  severd  parts.  There  ate,  however,  several  points 
iii'Ihe  dialogue  ofthe  ^schylean  drama  which  remind  us  of  what  the  art 
was  before  his  time.  The  dialogue  is  sometimes  carried  on  between  the 
actor  and  the  choms,  and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  cases,  it  proceeds 
with  great  regularity,  which  to  a  modem  critic  would  appear  stiff  and 
unnatural :  the  verses  are  mostly  distributed  in  certain  proportions  be- 
tween the  speakers,  and  the  protagonistes,  in  most  cases,  uses  more 
verses  than  the  deuteragonistes.  This  is,  indeed,  a  peculiarity  of  all 
Greek  tragedies,  but  in  iEschylus  it  is  more  striking  than  m  any  of  his 
successors.* 

Ad^jM^'tW  introduced  great  improvements  in  the  choral  dance. 
Hi|Mii«MtdHMninI  dances  himaelf,  inatmcted  the  daneeia  without  tbe 
iiiljii^iOT  i^f  taadiw^  and  paid  the  most  anxiooa  attention  to  the  or- 
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cheat ral  perfonnances  of  the  chorus.  He  was  also  the  first  who  saw  the 
propriety  of  adapting  the  dress  of  the  actors  and  the  scenery  to  the  char- 
acters which  they  repn-scnted.  He  intiodiu'ed  the  cothurnus,  or  high- 
soled  buskin,  and  the  othLT  artihcial  means  already  mentioned,  to  raise 
the  figure  of  the  actors  above  the  standard  of  ordinary  men  ;  the  masks 
were  greatly  improved  by  him,  and  he  bestowed  the  utmost  care  and  at- 
tention upon  the  whole  of  the  theatrical  wardrobe.  The  intiodaction  of 
scene-painting  ia  likewiae  aier&ed  to  .^Bobyltta.  Thfi  macbinery  requi- 
site for  theatrical  perfonnanoes  must  hays  attained  a  high  degree  of  per- 
ibctioii  under  him,  on  account  of  his  frequent  introduction  of  the  gods 
and  other  sapematnral  beings  upon  the  atage.  Eveij  thiqg,  in  iiiie,  of 
importance  to  the  perfoimance  of  the  drama  waa  thus  either  perfected 
or  introduced  by  ^schylus,  who  left  to  those  who  succeeded  him  noth* 
iog  but  to  complete  the  work  which  he  had  commenced. 

It  is  stated  that  ^Eschylus  wrote  seventy  tragedies  and  several  satyric 
dramas.  Five  were  ascribed  to  him  on  doubtful  authority.  All  these 
productions  wore  written  within  forty-four  years,  from  600  to  456  B.C. 
Of  their  general  excellence  we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  he  gained 
the  prize  of  tragedy  thirteen  times.  It  is  a  very  tjuestiunable  point 
whether  the  tragedies  of  ..ii^schylus  were  always  so  arranged  as  to  form 
trilogies,  that  is,  great  dramatic  compositions  consisting  of  three  distinct 
tragedies,  each  of  which  was  in  some  degree  entire  in  itself  and  yet 
fimned,  as  it  were,  only  one  of  the  three  acts  of  a  greater  drama,  and 
could  not  be  properly  understood  unless  viewed  in  its  connection  with 
the  others.  Welcker,  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  extant  plays,  and 
of  the  fragments  and  titles  of  those  which  are  lost,  has  endeayored  to 
show  that  all  the  works  of  iEschylus  were  such  trilogies ;  but  althou^ 
it  is  beyond  doubt  that  many  were  intended  to  iinrm  trilogies,  there  is  not  * 
sufficient  evidence  to  show  this  of  all ;  and  as  regards  the  "  Pers«,"  it  is 
perfectly  certain  that  it  was  n(»t  part  of  a  trilogy.  The  few  fragments 
of  many  of  the  lo.st  pieces,  moreover,  scarcely  enable  us  to  form  an  ac- 
curate idea  of  their  contents.  Tltc  only  specimen  of  a  trilogy  which  is 
preserved  entire  is  the  "  Orestea,"  consisting  of  the  Agamemnon,^'  the 
"  ChoephorsB,"  and  the  '*  Eumenides."  The  three  other  pieces  which 
we  possess  entire,  namely,  the  "  Seven  against  Thebes,"  the  *'  SuppU- 
ants,**  and  the  **  Prometheus,"  are  undoubtedly  likewise  parts  of  trilogies. 
The  earliest  among  the  seven  extant  plays  is  the  **Fmm,"  which  was 
first  acted  at  Athens  in  B.C.  472,  and  forms  an  exception  to  the  other 
plays  of  iBschylus,  inasmuch  as  the  subtiect  is  taken  from  the  hisloiy  of 
the  poet's  own  time.  A  year  after  the  '*PerB«,'*  the  "Seven  against 
Thebes*'  was  brought  out.  The  latest  is  the  Orestean  trilogy,  which,  as 
already  stated,  was  brought  upon  the  stage  in  B.C.  498.  The  <*Sopplfr> 
ants"  and  the  Prometheus"  came  in  the  period  between  this  year  and 
that  in  which  the  Persians"  was  brought  out,  but  the  exact  time  is  not 
known.  From  allusions,  however,  in  the  "Supphants,"  it  has  been  in- 
ferred, with  some  probability,  that  it  was  written  about  B.C.  461,  duriqg 
the  time  that  Athens  was  allied  with  Argos.* 
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The  ^erfimnanoe  of  aach  ttOofff  ciJEaeilkjIm  wa»  PaSkmed  bjr  HlbxA  of 
ft  aslyrie  draiiia»  wlHeht  togelber  wilih  the  tbree  tragedies,  Ibnned  a  te- 
tralogy, and  the  subject  of  which  waa  m  some  eaaea  eonnected  with  thai 
of  the  trilogy.  The  name  of  the  satyric  drama  connected  with  the 
"Orestea"  was  the  "Proteus."  We  know  the  names  of  ci;G:ht  others  of 
these  burlesque  dramas  of  ^schylus,  but  none  are  preserved.  The  an- 
cients state  that  .^Isehylus  was  as  great  a  master  in  the  satyric  drama 
as  in  tragedy.  As  regards  the  artistic  character  of  the  traj^edies  of  .^s- 
chylus,  to  which  we  have  already  in  part  alluded,  we  have  few  observa- 
tions of  the  ancients  themselves.  Sophocles,  who  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  iEschylus  always  compo^d  his  poems  as  he  ought,  without  be- 
ing conscious  of  it,  has  expressed  in  the  best  manner  the  fact  that  J5s- 
chyhis  was  a  great  poet.  ^  AH  that  Sophoctes,  Axistophanes,  and  other 
ancient  wiiten  object  to  in  iBsehylus  lefeis  merefy  to  fonn,  and  not  to 
tbe  artistic  plan  and  stractuie  of  his  work ;  it  is  onfy  the  pompons  grand- 
iloqiienQe  and  tiie  boldness  of  his  imagexy  whidi  they  And  flmlt  with. 
These  are,  indeed,  very  striking  features  in  the  dramas  of  iOschylus,  but 
he  himaelf  seems  not  only  to  have  been  aware  of  it,  but  to  have  thought 
it  necessary  that  his  gods  and  hmes,  being  so  far  abore  the  human 
standard,  should  also  speak  a  language  above  that  of  ordinary  mortals. 

Although  the  Greeks  at  all  times  had  <,^rf'at  reverence  for  the  father  of 
their  tragedy,  yet  the  further  they  were  removed  from  his  age,  the  less 
were  they  able  to  appreciate  him.  In  fact,  the  most  extraordinary'  power 
of  his  master  genius,  the  artistic  construction  of  a  trilogy,  is  scarcely  no- 
ticed by  them,  and  its  discovery  and  right  appreciation  belong  altogether 
to  modern  times,  and  more  especially  to  Wclckcr,  whose  researches  on 
this  point  have  been  followed  up  by  Droysen,  Gruppe,  and  others.  Soon 
'after  the  death  of  JSsehylns,  the  Greeks  began  to  perform  Ids  single  plays 
separate^,  and  thns  gradually  fiHrgot  that  they  were  only  aets  of  greater 
dramas.  The  plan  of  a  tragedy  of  iSSschylns  is  always  extremely  simple, 
and  without  any  complicated  ]klot ;  the  action  pfoeeeds  smoothly,  but  rap- 
idly, and  the  poet  does  not  anxiously  concern  himself  to  lay  open  to  his 
aodience  every  link  by  which  the  parts  of  the  action  are  connected  ;  he 
draws  his  pictures  only  in  bold  outline,  which  he  leaves  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  his  hearers  to  fill  up.  But  it  is  this  very  simplicity  of  his  design 
which  constitutes  his  grandeur  and  subhmity. 

One  leading  idea  of  the  dramas  of  .^^schylus  is  a  struggle  between  the 
free  will  of  man  and  the  power  of  destiny,  to  which  the  gods  themselves 
must  submit,  and  to  which  man  must  fall  a  victim  if  he  presumes  to  op- 
pose it.  Such  an  idea  is  both  religious  and  ethical,  and  intended  to  im- 
press upon  man  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  hi|^ier  powers,  and  of  hum- 
bly leoognizing  his  own  wei^ess.  Another  leading  idea  which  appears 
in  some  of  his  plays  is,  that  crime,  by  a  moral  necessity,  leads  to  fiirther 
crane,  and  so  to  calamity,  which  is  its  punishment,  or,  as  Droysen  has 
eipressed  it,  Itaat  whoever  acts  must  snifer.''  iBschylns  represents  to 
US  the  piety  of  the  age  to  whish  he  belonged,  an  age  which  could  not  con* 
oeive  that  its  own  great  works  were  accomplished  without  the  aid  of  the 
gods.  He  himaelf  was,  as  we  have  said,  initiated  in  the  £leaainiaamys- 
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teries,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  phflosopfaical  inqulfiM  nW*  then 
began  to  be  carried  on  m  Gieece ;  and  these  eireaastanceB  undoiibled^ 
contribnted  to  the  eameatneas  with  which  he  looked  npon  man,  and  his 
lelation  to  higher  powera.* 

EDITIONS   OK  ^BCHYLCS.* 

The  tragedies  of  iBschylus  which  have  come  down  to  us  Imto,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Promettoeiu,"  auflered  more  fhmi  the  canleeeiMM  of  tmiMrlbam  tei  many  ottaer 
remaiae  ef  aaelenl  Uteratnra.  The  int  editioii  waa  printed  at  Venice,  1518,  8vo,  by 
Aldus;  but  considerable  parts  of  tfca  "Agamemnon"  and  of  the  "  Choephor«"  are  not 
contained  in  this  edition  ;  and,  what  la  still  more  surprising,  the  printed  part  of  the  Af> 
amemnon  is  attached  to  the  ChoCpborv,  and  both  ai«  made  «p  into  one  lAay;  sothatthma 
thia  edition  coMttaa  aix  plays  merely.  BaborMllna,  ia  his  editioa,  VM&ice,  \M%  8v«, 
corjwcted  the  error,  and  «pparated  the  Agamemnon  from  the  Cho<*phoriB ;  and  in  the  same 
year  he  also  published  the  Greek  scholia,  and  the  Greek  "Life  of  ^schylus,"  in  2  vols. 
9ro.  Hie  lirae  eMuplele  efitlen  «f  the  aevan  tragetfea  fa  that  by  H.  Stephens,  Paris, 
1557,  4to.  One  of  the  heat  among  tha  aahieqiMiit  editions  is  that  of  Stanley,  Londo% 
1663,  fol.,  which  contains  the  scholia,  a  commentary,  and  a  Latin  translation.  This  waa 
reprinted  with  some  additiona  by  D«  Pauw,  Uaag,  1745, 3  vols.  4to,  and  again  by  But* 
.  ler,  Cambridge,  1809-1616,  with  addltieoa  firom  Stanley'a  mipvUiahed  aotea,  6  t^.  6vo, 
and  4  vols.  4to.  The  edition  of  Sehttts,  In  S  vols.  8vo,  though  of  vary  little  value,  has 
gone  through  three  imprints  (178S-I809).  The  first  three  volumes  contain  the  text  and 
commentary,  the  other  two  the  fragments  of  the  lost  plays  and  the  Greek  scholia.  The 
best  recent  editlona  are  Ihoae  of  Wellaiier,  Lips.,  I8SI-18S0,  S  Tola.  Sro,  the  text  and 
notes  in  two  volumes,  and  the  Lexicon  JEschylenm  in  one ;  of  W.  Dindorf,  in  the  Poelm 
Scenici  Grcect,  reprinted  at  Oxlbrd,  1832-1841,  in  3  vols.  8vo,  the  last  volume  in  two 
parts ;  of  Schol^eld,  Cambridge,  1898,  6vo,  reprinted  in  1851 ;  of  Ahrens,  in  Didot'a 
Bmotktea^  Faiia,  1842; and  of  Hanaaaa,  Ulpsig,  1852,  i  TOia.  Bfo.  A  new  edItiM 
was  commencedt  alflOy  by  Klausen,  OoCha,  1618,  8vo,  but  was  interrupted  by  his  death. 
Only  the  Agamemnon  and  Cho^phorae  were  published.  Tlie  editions  of  single  plays, 
and  dissertations  upon  them,  or  passages  of  them,  are  almost  innumerable.  The  separ- 
ate playa,  exeept  the<<  SnppHaat^  aad  the  <*BiniM«ldea,**  have  been  ehly  edltad  in  Ei^ 
gland  by  Blomfleld.  Of  the  separate  editions  of  these  plays  in  Germany,  OM  of  the  BMOt 
valuable  is  that  of  the  '« Eumenides,"  by  K.  O.  Miiller.  There  is  also  an  excellent  edi- 
Uon  of  the  "  Orestea,"  by  Franz,  Leipzig,  1846,  8vo.  Wclcker's  works  in  relation  to 
JBo^liiia,  and  Gtedi  tragedy  in  general,  an  alao  tttoeedingly  valvahle.  Their  tiOea 
are:  TMif  ffwif  Wscftl  TrUogie  Prometkm^f,  Darmstadt,  1814,  8vo ;  Nachtrag  zur  Trihgkt 
Prankfbrt,  1826 ;  and  me  Griediiachen  Tragoedien,  Bonn,  1840,  8vo.  The  Lexicon  to 
jEschylus,  by  Linwood,  Lond.,  1843,  reprinted  Lond.,  1847,  will  be  (bund  a  very  ueefhl 
aaxlliaiy  to  the  etndent.  

>  Biogrt^k.  Diet.  qfSoc/or  Diff.  ^  KnowUdgt^  vol.  i.,  p.  408. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 
FOURTH  OR  ATTIC  PBRIOD— oonHmML 

GREEK    TRAOEDIAN  8  COnllHUCd. 

I.  Sophocles  (2o<^/cA^y)^  was  born  at  Colonus,  a  demus  of  Attica,  about 
a  mile  from  the  city  of  Athens,  toward  the  northwest,  five  years  before 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  B.C.  495.'  He  w^as  thirty  years  younger,  there- 
fore, than  ^'Eschyius,  and  fifteen  years  older  than  Euripides.  His  father's 
name  was  Sophilus  or  Sophiilus,  oC  whose  ccmditioD  in  life  we  know  noth- 
ing for  cwtaln ;  M  il  w  elear  thai  Sophodes-noelTed  am  adiicatioii  not 
inferior  to  tliat  of  tfao  moat  diatiagaialied  dtiaanaof  Athana^  To  boiii  of 
the  two  leading  foaadiea  of  Greek  educalioB,  mnaie  and  gymnaatioa,  lui 
waa  carefiiUjr  trained,  and  in  jboth  he  gained  the  priia  of  a'gailand.  Of 
the  aidU  which  he  had  attained  to  in  muaio  an^  daneing  in  his  sixteenth 
year,  and  of  the  perfection  of  his  bodily  fbcai,  we  have  conclusive  evidence 
in  the  fact  that,  when  the  Athenians  were  assembled  in  solemn  festival 
around  the  trophy  which  they  had  set  up  in  Salamis  to  celebrate  their  vic- 
tory over  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  Sophocles  was  chosen  to  lead,  naked  and 
with  lyre  in  hand,  the  chorus  which  danced  around  the  trophy,  and  sang 
the  songs  of  triumph,  B.C.  480.'  The  statement  of  the  anonymous  biog- 
rapher of  Sophocles,  that  he  learned  tragedy  from  -.^ischylus.  has  been 
objected  to  on  grounds  that  are  perfectly  conclusive,  if  it  be  understood 
as  meaning  any  direct  and  formal  instruction  ;  but,  from  the  connection 
m  which  the  wotdm  aland,  Aey  appear  to  expresa  nothing  more  llian  the 
aimikle  and  ehTiona  Act,  that  Sophoeiea,  having  reoeived  the  ait  in  the 
fona  to  which  it  had  been  advaneed  by  Ael^ioa,  made  in  it  other  im- 
proTementa  of  hia  own. 

Hia  firat  appearanee  aa  a  dramatiat  took  pitfee  in  B.C.  468,  under  peciil> 
iaily  intereatiag  ciremnatancaa;  not  only  from  the  fact  that  Sophocles, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-aeven,  came  forward  as  the  rival  of  the  veteran  Mb- 
chylus,  whose  supremacy  had  been  maintained  during  an  entire  genera- 
tion, but  also  from  the  character  of  the  judges.  The  solemnities  of  the 
greater  Dionysia  were  rendered  more  imposing  by  the  occasion  of  the  re- 
turn of  Cimon  from  his  expedition  to  Scyros,  bringing  with  him  the  bones 
of  Theseus.  Public  expectation  was  so  excited  respecting  the  approach- 
ing dramatic  contest,  and  party  feeling  ran  so  high,  that  Apsephion,  the 
archon  eponymus,  whose  duty  it  was  to  appoint  the  judges,  had  not  yet 
ventured  to  proceed  to  the  final  act  of  drawing  the  lots  for  their  election, 
when  CimoD,  with  hia  nine  eoUeagnea  in  the  command,  having  entered 
the  theatre,  the  archon  detained  tbem  at  the  altar,  and  admihiatered  to 
them  the  oath  appointed  the  jndgea  in  the  dramatic  oonteata.  Their 
dedaion  waa  in  ftvor  of  Sopiioclea,  whoreeeived  the  fint  prise,  the  aee- 

^  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  «.  v.;  Donaldaont  Theatre  t^f  the  Greeks,  p.  81,  eeqq.,  6th  ed. ; 
MUUrt  mUL  0r^  UL^  p.  St7,  uff.  •  CUnloB,  mUw,  sad  oUms  pnlhr  B.C.4M. 
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ond  onljr  being  awwded  to  .Adiylos,  who  was  so  mortified  at  his  detet 
that,  according  to  the  cominon  account,  he  left  Athens  in  cofftequence, 
and  retired  to  Sicily.*  From  this  epoch  Sophocles  held  the  supremacy  of 
the  Athenian  stance,  until  a  formidable  rival  arose  in  Euripides,  who  gamed 
the  hrst  prize  lor  the  lirst  time  in  441.  The  drama  which  Sophocles  ex- 
hibited on  the  occasion  of  his  first  victory  is  supi)()sed,  from  a  chronolog- 
ical computation  in  Pliny,'  to  have  been  tlic  Triptolcmus,  respecting  the 
nature  of  which  there  has  been  much  disj)utalion.  Welcker,  who  has 
discussed  the  question  very  fully^  supposes  that  the  main  subject  of  the 
drama  was  the  institution  of  the  Eletisiiiiaii  mytteries,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  worship  ef  Ceres  at  Athens,  by  Triptotemns. 

The  year  440  B.C.  Is  a  most  important  era  in  flie  poefb  life.  In  the 
spring  of  that  year,  most  pnriwUy,  he  bnraght  out  the  eariiest  and  one 
of  the  best  of  his  extant  dramas,  the  AnHgmu^  a  play  which  gave  the 
4^nians  so  much  satisfection,  especisUy  on  account  of  the  political  wis- 
dom it  displayed,  that  they  appointed  lum  one  of  the  ten  generals,  of  whom 
Pericles  was  the  chief,  in  the  war  against  the  aristocratic  faction  of  Sa- 
•  mos,  which  lasted  from  the  summer  of  B.C.  440  to  the  spring  of  B  C  439. 
The  anonymous  biographer  states  that  this  expedition  took  place  seven 
years  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  that  Sophocles  w^as  55  years  old 
at  the  time.  From  an  anecdote  preserved  by  Athenaeus,  from  the  Trav- 
els of  the  poet  Ion,  it  appears  that  Sophocles  w  as  engaged  in  bringing  up 
the  re-enforcements  from  Chios,  and  that,  amid  the  occupations  of  his 
military  command,  he  preserved  hia  wonted  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  foond 
leisore  to  gratify  his  Toluptuons  tastes,  and  to  delight  his  comrades  with 
his  ealm  and  pleasant  cmiTenation  at  their  banquets.  From  the  same 
narrative  it  would  seem  that  Sophodes  neither  obtained  nor  aought  for 
any  military  reputation ;  he  is  represented  as  good-homoredly  repeating 
the  judgment  of  Pericles  concerning  him^tfaat  he  understood  the  making 
of  poetry,  but  not  the  commanding  of  an  army.' 

The  period  extending  from  the  6Gth  year  of  his  age  to  his  death  was 
that  of  his  greatest  poetical  activity,  and  to  it  belong,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Antigone,  all  his  extant  dramas.  Respecting  his  personal  histoiy, 
however,  during  this  pt?riod  of  thirly-four  years,  we  have  scarcely  any  de- 
tails. The  excitement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  seems  to  have  had  no 
other  influence  upon  him  than  to  stimulate  his  literary  efforts  by  the  new- 
impulse  which  it  gave  to  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  age  \  until  that 
disastrous  period  after  the  Sicilian  expedition,  when  the  reaetfam  of  nn- 
successful  war  led  to  anarchy  nt  home.  Then  we  find  him,  like  others 
of  the  chief  literary  men  of  Athens,  joming  in  the  desperate  attempt  to 
etay  the  ruin  of  their  country,  by  means  of  an  ariatoeratic  revohxtion ; 
although,  according  to  the  accounta  which  have  come  down  to  ua  of  the 
part  which  Sophocles  took  in  this  morement,  he  only  assented  to  it  aa  a 
measure  of  public  safety,  and  not  from  any  love  of  oligarchy.  As  he  was 
then  in  his  83d  year,  how  ever,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  took  an  active  part 
.in  public  afiairs.   One  thing,  at  least,  ia  clear  as  to  his  political  principlea, 

I  Ptut.  dm.,  8  ;  Marm.  Par.,  57.  <  A  if.,  ZVlil.,  7,  IS. 
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tint  he  was  aa  aident  lover  of  lua  oonntij.  The  patriotic  aealiiBenla 
which  we  atUI  admiie  in  his  poena  were  illustrated  by  hia  own  conduct ; 
finr,  unlike  SSnKMDides  and  Pindar,  iBschylus,  Euripides,  and  Plato,  and 
others  of  the  greatest  poets  and  philosophers  of  Greece,  Sophocles  would 
never  condescend  to  accept  the  patronage  of  monarchs,  or  to  leave  hia 
country  in  compliance  with  their  repeated  invitations. 

The  family  dissensions  which  troubled  his  last  years  are  connected 
with  a  well-known  and  beautiful  story.  His  fzunily  consisted  of  two  sons, 
lophon,  the  offspring  of  Nicostrate,  who  was  a  free  Athenian  woman, 
and  Ariston,  his  son  by  Theoris  of  Sicyon ;  and  Ariston  liad  a  son  named 
Sophoclea,  for  whom  his  grandfather  showed  the  greatest  affection,  loph  < 
00,  who  was,  by  the  lawa  of  Athena,  hia  fether'a  xightfiil  heir,  jealona 
of  Ilia  love  for  the  young  Sophoclea,  and  apprehemiing  that  the  poet  pur- 
posed to  beatow  upon  hia  grandaon  a  laijga  pn^ortion  of  hia  property* » 
said  to  have  aummoned  hia  ftther  before  the  Fhratorea,  who  aeemtohave 
had  a  sort  of  juriadietion  in  fiunily  affiura,  on  the  charge  that  hia  mind 
was  affected  by  old  age.  As  hia  onfy  reply,  Sophocles  exclaimed,  "  If  I 
am  Sophocles,  I  am  not  beside  myself ;  and  if  I  am  beside  myself,  I  am 
not  Sophocles and  then  he  read  from  his  "  OBdipus  at  Colonus,"  which 
had  been  only  lately  written,  and  was  not  yet  brought  out,  the  magnifi- 
cent parodus  beginning  Eu/inrou,  {cVe,  rSsSe  X'^P^^y  whereupon  the  judges 
at  once  dismissed  the  case,  and  rebuked  lophon  for  his  undutiful  conduct.^ 
Sophocles  forgave  his  son,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  reconciliation  was 
referred  to  in  the  lines  of  the  "  (Edipus  at  Colonus,"  where  Antigone 
pleads  with  her  father  to  forgive  Polynices,  as  other  fathers  had  been  in- 
duced to  forgive  their  bad  children. 

Sophoclea  died  aoon  afterward,  in  B.C.  406,  in  hia  ninetieth  jm,  AU 
the  vaiiona  acoounta  of  hia  death  and  Aineral  are  of  afictitioua  and  poet- 
ical complezion.  Accordingtoaome  writera,  he  vraa  choked  by  a  grape; 
another  writer  related  that,  in  a  public  recitation  of  the  Jn^me,  he  aoa- 
t^wd^1lf|l,T0iee  ao  long  without  a  pause  that,  throu^  the  weakneea  of 
extreme  age,  he  lost  hia  breath  and  his  life  together ;  while  othera  aa- 
cnbed  hia  death  to  exoesaive  joy  at  obtaining  a  dramatic  victory. 

By  the  universal  consent  of  the  best  critics,  both  of  ancient  and  mod- 
em times,  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  are  not  only  the  perfection  of  the 
Greek  drama,  but  they  approach  as  nearly  as  is  conceivable  to  the  perfect 
ideal  model  of  that  species  of  poetry.  The  subjects  and  style  of  Sopho- 
cles are  human,  while  those  of  .'Eschylus  are  essentially  heroic.  The 
latter  excite  terror,  pity,  and  admiration,  as  we  view  them  at  a  distance ; 
the  former  bring  those  same  feelings  home  to  the  heart,  with  the  addi- 
tion of^sjmpathy  and  aelf-a^cation.  No  individual  human  being  can 
l|ip||g|M  ]«n^  Ihe  position  of  Prometheus,  or  derive  a  personal  warn* 
m$  ttom  the  dimea  and  ikte  of  Caytenmeatia;  but  eveiy  one  can,  in 
iiding^jjb|ue  aelMevotion  of  Antigone  in  ghrfaig  up  her  life  at  the 
cafl  of  Imtiial  piety,  and  the  calmness  which  cornea  over  the  sinrit  of 
CBdipus  when  he  is  reconciled  to  the  gods.  In  ^schylus,  the  msttbsm 
are  the  victima  of  an  inexorable  destiny ;  but  Sophoclea  bringa  more 
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prominently  into  view  those  faults  of  their  own,  which  fohn  one  eleniettt 
of  the  destiny  of  which  they  are  the  victims,  and  is  more  intent  upon  in- 
culcating,  as  the  lesson  taught  by  their  woes,  that  wise  calmness  and 
moderation,  in  desires  and  afti(ins,  in  prosperity  and  adversity,  which 
the  Greek  poets  and  philosophers  celebrate  under  the  name  of  (xax^poa-' 
virt).  On  the  other  hand,  he  never  descends  to  that  level  to  which  Eurip- 
ides brought  down  the  art,  the  exhibition  of  human  passion  and  suffering 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  exciting  emotion  in  the  spectators,  apart  from 
the  moral  end.  The  difference  between  the  two  poets  is  illustrated  by 
the  saying  of  Sophodes,  that  he  himself  represented  im  they  ought 
to  be,  but  Euripides  eiidbited  them  as  thej  are.' 

Of  the  dramatic  changes  introduced  by  Sophodes,  the  most  important 
was  the  addition  of  the  rpmtfmntrrkif  or  thiitf  actor,  bgr^which  three  per> 
sons  were  allowed  to  appear  Oa  the  stage  at  once  and  take  part  in  the 
dialogue,  instead  of  only  two.  This  change  ms&y  enlarged  the  scope 
of  the  dramatic  action,  and  appeared,  indeed,  to  accomplish  all  that  was 
necessary  to  the  variety  and  mobility  of  action  in  tragedy,  without  sac- 
rificing that  simplicity  and  clearness  which,  in  the  good  ages  of  antiquity, 
were  always  held  to  be  most  essential  qualities.  By  tlie  addition  of  this 
third  actor,  the  chief  person  of  the  drama  was  brought  under  two  con- 
flicting influences,  by  the  force  of  which  both  sides  of  his  character  are 
at  oure  displayed  ;  as  in  the  scene  where  Antigone  has  to  contend  at  the 
saiue  time  with  the  weakness  of  Ismene  and  the  tyranny  of  Creon. 
Sophocles  also  introduced  some  veiy  important  modifications  in  the 
'  eboral  pazts  of  the  dfama.  According  to  Suidas,  he  raised  the  number 
of  choreuttt  from  twelve  to  fifteen.  At  the  same  time,  tiie  choral  odea, 
which  still  in  JEatlbykm  occupied  a  large  space  in  the  tragedy,  and  formed 
a  sort  of  lyric  e^^HiltioB  of  the  snlgeet  hiterwoven  with  the  dramatic 
reptesentatjoh,  were  very  considerably  cnrtaOed.  The  mode,  too,  in 
which  the  chorus  is  connected  with  the  general  sttbjeet  and  progress  of 
the  drasn,  is  different  in  Sophocles.  In  the  dramas  of  ^f^schylnsi  the 
4dioras  is  a  deeply-interested  party,  often  taking  a  decided  and  even  ve- 
hement share  in  the  action,  and  generally  involved  in  the  catastrophe ;  but 
the  chorus  of  Sophocles  has  more  of  the  character  of  a  spectator,  mod- 
erator, and  judge,  comparatively  impartial,  but  sympathizing  generally 
with  the  chief  character  of  the  play,  while  it  explains  and  harmonizes, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  feelings  of  all  the  actors.  The  chorus  of  Sopho- 
cles is  cited  by  Aristotle  as  an  example  of  his  definition  of  the  part  to  be 
taken  by  the  chorus. 

By  these  changes,  Sophodes  made  the  tragedy  a  irmiut  hi  the  proper 
sense  of  Uie  word.  The  interest  ahd  progress  of  the  piece  centred  al- 
most entirely  in  the  aetioiia  and  speeches  of  the  penons  on  the  stage. 
A  necessary  conseqnence  of  this  alteration,  combined  with  the  addition 
of  a  third  actor,  was  a  imich  more  careful  elaboration  of  the  dialdgiie; 
and  the  care  bestowed  upon  this  part  of  the  composition  is  one  of  the 
most  Btrfldng  features  of  the  art  of  Sophocles,  whether  we  regard  the 
energy  and  point  of  the  conTersations  which  take  place  npon  the  stagey 
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or  tlie  riYiA  pitbiiwcf  aetkniff  oeenrriBg  elMwfam,  ivHieh  are  Axdcvm  in 
the  apoortiee  of  'die  m&nmgim*  It  niist  not,  boweTer,  be  jmagined  for 
s  meMat  tkBLt,  in  bestowing  so  ttnicb  care  upon  the  dialogae,  and  con- 
linlns  the  dioral  parts  within  their  proper  limits,  Sophodes  was  oareleas 

.  as  to  the  mode  in  which  he  executed  the  latter.  On  the  eontrary,  he 
appears  as  if  determined  to  use  his  utmost  efl^Nrts  to  emnpensate  in  the 
beauty  of  bis  odes  for  what  he  had  taken  away  from  their  length. 

Another  alteration  of  the  greatest  consequence,  which,  though  it  per- 
haps did  not  originate  with  Sophocles,  he  was  the  first  to  convert  into  a 
general  practice,  was  the  abandonment  of  the  trilogistic  form,  in  so  far 
at  least  as  the  continuity  of  subject  was  concerned.  In  obedience  to  the 
established  custom  at  the  Dionysiac  festivals,  Sophocles  appears  gener- 
ally to  have  brought  forward  three  tragedies  and  a  satyric  drama  togeth- 
er»  but  the  subjects  of  these  tar  plays  yfete  entirtlf  distinct,  and  each 
WHS  complete  in  itself.  Among  the  merely  medianical  improvements 
hdXtidQceid  by  Sophocles^  the  most  important  was  that  of  seene-painting, 
in  which  he  availed  himself  of  the  aid  of  the  Athenian  artist  Agnthar- 
chH%  aad  impioved  npon  the  pevspeetive  paintmg  which  the  same  artist 
had  previously  executed  ftr  iCschylus. 

The  number  of  playa  ascribed  to  Sophoele»wial80,  of  whiGfa,hGfwever, 
according  to  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  seventeen  were  spurious.  He 
contended  not  only  with  ^fllschyhis  and  Euripides,  but  also  with  Chcerilus, 
Aristias,  Agathon,  and  other  poets,  among  whom  was  his  own  son  lophon ; 
and  he  carried  off'  the  first  prize  twenty  or  twenty-four  times,  frequent- 
ly the  second,  but  never  fell  to  the  third.^  It  is  remarkable,  as  proving 
his  growing  activity  and  success,  that  of  his  113  dramas  eighty-one  were 
brought  out  in  the  second  of  the  two  periods  into  which  his  career  is  di- 
vided by  the  exliibition  of  the  AntigorUt  which  was  his  thirty-second 
play  and  also  that  aU  hie  estaiA  dramas,  whidi  of  coarse,^  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  grammarians,  were  his  best,  belong  to  the  latter  of  these 
two  peiioda.  By  cemparing  the  nnmber  of  his  ptaiys  with  the  sixty-two 
yean  over  which  his  career  extended,  and  also  the  number  belonging  to 
each  of  the  two  penods,  MuOer  obtains  the  result  that  he  at  first  brought 
eat  a  tetnih)gy  eveiy  three  or  fimr  years,  but  afterward  eveiy  two  yeara» 
it  least ;  and  also  that  in  several  of  the  tetralogies  the  satyric  dramas 
must  have  been  lost,  or  never  existed,  and  that  among  those  113  plays 
there  could  only  hive  been,  at  the  most,  twenty-three  satyric  dramas  to 
ninety  tragedies.  The  titles  and  fragments  of  the  lost  plays  of  Sophocles 
will  be  found  collected  in  the  chief  editions,  and  in  Welcker's  Gricchischcn 
Tragoedicn^  Bonn,  1840.  In  addition  to  his  tragedies,  Sophocles  is  said 
to  have  written  an  elegy,  pagans,  and  other  i)oems,  and  a  prose  work  on 
the  chorus  in  opposition  to  Thespis  and  Chcerilus. 

The  following  is  most  probably  the  chronological  order  in  which  the 
seven  extant  tragedies  of  Sophocles  were  brou^^t  out :  1.  Antigone ;  2. 
BBtuni  a.  TlrachiniB ;  4.  (Edipus  Tyrannus ;  6.  Ajaz;  6.  Philoctetea; 
7/d!Sflipii8  at  Cdonus..  The  last  of  these  waa  brought  out  after  the  death 
of  Urn  poet  by  his  grandson,  as  has  already  been  stated  ^ 
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4iretB«T  ooliiisirTA.T<»BS  ov  torBOCLat. 

b  the  adioUa,  the  commentators  are  quoted  by  the  general  title  of  ot  vTro^vr/^artcrrah 
or  oi  vnofivfifiaTurafjitvoi.  Among  thone  cited  by  name,  or  to  whom  comtnentaries  oa 
Sophocles  are  ascribed  by  other  authorities,  are  Ariatarchus,  Praxiphauea,  Didymus, 
Befodtaaus,  HonpODon,  AndrotlOD,  and  AriatophanM  of  Byiantlvai.  The  qneotlon  of 
the  value  of  the  scholia  is  discussed  by  Wunder,  De  Srhol.  in  Soph,  nurtoritate,  1838^4lOt 
and  WoUTt  Dc  Scpkoclk  Sckotimim  lour,  YariU  LtctiomAua,  Lipo.,  1843,  8yo.^ 

BDITI0N8  or  SOPHOCLBa*  - 

The  Editio  Princeps  is  that  of  Aldus,  1502, 8vo,  and  there  were  numerous  other  editions 
printed  in  the  IGth  centory,  the  best  of  which  are  those  of  H.  Stephanns,  Paris,  1568, 4tQ, 
and  of  Cantonw,  iLBCw«rp,  1579,  l2mo,  both  flMmded  on  the  text  of  Torartraa.  Nona  of 
the  subsequent  editions  deserre  any  particular  notice,  until  we  come  to  those  of  Brunek,  - 
in  4  vols.  8vo,  Strasburg,  I78r>-1789,  and  in  2  vols.  4to,  Strasburg,  1786;  both  editions 
containing  the  Greek  text  with  a  Latin  version,  and  also  the  scholia  and  indices.  Tiia 
text  of  Branek,  which  was  fbmdad  on  ttat  of  Aldna,  has  ftamed  the  fbundatton  «f  all  Aa 
mtbaequent  editiOIW,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  important :  that  of  Mnsgrave, 
with  scholia,  notes,  and  indices,  Oxlbrd,  1800,  1801,  9  vols.  8vo,  reprinted  Oxford,  1809, 
1810, 3  vols.  8vo  i  that  of  ErAirdt,  with  scholia,  notes,  and  indices,  Leipzig,  1802-1885, 
7  Tola.  6to,  completed  by  Heller  «nd  DoederletB ;  that  of  Bothe,  who  re-edited  Bmnd^ 
edition,  but  with  many  nail  ehangea  in  the  text,  Leipzig,  1806,  2  vols.  8vo,  last  edition, 
1827,  1828 ;  that  of  Herman,  who  completed  a  new  edition,  which  Erfhrdt  commenced, 
but  only  lived  to  publish  the  first  two  volumes,  Leipxig,  1809-1835,  7  vols,  small  8vo ; 
Hermanii*o  entlnly  new  reTlrion  of  Bmnck's  editton,  wKh  additiond  notes,  *e.,  Leip- 
zig, 1823-1825, 7  vols.  8vo ;  the  edition  of  Schneider,  with  German  notes  and  a  Lexicon, 
Weimar,  1823-1830,  10  vols.  I2mo;  the  London  reprint  of  Brunch's  edition,  with  the 
notes  of  Burney  and  Schaefer,  18S4,  3  vols.  8vo ;  the  edition  of  Etmaley,  with  the  notes 
of  Bninek  and  Sebaeftr,  Lexleon  Sophodenm,  Oxflnrd,  1826,  9  voIb.Bvo,  reprintod 
Leipzig,  1827 ;  that  of  the  text  alone  by  Dindorf,  in  the  Poetae  Scemd  Giwrt,  Lelpsig, 
1830,  2d  ed.  1847,  reprinted  at  Oxfbrd,  1832-1836,  with  the  scholia  and  a  volume  of  notes, 
3  vols.  8vo  i  that  of  Benloew  and  Ahrens,  in  Didot's  Bibliotheca,  Paris,  1848 ;  that  of 
Mitebell,  Loud.,  IMl-t,  9  Tola.  8fo ;  and  lastly,  by  Ihr  tlw  moot  BoeAd  edlMoBi  llir  tto 
oidinafy  stBdent  are,  that  of  Neue,  Leipzig,  1831,  8vo;  that  of  Linwood,  Lond^  18M» 
8vo  ;  and  more  particularly  that  of  Wunder,  in  Jacob  and  Rest's  Bibliotheca  Gr<3Ka,  con- 
taining the  text,  with  critical  and  explanatory  notes,  and  introductions,  Gotha  and  Er* 
ftardt,  16S1-18M,  %  vela.  8vo,  tai  7  parts,  and  with  a  supplemental  port  of  emendstlono  to 
tho  Tftwhinie,*  Griau*  18*1,  8vo.  Tbo  editions  of  separate  plays  are,  as  may  be  sop- 
posed,  exceedingly  numerous.  Among  the  number  the  following  are  deserving  of  espe- 
oial  mention:  the  "AJax,"  by  Lobeclt,  Leipzig,  1835,  2d  ed.,  and  with  English  notes  by 
Pitman,  London,  18S0 ;  the  « (Edipna  Colonens,"  by  Reisig ,  Jena,  1890,  and  by  EIrasley, 
London,  1823,  8vo;  and  the  "Antigone"  by  Wex,  Leipzig,  1839-31,  3  vols.  8vo,  and  by 
Boeckh  with  a  German  version  and  notes,  Berlin,  1843,  8vo.  A  very  useful  and  learned 
commentary  on  Sophocles  is  contained  in  the  valuable  Lexicon  SophoeUwn"  of  Eiieadt, 
Kfoifsberg,  18S5, 9  vola.  8to. 

n.  EmtiPiDBs*  (E^parSi^s)  was  the  son  of  Mnesarehiis-and  CUto,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  bom  at  Salamis,  B.G.  480,  on  tbe  vefy  day  that  the 
Greeks  defeated  the  Persians  off  that  island,  whithet  his  parents  bad  fled 
from  Athens  on  the  invasion  of  Xerxes.  Miiller  regards,  however,  the 
account  of  his  having  been  born  on  the  day  of  the  battle  as  a  mere  legend,* 
and  other  scholars  also  look  with  suspicion  on  the  way  in  which  it  was 
thus  contrived  lo  bring  the  three  great  tragic  poets  of  Athens  into  con- 
nection with  the  most  glorious  day  in  her  annals  *  Thus  it  has  been 
said  that  while  Euripides  then  first  saw  the  hght,  ^Eschyhis,  in  the  ma- 
turity of  manhood,  fought  in  the  battle,  and  Sophocles,  a  beautiful  boy  of 

»  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  »  Ibid. 

»  JtfiliZer,  HitL  Gr.  LU.,  p.  358.  ♦  Hartung,  Eurip.  Reatitut.,  p.  10. 
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fifteen,  led  the  chorus  in  the  festival  which  celebrated  the  Tietoiy.  Ao- 
eofding  to  another  account,  he  received  his  name  in  commemoration  of 
the  battle  of  Artemisium,  which  took  place  near  the  Euripus,  not  long 
before  he  was  bom,  a^d  in  the  same  year ;  but  Kuripides  was  not  a  new 
name,  and  had  already  belonged  to  an  earlier  tragic  writer  mentioned  by 
Suidas.  Some  writers  relate  that  the  parents  of  Euripides  were  in  mean 
circumstances,  and  his  mother  is  represented  by  Aristophanes  as  an  herb- 
seller,  and  not  a  very  honest  one  either  ;^  but  much  weight  can  not  be 
sooofded  to  tliese  statements.\  It  is  mere  probable  that  his  family  was 
reqieetable.*  We  ave  told  tiiat  the  poet,  when  a  boy,  was  cup-bearer  to 
a  ehoms  of  noble  Atheniaiis  attfaeThai^dianfestiTal,  an  office  for  whidi 
DobiUty  of  blood  was  leqiii^.*  Weknow,  also,  that  he  was  taught  rhet- 
oric by  Prodicus,  who  was  certainly  not  moderate  in  his  terms  fbr  in- 
struction, and  who  was  in  the  habit  of  seeking  his  pupils  among  youths 
of  high  rank>  It  is  said  that  the  future  distinction  of  Euripides  was  pre- 
dicted by  an  oracle,  promising  that  he  should  be  cro\Vnod  with  "  sacred 
garlands,"  in  consequence  of  which  his  father  had  hini  trained  to  gym- 
nastic exercises  ;  and  we  learn  that,  while  yet  a  hoy,  he  won  the  prize 
at  the  Eleusinian  and  Thesean  contests,  and  offered  himself,  when  sev- 
enteen years  old,  as  a  candidate  at  the  Olympic  games,  but  was  not  ad- 
mitted because  of  some  doubt  about  his  agc.^  Some  trace  of  his  early 
gymnastic  pursuits  has  been  remarked  in  tiie  detailed  description  of  the 
combat  between  Eteodes  and  Polynices  in  the  Phienisse.* 

SooDt  however,  abandoning  these  pnrsoits,  he  studied  the  ait  of  paint- 
ing,' not,  as  we  learn,  without  sueoess;  and  it  has  been  obsenred  that 
the  veiled  figure  of  Agamemnon  in  the  Iphigenia  of  Timanthes  was  prob- 
ably suggested  by  a  line  ih  Euripides*  description  of  the  same  scene.* 
To  philosophy  and  liteiatuie  he  devoted  himself  with  much  interest  and 
energy,  studying  physics  under  Anaxagoras,  and  rhetoric,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  under  Prodicus.  We  learn  also  from  Athenseus  that  he  was 
a  great  book-collector,  and  it  is  recorded  of  him  that  he  committed  to 
memory  certain  treatises  of  Heraclitus,  which  he  found  hidden  in  the 
temple  of  Diana,  and  which  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of 
Socrates.'  His  intimacy  with  the  latter  is  beyond  a  doubt,  though  we 
must  reject  the  statement  of  Gellius,  that  he  received  instruction  from 
him  in  mmA  science,  since  Soerates  was  not  bom  fill  B.C.  468,  twelve 
yeais  after  the  bhih  of  Euripides.'  Traces  of  the  teaching  of  Anaxago- 
ras have  been  remained  in  many  passages  boOi  of  the  extant  phiys  and 
of  the  ftagments,  and  were  impressed  espeeially  on  the  lost  trage^  of 
•  *'  Melanippa  the  Wise.**** 

Euripides  is  said  to  have  written  a  tragedy  at  the  age  of  eighteen ;  but 
the  first  play  which  was  exhibited  in  his  own  name  was  the  PeliadeSt 
when  he  was  twenty-five  yeam  of  age  (B.C.  466).  In  B.C.  441  he  gained. 


^  jLri$toph.,  Acharm.,  454 ;  Thorn.,  367,  4M ;  Pttk,  H.  N.,  zxii.,  29.      *  Suid.,  m.  v. 

*  JIftM.,  X.,  p.  4M,  JS.  •  Pfttf.,  Apol,  p.  19,  E;  SM.  «id  toe. 

*  (Emm,  Eiueb.,  Prctp.  AMi|f».,V.  U;  GeU.,  xv.,  20.  •  v.  1392,  tegq. 
'  THom.  Mag.y  Vit.  Eur. ;  Suid.,  s.  v.  >  Ipk.  in  Aul.,  1550.  '  Athen,,  L,  p.  8,  ^ 
**  Onst.,  645,  971 ;  Port,  ad  loc. ;  FYagm.  Melanipp.,  ed.  Wagner,  p.  266. 
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for  the  first  time,  the  lirst  prize,  and  he  continued  to  extiibit  i^ays  UDtO 
B.C.  408,  the  d^te  of  the  '*  Orestes/'  Soon  after  this  he  left  Athens  for 
thd  court  of  Arebelaiis,  king  of  Ifaeedonia,  his  reasons  for  which  step 
eau  only  be  matter  of  co^jectore.  TtadilioiMry  aeaiid^  ^  ascribed  ft 
|o  Jut  diifluat  at  the  intrigue  of  his  wife  with  Qeyh^iirjiii^jMiiitoi  nH- 
onle  which  was  showered  upon  him  in  coneeqaMoe  ly  tti  |)|ri^fi  pdeia. 
But  the  whole  atoiy  has  been  refuted  by  modem  wiit6i4^.^^Qiii|i» 
must,  therefore,  have  led  him  to  accept  an  invitatieB  Ihmi  Arrhe]ana,.t 
Whoae  court  the  highest  honors  awaited  him.  The  attacks  of  Aristophs* 
nes  and  others  had  probably  not  been  without  their  efEbci ;  and  he  must 
have  been  awarr  that  his  philosophical  ti'iiels  were  regarded  with  consid- 
criiltlr  bu.s|)icmn  Hr  (hcd  in  Macedonia  in  !{.( •  406.  Most  trstimonies 
at,'r(  t'  m  stating  that  was  torn  in  jtu'ccs  by  the  king's  do|:s,  which,  ac- 
cordin;j;  to  sonic,  were  set  upon  huii  throngli  envy  by  Arrhidacus  and  Cra- 
teuas,  two  rival  poets.  The  Athenians  sent  to  ask  tor  his  remains,  but 
Archelaus  refused  to  giye  them  up,  and  buried  iheiu  in  Macedonia  with 
great  honor.  The  regret  of  Sophocles  for  hia  doaih  la  wM'Mf  have  been 
ao  great,  that,  at  the  representation  of  hia  next  play,  hemiitaNill  aotats 
appear  imerawned.  The  statue  of  Enripidea  in  the  tlieatoi  «t  Aihm  li 
mentioned  by  Pausaniaa.  The  admiration  felt  fiir  him  by  fiMiiiignera^«««B 
in  his  lifetime,  may  be  illustrated  not  only  by  the  patronage  of  Ai€helia% 
but  also  by  what  Plutarch  records,  that  many  of  the  Athenian  priaoaers 
in  Sicily  regained  their  liberty  by  reciting  his  verses  to  their  masters,  and 
that  the  Caunians,  on  one  occasion,  having  at  first  refused  to  admit  into 
their  harbor  an  Atlienian  ship  pursued  l)y  {)iratC8,  allowed  it  to  put  in  when 
they  found  lliat  soiiu'  of  the  erew  could  repeat  fragments  of  his  poems.' 

M  e  have  already  intuuated  that  the  accounts  which  we  lind  in  Alhe- 
nsus  and  others  of  the  proUigacy  of  i^uripides  are  mere  idle  scandal,  and 
scarcely  worthy  of  serious  refutation.*  Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any 
better  .foondation  for  that  other  eharge,  which  has  been  brought  against 
him,  of  hatred  to  the  female  sex.  This  is  said  to  hurf  biwi  ainstaael 
by  the  infidelity  of  his  wife,  but,  as  has  already  hem  noMalpsd,  tj^tiit 
doea  not  deaerre  credit.  Euripidea,  like  hia  master  A nn  iif  itii.  inwri 
man  of  aeriona  temper  and  averse  to  mirtfa,*,«n(llt  mi  MmUMiniiuiiali 
of  this  that  the  charge  probably  originated.  It  is  certain  that  the  pocf 
who  drew  such  characters  as  Antigone,  Iphigenia,  and,  above  all,  Alcefti 
tis,  was  not  blind  to  the  gentleness,  the  strong  affection,  the  self-aban* 
doning  devotcdness  of  w^oman.  With  respect  to  tiic  world  and  the  Deity, 
he  set  ins  to  have  adopted  the  doctrines  of  his  master,  not  unmixed  ap- 
parently with  pantheistic  views.'  T(»  class  him  with  atheists,  as  some 
have  done,  is  uiulouhtedly  unjust.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  we  look  in  vam  m  his  plays  for  the  hmh  i.uth  of  ^schylus;  nor  can 
we  fail  to  admit  thai  the  pupil  of  Anaxagoras  could  not  sympathize  with 
the  popular  religious  system  around  him,  nor  throw  himself  cordially  into 
it.   He  frequently,  also,  altered  in  the  most  aibitrary manner  the  ancient 

1  Hartung,  p.  165,  se^q.  >  U  c. 
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legends.  Thus,  in  the  "  Orestes,"  Menelaus  comes  before  us  as  a  selfish 
coward ;  in  the  "  Helena,"  the  notion  of  Stesichorus  is  adopted  that  the 
heroine  was  never  carried  to  Troy  at  all,  and  that  it  w^as  a  mere  tibceXotf 
of  her  for  which  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  fought.^ 

With  Euripides  tragedy  is  brought  down  into  the  spheie  of  eveiy-day 
life.  Men  aoe  represented,  accordii^  to  tiie  nmaik  of  Si^hoolee,  not  n 
they  ougbt  to  be,  bat  as  they  m.  Under  the  names  of  the  anoient  heroes, 
the  chaiaeteia  of  his  own  times  are  set  beforo  as;  it  is  not  Iphigenia,  or 
Medea,  or  Akestis,  that  is  speaking,  bat  a  daughter,  another,  or  a  wife.* 
AH  this,  indeed,  gave  fuller  scope,  perhaps,  for  the  exhibition  of  passion, 
and  ibr  those  scenes  of  tenderness  and  pathos  in  whieh^pozipides  .eq^e- 
cially  excelled ;  and  it  will  serve  also  to  account,  in  a  great  measure,  foi 
the  preference  given  to  his  plays  by  the  practical  Socrates,  who  is  said  to 
have  never  entered  the  theatre  unless  when  they  were  acted,  as  well  as 
for  the  admiration  felt  for  him  by  Menander  and  riiilemon,  and  other 
poets  of  the  new  comedy.  The  most  serious  defects  in  his  tragedies,  art- 
istically speaking,  are  his  constant  employment  of  the  "  Deus  ex  machi- 
na ;"  the  disconnection  of  his  choral  odes  from  the  subject  of  the  play ; 
the  extremely  awkward,  and  formal  character  of  his  prologues ;  and  the 
fnqfuealt  introdoetion  of  frigid  yv&nM  and  of  phfloeophieal  disqaisitions, 
mddag  Medea  talk  Jike  a  sophist,  and  Heeaba  Ifte  a  free-thinker,  and 
aimiiig  vather  at  sobcffly  than  isimplicity.  On  the  same  principles  on 
which  he  bioo|^  his  satgects  and  characters  to  the  kvel  of  common  life, 
he  adopied  also  in  his  s^le  the  eyery-day  mode  of  speaking,  and  Aristotle 
commends  him  as  having  been  the  Urst  to  produce  an  eflSset  by  the  skill- 
ful emplojrment  of  words  from  the  ordinary  language  of  men,  peculiarly 
fitted,  it  may  be  observed,  for  the  expression  of  the  gentler  and  more  ten- 
der feelings.  Euripides  was  held  in  high  estimation  by  Cicero  and  Quin- 
tilian,  the  latter  of  whom  says  that  he  is  worthy  of  being  compared  with 
the  most  eloquent  pleaders  of  the  Forum while  Cicero  so  admired  him 
that  he  is  said  to  have  had  in  his  hand  his  tragedy  of  the  "  Medea"  at  the 
time  of  his  murder.* 

According  to  some  accounts,  Euripides  wrote,  in  all,  75  plays ;  accord- 
lag  to  others,  9t.  Ofthese,18aiee3rtant,ifweQaiitthe<*lUieBas,''the 
genoineness  of  which  has  been  defended  by  Vater  and  Hartong,  while 
Valckeaaer,  Hermann,  and  Miiller  ha?e,  on  good  grooads,  paronounced  it 
siNuioas.  To  vhat  author,  howoTer,  or  to  what  period  ft  shoald  be  as- 
aigned,  is  a  dispoted  pepH.*  A  list  is  here  sidjoinedofthe  extant  plays 
ef  Euripides,  with  their  dates,  ascertained  or  probable :  1.  AleetHs,  B.C. 
488.  This  play  w  as  brought  out  as  the  last  of  a  tetralogy,  and  stood, 
therefore,  in  the  place  of  a  satyric  drama,  to  which,  indeed,  it  bears,  in 
some  parts,  great  similarity,  particularly  in  the  representation  of  Hercu- 
les in  his  cups.  2.  Medeay  B.C.  431.  3.  Hijypolytus  Coronifer,  B.C.  428, 
gained  the  first  prize.  4.  Hecuba.   Exhibited  before  B.C.  423.   5.  Her- 

I  Conpm  Bvrod^  11.,  119,  Mff •  '  ^oMc,  IVwIwtf.  AcU,y  p.  906. 

»  Cic.,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  xvi.,  8 ;  Quin/.,  Inst.  Or.,  x.,  1.     *  Ptol.  Hep?uBt.,  v.,  5. 

>  Vakk.,  Diatr.,  0, 10 ;  Htrm^  D*  RlMQ  Inv.,  €(pMW.,  vol.  Ui.  i  MUUer,  Hist.  Or.  Lit., 
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arlidoB,  about  B.C.  421.  6.  Supplices,  about  B  C.  421.  7.  Ion,  of  uncer- 
tain date.  8.  Hercules  Furetis,  of  uncertain  date.  9.  AndramcLche,  about 
B.C.  420-417.  10.  Tro<uics,  B  C  415.  11  Elertra,  about  B.C.  415-413. 
12.  Helena,  B.C.  412.  13.  Iphigcma  anion the  Touri,  of  uncertain  date. 
14.  Orestes,  B.C.  408.  15.  Phanisstr,  of  uncertain  date  16.  Baccha. 
This  play  was  apparently  written  for  representation  in  Macedonia,  and 
therefore  at  a  very  late  period  of  the  life  of  Euripides.  17.  IpJu^cnia  at 
AtUh,  This  play,  together  with  the  Bacchs  and  the  Alcmcon,  was 
inroifght  out  at  Athens,  after  the  poet*8  death,  by  the  younger  Euripides. 
18.  Cydoptf  of  nneertoin  date.  It  is  interesting  as  the  only  extant  speci- 
mett  of  the  Greek  aatpio  drama. 

Beddes  the  plays,  there  are  extant  five  letters,  purporting  to  have  been 
written  by  Euripides,  but  they  are  sporioes.  They  are  generally  append* 
ed  to  the  editions  of  the  entire  plays,  and  are  also  given  in  the  C<dlectioD 
of  Creek  letters  by  Aldus  and  others.  Three  of  these  letters  are  ad- 
dressed to  Kinp  Archelaus,  and  the  other  two  to  Sophocles  and  Cephiso- 
phon  respectively.  Among  those  who  deny  their  authenticity  may  be 
named  Bentley.   Barnes  declares  in  their  favor ! 

iftiTioiit  ov  avBiriBss. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  Earipides  eontalnf  the  MtdeA,  Hippolftu*r  AleegtiMf  and  AnJromr 
arhe,  in  capital  k*tt(-rH.  Ii  in  without  dale  or  printer's  name,  but  is  supposed,  with  much 
probability,  to  have  been  edited  by  J.  Lascaris,  and  printed  by  De  Aloj>a,  at  Florence,  to- 
ward tha  «ad  orcba  IMi  eantny.  Ill  ISW,  an  adltloik  was  jraWdbed  by  Aldus,  at  Tm- 
icc ;  it  contaiof)  18  plays,  includinfc  the  ^  Rhesus,'*  and  omfttlng  the  "  Electra."  Jbh 
other,  published  at  lifidelberg  in  1597,  contained  the  Latin  Torsion  of  JEm'\l\\is  Portns, 
and  a  Hragment  ol  the  DanaS,  for  the  first  tune,  from  some  ancient  MSS.  in  the  Palatiue 
library.  Anolli«rwaa|ni1illrtMdbyP.SteiilMiia,GenaTa,  160t.  In  that  orBaraea.  Can- 
bridpe,  1001,  whatever  be  the  defteta  Of  Barnes  as  an  editor,  much  was  done  toward  the 
correction  aud  lllu^ftmtion  of  the  text.  It  contains  also  msny  frajrmonts,  and  the  spuri- 
ous letters.  Other  edUious  are  that  of  Musgrave,  Oxford,  177t>,  4  vols.  4to ;  of  Beck, 
Laiimiff,  1779-68, 9  vola.  Svo ;  ef  MatdUtt,  Laipai«,  im3-lfl»,  •  y^M,  Sva;  a  variaism 
edition,  published  at  Glasgow  in  1821,  9  vols.  8to  ;  the  edition  of  Dindorf,  the  text 
merely,  conlainrd  in  his  Poetfit  Sreniri  Crcrri.  reprinle<l  at  Oxford.  1S32-40,  4  vols.  8vo, 
With  a  commentary ;  that  of  Pilugk,  lu  the  Bibhoiheca  (irteca  ol  Jacobs  and  Boat,  Lips., 
18H^*e.,coiiliaiMdailerPII«fieadeaai1yyK]olB,aCttllBaeomai^  aad 
that  of  Fix,  in  Didot's  Bibliotheca,  Paris,  1840.  The  fragments  have  biH-n  edited  in  a 
separate  form  by  Wagner,  Wratislaw,  1844,  reprinted  in  Didot's  IhbUntheca.  Of  separ- 
ate plays  there  have  been  numerous  editions  \  but  the  most  important  aitd  valuable  aia 
llMaa1qrPonMi,BtaMl«y»V«leheM«r,  Nook,  and  HaraiaBa.  Pwnonadltadlbiiriitaya, 
the  Hectiba,  OretUt,  Phmrnta,  and  JIfedea,  with  critical  noCaa,  and  valuable  prefatory 
matter.  His  work  was  reprinted  at  Leipiig,  under  the  supervision  of  Schaefer.  Einii- 
sley  edited  the  Medea,  heraciid<B,  and  Baccka;  Valckenaer  edited  the  Pkaam»<B  and  Ilij^ 
poil¥9;  Uank,  the  AteeHia  and  Hippoljftiu;  and  Btfnaan,  tha  ttievka,  JRIoaikMt  ^ 

£llM^  iMlrviMcfc^  J9i*^f«iia  MMIV 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 
FOITBTH  Oa  ATTIC  PERIOD— emilimMe. 
TBB  OTHSB  TBAOlO  POSTS.' 

I  Wb  mt^  oonaUer  oimehrM  tetanite  in  poweaiing,  as  spaebMM 
of  Omdk  tragedy,  masiei^eees  by  thooe  poets  whom  their  ocmtempors- 
rieo  and  all  antiqei^  nneninuNHdy  legeiM  as  the  heioes  of  the  tragic 
stage.  J5achyla%So|ilioeles,and£QiqiidesamtheBameawhie]ieoBtj^ 
sally  recur  whenever  the  aneients  speak  of  the  height  which  tragic  poet- 
ly  attained  at  Athens ;  the  state  itself  distinguished  them  by  founding 
institutions  the  object  of  whicli  was  to  preserve  their  works  pure  and 
unadulterated,  and  to  protect  thern  from  being  interpolated  at  the  caprice 
of  the  actors.  According  to  a  law  proposed  by  the  orator  Lycurfius,  au- 
thentic copies  of  the  works  of  the  three  great  tragic  poets  were  kept  in 
the  archives  at  Athens,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  public  secretary  (>}mv*~ 
fxarfvs  rris  x6keb)s)  to  see  that  the  actors  dehvered  this  text  only.* 

II.  Their  contemporaries  among  the  tragic  writers  must  be  regarded 
as,  for  the  most  part,  far  from  insignificant  poets,  inasmuch  as  they  main- 
tained their  plaoes  on  the  stage  beside  them,  snd  not  unfteqnentiy  gamed 
the  tragic  prise  in  oompetition  with  them.  Tet,  tiiough  their  Mtpanie 
pfodactiens  hsve  been  in  part  happy  enongji  to  merit  most  AiUy  the 
approbation  of  the  pnbhe,  the  gmund  charaeter  of  these  poets  must  hsTe 
been  deficient  in  that  depth  and  peculiar  force  of  genius  by  which  the 
great  tragic  poets  were  distinguished.  If  this  had  not  been  the  case,  their 
works  would  assuredly  have  attracted  greater  atteationt  and  haye  been 
read  more  frequently  in  later  times. 

III.  Neophron  {N(6<pp<itv)  or  Neophon  {li(o<f>uy)y  of  Sicyon,  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  these  poets,  and  is  placed  by  Chn' 
ton  before  the  age  of  Euripides.  In  the  scholia  to  the  "  Medea"  of  the 
latter,  we  have  two  fragments  of  a  play  written  on  the  same  subject  by 
Neophron,  one  of  four  lines  at  verse  668,  and  another  of  five  lines  at 
verse  1354.  Besides  these,  we  have  fifteen  lines  quoted  by  StobMOS 
from  the  same  tragedy.  Suidas  atatea  that  he  wrote  190  trafpsdiea,  that 
the  Medea"  of  Euripides  was  sometimes  attributed  to  him,  and  that  ha 
was  the  first  to  introduce  on  the  atsge  the  wmiitiymyh,  and  the  examina- 
tion of  sIsTes  by  torture.  In  one  partiealar,  namely,  that  the  ''Medea*' 
of  Euipidea  was  eometimes  attributed  to  him,  Suidas  is  confirmed  by 
Diogenes  Laertius ;  but  when  the  former  adds  that  Neophron  was  in- 
volved in  the  fate  of  Callisthenes,  and  put  to  death  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  he  violates  chronology,  and  evidently  confounds  Neophron  with  a 
later  tragedian  named  Nearclms.'  As  far  as  wc  can  judge  from  the  frag- 
ments of  Neophron  ahready  mentioned,  Euripides  may  have  borrow  ed  his 

^^^^  I  _   _  I  11  ■  ...  -  ^^^^ 
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plot  and  characters  from  him,  but  certainly  not  his  style.'  The  firag« 
ments  are  given  in  Wagner's  collection,  in  Didot's  Bibhothcca  Graca. 

IV.  Ion  of  Chios,  was  one  ol  the  tive  Athenian  tragic  poets  of 

the  canon.  He  lived  at  Athens  m  the  time  of  ^^Ischylus  and  Cimon,  and 
in  the  fragments  of  his  writings  speaks  of  the  events  of  their  day  as  from 
personal  knowledge.  He  was  a  very  comprehensive  writer,  and,  what 
was  very  uncommon  in  ancient  times,  a  prose  author  as  well  as  a  poet. 
He  wrote  a  history^  entitled  Xiw  KthtSf  in  the  dialect  and  after  the  man- 
ner of  Herodotm,  except  that  be  paid  more  attention  to  the  priTate  life 
of  distingoished  indiriduals.  This  work  was  probably  the  same  with  the 
nyypm^f  which  is  quoted  by  Pansanias.'  Another  proee  work  was  en- 
titled K»fffi9Koyvt6sy  identical  probaUy  with  the  philosophioal  work  named 
rpury/Js  (or  rpuryftoOi  which  seems  to  have  been  a  treatise  on  the  oonsti- 
totion  of  things  according  to  the  theory  of  triads,  and  which  some  anirient 
writers  ascribed  to  Orpheus.  Another  work,  entitled  6ro/ii^/Mra,  seems 
to  haye  contained  either  an  aoconnt  of  his  own  travels,  or  of  the  visite 
of  great  men  to  Chios.' 

Ion  did  not  come  forward  as  a  tragedian  until  B.C.  452,  after  the  death 
of  .Eschylus,  whose  place,  it  seems,  he  expected  to  fill  on  the  stage.  The 
materials  of  his  dramas  were  in  a  great  measure  taken  from  Homer;  they 
may  have  been  connected  in  trilogies  like  those  of  .Eschylus  ;  the  few  re- 
mains, however,  hardly  allow  us  to  trace  the  connection  of  these  trilog- 
ical  compositions.  He  is  mentioned  as  third  in  competition  with  Eurip- 
ides and  lophon  in  01. 87, 4  (B.C.  42»-4S8) ;  and  he  died  heicxn  KC.  419, 
as  appears  from  the  **  P^ace**  of  Aristophanes,*  which  was  broogfat  out  in 
that  year.  Only  one  TieCoiy.  of  Ion's  is  mentioned,  on  wliidi  occasion,  it 
Is  said,  having  gained  the  dithynunMo  and  tragle  prises  at  the  same  tiine, 
he  presented  every  Athenian  with  a  pitcher  of  Chian  wine.*  Henoe  it 
would  seem  that  he  was  a  man  of  considerable  wealth.  The  number  of 
his  tragedies  is  variously  stated  at  twelve,  thirty,  and  forty,  ^^'e  havo 
the  titles  and  a  few  fragments  of  eleven  Longinns  describes  the  style 
of  Ion's  tragedies  as  marked  by  petty  refinements  and  want  of  boldness, 
and  he  adds  an  expression,  which  shows  the  distance  that  there  was,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  between  the  great  tragedians  and  tlie  best  of 
their  rivals,  that  no  one  in  his  senses  would  compare  the  value  of  the 
"(Edipus"  with  that  of  all  the  tragedies  of  Ion  taken  together.  Never- 
theless, he  was  greatly  admired,  chiefly,  it  would  seem,  for  a  sort  of  ele- 
gant wit.  There  are  some  beautiful  passages  in  the  extant  fragments 
of  his  tragedies.  Commentaries  were  written  upon  him  by  Aroeeilaus, 
Batton  of  Smope,  Didymns,  Epigenes,  and  even  liy  Aiistaiehus.  Besides 
his  tragedies,  we  are  told  by  the  sdioliaBt  on  Aristophanes  tlist  Ion  also 
wrote  lyric  poems,  comedies,  epigrams,  peans,  hymns,  seolla,  and  degies. 
Respecting  his  comedies  a  doubt  has  been  raised,  on  account  of  the  con- 
fusion between  comedy  and  tragedy,  which  is  so  fte^uent  in  the  writingB 
of  the  grammarians ;  but,  in  the  ease  of  00  universal  a  writer  as  Ion,  lh» 

I  JBAdff.,  L  e, ;  SMtt,  Diet.  Bitgr.^  #. «.  *  Pmwoii.,  vli.,  4, 8. 

3  Bentletf,  Bp.  ad  MUt. ;  Oputc,  p.  494,  seqq.,  ed,  Idpt.         *  ArUfpk,,  Fnr,  8S0. 
*  Sc*o/.  nd  AriMtoplUt  I.  e. ;  Atken.,  i.,  p.  3,  P, 
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probability  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  the  scholiast's  statement.  Of  his  ele- 
gies we  have  still  some  remnants  in  the  Greek  Anthology,^  which  are 
given  also  in  the  collections  of  Schneidewin  and  Bergk.  The  fragments 
of  Ion  have  been  published,  with  an  account  of  his  life,  <Scc.,  by  Nieber- 
ding,  Lips.,  1836,  and  Kopke,  Berol.,  1836.  They  are  contained  also  in 
Wagner's  Fragm.  Trag.  Grac. 

y.  AKitTABCHirs  {^Afiffrapxos),  of  Tegea,  was  contemporary  with  Eu- 
ripides, and  flooxiahed  aboat  464  B.G.  He  Uved  to  the  age  of  a  handted. 
Qol  a#  aamitif  tiagadiea  wfaidi  he  exhibited,  onltsr  two  obtah^ 
Hottdog  xemauia  of  hia  woifca  ezoepi  a  few  haea,*  and  the  tttlea  of  thiee 
of  hia  playa,  nam^,  the  'iUiAapntft^irtadihe  is  aaid  tohaTe  written  and 
naqied  after  the  god  in  gratitude  for  his  recovery  from  illness ;  the  *Ax<V 
Xdt, >whkdi  Ennius  translated  into  Latin  •*  and  the  T4mku.*  The  ftif- 
ments  are  contained  in  Wagner's  Fragm.  Trag.  Grac. 

VI.  AcH^us  (*Axai(is)'  of  Eretria,  in  Eubopa,  was  born  B.C.  484,  the 
year  in  which  -^schylus  gained  his  lirst  victory,  and  four  years  before 
the  birth  of  Euripides.  In  B.C.  447,  he  contended  with  Sophocles  and 
Euripides,  and  though  he  subsequently  brought  out  many  dramas,  accord- 
ing to  some  as  many  as  thirty  or  forty,  he  nevertheless  only  gained  the 
prize  once.  The  fragments  of  Achseus  contain  much  strange  mythology, 
and  his  expressions  were  oilen  forced  and  obscure.'  Still,  in  the  satyr- 
iealidBaiB%  he  must  have  poasessed  oonaiderable  merit,  for  in  thte  depart- 
DMna  asM  ancient  critics  thous^t  him  inferior  only  to  JSmAiiytaBJ'  The 
titles  of  seven  of  his  satgnneal  dramaa  and  ten  of  hia  tiagediea  are  still 
known.  The  extant  ftagmenta  of  his  pieces  have  been  ooJlected  and 
edited  by  Uriichs,  Bonn,  1634»  and  axe  alw  contained  in  Wagnei'a  ^Vvy^ 
Tng,  Grac.  Thia  Adueaa  must  not  be  confimnded  with  a  later  tragfio 
writer  of  the  same  name,  a  native  of  Syracuse,  who,  according  to  Suidas 
and  Phavorinus,  wrote  ten,  but,  according  to  Eudocia,  fourteen  tragedies.* 

VII.  C  arcinus  (KapKhos),  of  Athens,  was  a  very  skillful  scenic  dancer,* 
and  is  occasionally  alluded  to  by  Aristophanes.^"  Hia  dramas,  of  which 
no  fragments  have  come  down  to  us,  ^vvin  to  have  perished  at  an  early 
day.  Another  tragic  poet  ol  the  same  name  appears  to  have  been  a 
grandson  of  the  first,  and  is  probably  the  same  as  the  one  who  spent  a 
great  part  of  his  life  at  the  court  of  Dionysius  the  younger  at  Syracuse." 
The  tragedies  which  are  referred  to  by  tiie  ancients  under  the  name  of 
GMite  prabaUy  all  belong  to  the  younger  one.  Soidaa  attribntea  to 
M«^«ttdM«ig>dies»  but  we  poaaass  the  titles  and  fragneaHa  of  nine  only, 
Ud  80010  ftagmenta  of  ansertam  dramaa.  Hia  atyle  ia  naid  by  aome  of 
theaneientwriteiatohaTebeenmariDBdfayatadiedobsenrity;  though  in 
the  fragmenta  eitant  we  can  aoaicely  peroeire  any  trace  of  this  obsoori^, 
and  their  style  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  Enripides.**  The  frag* 
meats  of  the  yoonger  Carehms  ate  giiran  in  Wagnei*a  Frtgm.  Tng.  Grac, 

»  SmUky  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  *  Stad.,  s.  v. ;  Euaeb..,  Ckron.  Armen. 

•  Stod,.,  tit.  63,  H  i  (it.  120,  ^  3 ;  Athen.,  xiii.,  p.  6iS,  F.    *  FettuSf  8.  v.  prolato  cert^ 

•  xx.y  I,  U.  *  Atkm.,  x.,  p.  451,  C.  f  Diog.  Laert.,  ii.,  133. 

•  andHh  Diet.  Btogr.^  t.v.  •  Athen.,  i.,  p. «. 

10  Aristoph..  .Vt/J>.,  1263  ;  P^.r.  794.  »'  /Wo^.  Laert.,  11.^1. 

i>  Manektf  Hut.  Crit.  Com.  Urmc.,  p.  505,  trqq. ;  AnitA,  Diet.  Biogr.,  ».  v. 
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VIII.  AalTHON  {^Ayddaiv)  was  borii  about  B.C.  447,  and  sprung  from  a 
rich  and  respectable  Athenian  ianiily.  He  was  contemporary  w  ith  Soo- 
raies  and  AldMadoB,  and  the  other  distinguished  characters  of  their  age, 
with  many  of  whom  he  was  on  teims  of  intimate  aoqnamtaaee.  Among 
these  was  his  friend  £uii|ddes.  He  was  zemaikaUe  for  the  handsome- 
ness,of  his  person,  and  his  various  accomplishmfrnts.*  He  gained  Us 
first  victory  at  the  Lenmm  festival  in  B.C.  416,  when  he  was  a  little  above 
thirty  years  of  age  ;-.in  honor  of  which  Plato  represents  the  symposimn 
or  banquet  to  have  been  given,  which  he  has  made  the  occasion  of  his 
dialogue  so  called.  The  scene  is  laid  at  Agathon's  house,  and  among  the 
interlocutors  are  Apollodorus,  Socrates,  Aristophanes,  Diotima,  and  Al- 
cibiades.  Plato  was  then  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  a  spectator  at  ^le 
tragic  contest  in  which  Agathon  was  victorious.'  When  Agathon  was 
about  forty  years  of  age  (B.C.  407),  he  visited  tlie  court  of  Archelaus,  king 
of  Macedonia,^  where  his  old  friend  Euripides  was  also  a  guest  at  the 
same  time.  He  is  generally  supposed  to  have  died  about  B.C.  400,  at 
the  age  of  forty-seven.* 

Hie  poetie  merits  of  Agathon  were  considerable,  but  his  compositions 
were.more  remarkable  for  elegance  and  flowery  oniimenls>  tiian  force, 
vigor,  or  sublimity.  They  abounded  in  antithesis  and  metaphor,  and  he 
is  said  to  have  imitated  in  verse  the  prose  of  Goigias  the  phfloaopher. 
The  style  of  his  verses,  and  especially  of  his  lyrie  compositions,  is 
resented  by  Aristophanes  as  affected  and  effeminate,  conresponding  with 
his  personal  appearance  and  manner.*  In  another  play,  however,  acted 
five  years  afterward,  Aristophanes  speaks  of  him  in  high  terms  both  as  a 
poet  and  a  man.  In  some  respects  Agathon  was  instrumental  in  causing 
the  decline  of  tragedy  at  Athens.  He  was  the  first  tragic  poet,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle,^  who  adopted  the  practice  of  inserting  choruses  between 
the  acts,  the  subject-matter  of  which  was  unconnected  with  the  story  of 
the  piece,  and  w^hich  were,  therefore,  called  i^^6Kifxa,  or  intercalary,  as 
being  merely  lyrical  or  musical  interludes.  Agathon  also  wrote  pieces, 
the  story  and  characters  of  which  were  the  creations  of  pure  fiction.  One 
of  these  was  called  the  "Flower*'  {"Mos)  -.^  its  subject-matter  was  nei- 
ther mythical  nor  historical,  and  therefore  probably  neither  seriously  af- 
fectmg  nor  terriUe.  We  can  not  but  regret4he  loss  of  thk  work,  whidi 
must  have  been  both  amnamg  and  original.  The  titles  of  onfy  Una  of  his 
tragedies  are  known  with  certainty ;  they  are  the  «  Thyestes,**  the  *<  Tel- 
cg;>hu8,"  the  "  Aerope,"  and  the  "  Alcmseon."  A  fifth,  which  is  ascribed 
te  him,  is  of  doubtful  authenticity.  The  opinion  that  Agathon  also  wrote 
comedies  has  been  refuted  by  Bentley,  in  his  Dissertatien  upon  the  Epis- 
tles of  Euripides.'*  The  firagments  of  Agathon  are  given  in  Wagner's 
Fragm.  Trag.  Grac. 

.  IX.  About  this  time  the  tragic  stage  received  a  great  influx  of  poets, 
whieh,  however,  does  not  prove  that  a  great  advance  had  taken  place  in 

'  Platy  Prolog.,  p«  116,  B.  >  AUuiij  v.,  p.  S17,  it.  >  jBHan,  V.  H.,  xiU.,  4. 
«  Bode,  Gesch.  d.  Dram.  Dkktk^  i.,  p.  SSSL  '  Aristopk.t  Thetmepk,^  p.in. 

*  Arittot.,  PoiL,  18,  *  82.  ^  Ibid.,  »,  ^  7. 

•  JUXmM,  CmhrmI.  dtAgalkeubirita,  Ac,  Halls,  ISM,  6to;  SmSO,  9.  v. 
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the  art  of  tragic  poetry.*  Aristophanes  speaks  of  thousands  of  tragedy* 
making  babblers,  more  garrulous  by  a  good  deal  than  Euripides.  He  calls 
their  poems  muses'  groves  for  swallows,  comparing  their  trifling  and  in- 
significant attempts  at  pohte  Uterature  with  the  chirping  of  birds.  Hap- 
pily these  dilettanti  were  generally  satisfied  with  pres(niting  thf^mselves 
once  before  the  people  as  tragic  poets.  There  was  siicli  a  taste  for  the 
composition  of  tragedies,  that  we  find,  among  those  who  wrote  for  the 
stage,  men  of  the  most  different  j)ursuits  and  dispositions ;  such  asCRiTiAs, 
the  head  of  the  oligarchical  party  at  Athens,  and  Dionysiub  the  elder,  ty- 
rant of  Syiaenee,  ivho  often  came  forward  as  a  competitor  fat  iSb»  tmgie 
prize,  and  had  the  aatiaftction  of  reoeiviiig  the  crown  once  before  he  died. 
Sodi  men  were  ibnd  of  avaUing  themselres  of  tragedy,  in  the  same  way 
that  Euripides  did,  as  a  vehicle  for  bringing  before  the  pohlic,  in  a  less 
suspicions  maimer,  their  specnlations  en  the  political  and  social  intersets 
of  their  auditors.  In  the  drama  called  Sisyphus  (whioh  iB,perhaps,more 
rightly  ascribed  to  Critias  than  to  Euripides),  there  was  a  developiiieiit 
of  the  pernicious  doctrine  of  the  sophists,  that  religion  was  an  ancient 
political  institution,  designed  to  sanction  the  restraints  of  law  by  super- 
adding the  fear  of  the  gods ;  and  we  arc  told  that  Dionysius  wrote  a  drama 
against  Plato's  theorj'  of  the  state,  which  was  called  a  traffedy,  but  had 
rather  the  character  of  a  comedy.  It  is  well  known,  too,  that  Plato  also 
composed  a  tetralogy  in  his  younger  days,  which  he  conrmiitted  to  the 
flames  when  he  had  convinced  himself  that  dramatic  poetry  was  not  his 
▼oeation.* 

X.  The  ftmilies  of  the  great  poets  eontribiited  in  aconsideraUe  degree 
to  eontiDoe  the  tngic  art  after  their  deafli.  As  the  great  poets  not  only 
ielt  themselves  called  upon  by  thehr  own  taste  to  devote  themselves  to 
dramatic  poetry,  and  to  bring  out  plays  and  teadi  the  chorus  year  after 
year,  but  really  practiced  this  art  as  an  ostensible  prolbssion,  we  can  not 
wonder  that  this,  like  other  employments  and  trades,  was  transmitted 
by  a  regular  descent  to  their  sons  and  grandsons,  .^^schylus  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  succession  of  tragedians,  who  flourished  through  several  gen- 
erations. His  son  EoPHORioN,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  sometimes 
brought  out  plays  of  his  father's  which  had  not  been  represented  before, 
sometimes  pieces  of  his  own,  and  he  gained,  as  we  have  seen,  the  tragic 
prize  in  competition  with  both  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  Similarly,  .iEs- 
chylns*  nephew,  PniLaoLEs,  gained  the  prize  against  the  **King  CEdipus** 
of  Sq^odes,  a  piece  which,  in  the  opinion  of  modem  times,  is  not  to  be 
soipassed.  Fhilodeemnst  hsve  had  a  good  deal  of  his  uncle's  manner. 
MoBsmus,  the  son  of  Philodes,  seems  to  have  done  but  little  honor  to  the 
iamfly ;  but,  after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  .£sdiyleans  gahned  new 
lustre  from  Astydamas,  who  brought  out  240  pieces,  and  gained  flfteen 
victories.  From  these  numbers  we  see  that  Astydamas  in  his  time  sup- 
plied the  Athenian  public  with  new  tetralogies  almost  every  year  at  the 
Lenaea  and  great  Dionysia,  and  that,  on  an  average,  he  gained  the  prize 
once  everv  four  contests.' 

XI.  With  regard  to  the  family  of  Sophocles,  Iophon  was  an  active  and 
'  MAlUr^  Hiat.  Gr.  LU.,  p.  384.  ^^MiUtr,  /.  c.  »  Id.  ib. 
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popular  tragedian  in  his  father's  Ufetjaie,  and  Aristophanes  considers  him 
as  the  only  support  of  the  tragic  stage  after  the  death  of  the  two  great 

poots.  We  do  not  know,  howrvrr.  in  what  manner  a  later  a^p  answered 
the  comedian's  doubtful  fjiiestion,  wli«  iIk  r  loplion  would  he  able  to  do  us 
much  by  himself,  now  that  In?  was  iN  [invi  d  of  the  benefit  of  his  father's 
counsel  and  guidance.  Some  years  lat»  r,  th<  ijini/iffer  St)PHocLKs,  the 
grandson  of  the  great  poet,  eaiiie  forward,  at  tirst  with  the  legacy  of  un- 
published dramas  which  his  grandfather  had  left  hini,  and  soon  after  with 
plays  of  his  own.  As  he  gained  the  prize,  according  to  one  statement, 
twelve  times,  he  must  hare  been:  one  of  tiie  most  praltf  &poel»«f  tfte  da> 
He  was  nndonbtedly  the  most  consideTaUe  rival  of  the  jEM^rlnn<liHWf- 
damasL  He  did  not  begin  to  exhibit  his  own  dramas  until  3^W$J* 
had  pieyioiuly,  in  B.0. 401,  brought  oat  tiie  **  (Edipns  GehMljl^oflftji 
grandfiither*  followed  yery  probably  by  other  plays  of  the  latlerj^ 

Xn.  A  younger  Edripidi  s  also  gained  scmie  reputation  by  the  side  of 
these  descendants  of  the  t)ther  two  tragedians.  He  stands  on  the  same 
footing  in  relation  to  his  father  as  Kuphorion  to  .Ksrhyliis.  and  the  younger 
Sophocles  to  his  grandfather;  he*  first  hroiiiiht  (•ut  plays  l>y  his  distin- 
guished parent,  and  then  tii<  <1  the  mk-c*  ^s  ol  hi>  ow  n  iJioiluctions.  Sui- 
das  mentions  also  a  nej»ht:v.  «>l  the  great  pott  of  the  &ani€  name,  to 
whom  he  ascrihes  the  authorship  of  three  plays,  Medea,"  "Orestes,"  and 
"Poiyxena, '  and  who,  he  tells  us,  gained  a  prize  with  one  of  his  uncle's 
tragedies,  alter  the  death  of  the  latter.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
son  and  th&  nephew  hare  been  confounded  by  him. 

Xni.  By  the  side  of  these  snccessors  of  the  great  tragedians  othera 
fiiom  time  to  time  made  their  appearance,  and  in  tiiem  we  may  see  more 
distinct  tiaoes  of  those  tendencies  of  the  age,  which  were  not  without 
their  influence  on  the  others.  In  them  tragic  poetiy  appears  no  longer 
as  independent,  and  as  following  its  own  object  and  its  own  laws,  but  as 
subordinated  to  the  spirit  which  had  developed  itself  in  other  branches  of 
literature.  The  lyric  poetry  and  the  rhetoric  of  the  tim&luid  an  especial 
influence  on  the  form  of  tragic  poetry. 

XIV.  How  much  Ch^kemon  {Xaifrfjuoov),  who  flourished  al>out  B.C.  380, 
was  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  the  lyric  poetry  of  his  time,  is  clear  from 
all  that  is  related  of  him.  The  contemporary  dithyrambic  poets  were 
continually  making  sudden  transitions  in  their  songs  from  one  species  of 
tonea  and  rhythms  to  another,  and  aacrifieed  the  unity  of  character  to  a 
•triviag  after  metrical  variety  of  eipresaion.  Bat  nobody  went  ftrliier 
than  GlMBremon  in  this,  for,  according  to  Aristotle,  he  mixed  up  all  kinds 
of  metiea  in  hia  KAnwiym,  wWch  seems  to  have  been  a  most  extraordi- 
nary compound  of  epic,  lyric,  and  dramatic  poetry.  His  dramatic  pro- 
diKtions  were  rich  in  descriptions,  wliidi  did  not,  like  diose  of  the  dd 
tragedians,  belong  to  the  pieces,  and  contiflrate  to  place  in  a  clearer  light 
the  condition,  the  relations,  the  deeds  of  some  person  engaged  in  the  ac- 
tion, but  sprung  altogether  from  a  fondness  for  delineating  subjects  which 
produce  a  pleasing  impression  on  the  senses.  No  tragedian  could  be  com- 
pared  with  Chgremon  in  the  number  of  his  charming  pictures  of  f*^malf 
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beauty,  in  which  the  serious  muse  of  tlio  ixrvnt  tragedians  is  exceedingly 
chaste  and  retiring;  the  only  counterpoise  to  this  is  his  passion  for  the 
multifarious  perfumes  and  colors  of  flowers,  in  the  description  of  whicli 
he  luxuriates.  With  tliis  mixture  of  foreign  ingredients,  tragedy  ceases 
to  be  a  drama,  in  tiie  proper  sense  of  the  word,  in  which  every  thing  de- 
pends on  the  causes  asid  developments  of  actions,  and  on  manifestations 
of  tbe  will  of  man.  Accordingly,  Aristotle  calls  this  Cheremon,  in  eoii- 
nectioa  with  tke  ^tbfiwudnc  poet  Licymnius,  poets  to  be  read  (&MryMMTi- 
mO>  and  says  of  thelbnnor,  inportionlar,  that  he  ie  oitet,  tint  Is,  tmM 
and  aocnate  in  detaO,  like  a  professed  wiiter,  whose  sole  oli^  is  the 
satiaftction  of  Ida  leaders.*  The  firagmeats  of  ChmreiMmhaTe  been  col- 
lected by  Bartsch,  Mogont,  1848, 4tOk  and  are  also  eooitafiied  in  Wagnei^ 
JPragm.  Trag.  Grac. 

XV.  But  this  later  tragedy  was  still  more  jwwerfuUy  afH  ctcd  by  the 
rhetoric  of  the  time,  that  is,  the  art  of  speaking  as  taught  in  the  school. 
Dramatic  poetry^  and  oratory  were  so  near  one  another  from  tlie  begin- 
ning, that  they  often  seem  to  join  hands  f)vrr  the  gap  whi<'h  sc|mrale8 
poetr}'  from  prose.  The  object  of  oratory  is  to  drtcniiine  by  means  of 
argument  the  convictions  and  the  will  of  other  utcn ;  but  dranuitic  poetry 
leaTes  the  actions  of  the  persons  represented  to  be  determined  by  the 
development  of  their  own  views  and  the  expression  of  the  opinions  of 
others.  The  Atiienians  were  so  habitaated  to  hear  long  public  speediea 
in  their  courts  and  assmiUies,  and  had  soch  a  passion  for  them,  that  their 
tragedy,  eren  in  its  better  days,  admitted  a  greater  proportion  of  speeches 
on  opposite  sidee  of  a  question  than  woidd  have  been  the  case  had  their 
public  life  taken  another  direction.  But,  in  pcoeess  of  time,  this  element 
was  continually  gaining  upon  the  others,  and  soon  transcended  its  proper 
limits,  as  we  sec  even  in  Euripides,  and  still  more  in  his  successors. 
Tlie  excess  consists  in  this,  that  the  speeches,  which  in  a  drama  should 
only  serve  as  a  means  of  explaining  the  thoughts  and  frame  of  mind  of 
the  actors,  and  of  intluencmg  their  convictions  and  resolves,  became,  on 
their  own  account,  the  chief  business  of  the  play,  so  that  the  situations 
and  all  the  labor  of  the  poet  were  directed  toward  affording  opportunities 
for  the  display  of  rhetorical  sparring.  And  as  the  practical  objeet  of  real 
life  was,  natioraUy  enough,  wantmg  to  this  stage^yratory,  and  as  it  d^ 
ponded  6a  the  poet  alone  how  he  ahoold  put  the  point  bf  d^nte,  it  is  eai^ 
to  oonoeire  that  this  theatrical  ihetofie  would,  in  most  cases,  make  adis- 
play  of  the  more  artifleM  finms,  which,  in  practical  Ulb,  were  thrown 
aside  as  useless,  and  would  approximate  rather  to  tiie  scholastic  oratory 
of  the  aqphiststhan  to  the  eloquence  of  a  Demosthenes,  which,  possessed 
by  the  great  events  of  the  time,  raised  itself  far  above  the  trammels  of  a 
scholastic  art.' 

XVI.  Thkodkctes  (©foS^jfTTjy),'  of  Phaselis,  the  chief  specimen  of  this 
class  of  writers,  flourished  about  B.C.  356,  in  the  time  of  Philij)  of  Mace- 
don.  Rhetoric  was  his  chief  study,  although  lie  also  applied  himself  to 
phdosophy.    He  belongs  to  the  scholars  of  Isocrates/  another  of  whom, 

•  MuUfT,  Hist.  Gr.  LU.,  p.  387;  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  a.  v. 

»  MuUer,  Hut.  (ir.  Lit.,  p.  388.       •  Id.  ib.       «  Pseudo-Plut.,  Vit.  Jsoci  .,  10,  p.  837,  D. 
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a  son  of  Aphareus,  also  left  the  rhetorical  school  for  the  tragic  stage. 
Thcodcctcs  never  pave  up  his  oriLjinal  ])ursuits,  but  came  forward  both 
as  an  orator  and  tragedian.  At  the  splendid  funeral  feast  which  the  Ca- 
nan queen,  Artemisia,  int>tituted  in  honor  of  Mausolus,'  the  husband  whom 
she  mourned  fur  so  ostcntaiiously,  Theodectes,  in  competition  with  Theo- 
pompus  and  other  orators,  delivered  a  panegyric  on  the  deceased,  and  at 
the  same  time  produoed  a  tragedy,  the  Mausolus^  the  materials  for  wlucli 
were  probably  borrowed  from  the  mythical  traditkma  or  early  history  of 
Caria»  hut  which  had  also  in  Tiew,  of  oourse,  the  exaltatkm  of  the  prince 
of  the  same  name  just  deceased.  In  the  competition  of  mtatoi7»  on  tins 
occasion,  Theodectes  was  defeated  by  Theopompus;  hot  his  tragedy 
gained  the  prize,  and  was  extant  down  to  the  time  of  Gellius.'  Theo- 
decteS)  indeed,  had  so  hit  the  taste  of  the  age  in  his  tragedies,  that  he 
obtained  eight  Yictories  in  thirteen  contests.  Aristotle,  who  was  his 
friend,  and,  accord in<{  to  some,  his  teacher  also,  made  use  of  his  trage- 
dies as  furnishint^  hun  witli  examples  of  rhetoric.  For  excellence  in  the 
art  of  rlieloric,  indeed,  as  it  was  practiced  by  the  school  of  Isocrates, 
Theodectes  appears  to  have  possessed  the  highest  qualifications.  Dio- 
nysius  places  him  with  Aristotle,  at  the  head  of  the  ^Titers  on  the  art  of 
rhetoric'  Some  even  appear  to  have  believed  the  *'  Rhetoric"  of  Aris- 
totle to  be  the  work  of  Theodectes ;  but  this  is  a  manifest  error.^ 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

FOURTH  OR  ATTIC  PERIOD— «mlmu«d. 
GREEK  COMEDY. 

I.  Comedy  (tLufji^la)  took  its  rise  at  the  vintage  festivals  of  Bacchus.* 
It  originated,  as  Aristotle*  remarks,  with  those  who  led  off  the  phallic 
songs  of  the  comus  (kw^os)  or  band  of  revellers,  who,  at  the  vintage  fes- 
tivals of  Bacchus,  gave  expression  to  the  feehngs  of  exuberant  joy  and 
mernment  which  were  regarded  as  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  by  pa- 
rading about,  partly  on  foot,  partly  in  wagons,  singing  a  wUd,  jovial  song 
in  honor  of  Bacchus  and  his  companions.  These  songs  were  commonly 
interspersed  with  or  followed  by  petulant,  extemporaneous  witticisms, 
with  which  the  laTeUers  assailed  tlie  by«standeis.  This  origin  of  comedy 
is.  indicated  by  the  name  itw/k^iUh  which  imdoiibtedfy  means  *'the  song 
of  .the  Comus'*  (jh^^mv  This  appeaia  both  from  the  testimony  of 
Aristotle,  that  it  arose  out  of  the  phaOic  songs,  and  from  the  language  of  . 
Demosthenes,^  in  whom  we  find  mentioned  together  4  xfl^  luA  ol  km/hk 
Zo'i.^  Otlier  derivations  of  tiie  name  were,  however,  given  even  in  an- 
tiquity.  The  Megarians,  conceiving  it  to  be  connected  with  the  word 

•  Stead:,  9.  V. :  Aul.  GelL,  x.,  18.  •  CWL,  I  c 
s  IMmi.  JToL,  D0  Comp.  Ferft.,  S;  ile  vi  dfe.  I»  Dim.,  48. 

«  QumtiL,  ii.,  15,  10;  SpaUmg,  ad  iK. ;  Smith,  Diet.  JMafr.,«.V. 

•  Smith,  Diet.  Ant.,  s.  v.  «  Pott.,  4.  *»  c.  Mid,,  p.  517. 

•  MiUier,  Hist.  Gr.  JM.,  vol.  li.,  p.  4  ;  Dor.,  iv.,  7, 1. 
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K^ri,  "  a  village,"  and  to  mean  **  village-song,"  appealed  to  the  name  at 
an  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  their  claim  to  bo  regarded  as  the  origin- 
ators of  Comedy  over  that  of  the  Athenians.^  This  derivation  was  also 
adopted  by  several  of  the  old  tjraiiiinanaus,  and  has  the  sanction  ol  iient- 
ley,  W.  Schneider,  and  even  of  Bernliardy." 

II.  It  was  among  the  Dorians  that  cuinedy  first  assumed  any  thing 
ot  a  regular  shape.  The  Megarians,  both  in  the  mother  country  and  in 
flicily,  cliiMNIi»iia«0Mi|4M^  its  originators,  as  ve  hare  just  remaiked ; 
aaA  woimwM  the  oomedy  of  Athens  is  concerned,  the  claim  of  the  firamer 
lypeara  ^iMtanMr  They  .were  always  noted  for  their  coane  hnmor,* 
MllfeiyilSiiiiOQfatieal  eoDstituUon,  which  was  establiahed  at  an  eM^ 
period^  favored  the  development  of  comedy  in  the  proper  aenae  of  the 
word.  In  the  aristocratical  states,  the  mimetic  imiNilse,  as  connected 
with  the  laughable  or  the  absurd,  was  ohUged  to  ooBtent  itself  with  -e 
less  unrpstrained  mode  of  manif«'station. 

III.  AnjonfT  the  Athenians,  tlw  first  attempts  at  comedy,  according  to 
the  almost  unanimous  accounts  of  aniuiuily,  were  made  at  Icaria.  an  At- 
tic denuis,  l)y  Susarion.  a  native  of  Tripodiscus,  m  Megaris.*  Icana  was 
the  oldest  seat  ot  the  worship  ol  13acchus  in  Attica,*  and  comus  proces- 
sions must  undoubtedly  liave  been  known  there  long  before  the  time  of 
Susarion.  From  the  jesta  and  railleries  directed  by  the  Bacchic  comus, 
as  it  paraded  about,  against  the  hy-standeis,  or  any  others  whom  thqr  se- 
HiHi,*  owe  the  proverb    !(  &^ift.* 

DFJ  It  wife  B.0. 57S  that  Susarion  introdnced  at  Icaria  oomedy,  in  that 
Biigiitt<a<»elUiiMiem  te  whidi  it  had  attained  among  the  Megarianai* 
is  iMH^enqf^  hewmr,  to  decide  in  what  his  improvementa  conaiated.  Of 
coarse  there  were  no  actors  besides  the  chorus  or  comns  whatever 
there  was  of  drama  must  have  been  performed  by  the  latter.  The  intra> 
dnction  of  an  actor  separate  from  the  chorus  was  an  improvement  not 
ypt  made  in  the  drama.  According  to  one  grammarian,  he  was  the  first 
who  adopted  the  metrical  form  of  lauLniaixe  for  comedy.*  It  is  not.  how- 
ever, to  be  inferred  that  tlie  couumIk  s  ol  Susarion  were  w  ritten.  Bent- 
ley  has  shown  that  the  contrary  is  probal)ly  true  He  no  doubt  merely 
substituted  for  the  more  ancient  improvisations  of  the  chorus  and  its 
leader,  premeditated  compositions,  though  sMU  of  the  same  genenllsind. 
There  would  also  seeoiM  have  been  some  kind  of  poetical  oonteet,  §og 
we  leani  that  the  priieiiw  the  suooessfhl  poet  was  a  hasl^ 
jar  of  wine.*  It  was  aiae  the  practice  of  thoee  who  took  pait  in  the  oo- 
mos  to  amev  tteAr  fteea  with  wine-leea,  eithor  to  prevent  their  featarea 
from  being  liiagnizod,  or  to  gire  themselves  a  more  grotesque  appear- 
ance. Hence  comedy  came  to  be  called  Tpyyytfo,  or  "  lees-song,"  though 
others  connected  the  name  with  the  drfwrnstance  of  a  jar  of  new  wine 

»  Arigtat^  Art.,  3.  >  GrundrisM  der  Oritek,  UL,  rtL  II4  p.  «■•» 

'  Aristoph.,  Vesp.,  57  ;  Schol.  ad  lor. ;  Suid.,  s.  v.  y«Aa»?. 

♦  Schol.  ad  Dion.  Tkrac.,  in  Bekker's  Anted,  drac.t  ii.,  p.  748.   »  Athen,,  ii.,  p.  40. 

•  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Equit.,  544 ;  Nub.,  1M.  '  9mUk,  Dkt.  Ani^  9, 9, 


•  Sekol  ad  Dkm.  TVae.,  in  BeklMi'a  Atued.  Gr.,  ii.,  p.  74S. 
«  Marm.  Par^  WhI,  Omp,  btcrifL,  vol.  U.,  p.  301 ;  BaUUlf,  PhaL,  toI.  i.,  p. 
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{rpv^)  being  the  pris&e  for  the  successful  poet.^  The  comediea  of  Susa- 
rion  were,  according  to  the  common  account,  acted  upon  wagons.  But 
Meineke  iias  rendered  the  truth  of  this  assertion  extremely  doubtful. 
His  plays  very  probably  partook  of  that  petulant,  coarse,  and  unrestrained 
personality  for  which  the  Megarian  comedy  was  not(Mi.  For  entertain- 
ments  of  such  a  character  the  Athenians  were,  however,  not  yet  prepared, 
it  veqnired  the  fireedon  t  dsmocracy.  Aoeordingly,  comedy  was  dli- 
oemn^dA,  ud  finr  eighty  yean  afker  the  tin*  of  SyMrioa  wn  barenotli- 
ingofitiaAttiea. 

v.  .  it  waa,  h0«ev«r,  ia  BkOf  tet  emmdj  waa  aailieat  taNWi^  to 
aoanetUDg  like  peifoetioa.  Tin  GfeakainSieilralwqya  exhibited  a  live- 
ly temperament,  and  the  gift  of  working  up  any  occurrence  into  a  8pirit» 
9dt  fluent  dialogue.*  This  faculty  finding  its  atimulua  in  the  excitement 
produced  by  the  poHtical  contests,  which  were  so  frequent  in  the  differ- 
ent cities,  and  the  opportunity  for  its  exercise  in  the  numerous  rustic 
festivals  connected  with  the  worship  of  Ceres  and  Bacchus,  it  was  natu- 
ral that  comedy  should  early  take  its  rise  among  them.  Yet  before  the 
time  of  the  Persian  wars,  we  only  hear  of  iambic  compositions,  and  of  a 
single  poet,  Aristoxenus.  The  performers  were  called  ainoKi^aXoh  or 
impro  visa  ton,  ^  and  subsequently  tofi^t^  and  their  entertainments,  being 
of  e  ehoral  Ksharacter,  were  doobtleaa  aocompanied  by  muaic  and  dancing. 
Afterwaid,  the  oomie  eleaient  wias  developed  partly  into  tEaTeatiea  of  le- 
ligious  legends,  part^  into  deUneationa  of  ohaneter  and  mamieis ;  the 
taner  in  the  eooied^of  Epifliiaiiiiii^  the  hit- 

ter m  the  aiinM  of  8e|ifaiioii  and  XeaaiiAea.  Epiehaimus  is  vezy  ooba- 
monly  called  the  inventor  of  com^dj  bf  the  grammarians  and  otfaets; 
this,  however,  is  tme  only  of  that  more  artistieal  shape  which  he  gave 
it*  We  will  treat  more  fuUy  of  thia  wdter  in  a  aahee^ient  pail  of  the 
present  work. 

VI.  In  Attica,  the  first  comic  i>oet  of  any  importance  whom  we  hear  of 
after  Susarion  is  Chionidks,  who  is  said  to  have  brought  out  plays  in  B.C. 
487,  about  eight  years  before  the  second  Persian  war.  Such,  at  least,  is 
the  account  of  Suidas.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  a  passage  in  the 
Poetic  of  Aristotle,*  Chionides  was  long  after  i:^picharmus.  On  the  strength 
of  this  passage,  Meineke  thinks  that  Chionides  can  not  be  placed  much 
eaittar  ttan  BXS.  and,  in  eeatawtioii  of  this  4ate»  he  qaolea  fion 
Athensns*  a  passage  fion  a  play  of  ChionideB,.the  llnoci*  ia  which 
meBtlea  ia  made  of  ChieaippBa,  a  poet  eonlaiapQiny  with  Ciatinns.  But 
we  alao  leara  fton  AthenMstiiat  eoM  of  the  aaeient  oritioa  eonudei^ 
ihtdJhwx^l  to  be  spurious,  and  with  raapeol.to  the  paaaage  from  Ariato- 
He,  !Utt^  has  brought  fbrwasd  eone  very  strong  afgaifnts  against  its 
genuineness.^  We  have  some  titlea  and  fragment?  remaining  of  the 
pieces  of  Chionides.   They  are  given  by  Meineke,  in  the  Comie.  Orm. 


^  AtheiUt  U.,  p.  40 ;  Amm.,  Dt  Com.,  op.  MetMtktf  p.  536, 

•  Ofe^F«r^lv^4a;  OM.,iL,M. 

'  Athen.,  xiv^p.  Mi;  JCWTn •» rfltir W  *  Smith,  Diet.  Ant.,  ».  v. 

*  Poit. ,  3.  «  Atkoh,  xiT.,  p.  638,  A 

«  RiUar,  Comm.  m  ArisUtt.  Poit.,  3  ;  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.t  a.  v. 
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Fragin.,  vol.  i.,  p.  3,  xeqq.y  ed.  mm.    The  oiily  other  writer  of  tliis  period 
deserving  ol  meulioii  is  M.u.nks,  a  native  ol"  learui,  in  Attica.^    He  is 
meutioued  by  Aristotle  m  f-iieii  a  manner  as  to  imply  that  lie  was  con- 
temporary, or  nearly  t>o,  wilii  Chionides;'  and  from  tins  and  other  state- 
ments of  the  ancient  writers  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  ilounbhrd  aixmt 
B.C.  460  and  onward.   There  appears  to  have  been  a  great  deal  of  coarse 
buffoonery  in  his  vmm^  AecxMrding  ta  Snidss  and  Eudocit,  he  exhib- 
lliAMitt#^pii^  and  gained  two  victories;  a  statement  obvioualy  at  yari- 
4WNIittfl  PlMil  AaaM>phaaea  saya  of  him.  An  anonymous  writer  on 
if|0|p|||pUMVli9Bia  to  hini  eleven  victories,  and  states  that  none  of  his  dra- 
fH^  were  itreserved,  but  that  nine  were  ftlaeiy  ascribed  to  him.   It  Is 
■■  iiyirtiy  of  notice  that  Ma^es  is  the  earliest  comic  poet  of  whom  we  find 
mBff  ^notorifis  recorded.   Only  a  lew  titles  of  his  works  remain,  to<(Pther  . 
wt^ilfMne  fragments  scarcely  exceedinc;  half  a  dozen  lines.^   The  frag- 
ipMRlts  are  friven  by  Meineke,  Comic.  Grar.  Frairin.,  vol  i..  p.  5-fi.  cd.  min. 

VII.  That  branch  of  the  Attic  drama  which  was  called  the  Old  Comedy 
begins  properly  with  Cratimis,  who  was  to  comedy  very  much  what 
^-Eschylus  was  to  traijedy.  As  in  the  Attic  drama  there  can  plainly  he 
traced  various  stajyres  of  piotirrss  hi  lore  it  arrived  at  that  which  in  mod- 
ern times  is  considered  the  true  form  of  comedy,  namely,  the  conu'dy  of 
character  or  manners,  it  has  been  customary  to  divide  it  into  three  spe- 
des»  which  are  termed  the  Old^  Middies  and  New  comedy.  These  divi- 
sions  are  of  coanse  ariiitraiy,  and,  as  the  advance  firom  one  stage  to 
aBoiSiet'  took  place  gradually,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  deteimine  aeeu- 
rately  t|i|fvlliQi^  when  each  speaies  gave  place  to  the  snoceeding  one. 
Ig^f^jf^jUj^  fjm^  liowever,  is  conhidered  by  the  best  modem  aothori- 
liiliiiiiiiirn  oommaiiBed  about  B.C.  876,  with  Snbntais,  and  to  have 
oo^tinued  until  about  B.C.  330,  when  Philemon  and  Ifen^nder,  the  an- 
tho»  of  the  Now  Gormi^,  began  to  exhibit.* 

OLD  eO.MEUV. 

VIII.  The  characteristic  feature  of  the  Old  Cnntedij  is  personality  U 
has  been  described  as  the  <'omedy  of  caricature,  and  such  indeed  it  was, 
but  it  was  also  a  great  deal  more.  Real  personages  were  exhibited  on 
the  stage,  and  the  shafts  of  the  jwet's  ridicule  were  fearlessly  directed 
against  them.  As  it  appeared  in  the  hands  of  its  great  masters,  Crati- 
nus,  Hemiippus,  Eupolis,  and  especially  Aristophanes,  its  main  charac- 
teristic was  that  it  was  throughout  poLiticdL.  Every  thing  that  bore  upon 
the  political  or  aoeial  inleresla  of  the  AtheiUana  ftmlahed  materiria  Ibr 
it  It  aaefdled  eveqr  tlung  that  throatened  liberty,  religion,  and  the  old 
aatafaliohed  prineiplea  of  aoeiri  norality  and  taate^  and  tended  to  Mreet 
firom  the  tm  noUeness  of  the  Onedi  chaiacter.  It  parfimned,  in  4ioit, 
the  fnnetiona  of  a  pohliD  oenaonidp^*  Though  wenif  peNonal  aatire, 
having  no  higher  ol^eet  than  the  sport  of  the  moment,  was  by  no  means 
excluded,  though  the  secrets  of  domestic  life  were  laid  open,  its  sanctity 

>  amUL, «. «.  •  IfUM,,  Poitf  S.  •  Jfewnrfw,  iii.,  p.  485. 

«  SmUh,  Diet.  Bhgr.y «. «.      *  dinfON,  FVuf .  HeU.^  vol.  U. ;  JMMtf.,  p.  azxvt.,  Mfff. 
*  Jinr.,  Serm^  i.,  i,  1,  Mff . ;  /«oer.,  De  pnee,  p. 
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violstad,  and  the  faults  of  private  character  held  up  to  odium  or  ridicule, 
yet  commonly  it  is  on  political  or  general  grounds  that  individuals  are 
brought  for\vartl  and  satinzed.  A  ground-work  of  reality  usually  lay  at 
the  basis  of  the  most  imaginative  forms  which  its  wild  license  adopted. 
All  kinds  of  fantastic  impersonations  and  mjrthological  beings  were  mixed 
up  with  those  of  real  life.  With  such  unbounded  stores  of  materials  for 
the  sabject  and  form  of  comedies,  complicated  plots  were  of  course  nn- 
iieoeitary,  and  weie  not  adopted. 

IX.  All  tbis  aboM  and  dander,  and  earieaftore  and  eritieism,  were  eon- 
Teyed  in  the  moat  enpdaite  and  poliahed  atyle ;  it  waa  reeommended  by 
alltheiefineneataoftaateand4hegraeeBOf  poetiy.  It  waa  becanae  of 
thia  eyqwaite  elegance  and  pnii^  which  diatingniahed  the  style  of  the 
Attic  comedy,  aa  well  as  its  energetic  power,  that  Qnintilian  recommends 
an  orator  to  atody,  as  the  best  model  next  to  Homer,  the  writings  of  the 
Old  Attic  comedy.  Doubtless  it  abounded  in  grossness  and  impurity, 
each  as  would  not  for  a  moment  bo  tolerated  in  dramatic  exhibitions  of 
the  present  day.  But  an  age  in  winch  man  was  not  softened  by  the  in- 
fluence of  good  icnialc  society,  and  in  which  the  virtuous  of  the  female 
sex  were  not  educatrd  so  as  to  fit  them  for  being  companions  of  man, 
was  necessarily  a  gro.ss  one.  The  comic  poet,  therefore,  was  not  the 
corruptor  uf  his  countrymen.  The  worst  that  can  be  said  against  him  is, 
that  he  did  not  stem  the  tide  of  corruption,  that  he  pandered  to  a  degrad- 
ed popular  taste,  instead  of  using  his  beat  endeavora  to  mould  it  to  a 
higher  Btandaid.^ 

X.  The  old  comedy  waa  to  the  Atheniana  fke  repieaentatiye  of  many 
infloeneea  which  eiiat  in  the  present  day.  It  waa  the  newspaper— 4he 
reTiew- 4he  aatife— the  pamiAilet— 4he  oaricaftore — the  pantomime  of 
Athena.  Addio^acd  to  the  thousands  who  flocked  to  the  theatre  to  wit- 
neaa  the  representation  of  a  new  comedy,  most  of  whom  were  keenly 
ahve  to  evoy  witty  aUosion  and  stroke  of  satire^  and  who  took  a  deep  in- 
terest in  every  thing  of  a  public  nature,  because  each  individual  waa  per- 
sonally engaged  in  the  administration  of  state  affairs,  the  old  come^ 
must  have  been  a  powerful  engine  for  good  or  for  evil.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  tliat,  scurrilous  and  immoral  as  it  was,  the  good  nevertheless 
predominated.  Gross  and  depraved  as  the  Athenians  were  already,  not- 
withstanding their  refinement,  it  is  not  likely  that  comedy  corrupted  their 
morals  m  this  respect.  The  vices  which  prevailed  would  have  existed 
without  it,  and  were  neither  increased  nor  fostered  by  it.  But  the  comic 
poet  seems,  generally  speaking,  to  have  been  on  the  side  of  that  which 
waa  good  in  taate,  in  education,  in  poUtica.  Foeteied  aa  the  ft^  aathre 
of  qovnedy  waa  by  the  unbounded  lioenae  of  a  democracy,  and  owing  ita 
Tigor,  aa  well  aa  ita  distance,  to  the  patronage  of  a  sovereign  people,  it 
naithar  spared  the  vioea,  nor  llatteied  the  folliea  of  its  patrons.  like 
those  of  the  court-lbol  in  the  Middle  Ages,  its  moat  bitmg  jests  were  re- 
ceived with  good  hmnor,  and  welcomed  as  acceptable  by  its  anpporteia, 
although  they  themselves  were  the  object  of  them.' 

XI.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  iavor  with  which  the  old  comedy 

>  ArwwfM,  JKtf.  CtaM.  m,  vol.  U.,  p.  M.  Mff.  •  ML      p.  91,  Mf. 
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was  viewed  by  the  people,  its  extreme  personality  sometimes  provoked 
the  interference  of  the  law.  In  B.C.  440,  a  law  was  passed  rod  fi^  Kttfii^ 
^tiy,^  which  remained  in  force  for  three  years,  when  it  was  repealed. 
Some  understand  the  law  to  have  been  a  prohibition  of  comedy  altogeth- 
er others,'  a  prohibition  merely  against  bringing  forward  individuals  in 
their  proper  historic  personality,  and  under  their  own  name,  in  order  to 
ridicule  them  (jx^  KwjuyScrv  ovofxaari).  During  the  period  when  this  law 
remained  in  force,  the  comic  chorus,  as  Horace*  tells  us,  "  turpiter  ohticuit, 
sublato  jure  nocendiy  To  this  same  period  probably  belongs  the  law,  that 
no  Areopagite  should  write  comedies.*  About  B.C.  415,  apparently  at  the 
instigation  of  Alcibiades,  whose  vanity,  ambition,  and  support  of  the  new 
systems  of  philosophy  and  education  had  drawn  upon  him  the  enmity  of 
the  comic  poets,  the  law  of  B.C.  440,  or,  at  all  events,  a  law  fi^  Ktoixt^Zuv 
iyofjuurrlj  was  again  passed,  but  this  law  only  remained  in  force  for  a  short 
time.  The  nature  of  the  political  events  in  the  ensuing  period  would  of 
itself  act  as  a  check  upon  the  license  of  the  comic  poets.  With  the  over- 
throw of  the  democracy  in  B.C.  411,  comedy  would  of  course  be  si- 
lenced, but  on  the  restoration  of  the  democracy  it  revived.  It  was  doubt- 
less again  restrained  by  the  Thirty  tyrants.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  also,  it  became  a  matter  of  difficjdty  to  get  choragi ; 
and  hinderances  were  sometimes  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  comic  po- 
ets by  those  who  had  been  attacked  by  them.  Agyrrhius,  for  instance, 
though  when  is  not  known,  got  the  pay  of  the  poets  lessened. 

XII.  The  Old  Attic  comedy  lasted,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  until 
B.C.  375,  ending  with  Theopompus.  The  whole  number  of  poets  belong- 
ing lo  this  division  was,  according  to  Clinton,  fifty-two.  Some,  less  ac- 
curately, make  the  old  comedy  to  have  ended  in  B.C.  404,  and  the  num- 
ber of  poets  to  have  been  forty-one. 

XIII.  It  was  not  usual  for  comic  poets  to  bring  forward  more  than  one 
or  two  comedies  at  a  time  ;  and  there  was  a  regulation  according  to  which 
a  poet  could  not  bring  forward  comedies  before  he  was  of  a  certain  age, 
which  is  variously  stated  at  thirty  or  forty  years.*  To  decide  on  the 
merits  of  the  comedies  exhibited,  five  judges  were  appointed,  which  was 
half  the  number  of  those  who  adjudged  the  prize  for  tragedy.'  The  cho- 
rus in  comedy,  as  before  remarked,  consisted  of  twenty-four.  The  dance 
of  the  chonis  was  the  KSpda^,  the  movements  of  which  were  capricious 
and  licentious,  consisting  partly  in  a  reeling  to  and  fro,  in  imitation  of  a 
drunken  man,  and  partly  in  various  unseemly  and  immodest  gestures. 
For  a  citizen  to  dance  the  K6pBa^  sober,  and  without  a  mask,  was  looked 
upon  as  the  height  of  shamclessness."  Aristophanes,  however,  and  prob- 
ably other  comic  poets  also,  frequently  dispensed  with  the  K6pSa^.^  The 
most  important  of  the  choral  parts  was  the  Parabasis,  already  described, 
when,  the  actors  having  left  the  stage,  the  chonis  turned  round  from  fac- 


>  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Acham.,  C7. 
3  Meineke,  Hist.  Crit.  Com.  Grate. 
'  Plut.,  De  Glor.  Ath.,  p.  348,  c. 

Scftol.  ad  Aristoph.^  Av.,  445. 
•  Aristoph.,  A'uA..  537,  seqq. 


8  Clinton,  Fnst.  Hell.,  ».  a. 
*  Ep.  ad  Pis.,  284. 

«  Aristoph.,  Xvb.,  530  ;  Schol.  ad  loc. 
^  Thenphrast.,  Charact.,  6. 
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kig  the  pertbniien,  and,  adTancing  toward  Ui6  apectatora,  d^md  an  ad- 
4nm  ta  thm  m  ljU  Dams  of  the  poet,  eittier  on  public  topics  of  gemnl 
flUflnaC*  qr  on  mattm  whieii  cmoennod  the  poet  pomMnJly,  oriticiainf 
Mm  Bfiia  aad  calliog  attentioii  to  Jiia  owe  merilovtHt  iAd^w  lv^^ 
■nifclnj  whaterer  to  do  with  the  eotioii  of  the  ptaoTf^^  n  |  r.  \ia»4iufj^n 

XIV.  From  the  hints  fhmiefaed  bgr  AdstopMteo  (Ibr  Wilillil^^ 
want  of  special  inftmnatioii  on  the  siU^eotX  his  comic  actors  must  have 
been  very  unlike  the  perfonMOiOf  the  BOW  comedy,  of  Plautus  and  Ter- 
ence.'   Of  the  latter  we  know,  from,  some  vcr>'  valuable  and  instructive 
paintings  in  ancient  maniisrriptR,  that  they  adopted,  on  the  whole,  the 
costume  ol  every-day  hie.  and  that  the  form  and  mode  ol"  tlieir  tunies  and 
palliums  wvre  the  .same  as  those  ot  the  actual  personages  whom  they 
represented.    Tlie  eo.'ilume  of  Aristophane.s'  jtlayers  must,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  resembled  rather  the  garb  of  I  he  larrical  actors  whom  we  often 
see  depicted  on  vases  from  Magna  Gracua,  namely,  close-fitting  jackets 
tnd  trowsers  striped  with  divers  ooloiSiveininding  va  of  the  modem  har* 
lequin ;  to  which  were  added  great  belUea  eod  .qlher  disfigurations  pur* 
IpOoeljF  fixtrayagant,  the  ^tesque  foim  being,  gt  th^^nioft^  partijeOly 
.  covered  by  a  little  mantle.  Then  there  were  raaska,  thA  fo|||i|ip«  of  whicl| 
were  ezaggented  even  to  caricature,  yet  so  that  particular  pepaons,  w|mmi 
akich  were  brought  upon  the  stage,  might  at  once  he  jrecqgnhi^  The 
costume  of  the  chorus  in  a  comedy  of  Aristophanes  went  ft^^^ii^  into  the 
strange  and  fantastic.    His  choruses  of  birds,  wasps,  dec,  must  not,  of 
course,  be  regarded  as  having  consisted  of  birds,  wasps,  &c.,  actually  rep- 
resented, but, as  is  clear  from  numerous  hints  from  the  poet  himself,  of  a 
mixture  of  the  human  form  with  various  appendages  borrowed  from  the 
creatures  we  have  mentioned  ;  and  in  this  the  poet  allowed  hiniself  to 
give  s])ecial  prominence  to  those  parts  of  the  costmiie  which  he  was  most 
concerned  about:  thus,  for  example,  in  the  "  Wasps,'' wliich  aiu  designed 
le  repreeenl  4lie  awarms^of  Athenian  judges,  the  sting  was  the  chief  at- 
tribttjte,  ^  deno^  the  >tQ^>  with  which  %  judges  used  to  mark  down 
.the  number  of  their  diriaion  m  ^eir  vaK  tabled  These  waspish  judges 
were  inlrodiiced  hummmg  and  buzzmg  up  and  down,  now  thrusting  out, 
and  now  drawing  in  len  unmense  ^t,  which  was,«ttae|ied  to  them  by 
way  of  a  gigantic  sting.' 

XV.  That  the  prevalent  fomi  of  the  dialogue  should  be  the  sao^e  in 
tragedy  and  comedy,  namely,  tiie  Kunbic  trimeter^  was  natural,  notwith- 
standing the  oppo.sile  character  of  tlie  two  kind.s  of  poetry  ;  fortius  com- 
mon organ  of  dramatic  eoUocjuy  was  capable  of  the  most  varied  treatment, 
and  was  modified  by  the  comic  |)()ets  in  a  manner  most  suitable  to  their 
object.  The  avoidance  of  spondees,  tlu;  congregation  of  short  syllables, 
and  the  variety  of  the  ca'suras,  impart  to  the  verse  of  comedy  an  extra- 
ordinary hghtness  and  spirit,  and  the  admission  of  anapa?sts  into  all  places 
of  the  verse  but  the  last,  opposed  as  this  is  to  the  fundamental  form  of 
the  trimeter,  proiee  that  the  earelees,  Toluble  recitetion  of  comedy  tre^- 
ed  the  long  and  short  ayUables  with  greater  fieedoin  thin  the  tragic  art 

*  8tikoltaAn*iopk.,Nub.,blS\  Pae.,79i.     3  mUer,  Hut.  Or.  JUf.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  9,  acq. 

*  MUUr,  vol.  II.,  p.  10.  ;       . »  . 
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permitted.  In  order  to  distinguish  the  different  styles  and  tunes,  comedy 
employed,  besides  the  trimeter,  a  great  variety  oi  metres,  winch  we  must 
aappoee  were  also  di^tiogiiifihed  by  difierent  sorts  of  gesticulation  and 
ddbery ,  soefa  w  the  Mglil  tiioeludc  t«ti^^ 

tiie  ttte^  itmble  tetmoeier;  «iid  the  anipsetio  leliiaieter,  flamting 
■long  in  eomie  psthoe,  which  had  been  need  by  A^riatoienae  of  SeUnna* 
n  old  SieOiaa  poet,  who  lived  befoie  Epicfaaimtti.  In  all  theae  thiafa 
eoaaedy  waa  jut  as  inventiye  and  nfined  as  tragedy.  Aiiatophanea  had 

Am  al^  to  convey  by  his  rhythms  sometimes  the  tone  of  romping  meni- 
ment,  at  others  that  of  festal  dignity ;  and  often,  in  jest,  he  would  give  to 
his  verses  and  hia  woida  aach  »  poaap  of  aound  that  we  lament  he  ia  not 
in  earnest.^ 

MIDDLE  COMaDT. 

XVI.  The  old  comedy  was  replaced  by  one  of  a  somewhat  diHerciil 
style,  which  was  known  as  the  Middle  Comedy^  liie  age  ol  w  hich  lasted 
from  the  end  of  the  Pelopoonesian  war  to  the  overtlirow  of  liberty  by 
Philip  of  MaeedoB.  Daring  thia  period,  the  Athenian  atate  had  the  fonnt 
hot  none  of  the  apirit  of  ita  eailier  deaaoeratieal  oonatitiilioo,  and  the  en- 
ergy and  poUieapirit  of  eailiar  yean  had  departed.  Theoome^jrofthia 
period,  aoeordin^,  Ihand  ita  materiala  in-  aatiiiiing  daftcf  of  people  iii- 
atead  of  indiTidnda,  in  eriticiaing  the  ayatema  and  merits  of  philoaophora 
and  literary  men,  and  in  parodies  of  the  compositions  of  living  or  earlier 
poets,  and  travestiea  of  mythological  subjects.  It  fonned  a  transition 
from  the  old  to  the  new  comedy,  and  approximated  to  the  latter  in  the 
greater  attention  paid  to  the  structure  of  plots,  w  hich  seem  frequently  to 
have  been  founded  on  amorous  intrigues,  and  in  the  absence  of  that  wild 
grotesqueness  which  marked  the  old  comedy.* 

XVII.  As  regards  external  form,  the  plays  of  the  middle  comedy,  gen- 
erally speaking,  had  neither  parahasis  nor  chonis.  The  absence  of  the 
chorus  was  occasioned,  partly  by  the  change  in  the  spirit  of  comedy  it- 
self, partly  by  the  increasing  difficulty  of  finding  persons  capable  of  under- 
taking the  datiea  of  ehoragus.  Aa  the.<^nge  in  eomedy  itaalf  waa  grad- 
lal,  ao  it  ia  moat  W»\f  ttiat  the  alterationa  in  foum  were  brooi^  about 
by  degreea.  At  first,  ahowing  the  want  of  proper  muaiool  and  ovofaeatiB 
trainfog,  the  ohoroa  was  at  last  dropped  altogether.  Some  of  the  frag- 
ments of  pieces  of  the  middle  eoaaedy,  whhdi  have  reached  ua,  are  of  a 
tyrical  kind,  indieating  the  presence  of  a  chorus.  The  poets  of  thia 
aehool  of  comedy  seem  to  have  been  extraordinarily  proUfic.  Athenaeua 
says  that  he  had  read  above  800  dramas  of  the  middle  comedy.  Only  a 
few  fragments,  however,  are  now  extant.  Meineke  gives  a  list  of  thirty- 
nine  poets  of  the  middle  comedy.'  Chnlon  makes  the  number  thirty- 
five.*   The  most  celebrated  were  Antiphanes  and  Alexis^ 

*  Mailer,  vol.  ii.,  p.  13,  seq. 

'  Bode,  Gesch.  d.  Hell.  Dichtk.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  396;  Muller,  vol.  li.,  p.  46;  Smith,  Diet. 
AmL,  s.  v.         3  Hitt.  Cht.  Corfu  Gr.t  p.  303.         *  Fast.  Htti.t  vol.  ii.,  p.  xlU.,  tegq. 
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MXW  COMVOT. 

Xym.  The  Ntw  Oomedy  wm  a  finrther  dmkpBMnft  of  the  laat^nen- 
tkmedUnd.  ItanBwmdwiienly'aBmeybetDtiiejnodemooinedy  of 
nunmete  or  character.  Dropping  for  the  most  part  peraoDal  aHuaiope, 

esricature,  ridicule,  and  parody,  which,  in  a  more  general  form  than  iq 
the  old,  had  maintained  their  ground  in  the  middle  eomedy,  the  poets  of 
the  new  comedy  made  it  their  business  to  reprodnce,  in  a  generalized  form, 
a  picture  of  the  every-day  life  of  those  by  whom  they  were  surrounded. 
This  new  comedy  mij^ht  be  described,  in  the  words  of  Cicero,  as  "  iniita- 
tioncm  vitcr,  speculum  consueludinis,  iinagineni  ren/a/!*."^  The  frequent  in- 
tro(hiciion  of  sententious  maxims  was  a  point  of  resemblance  with  the 
later  tragic  poets.* 

XIX.  In  the  new  comedy  there  was  no  chorus,  and  the  dramas  were 
eommonly  introdveed  by  prologues,  spoken  by  allegorical  personages^, 
each  as^ftxryxosf  *^fiot,  dee.  Hie  new  eomedty  flomiahed  until  B.C.  28SI, 
i^^*ith  Clinton,  we  dose  the  list  with  FeaidipiNtt.  Bat  othen  give  B.C. 
t60.  The  number  of  poets  belonging  to  the  new  ooniedy  was  estimated 
in  antiquity  at  sixty-four,  but,  as  Bemhardy  remarks,  it  is  now  impoesibte 
to  find  even  the  half  of  this  number.  Clinton  gives  the  names  of  twenty, 
beginning  with  Phihppides,  and  ending*  as  before  lenuurked,  with  Posidij^ 
pus.» 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

FOURTH  OR  ATTIC  PERIOD— cwfmiMrf. 
POBTt  or  THB  OLD  COMBBT. 

I.  CBAihiua  (K^tf«f),*  one  of  the  most  odebraled  poets  of.  the  old 
eomedy,  and  ^irbo  witnessed  its  rise  and  eomplete  peffoetion  during  a 
lifo  «f  ninety-seren  yean,  was  bom  B.C.  510,  but  did  not  eihibit  tiU  B.C. 
454,  when  he  was  ^sixty-five  years  of  age.*  He  exhibited  twenty-one 
plays,  and  gained  nine  victories.  He  was  the  poet  of  the  old  comedy. 
He  gave  it  its  peculiar  character,  and  he  did  not,  like  Aristophanes,  live 
to  see  its  decline.  Before  his  time  the  comic  poets  had  aimed  at  little 
beyond  exciting  tlie  laiifrhter  of  their  audience  :  it  was  Cratinus  who  first 
made  comedy  a  terrible  weapon  of  personal  attack,  and  the  comic  poet  a 
severe  censor  of  public  and  private  vice.  He  did  not  even,  like  Aristoph- 
anes, in  such  attacks  unite  mirth  with  satire,  but,  as  an  ancient  wTiter 
says,  he  hurled  his  reproaches  in  the  plainest  form  at  the  bare  heads  of 
the  offenders.*  Still,  like  Aristophanes  with  resfiect  to  Sophodea,  he 
scnnetimes  bestowed  the  higMst  praise,  as  upon  Chnon.^  Ferieles,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  the  olgect  of  his  most  persevering  and  Tehement 
abuse.  Besides  what  Gnitmus  thus  did  to  give  a  new  ehaiaeter  and 

>  Cic.,  De  Rep.f  iv.,  11.  >  Smithy  Diet.  Amt.y  s.  v.  *  Clinton^  p.  xlr.,  teq. 

*  SmMki  Dkt.  Bl§gr,99,ir.      *  AiMk,  Cikron., a.;  SjfneetL,  p.  MP. 

•  pratoniHt,  D» Cmr.,  p.  xxTiL ;  OtritM.,  Bepkn»,tV,  tST*         *  PlNf.,<^l<l. 
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power  to  comedy,  he  is  said  to  have  made  changes  in  its  oatward  fonn, 

BO  as  to  bring  it  into  better  order,  especially  by  fixiiii^  the  number  of  act- 
ors, which  before  had  been  indefinite,  at  three.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, Aristotle  asserts  that  no  one  knew  who  made  this  and  other  such 
changes. 

The  character  of  Cratinus  as  a  poet  rests  upon  the  testimonies  of  the 
ancient  writers,  as  we  have  no  complete  play  of  his  extant.  These  test^ 
inuiiiies  m  most  decided  in  plae^  htm  in  tiie  Teiy  fizet  nmk  of  waas 
poets.  Byone  writerhei8eoiiipandlo.£schyltis.^  His  s^le  ^enis  to 
hsTe  been  somewluit  grandiloqamit,  and  loll  of  tropes,  and  iiltogetber  of 
alyriccast  He 'Was  ^eiy  bold' in  minting  new  words^  and  in  dbdingiaf 
the  meaning  of  old  ones.  His  ehoxnses  especially  were  Yeiy  much,  ad^ 
mired,  and  were  for  a  time  the  favorite  son^  at  bani^ts.*  It  was  per* 
liaps  on  aoeoant  of  the  dithyrambic  character  of  hie  poetry  that  he  was. 
Bcened,  as  we  have  said,  to  ^schylus.  His  metres  seem  to  have  par- 
taken of  the  same  lofty  character.  He  sometimes  even  used  the  epic 
verse.  In  the  invention  of  his  plots,  he  was  most  ingenious  and  felici- 
tous, but  his  impetuous  and  exuberant  fancy  was  apt  to  derange  them  in 
the  progress  of  the  play.'  In  his  later  years,  Cratinus  became  much  ad- 
dicted to  drinking,  and  Aristophanes  and  the  other  comic  poets  began  to 
sneer  at  huu  as  a  drivelling  old  dotard,  whose  poetry  was  fuddled  with 
wine.*  This  at  length  roused  the  spirit  of  the  veteran  dramatist,  who 
Inoaglit  out,  in  oonseqi]enee,liis  .oomedy  of  the  llMriinh  or  **^bottle,"  ia 
wlneli  he  acknowledged  the  chaige  of  halMtoal  intempenuKS^  but  at  the 
same  time  treated  the  sulQectinsoamnsingawayBstobearaflrtliepriie 
over  the  Cmmut  of  Amipsias,  and  the  CkmdM  of  AristophaBes  buusetf* 
In  the  fidlowing  year  Cratinus  died,  at  the  age  of  ninety-seven.  His  fia|^ 
ments  are  given  by  Meineke,  Comic.  Grac.  Fragm.y  yoL  1,  p.  7,  seqq.^ed. 
mtn.   They  were  also  edited  separately  by  £Umkel»  Lips.,  1987,  8vo. 

n.  Crates  (KpaxT^s),^  an  Athenian,  was  a  younger  contempoiaiy  of 
Cratinus,  in  whose  plays  he  was  the  principal  actor  before  he  betook 
himself  to  writing  comedies.'  He  began  to  flourish  m  B.C.  449,  and  is 
spoken  of  by  Aristophanes  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  that  he  was  dead 
before  the  comedy  of  the  Knights  was  acted,  B.C.  424.  It  would  appear 
from  a  psissage  in  Aristotle,^  which  has  been  misunderstood  by  some, 
that,  instead  of  making  his  comedies  vehicles  of  personal  abuse,  he  chose 
such  subjects  as  admitted  of  a  more  general  mode  of  depicting  character.' 
His  great  excellenoe  is  attested  by  Aristophanes,  though  ia  a  somewhkt 
ironical  tone,*  and  also  by  the  fiagments  of  his  pibiys. ,  He  excelled  cbief- 
ly  in  mirtb  vs^A.  fun,  which  he  carried  so  &r  as  to  bring  intosdeated  pep- 
sms  on  the  stage,  a  thing  which  Epidiai^iis  bad  done,  but  which  no 
Attic  comedian  had  ventured  on  before.'^  His  example  was  followed  by  . 
Aristophanes  and  by  later  comedians ;  and  with  the  poets  of  the  new 
comedy  it  became  a  yeiy  common  praotica^^  Like  the  other  great  conde 

t  J«Mm.,  De  Com.,  p.  xxiz.        *  ArtftopA.,  Eqyal..,  S86.  JPtBToMiw,  p.  xxvlt. 

*  ArittOfh.^  Equit.,  531,  stqq.      *  jirg.  Nxtb.  «  Sndiht  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 

'  Diog.  Laert.,  iv.,  23 ;  Ariiuph.,  £gial.,  W  »  Pott.,  5.       ^  Aristoph.,  I.  r. 
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poets,  lis  was  made  to  feel  etiongly  both  the  favor  and  the  inooiistancy 
of  tlie  people.  The  solioliast  on  Aristophanes  says  that  Crates  used  to 
bribe  the  spectators,  a  cliarge  which  Mniiokc  thinks  may  have  been  tak- 
en from  some  comic  poet  who  was  an  enemy  of  his.  There  is  much 
confusion  among  the  ancients  about  the  number  and  titles  of  his  plays. 
Some  grammarians  assign  to  him  seven  and  eight  comedies  respectively. 
The  result  of  Meineke's  analysis  of  the  statements  of  the  ancient  w  ritcrs 
is  in  favor  of  eiglit.  Of  these  eight  plays  fragments  are  still  extant. 
There  arc  also  several  fragments  wtiidi  can  not  be  assigned  to  their 
proper  plays.  The  langnage  of  Crates  is  pure,  elegant,  and  simple, 
¥617  peeidiar  words  and  constructions.  He  uses,  however,  a  veiy 
raie  metrical  peenliari^r  namely,  a  spondaic  ending  to  the  anapsatic  te* 
tiameter.  The  fragments-  are  given  bjr  Meineke,  Comie.  Chrae,  Fragm,, 
roL  If  p.  78, 9eqq.f  ei.  nun. 

HL  Hbobmon  {'HYfifiaty)^^  a  native  of  Thasos,  hat  established  at  Athens^ 
was  more  celebrated  for  his  parodies  than  his  regular  eonuc  pieces.  Ar- 
istotle makes  him  the  inventor  of  parody.  He  was  nicknamed  tac^,  on 
account  of  his  fondness  for  that  kind  of  pulse.  Hegemon  lived  in  the 
time  of  the  Pelojjonnesian  war,  and  was  contemporary  with  Cratinus, 
when  the  latter  was  an  old  man,  and  with  Alcibiades.  His  parody  of  the 
Gigantoinarhia  was  the  piece  to  which  the  Athenians  were  listening  when 
the  news  was  brought  to  them  in  the  theatre  of  the  total  failure  of  the  ex- 
pedition to  Sicily,  and  when,  in  order  not  to  betray  their  feelings,  they  re- 
mained in  the  theatre  to  the  end  of  the  performance.  The  only  comedy 
of  his  whidi  is  mentioned  is  the  ♦lAin}*  of  which  one  fragment  is  pre- 
terved  by  Atiienans,  who  also  gives  some  amusiBg  partienlars  veaiMMSt- 
mghMn.' 

XV.  PBaTvicHos  («ptfnx0t),  of  Athens,  fiot  to  be  confounded  with  llie 
tragic  poet  of  the  same  name,  already  mentioned,  began  to  eihibit  B.C. 
485.*  He  was  ranked  by  the  grammarians  among  the  most  distinguished 
poets  of  the  old  comedy,*  and  the  deganee  and  vigor  of  his  extant  firag> 
ments  confirm  this  judgment.  Aristophanes,  indeed,  attacks  him,  togetii- 
er  with  other  comic  poets,  for  the  use  of  low  and  obsolete  buffoonery 
but  the  scholiast  on  the  passage  asserts  that  there  was  nothing  of  the 
sort  in  his  extant  plays.  He  was  also  charged  with  corrupting  both  lan- 
guage and  metre,  and  with  making  use  of  the  labors  of  others.  These 
accusations,  however,  are  probably  to  be  regarded  rather  as  indications 
of  the  height  to  which  the  rivalry  of  the  comic  poets  was  carried,  than 
as  the  statement  of  actual  truths.  On  the  subject  of  metre  we  are  in- 
formed that  Phrynichus  invented  the  Ionic  a  minoie  catalectic  verse,  which 
was  named  after  him.*  His  language  is  generally  terse  and  elegant,  but 
he  soinettmea  uses  wwtfla  of  peculiar  Ibtmation.  The  cMbrated  gram- 
mariau  Didymns,  of  Alezandrea,  wrote  commentaries  oh  Fhrynidraa.' 

1  Smith,  Diet.  Piogr.,  s.  v.  «  Athm.,  i.,  p.  ?>,  B  .■  Arisfot.,  Poft.,  2  ;  Ritter,  ad  loc. 

*  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.,  -where  B.C.  429  is  thought  the  more  probable  date,  and 
Suidas,  who  gives  B.C.  435,  is  supposed  to  be  iii  error.   Compare  CUnUmt  ».  v. 
.  *  Amm^lMOcmoei^f^  miXL       •  Em.,  14.        •  JMut  Vasfor,  |i.  Mt%  PtUtck 

1  AUmu,  ix.,  pw  S71,  F;  SmUk,  Diet,  Biogr,,  9,9. 
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The  number  of  his  comedies  is  given  at  ten.    We  have  the  fragments  in 

Meineke,  Com.  Grac.  Frag.,  vol.  i.,  p.  228,  scgg.,  ed.  nun. 

V.  EupoLis  (EthroKisy  was  born  about  B.C.  446,  and  is  said  to  have  ex- 
hibited  his  first  drama  in  his  seventeenth  year,  B.C.  429,  two  years  be- 
fore Aristophanes,  who  was  nearly  of  the  same  age  with  him.>  llie  date 
of  his  death  is  uncertain.  The  common  story  was,  that  Alcibiades,  when 
saihng  to  Sicily,  B.C.  415,  threw  Eupolis  into  the  sea,  in  revenge  for  an 
attack  which  he  had  made  upon  him  in  his  Bdirrai.  But,  to  sav  nothing 
of  the  improbability  of  even  Alcibiades  venturing  on  such  an  outrage  or 
the  still  stranger  fact  of  its  not  being  alluded  to  by  Thucydides,  or  any 
other  trustworthy  historian,  the  answer  of  Cicero  is  conclusive,  that  Era- 
tosthenes  mentioned  plays  produced  by  Eupolis  after  the  Sicilian  expedi- 
tion.'  ITiere  is  also  a  fragment  still  extant,  in  which  the  poet  applies 
the  title  (rrpaTvySs  to  Aristarchus,  whom  we  know  to  have  been  ffrparn^ 
y6s  four  years  later  than  the  date  at  which  the  common  story  fixed  the 
death  of  Eupolis.*    He  probably  died  in  B.C.  411. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  poetry  of  Eupolis  seems  to  have  been 
the  hveliness  of  his  fancy,  and  the  power  which  he  possessed  of  imparting 
Its  images  to  his  audience.    This  characteristic  of  his  genius  influenced 
his  choice  of  subjects,  as  well  as  his  mode  of  treating  them,  so  that  he 
not  only  appears  to  have  chosen  subjects  which  other  poets  might  have 
despaired  of  dramatizing,  but  we  are  expressly  told  that  he  wrought  into 
the  body  of  his  plays  those  serious  political  views  which  other  poets  ex- 
pounded  in  ihew  parabases,  as  in  the  A^^o/,  in  which  he  represented  the 
legislators  of  other  times  dehberating  on  the  administration  of  the  state 
To  do  this  in  a  genuine  Attic  old  comedy,  without  converting  the  comedy 
into  a  serious  phUosophic  dialogue,  must  have  been  a  great  triumph  of 
dramatic  art.»    The  introduction  of  deceased  persons  on  the  stage  ap- 
pears to  have  given  to  the  plays  of  Eupolis  a  certain  dignity,  which  would 
have  been  inconsistent  with  the  comic  spirit  had  it  not  been  relieved  by 
the  most  graceful  and  clever  merriment.    In  elegance  he  is  said  to  have 
even  surpassed  Aristophanes,"  while  in  bitter  jesting  and  personal  abuse 
he  emulated  Cratinus.    Among  the  objects  of  his  satire  was  Socrates, 
on  whom  he  made  a  bitter,  though  less  elaborate  attack  than  that  in  the 
Clouds  of  Aristophanes.'    The  dead  were  not  even  exempt  from  his 
abuse,  for  there  are  still  extant  some  lines  of  his  in  which  Cimon  is  most 
unmercifully  treated.^   A  close  relation  subsisted  between  Eupolis  and 
Anstophanes,  not  only  as  rivals,  but  as  imitators  of  each  other.  Crati- 
nus attacked  Aristophanes  for  borrowing  from  Eupohs,  and  Eupolis,  in 
his  Bdm-at,  made  the  same  charge,  especially  with  reference  to  the  Knightt 
The  scholiasts  specify  the  last  parabasis  of  the  Knights  as  borrowed  from 
Eupolis."    On  the  other  hand,  Aristophanes,  in  the  second  (or  third) 
edition  of  the  Clouds,  retorts  upon  Eupolis  the  charge  of  imitating  the 

I  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  2  Anon.,  De  Com.,  p.  xxix. 

etc.,  Ep.  ad  Alt.,  vi.,  I.  ♦  .SrAo/.  Victor,  ad  11.,  »Ui.,  353. 

:  ^J^*^  '  P-  •      i*.  '  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Xub.,  97,  180. 

•  Pha.,  Cim.,  15  ;  Schol.  ad  Anstid.,it.  515. 

•  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.,  EtjuU.,  528,  1288. 
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KmigkUiA  W^Mmkatf^  and  tamUs  bim  wifh  fhe  fiirtli«r  indignity  of  jest- 
ing on  his  riTBl*8  baldness.  The  nomber  of  the  plays  of  Et^olis  is  stat- 
ed by  Suidaa  at  seventeen,  and  by  another  authority  at  foiMeen.  The 
extant  titles  exceed  the  greater  of  these  numbers,  but  some  of  them  are 
very  doubtful.  The  fragments  of  Eupolis  have  been  edited  by  Runkel, 
Pherecratis  et  Eupolidis  Fragm.,  Lips.,  1 829,  and  are  also  given  by  Meineke» 
Fragm.  Comic.  Grcsc,  vol.  i.,  p.  158,  srq//.,  ed.  min. 

VI.  Aristophanes  (*AfM<rTo<^(ivT7s),*  tlie  prince  of  the  old  comedy,  was 
born  about  B.C.  444,  and  probably  at  Athens.  His  father,  Philippus,  had 
possessions  in  ^gina,  and  may  originally  have  come  from  that  island, 
whence  a  question  arose  whether  Aristophanes  was  a  genuine  Atheni- 
an citizen.  His  enemy  Cieou  brought  against  him  more  than  one  accu- 
4sation  to  deprive  him  of  his  civic  rights,  bnt  without  Sttceess,  as,  indeed, 
they  were  merely  the  firnit  revenge  for  liis  attadES  on  that  dema- 
gogue»  .He  had  three  sons,  Philippus,  ArarSs,  and  Nicostratus,  called 
also  by  some  Fhiletsras,  bnt  of  his  Jirivate  Idstoiy  we  know  nothing. 
He  probably  died  abont  B.C.  880. 

^  -ThB  comedies  of  Aristophioies  are  of  the  highest  historical  interest, 
containing,  as  thi^^o^  an  admirable  series  of  caricatures  on  the  leading 
men  of  the  day,  and  a  contemporary  commentary  on  the  evils  existing  at 
Athens.   Indeed,  the  earieatore  is  the  only  feature  in  modem  social  life 

which  at  all  resembles  them.  Aristophanes  was  a  bold,  and  often  a  wise 
patriot.  He  had  the  strongest  affection  for  Athens,  and  longed  to  see 
her  restored  to  the  state  in  which  she  was  nourishing  in  the  previous 
generation,  and  almost  in  his  own  childhood,  before  Pericles  became  the 
head  of  the  government,  and  when  the  age  of  Miltiades  and  Aristides 
had  but  just  passed  away.  The  first'  great  evil  of  his  own  time  against 
which  he  inveighs  is  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  he  regards  as  the 
wbrlc  of  Perieles,  and  even  attributes  it*  to  his  fear  of  pui^rimient  for 
having  connived  at  a  robbeiy  said  .to  have  been  oomnifitted  by  Phidias  on 
4he  statue  of  Minerva  in  the  Parthenon,  and  also  to  the  influence  of  As- 
pasia.*  To  this  fttal  war,  among  a  liost  of  evils,  he  ascribes  the  inihh 
'  ence  of  vulgar  demagogues  like  Cleon  at  Athras,  of  which  also  the  ex- 
ample was  set  by  the  more  refined  demagogism  of  Pericles.  Another 
great  object  of  his  indignation  was  the  recently  adopted  system  of  educa* 
tion,  which  bad  been  introduced  by  the  Sophists,  acting  on  the  speculative 
and  inquiring  turn  given  to  the  Athenian  mind  by  the  Ionian  and  Eleatie 
philosophers,  and  the  extraordinary  intellectual  development  of  the  age 
following  tlie  Persian  war.  The  new  theories  introduced  by  the  Sophists 
threatened  to  overtlirovv  the  foundations  of  morality,  by  making  persua- 
sion, and  not  truth,  the  object  of  man  in  his  intercourse  with  his  fellows, 
and  to  substitute  a  universal  skepticism  for  the  religious  creed  of  the 
people.  The  worst  effects  of  such  a  system  were  seen  in  Alcibiades, 
who  combined  all  the  elements  which  Aristophanes  most  disliked,  head- 
ing the  war  party  in  politics,  and  protecting  the  sophistical  school  in  phi- 
losophy and  also  in  literature.  Of  this  hitter  school,  the  literaiy  and 
poetical  sophists,  Euripides  was  the  chief,  whose  woiks  are  ftdl  of  that 
»J«M.,SM,^.      »  MO,  JN6C.JNBfr.,«.v.      sjtear.SOIr      «  ulclflrw., fOO. 
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lurewpoa-o^ia  which  contrasts  so  offensively  with  the  moral  dignity  of 
^schylus  and  Sophocles,  and  for  which  Aristophanes  introduces  him  as 
sitting  aloft  to  write  his  tragedies.  In  the  comedy  of  the  Clouds,  how- 
ever, the  sophistical  principles  in  general  are  attacked  at  their  very 
source,  and  as  their  representative  he  selects  Socrates,  whom  he  depicts 
ia  Hie  movt  odbos  light.  The  adBOtkm  of  Socfates  tins  purpose  iB 
donbtless  to  be  aoeoiiiited  fbr  by  llie  mxiiifoMoa  tbal  Arlstofihaiiefe  ob- 
Mired  the  great  pbikMopher  from  a  distance  only,  while  his  own  unphil- 
oBophicri  turn  of  milid  pvevenAed  him  from  entonng  into  Sociates'  mer* 
iti^both  aa  a  teaduor  and  a  pvaetioer  of  morality;  and  atoo^the  fiiet 
that  Socrates  was  an  innovator,  the  friend  of  EmipideB,  the  tutor  of  Al> 
eiliiades,  and  pupil  of  Archelaus,  and  that  there  was  much  in  his  appeaiw 
anee  and  habits  in  the  highest  degree  ludicrons.  The  pbiloeopher  who 
wore  no  under-garments,  and  the  same  upper  robe  in  winter  and  sum- 
mer, who  generally  went  barefoot,  and  appears  to  have  possessed  one 
pair  of  dress-shoes  which  lasted  him  for  hfc,^  who  used  to  stand  for 
hours  in  a  public  place  in  a  fit  of  abstraction — to  say  nothinf^  of  his  snub- 
nose  and  extraordinary  tigure  and  jihysiognomy — could  hardly  exj>e('t  to 
escape  the  license  of  the  old  comedy.  The  invariably  speculative  turn 
which,  he  gave  to  the  conversation,  his  bare  acquiescence  in  the  stories 
of  Gieekiiqrthology,  which  Aristophanes  woQld  think  it  dangerous  even 
to  subject  to  inquiry,*  had  ^rtainly  prodnoed  an  mifaTOiable  opinion  of 
Somtaa  in  the  minds  of  many,  amleiqplain  his  baing  set  down  by  Aria* 
tofliMies  as  an  areh-aophist,  and  represented  even  as  a  tbief. 

Anotkear  featore  of  the  times  waa  the  ezoesaive  love  ftir  litigation  at 
Atfaens,  the  consequent  importance  of  the  dicasfs,  and  the  disgraceful 
abuse  of  their  power ;  all  of  which  are  made  by  Aristophanes  direct  ob- 
jects of  attack.  But,  though  he  saw  what  were  the  evils  of  the  times, 
he  had  not  wisdom  to  find  a  remedy  for  them,  except  the  hopeless  and 
undesirable  one  of  a  movement  backward ;  and  therefore,  though  we  al- 
low him  to  have  been  honest  and  bold,  we  must  deny  him  the  epithet  of 
great. 

The  merits  of  Aristophanes  as  a  poet  and  humorist  can  not  be  fully 
understood  without  an  actual  study  of  his  works.  We  have  no  means 
of  comparing  him  with  his  rivals  Cratinus  and  Eupolis,  though  he  is  said 
to  have  tempered  their  bitterness,  and  giren  to  comedy  additimial  grace ; 
bat  to  have  been  snipaased  by  Eupdis  in  the  conduct  of  bia  plots.*  Pla^ 
to  called  the  soul  of  Aristophanes  the  temple  ni  the  Gfaces,  land  has  iii- 
trodaoed  bim  into  his  Symposium.  His.  woriw  contain  snatohes  of  lyric 
poetry  which  are  quite  noUe,  and  some  of  bis  dionises»  partieulariy  one 
in  the  KmgktSf  in  which  the  horses  are  represented  aa  rowing  triremea 
in  an  expedition  against  Gorinth,  are  written  with  a  spirit  and  humor 
unrivalled  in  Greek,  and  are  not  very  dissimilar  to  English  ballads.  Ar- 
istophanea  was  a  complete  master  of  the  Attic  dialect,  and  in  his  hands 
the  perfection  of  that  glorious  instrument  of  thontrht  is  wonderfully  shown. 
No  flights  are  too  bold  for  the  range  of  his  fancy :  animals  of  every  kind 

>  Bockh,  Public  Bern.  ofAAmBi  vdl.  I.,  p.  150.      *  CompAre  FIA,  FIcwb*.,  p.  M 
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are  pressed  into  his  service  :  frogs  chaunt  choruses ;  a  dog  is  tried  for 
bttciliag  a  cheese ;  aad  an  iainbic  verse  is  composed  of  the  squeakings  of 
a  pig.  Words  are  imrented  of  a  length  which  must  have  luade  the  speak- 
er! breathleM. 

SuidM  telk  us  ilial  AiialopliaM  was  the  author,  in  ell,  orfifigr-foot 
plays.  Of  theae  we  have  onlgr  eto'ven  remaiDiiig. .  In  tlie  year  BX),  4Si7, 
the  poet  hionght  oat  his  tot  play,  entitled  AatnAA^  or  **tha  Feaateis,** 
which  gained  the  aeoendpriae  of  the  eootendingplaees.  Hia  chief  oljeet 
in  this  play  waa  to  qeuaure  the  qratem  of  edneation  and  manners  then 
preratent  at  Athens,  and  to  advocate  a  retain  to  the  habits  of  former 
times.  In  it  he  held  up  to  public  contempt  the  character  of  the  spend- 
thriA.  This  play  was  brought  out  in  the  name  of  Callistratus,  not  in  hia 
■  own.  Some  have  thought  that  this  was  done  because  the  poet  was  un- 
der thirty  years  of  age,  and  because  an  express  law,  as  they  maintain, 
forbade  a  poet  to  exliibit  a  drama  in  his  own  name  wlulc  he  was  under 
thirty.  But  Bergk  has  shown  that  such  a  law  is  a  mere  liction  of  the 
commentators ;  for  ^Eschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  are  all  known 
to  have  brought  out  plays  in  their  own  name  while  they  were  under 
thirty.  The  true  reason  for  tiie  step  is  given  by  Aristophanes  himself 
in  the  parabtuit  of  the  V  Knights,"*  where  he  states  that  he  had  pur- 
aued  this  eomse,  not  ftom  want  of  thought,  hut  from  a  aenae  of  the  dif* 
ficulty  of  hia  pielMSion,  and  from  a  ftar  that  he  might  snflhr  from  thac 
fiddeness  of  tsste  whidi  the  Athenians  had  ahown  toward  other  poecab 
aa  Magnes,  Crates,  and  Oratinus.  It  was  the  dread  of  this  same  IkMe' 
aess  that  induced  him,  even  when  his  &me  was  estsblished,  to  have  re- 
eourse  to  the  same  expedient  in  the  case  of  many  of  his  other  plays.* 
The  ancient  grammarians  state  that  he  transferred  to  CaUistratus  the 
political  dramas,  and  to  Pliilonides  those  which  belonged  to  private  life. 

The  next  year  he  brought  out  the  "  Babylonians,"  also  in  tlie  mune  of 
CaUistratus.  In  ibis  play  he  ridiculed  sunie  of  tlie  deraocratical  institu- 
tions of  Athens,  espeeiaily  the  system  of  appointing  to  othce  by  lot,  and 
attacked  Cleon,  the  most  powerful  demagogue  of  the  day,  in  the  presents 
of  the  allies  and  foreign  amhaasadors.  Cleon  brought  an'  action,  not 
against  CaUlstratiis,  in  whose  name  the  play  appeared,  but  agahmi  Ma^ 
tophanea  himaelf,  on  the  ground  of  hia  having  ealnmniatad  tta  govcviM 
ment  and  ita  officers  in  the  presence  of  foreigners.  The  setjofa  ftfled, 
and  the  poet  was  the  move  encouraged  to  pnrsue  the  eonrae  he  had  be- 
gun. J  In  the  following  play,  the  "  Achamiana,**  B.0. 436,  again  exhSnted 
by  Callistratua,  he  renewed  the  attack  upon  Cleon,  and  ibllowod  np  the. 
attack  subseqiientfy  in  the  "  Knights." 

The  following  is  a  hst  of  the  extant  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  with 
the  year  in  which  they  were  performed:  1.  Achamians,  B.C.  425.  Pro- 
duced, as  we  have  said,  in  the  name  of  Callistratus.  It  gained  the  first 
prize.  The  poet  in  this  play  exhorts  his  countrymen  to  peace.  2.  KnighU 
(or  Horsemen),  B.C.  424.  The  first  play  produced  in  the  name  of  Aris- 
tophanes himself    it  ganu  d  the  first  prize,  Cratinus  being  second.  This 

»  V.  514.    Tompare  .Ytifc.,  530.  .  .,<., 

•  Compare  Bcrgk,  in  Metneke's  Fragm.  Com.  Grac,  p.  939.  .  .  i  - 
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play,  as  just  remarked,  was  directed  against  Cleon,  whose  power  at  this 

time  was  so  great  that  no  one  was  bold  enough  to  make  a  mask  to  rep- 
resent his  features ;  so  that  Aristophanes  performed  the  character  him- 
self,^ with  his  face  smeared  with  wine-lees.  3.  Clouds,  B.C.  423.  Tliis* 
play,  though  perhaps  its  author's  master-piece,  met  with  a  complete  fail- 
ure in  the  contest  for  prizes,  owing  probably  to  the  intrigues  of  Alcibia- 
des ;  nor  was  it  more  successful  when  altered  for  a  second  representa- 
tion, if  indeed  the  alterations  were  ever  completed,  which  Siivern  denies. 
The  play,  as  we  have  it,  contains  the  parabasis  of  the  second  edition.* 
4.  Wasps,  B.C.  422.'  This  is  a  pendant  to  the  Knights.  In  the  latter, 
the  poet  had  attacked  the  sovereign  assembly,  and  here  he  aims  his  bat- 
tery at  the  courts  of  justice,  the  other  strong-hold  of  party  violence  and 
the  power  of  demagogues.  It  gained  the  second  prize.  5.  Peace,  B.C. 
419.  Gained  the  second  prize,  Eupolis  carrying  off  the  first.  This  play 
is  a  return  to  the  subject  of  the  Acharnians.  6.  Birds*  B.C.  414.  Gained 
the  second  prize,  .Vmipsias  being  first.  This  piece  is  intended  to  dis- 
courage the  disastrous  Sicilian  expedition.  7.  Lysistrata,^  B.C.  411.  The 
old  subject  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  8.  Thesmophoriazusa;.  Exhibited 
during  the  oligarchy.  This  is  the  first  of  the  two  great  attacks  on  Eu- 
ripides, and  contains  some  inimitable  parodies  on  his  plays,  especially 
the  "Andromeda,"  which  had  just  appeared.  It  is  almost  wholly  free 
from  political  allusions.  9.  Plutus,  B.C.  408.  10.  Frogs,^  B.C.  405. 
Gained  the  first  prize,  Phrynichus  being  second,  and  Plato  third.  In  this 
play,  Bacchus  descends  to  Hades  in  search  of  a  tragic  poet — those  then 
alive  being  worthless — and  ^t^schylns  and  Euripides  contend  for  the  prize 
of  resuscitation.  Euripides  is  at  last  dismissed  by  a  parody  on  his  own 
famous  line,  rj  y\a>a<r*  6iJLufiox\  ^  5^  4>pV  ayufioTosy  "  My  tongue  took  an 
oath,  but  my  mind  is  unsworn."  .t^schylus  accompanies  Bacchus,  the 
tragic  throne  in  Hades  being  given  to  Sophocles  during  his  absence.  11. 
Ecclesiazusa,  B.C.  392.  Written  in  ridicule  of  the  political  theories  of 
Plato,  which  were  based  on  Spartan  institutions.  In  B.C.  388,  the  second 
edition  of  the  Plutus  appeared.  The  last  two  comedies  of  Aristophanes 
were  the  JEolosicon  and  Cocalus,  produced  about  B.C.  387  (date  of  the 
peace  of  Antalcidas),  by  Araros,  one  of  his  sons.    Tliey  are  both  lost. 

EDITION  .S   OF  ARISTOPHA.NEH. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  Aristophanes  is  that  of  Aldus,  Venice,  1498,  published  without 
the  LysUtrata  and  Thesmophoriazu8<e.  Of  subsequent  editions  the  most  deserving  of 
mention  are,  that  of  Kuster,  Amsterdam,  1710,  fol. ;  that  of  Uruuok,  Strusburg,  1783.  6 
Tols.  8vo,  which  would  be  more  complote  did  it  contain  the  scholiu ;  that  of  Tnvemizzi, 
completed  by  Beck  and  Dindorf,  13  vols.  8vo,  LipH..  I7?H-182fi  ;  tlitit  of  Bckkor,  5  vols. 
8vo,  London,  1829,  with  a  Latin  version,  the  scholia,  and  a  ver>-  copious  but  ill-digested 
body  of  notes,  embracing  the  remarks  of  numerous  preceding  commentators ;  that  of 
Dindorf  (the  text  merely),  in  the  Poetie  Scenici  Gr<Bci,  reprinted  at  Oxford,  with  the  addi- 


*  This,  however,  though  the  generally-received  account,  is  denied  by  Berffk,  I.  c. 

«  Bergk  (p.  913,  seq.)  thinks  it  probable  that  the  "  Criouds"  was  brought  out  in  the 
name  of  Philonides.  ^  Brought  out  in  the  name  of  Philonidea. 

*  Brought  out  in  the  name  of  Caliistratus. 

*  Brought  out  in  the  name  of  Caliistratus. 

*  Brought  out  in  the  name  of  Philonides. 
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tion  of  the  scholia  and  a  commentary,  in  7  vols.  8to  ;  that  ofBothe,  4  vols.  8vo,  Lips., 

1828-1830,  forming  part  also  of  bis  Poftce  Scenici  GrtBci  (vol.  v.-viii.) ;  that  of  Thiersch, 
Lips^  1830,  dec,  of  which  only  the  first  volume,  containing  extensive  prolegomena,  and 
the  oonedy  of  the  Plutus,  and  the  first  part  of  the  sixth  volume,  containing  the  Rana, 
have  appeared;  that  in  Didoi'a  Bibliotheca  Grtrca,  with  a  revised  text  by  Dindorf,  and 
the  Scholia  by  Diibner,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1838-42;  and  a  new  edition  with  critical  text  by 
Enger,  Bonn,  1844,  of  which  2  vols.,  the  Lysistrata  and  ThetmophoriazusaBj  have  ap- 
peared. There  la  also  a  valuable  edition  by  Mitchell,  of  the  Acharnians,  Waaps,  Knights, 
Clouds,  and  Frogs,  with  English  notes,  5  vols.  8vo,  London,  1835-39,  and  he  has  also 
translated  the  Acharnians,  Wasps,  and  Knights,  with  great  ability,  into  English  verse. 
Of  editions  of  separate  plays  there  is  a  large  number,  among  which  we  may  particularly 
mention  tbat  of  the  Acharnians,  by  Elmsley,  London,  1830 ;  of  the  Wasps,  by  Conx. 
Tubing.,  1823 ;  of  the  Clouds,  by  Hermann,  Leipzig,  1830;  of  the  Thes7nophoriazuscB,  and 
of  the  Rana  by  Fritzsche,  the  former  at  Leipzig,  1838,  the  latter  at  Zurich,  1845 ;  of  the 
Plutus,  by  Ilemsterhuis,  Ilarl.,  1744,  8vo  ;  of  the  same,  by  Dobree,  Lond.,  1820 ;  and  by 
Cookesley,  Lond.,  1834,  with  useful  notes  in  English  ;  and  that  of  the  Birds  and  Progs, 
by  Cookesley,  Lond.,  1834,  1837,  also  with  English  notes.  The  Essay  of  Siivern  on  the 
plot  of  the  Birds,  m  ttie  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin  (1827), 
and  translated  by  Hamilton,  is  w^ell  worth  perusal.  A  copious  index  verborum  to  Aris- 
tophanes, by  Caravella,  was  issued  from  the  Clarendon  press,  Oxford,  1822. 

VII.  Pherecr.Ites^  {*fp(KpdT7is),  of  Alliens,  was  contemporary  withCra- 
tinus.  Crates,  Eupolis,  Plato,  and  Aristophanes,  being  somewhat  younger 
than  the  first  two,  and  somewhat  older  than  the  others.  He  gained  his 
first  victory  B.C.  438,  and  he  imitated  the  style  of  Crates,  whose  actor  he 
had  been.'  Crates  and  Pherecrates  very  much  modified  the  coarse  satire 
and  vituperation  of  which  the  old  comedy  had  previously  been  the  vehicle, 
and  constructed  their  comedies  on  the  basis  of  a  regular  plot,  and  with 
more  dramatic  action.  Pherecrates  did  not,  however,  abstain  altogether 
from  personal  satire,  for  we  see  by  the  fragments  of  his  plays  that  he  at- 
tacked Alcibiades,  the  tragic  poet  Melanthius,  and  others.'  He  invented 
a  new  metre,  wliich  was  named  after  him  the  Pherecratean  or  Pherecratic, 
and  which  may  be  best  explained  as  a  choriambus,  with  a  spondee  for  its 
base,  and  a  long  syllable  for  its  termination.  The  metre  is  very  frequent 
in  the  choruses  of  the  Greek  tragedians,  and  in  Horace,  as,  for  example, 
Grata  Pyrrha  sub  antra.  The  extant  titles  of  his  plays  amount  to  eight- 
een, which  Meineke  reduces  to  fifteen.  The  fragments  of  Pherecrates 
are  given,  with  those  of  Eupolis,  by  llunkel,  and  also  by  Meineke,  Comic. 
Grac.  Fragm.j  vol.  i.,  p.  87,  seqq.y  ed.  mtn. 

VIII.  Pl.ito  {nxdrcev),*  of  Athens,  one  of  the  chief  poets  of  the  old  com- 
edy, was  contemporary  with  Pherecrates  and  the  others  whom  we  have 
just  mentioned,  and  flourished  from  B.C.  428  to  389.  From  the  language 
of  the  grammarians,  and  from  the  large  number  of  fragments  which  are 
preserved,  it  is  evident  that  his  plays  were  only  second  in  popularity  to 
those  of  Aristophanes.  .  Purity  of  language,  refined  sharpness  of  wit,  and 
a  combination  of  the  vigor  of  the  old  comedy,  with  the  greater  elegance 
of  the  middle  and  the  new,  were  his  chief  characteristics.  Though  many 
of  his  plays  had  no  political  reference  at  all,  yet  it  is  evident  that  he  kept 
up  the  spirit  of  the  old  comedy  in  his  attacks  on  the  corruptions  and  cor- 
rupt persons  of  his  age.    Among  the  chief  objects  of  his  attacks  were  the 

>  Smith,  Diet.  Biog.,  s.  v.  ^  Anon.,  De  Com.,  p.  xxix. 

'  Athen.,  viii.,  p.  343.  <?;  xii.,  p.  538,  R.  *  i<mith.  Diet.,  s.  v. 
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demagogues  Cleon,  Hyperbolus,  Cleophon,  and  the  orators  Cephalus  and 
Archinus,  for,  like  Aristophanes,  he  regarded  the  art  of  rhetoric  as  one 
of  the  worst  sources  of  mischief  to  the  common  wealth.  Plaio  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  diligent  of  the  old  comic  poets.  Suidas  gives 
ikft'tilflM  4tf  ttir^tif  dnmas,  to  which  number  another  is  to  be  added, 
,  iitBtiwiod  1^  the  lexicographer.  The  ftagmeiiU  of  Plato  aie  ghrao 
\^'G^ki^  AmaierdaBi,  1840,  and  also  by  Meuieke,  Camie.  Grm.  Fng.^ 
Mi^iL^fu-aST.  M^f.,  Ml.  Mis. 

4BL;9taL0RliM8  (MMvftiltX  an  Athenian,  better  known  on  aooounl 
ef  Vfe^oottMetion  with,  the  IHeraiy  histoiy  of  Artslbpliaaee  than  tan  hie 
eondde  prodoetiona!  It  ia  generally  jatated  that  Philonides  waa  aetor 
of  Aristophanes,  who  is  said  to  have  conunitted  to  him  and  to  Callistra- 
tus  his  chief  characters ;  but  Die  best  modern  critics  have  ahown  that 
this  is  an  erroneous  statement,  and  that  the  true  state  of  the  case  is,  that 
several  of  the  plays  of  Aristophanes  were  hroiif^ht  out  in  the  names  of 
Callistratus  and  Philonides.^  The  fragments  of  Philonides  are  given  by 
ifeineke,  Comic.  Grac.  Frag*.,  vol.  i.,  p.  156,  scqq.^  ed.  mm. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

FOURTH  OR  ATTIC  FERlOD—continutd. 
WBITSaS  OP  SIOILIAV  COMaOT. 

L  Wa  have  already  stated  that  comedy  waa  eariieat  brought  to  oobm- 
thing  like  perfection  in  Sieily.  It  will  not  be  amiaa,  therefore,  to  give  a 

brief  aeeoanl  of  some  of  the  priuoipal  comic  poets  of  the  Sieilian  ' school 
before  proceeding  to  the  writers  of  the  middle  and  new  comedy  of  the 
Athenians.  The  flourishing  period  of  Sicilian  comedy  was  that  in  which 
Phoi  mis,  Epicharmus,  and  Dinulochus  wrote  for  the  stage.  To  these  may 
be  added,  though  not  coming  strictly  uuder  the  denomination  of  a  QOfsam 
poet,  Sophron^  the  composer  of  Mimes. 

II.  Phormis  {^Spfxis),*  less  correctly  Phoumus  (♦(^p/xos),'  came  originally 
from  Mainalus  in  Arcadia,  and,  having  removed  to  Sicily,  became  intimate 
with  Gelon,  whose  children  he  educated.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a 
soldier,  both  under  Gelon  and  Hiero  his  brother,  who  succeeded  B.C.-  476. 
Thoogh  the  nifltter  baa  been  caned  in  queatum,  there  aeesia  to 
iK»  doubt  tiiat  thia  ia  the  aaine  peiaon  who  ia  aaaociated  1^  Ariatotle  with 
Epiebaxmna  aa  one  of  the  ori^natora  of  oomedy,  or  of  a  partiealar  Ibrm 
of  it.  We  have  the  namea  of  eig^  oomediea  wifitten  by  him,  in  Soidaa, 
who  also  aUrtea  that  he  was  the  first  to  intrpdnoe  actors  with  robes 
reaching  to  the  anUea,  and  to  oniament  the  stage  with  skins  dyed  pus 
pie— as  drapery,  it  may  be  presumed.  From  the  titles  of  the  plays,  we 
may  safely  infer  that  he  selected  the  aame  mythokigioal  aubjeota  as  £pif- 
ehurnna.* 

^  Smith,  lHa.t  9.9,  PkitaMUkt. 

>  Aristot. :  Pausan.  Bentley  is  Ul  flivor  of  tbls  as  ttas  more  correct  form.    Phal ,  vol. 
t   inP<  SSe,  ed.  Dyee.  •  Atkm,;  Stud,  *  Smitih  Diet.  Biogr.,  a.  v. 
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III.  Epicharmus  CEirixapfios),  iho  cliicf  comic  poet  among  the  Dorians, 
was  bora  in  the  island  of  Cos,  about  B.C.  540.  At  the  age  of  three  months, 
he  was  carried  to  Megara,  in  Sicily,  or,  according  to  the  account  pre- 
.served  by  Saidas,  he  went  thtther  9t  a  mucb  later  period,  with  Gadmiu, 
.  the  tyiHiH  of  Cos,  when  the  latter  resigned  his  power  and  emigrated  to 
that  island,  about  B.C.  486.  Thence  he  zemoTed  to  Syracuse,  with  the 
ottier  inhabitants  of  Megara,  vrhen  the  latter  city  was  destn^ed  1^  Ge- 
lon  (B.0. 484  or  488).  Here  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  whidi 
was  prolonged  throughout  the  reign  of  Hiero,  at  whose  court  ^piehamus 
associated  with  the  other  great  wnriters  of  the  time,  and  among  them  with 
JEschylus,  who  seems  to  have  had  some  influence  on  his  dramatic  course.* 
He  died  at  the  age  of  ninety  (B.C.  450),  or,  according  to  Lucian,'  ninety- 
seven  (B.C.  443).  Epicliarniu.s  was  a  Pytha«jorfan  philosopher,  and  spent 
the  earlier  part  of  his  life  in  the  study  of  jihilosophy,  both  physical  and 
.metaphysical.  He  is  said  to  have  followe  d  for  some  timr  his  father's  pro- 
fession of  medicine,  and  it  appears  that  lie  did  not  commence  writing 
comedies  until  his  removal  to  Syracuse.'    *         "  • 

Comedy,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  had  for  some  time  existed  at 
Msgsm  In  Sicily,  which  was  a  colony  from  Megara,  near  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  the  latter  of  which  two  towns  disputed,  it  will  be  remembered, 
with  the  Athenians  the  uivention.  of  comedy.  But  the  comedy  at  the 
Sicilian  Megara,  before  Epicharmus,  seems  to  have  been  little  more  than 
jft  low  buffoonery.  It  was  he,  together  with  Phormis,  who  gave  it  a  new 
diaiacter,  and  introduced  a  regular  plot.  The  number  of  his  comedies 
is  dUferantfy  stated  at  62  or  at  35.  There  are  still  extant  tliirty-flve  titles. 
The  majority  of  them  refer  to  mythological  subjects,  that  is,  travesties 
of  the  heroic  myths,  and  these  plays  no  doubt  very  much-  resembled  the 
satyric  dramas  of  the  Athenians.  But,  besides  mytholog:y,  Epicharams 
wrote  pieces  on  othei  subjects,  political  and  moral,  relating  to  manners 
and  customs,  and,  it  would  seem,  even  to  personal  character.  Those, 
however,  of  his  comedies  whicli  belong  to  the  last  head  arc  rather  general 
than  individual,  and  resembled  the  writings  of  the  new  comedy,  so  that 
when  the  ancient  writers  enmnerated  hun  among  the  poets  of  the  old 
comedy,  they  must  be  understood  as  referring  rather  to  his  antiquity  in 
pomt  of  time,  than  to  aiqr  dose  resemUanoe  between  his  works  snd  those 
of  the  old  Attie  comedians.  A  considerable  mmiberof  fragments  remain.* 
MtiUer  has  observed  that  the  painted  vases  of  Lower  Italy  often  enable 
us  to  gain  a  complete  and  vivid  idea  of  those  theatrical  reprasentations 
of  which  the  plays  of  Epicharmus  are  the  type.  .        *      . .  r    r.  . 

The  style  of  his  pieces  appears  to  have  been  a  curious  mixture  of  the 
broad  buflToonery  which  distinguished  the  old  Megi^nan  comedy,  and  of 
the  sententious  wisdom  of  the  Pythagorean  philosopher.  His  language 
was  remarkably  elegant ;  he  was  celebrated  for  his  choice  cpitliets  ;  his 
plays  abounded,  as  the  extant  fragments  prove,  with  yvw^ai,  or  philosoph- 
ical and  moral  maxims,  and  lon£?  speculative  discourses,  on  the  instinct 
of  animals,  for  example.  In  proof  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held  by  the  ancients,  it  may  be  enough  to  refer  to  the  notices  of  him  by 

»  Diog.  Laert.,  viii.,  78.         «  Macroh.,  25.        '  Sim/*,  D^~a~v.     ""^/d.  A~ 
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Plato  and  Cicero.  It  is  singular,  however,  that  lie  had  no  successor  in 
his  peculiar  style  of  comedy,  except  his  son  or  disciple  Dinolochus.  He 
had,  however,  distinguished  imitators  in  other  times  and  countries.  Plaut- 
us,  for  instance,  is  said  by  Horace  to  have  made  him  his  model,  "  Plaut- 
iLs  ad  exemplar  Siculi  propcrare  Epicharmi.""^  The  parasite,  which  forms 
so  conspicuous  a  character  in  the  plays  of  the  new  comedy,  is  first  found 
in  Epicbannus.  - 

The  fragments  of  Epichaimus  are  printed  in  the  ooQeetieiis,  of  Morel- 
liiis,  SentenUm  Vet,  C<mic,\  Pute,  1658,  8to;  of  Hertefins,  Cdhet.  Frag. 
Comir^  Basil.,  1660^  8to  ;  of  H.  Stephens,  Poem  PkOofcphiea,  1578,  8to  ; 
of.GfOtius,  Excerpt,  ex  Tng,  et  Com.,  Piris,  1686, 4to;  by  Ahrens,  in  his 
De  Lutgum  Graem  Dideetie,  Yol.  ii.,  p.  486,  Meqq. ;  and  separately  by  Krnse- 
man,  Harlem,  1834.  Addons  have  been  made  by  Welcker  {Zeittekrifi 
fSr  die  Alterthumsw.^  1885,  p.  1 123)  and  others.  The  most  important  mod- 
em work  on  Epichannus  is  that  of  Grysar,  De  Donensium  Comadia,  Colon., 
1828.  The  second  volume,  howeyer,  containing  the  fragments,  has  ner* 
er  appeared. 

IV.  DixoLocHi  s  (  AcWaoxoj  ),  of  Syracuse  or  Agrigentum,  was,  ac- 
cording to  some,  the  son,  according  to  others,  the  disciple  of  Epicharmus. 
He  lived  about  B.C.  488,  and  wrote  fourteen  plays  in  the  Doric  dialect, 
about  which  wc  only  know ,  from  a  few  titles,  that  some  of  them  were  on 
mythological  subjects.* 

y.  SopHRON  {:z<i><ppo)v\^  of  Syracuse,  was  the  principal  writer,  and,  in  one 
sense,  the  inventor  of  that  species  of  composition  caUed  the  Mime  Oi^s), 
which  was  one  of  the-  nmnerons  Tarieties  of  tiie  Dorian  comedy.  He 
nourished  abont  B.C.  466-480.  'When  Sophzon  is  called  the  inTentor  of 
mimes,  the  meaning  is,  that  he  rednced  t»  the  foim  of  a  literary  compo- 
sition a  species  of  amusenient,  which  the  Greeks  of  Sieily,  were  pre- 
emim^lTfor  broad  humor  and  merriment,  had  practiced  from  time  imme- 
morial at  their  public  festivals.  Whether  the  tenn  lu^nos  originally  in- 
ehided  any  kind  of  imitation  without  words,  we  are  not  sufficiently  in- 
formed ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  mimes  of  Sophron  were  ethical,  that  is, 
they  exhibited  not  only  incident,  but  characters.  Moreover,  as  is  implied 
in  the  very  fact  of  their  being  a  literary  composition,  words  were  put  into 
the  mouths  of  the  actors,  though  still  quite  in  subordination  to  their  ges- 
tures ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  spoken  part  of  the  performance  was  in- 
creased, the  mime  would  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  comedy.  Of  all 
such  representatioRS  instrumental  music  appears  to  have  formed  an  es- 
sential part. 

-  d«d  ibaim  of  the  mimes  of  Sophron,  which  formed  a  mariced  distincf- 
tte'heitwdaii  them  and  comic  poetiy,  was' the  nature  of  their  rtiythm. 
TkmttS^moiB  diffionl^,  however,  in  determining  whetlrar  they  were  in 
mere  prae^  or  in  mingled  poetry  and  pirose,  or  in  prose  with  a  pednlSar 
'^iJNlimidal  mov«m«it,  but  no  metrical  arrangement.  -Snidas  expressly 
aMMi'lhat  Ihey  were  in  prnse  (KaroXoTdliir);*  and  the  e^tutmg  frag- 
ments confirm  the  general  truth  of  this  assertion,  for  they  defy  all  at- 

^  Aii«a,Dief.Biiir.,».v.  «Am(.,cv. 
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tempts  at  scansion.  Nevertheless,  they  frequently  fall  into  a  sort  of 
rhytlmiical  cadence  or  swing,  which  is  dillerent  from  the  rhythm  of  or- 
dinary prose.'  This  prosaic  structure  of  the  mimes  of  Sophron  ban  given 
tiM  to  a  doubt  whether  they  mm  ever  intoided  for  public  fliHibttion,  m 
doHbt  yfkkth.  o^fiA  never  to  have  been  entertained.  Tte  de|Mt  «Mo» 
pbion  in  the  eld  Dqim,  interspersed  with  Sicilian  peeoliaritieB.-  ^%nilf 
acter  of  tbese  compositions,  as  we  have  said  above,  appears  tshMi  biu 
ethical ;  that  is^  the  scenes  represented  were  those  of  ordinary  life,  ahd 
the  langoage  empk^ed  was  intended  to  biing  out  more  clearly  th»«hv^  . 
acters  of  the  persons  exhibited  in  those  scenes,  not  only  for  ther  amuse- 
ment, but  also  for  the  instruction  of  the  spectators.  Plato  was  a  great 
admirer  of  Sophron,  a  fact  which  shows  that  there  must  have  been  some- 
thing of  sound  j)hilosopliy  in  tlicse  productions,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
bern  the  first  who  made  the  mimes  known  at  Athens.  Th<  thmis  jiur- 
pose  which  was  aimed  at  in  tho  works  of  Sophron,  was  always,  as  in  the 
Attic  comedy,  (dollied  under  a  sportive  form  ;  and  it  can  easily  be  imag- 
ined that  sometimes  the  latter  element  prevailed  even  to  the  extent  of 
grossness,  ab  some  of  the  extant  fragments  and  the  parallel  of  the  Attic 
comedy  combine  to  prove.'  The  best  collection  of  the  fragments  of  So- 
phron is  by  Ahrens,  De  Qrma  Lingua  DidUdh.  They  have  also  ^mem 
eolleeted  by  BloinfieHI»  in  the  ClatmaLJminul  fiat  1811,  No.  8,  p.  aSttt  stff^ 
and  more  ftUy  in  the  Muuum  Criiieum,  voL  ii.,  p.  840,  ssff.,  Oiinhriigai 

isae. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 
FOUATH  OR  ATITC  PBRTOD  eontbuui. 

WBITBR8   OV   THE   MIDDLE  COMEDY. 

I.  EuBULus  {Eijfiov\os)  was  a  very  distinguished  poet  of  the  middle  com- 
edy, and  flourished  about  B.C.  376.  His  plays  were  chiefly  on  mytliolog- 
ical  subjects.  Several  of  them  contained  parodies  of  passages  from  the 
tragic  poets,  and  especially  £rom  Euripides.  There  are  a  few  instances 
of  his  attacking  eminettt  iadividnals  by  name,  as  Fhiioemtes,  Cydias,  Gal- 
Ihnedon,  Dionysius  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  and  GaffisHatus.  He  some- 
times ridiculed  classes  of  persons,  as  the  Thebans  in  his  *Ayn^.  His 
language  is  simple  and  ek>gant,  and  geaerally  pure,  coataimng  few  wards 
whidi  are  not  found  in  writers  of  the  best  period.  ISke  AntqtaiB%  he 
was  ezteosively  pillaged  by  later  poets,  as,  for  examjde,  hjr  Alexis,  Ophe- 
lion,  and  Ephippos.  Suidas  gives  the  number  of  his  plays  at  104,  of  wlueh 
there  are  extant  more  than  50  titles.*  The  fragments  of  £ubuius  are 
given  by  Meineke,  Comic.  Grac.  Fra/r.^  vol.  i.,  p.  694,  scqq.y  ed.  min. 

II.  Araros  {'Apapds),  son  of  Aristophanes,  was  tirst  introduced  to  pub- 
lic notice  by  his  father  as  the  principal  actor  in  the  second  Piutus, 
B.C.  388,  the  last  play  which  Aristophanes  exhibited  in  his  own  name. 
The  father  wrote  two  more  comedies,  the  KukoKos  and  theAioAoo^wv, 

>  Herm.  ad  ArittoUf  POet.t  i.,  6.  >  Smith,  Diet,  Bm^.,  m.v,  >  M.  d. 
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which  were  brought  out  in  the  nataae  of  Araros,^  pnMdy  wy  x^on  after 
the  above  date.   Araroa  first  exhibited  in  his  own  name,  B.C.  375.*  He 

is  chargrd  with  frigidity  by  /Vlexis,^  whu,  however,  was  his  rival.  Huidas 
mentions  .six  comediey  of  his    Th*'  irajinu'iits  are  given  in  MeinekB^ 

%  Comic.  Giitc.  FrajT.,  vol.  i.,  p.  630,  .vevy^  .  t'</.  mm. 

Hi.  Anaxandridks  ('Ava^afSp/'^?]^)  \\  as  the  son  «if  .\ iiaxander,  a  native 
of  Caniirus,  in  Rhodes.  He  Ijf^.m  to  exhihit  eoinedu  «  in  :r/(),  and 
29  years  hiirr  lie  was  present,  and  proliahiy  exhit)itfd  at  the  ^'anies  eek'- 
brated  by  i'iuhp  at  Dium.  Anatotle  litld  luni  m  lii^ih  esteem.*  He  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  poet  who  made  k>ve-iutn^ueb  a  pruuaueut  part 
ef  comedy.  He  gained  tflb  prizes,  the  whole  nookber  of  hk  eomedies  be^ 
hiK  9bti04tfe.  Though  he  is  said  to  have  destroyed  several  of  his  plays 
iMgar  it  their  nBeetioo«  we  still  have  the  titles  of  thii^-thiee.*  The 
ftipifWrti  m  given  hy  Meineke»  Frag.  Qomk.  Ormc^  voL  i,  p.  67^  atfq^ 

rv.  AimpHliiBi  CArr<^«(M|f>was  the  most  highly-esteenied  writer  of  the 
middle  comedy,  excepting  Alexis,  wiio  sharrd  that  honor  with  him.  He 
was  bom  about  B.C.  404,  and  died  B.C.  330.  The  parentage  and  birth* 
plaee  of  .\ntiphanes  are  (inn!)iriil.  As  his  birth-!'!:!--''  ;!)  '■  inmt  ioikmI  ("iog 
on  the  Propontis,  Smyrna,  Rhodes,  and  I*arissa ;  but  the  last  statement 
deserves  little  credit.*  The  fragments  whicli  remain  of  his  pieces  prove 
that  Athenajus  was  right  in  praising  hnn  for  the  elej^anee  of  his  language, 
though  he  uses  some  words  and  phrases  whieh  are  not  found  in  older 
writers.  He  was  one  of  the  most  fertile  dramatic  authors  that  ever  lived, 
lor  liis  plays  amounted,  on  the  largest  computation,  to  365,  on  the  least 
to  260.  We  still  possess  the  lilies  of  about  180.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  seme  of  the  comedies  ascribed  to  him  'were  by  other  writers,  for  the 
grammarians  fieq;nently  confbund  hhn  with  other  comie  poets.  Some  of 
his  plays  vreie  on  mythological  sulseets,  others  hnd  vefeieooe  to  partien- 
lar  persons,  others  to  characters,  personal,  proSessional,  and  national, 
idiile  others  seem  to  have  been  whoUy  ecenpied  with  the  intrigues  of 
private  lifi».*  The  fragments  of  Antiphanes  are  given  fay  Meineke,  Fng: 
Comic,  Grac,t  vol.  i.,  p.  491,  seqq.,  td,  mun, 

V.  NicosTRATUs  (Nuc6arparos\  the  youngest  of  the  three  sons  of  Aris- 
tophanes, called  by  some  Phtlrtcmts.  He  is  ranked  by  Athenipu.s  express- 
ly among  the  poets  of  the  uiuldle  comedy,*  though  some  of  his  pieces,  as, 
for  instan<re,  the  'OpviflcwrVjy,  belonged  rather  to  the  new  comedy.  Some 
of  the  characters  also  which  he  introduced  in  other  dramas  demonstrate 
the  same.  In  his  BeuriAcis,  he  introduced  a  boasting  soldier  in  his  Tok- 
larffs,  an  avaricious  money-lender,  and  a  vaunting  cook.  Photius  has 
got  a  story  that  Nicostratus,  through  unrequited  love,  leaped  off  the  IiCtt- 
cadian  rock.  The  titles  of  nineteen  of  his  plays  have  come  down  to  ns.^* 
The  fragments  are  given  by  Meineke,  Frag.  C&mU,  Qrae.f  voL  i.,  p.  632, 
9eqq.y  ed.  mm. 

'  Are;,  ad  Plut.,  iv.,  Hekker.  »  Suid.,  '  Athm.,  in.,  p.  12.1,  E. 

•  Rhet.f  iii.,  10,  segq. ;  Eth.  NiamUj  vii.,  10.  •  .S/m/A,  Utct.  Bwgr.,  s.  v. 

•  JMute,  i.,  aoe.        «  Mllb,lM6l.  Aii«frn«.«.        •  iUfelii^  xUi.,  p.  W7,  Ih 

•  14^      p.      H.      *•  amUkt  Sm..Bi9gr,,  b,  v. 
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VI.  ALKztt  ("AAtltf)  wa»  a  native  of  Thurii,  in  Magna  Gracia,  but  ad- 
mitted subsequently  to  the  privileges  of  an  Athenian  citizen.  He  was 
the  ancle  and  instructor  of  Menander,^  was  bom  about  B.C.  394,  and  lived 

to  the  age  of  100/"  He  appears  to  have  been  rather  addicted  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  table/*  Aecdrdiiifr  to  IMutareh,  he  expired  upon  the 
stage  \\iiile  being  crowned  as  victitr  *  By  the  old  frramniarians  he  is 
commonly  called  a  writ<'r  of  t lie  middle  romedy,  and  rragments  and  titles 
of  many  (d  his  p!a>  s  confirm  this  statement.  Still,  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  he  was  conlrni|Mirar\  \\  iih  Philipfiides.  Philemon,  Menander,  and 
Diphilus,  and  .several  Irugmeuls  show  that  he  also  wrote  pieces  which 
would  be  classed  with  those  of  the  new  comedy.  He  was  a  remarkably 
pnlifie  writer.  Soidas  says  he  wrote  245  plays,  and  the  titles  ^  US 
have  come  down  to  us.  In  some  of  his  pieces  he  ridiculed  Flsto,  In  iitb<> 
ers  .he  satirized  Dcimosthenes.  As  might  have  been  expected  in  a  pencil 
who  wrote  so  much,  the  same  passage  frequently  occurred  in  serend 
|days ;  nor  did  be  8cni|ile  sometimes  to  borrow  firom  other  poetSi  asi  foi 
example,  from  Eubultis.  His  wit  and  elegance  are  praised  by  Athenimiy,* 
whose  testimony  is  confirmed  by  the  extant  fragments.  His  plays  were 
fsequenUy  translated  by  the  Roman  writers.^  A  considerable  list  of  pe- 
culiar words  and  forms  employed  by  him  i.s  furnished  by  Meineke.'  who 
has  also  given  the  fragments  of  his  pieces,  Frag.  Comic,  Grac.,  voL  iL« 
p.  688,  teqq,,  ed,  min. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 
'  FOURTH  OR  ATTIC  PERIOD-^MiliNiiM. 
WBITBBS  or  THS  MBW  OOllBDT. 

I.  PaiuprloBs  («iAMnrlft|f ),  of  Athens,  Is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  six 
prinoipBl  poets  of  the  new  comedy,  these  six  being  Fhilemoii,  Menander, 
Diphilus,  Philippides,  Posidippus,  and  ApoOodoms.  He  flourished  about 
B.0. 836.  PhOippideB  seems  to  have  deserved  the  rank  assigned  him,  as 

one  of  the  best  poets  of  the  new  comedy.  He  attacked  the  luxury  and 
corruption  of  the  age,  defended  the  privilieges  of  his  art  ,  and  made  use  of 
personal  satire  with  a  spirit  approaching  to  that  of  the  old  comedy.* 
Plutarch  eulogizes  him  highly.^  His  death  is  said  to  have  been  caused 
by  excessive  joy  at  an  unexpected  victory.  It  appears  from  Gellius  that 
he  lived  to  an  advanced  age.  The  number  of  his  dramas  is  stated  by 
Suidas  at  forty-five  ;  there  are  fifteen  titles  extant.  Some  of  the  ancient 
critics  charge  Philippides  with  infringing  upon  the  purity  of  the  Attic  di- 
alect, and  Meineke  produces  several  words  from  his  fragments  as  exam- 
ples. The  fragments  are  given  by  the  scholar  just  mentioned,  Frag, 
Comic,  Grme.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1116,  seqq.,  ed,  mtn.^* 

II.  PhilImon  {*i\f}fiuif),^^  one  of  the  most  eminent  poets  of  the  new 

'  Stud.,  s.  V.  a  piut..  Defect.  Orac.,  p.  420,  E.  >  Athtn.,  vJii.,  p.  344. 

*  An  atn.  ger.  rup.^  p.  7ti6,  B.  ^  Atlun,j  ii.,  p.  &9,  F.  *  Atd,  GeU,^  ii.,  S3. 
^  MtktAtt  n^igm.  Com.,  vol.  1.,  p.  S74,  ««fr.  •  Id.,  Hi$t.  Olr.,  p.  4S7,  te^. 

V  PAtf.,  Demetr.,  IS.  w  Smith,  Diet.  Bitgr,,  9.  v.  U,  «*. 
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comedy,  ranking  next  to  Menander.   He  was  the  son  of  Damoii»  and  a 

OBtive  of  Soli,  in  Cilicia  ;  or,  according  to  sonic,  ofSyracuso.  He  came 
to  Athens  at  an  early  .vjv,  and  there  subseciiiently  received  the  rights  of 
eitizen.'Tihip.  He  lloiiri>he(l  iii  the  relLrn  of  Alexander,  a  hltle  earlir-r  than 
Menander,  whom,  however,  he  iouii  ."survived,  havuig  lived  nearly  100, 
years.  The  manner  ot"  his  death  is  difierentiy  related  ;  sonic  a.scribing 
it  to  excessive  lau^jhi*  r  at  a  ludicrous  incident.^  others  lo  joy  at  ob- 
taining a  victory  in  a  dramatic  contest  ^^  hilc  another  story  refHresents 
him  as  quietly  jM^ed  away  by  the  goddesses,  whom  he  served,  in  tlie 
OMdst  of  Hie  eomiNMition  or  representation  of  his  last  and  best  wcuIl 
llHlinmiW  regarded  by  some  modem  schohirs  as  the  first  poet  of  the 
neVMOTN^  in  order  of  time,  a  place,  however^  which  we  have  preferred, 
wi^Jldieffs*  asfrigning  to  Philippides*  Although  there  ean  be  no  doubt 
tln^^iPliilemon  was  inferior  to  Menander  as  a  poet,  yet  he  was  a  greater 
fifcifitMn  with  the  Athemans,  and  often  conquered  his  rival  in  the  dramatr 
je^ilieiiests.^  Gellins  ascribes  these  victories  to  the  use  of  unfair  infln-- 
ence,  and  tells  us  that  Menander  was  accustomed  to  ask  Philemon  him- 
self whether  he  did  not  blush  when  he  conquered  him.  ^^'e  have  other 
proofs  of  the  rivalry  between  Menander  and  Phiiepion  in  the  identity  of 
some  of  their  titles. 

Piuk  mon  was,  however,  sometimes  defeated  ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
on  one  such  occasion  he  went  into  exile  for  a  time.*  At  all  events,  ho 
undertook  a  journey  to  the  East,  either  from  this  cause  or  by  the  de- 
sire of  King  Ptolemy,  who  appears  to  have  invited  him  to  Alexandrea ; 
and  to  this  journey  ought,  no  doubt,  to  be  referred  Jiis  adventure  .wMi 
Alagas,  tyrant  oCCyrene,  the  brother  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphiis.  Philemon 
hado^liQiilad  Mffgae  ^  his  want^leaming,  in.  a  ocmiedy,  copies  of  whith 
b#  paina  to  ciroolate ;  and  the  arrival  of  the  poet  at  Cyrene,  whith- 
er he  was  driven  by  a  storm,  Aimished  the  king  with  an  opportonity  of 
tilimifl  ttPWtffmirtn^iT  revenge,  by  ordering  a  soldier  to  touch  the  poet's 
tilM^bli^  a  naked  sword,  and  then  to  retire  politely  without  hurting 
him ;  after  which  he  made  him  a  present  of  a  set  of  child's  playthingSt 
and  then  dismissed  him.* 

Philemon  seems  to  have  been  interior  to  Menander  in  the  liveliness  of 
his  dialotrue,  for  liis  plays  were  considered,  on  account  of  tiieir  more  con- 
nected arguments  and  longer  periods,  better  lilted  for  readin*,^  than  for 
actinof.'  Tiie  evtant  fragments  display  much  liveliness,  wit,  elei^ance, 
and  practical  knowh'dL^e  of  hfe.  His  favorite  subjects  seem  to  have 
been  love-intrigues,  and  his  characters  were  the  standin*?  ones  of  tlie  new 
comedy,  with  which  Plautus  and  Terence  have  made  us  familiar.  The 
jest  upon  Magas,  already  mentioned,  is  a  proof  that  the  personal  eatire 
whioh  fevvifAithiiB  fHaef  diaraeteristio  of  the  old  comedy  was  not  entirely 
i||||(pl(ii|iil^  Ibe  new.  The  number  of  Philem<m*ff  plays  was  ninety- 
W9iH^f  c^Bht  ecdant  titles,  after  the  doubtftd  and  spurious  ones  are  re- 

jMMtMHMHt  to  about  fifty-three ;  but  it  is  veiy  probable  that  some  of 

»■  .  _  ■  ■■  «-■ 

^^i#irirf., «.  v.;  Vol.  JUax.j  ix.,  12.  extr.  6.  -  Plul.  an  Sen.,  &c.,  p.  785,  B. 

^illMWi'lfll^i*.  ♦  Sto*.,  arm.,  xxrvllt.,  p.  i». 

!i||SJ».«*»»*^P'  456,  A.  •  Demetr,  PM.,.l)t  She,, « 198. 
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them  sliould  be  assigned  to  the  younger  l^hilemon.^  The  fragments  of 
Philemon  are  printed,  with  those  of  Menander,  by  Meinekc,  Bcrhn.  lS'^';i, 
8vo,  and  in  his  Fra^r  Comic.  Gvlec.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  821,  scqq.^  cd.  nun.  l  liey 
are  Lnven  also  by  Dubncr,  at  liie  «  iid  of  the  Aristophanes  in  Didot's  Bib- 
Uothr.ca  (iiirra,  Paris,  1H39.    (Cf.  eililions  of  Menander  on  p.  226.) 

III.  Menanuku  {Uivavhpos),^  of  Athens,  the  most  distinguushed  poet  of 
the  new  comedy,  was  born  B.C.  842,  and  ilouriahed  in  the  time  of-tke 
•oobeflsotn  of  Alexander.  His  fiither,  Dioptthes,  comiiiaDded  the  Atlie- 
aftti  fynm  <«  tke  Heaetpom  io  fte  ]Fear  of  kto  Mil^MHii.  Aleids,  the 

.  .flemic  poet,  was  the  unole  of  MonaiidAr,  on  the  Mm>  ^ttt^iiA  we 
fliagr-natinnQy  euppoee  that  the  yoaoi  Meoaader  deriveA  tail  IMttNi^ 
,hia  taate  finr  tha^eoinic  dnma,  and  waa  iMraetei^ftUm  iiitlla  roles  IbT 
-aanporition..  His  dharaeter  mast  have  been  greatly  infloeneedindformed 
li^  his  intimacy  with  Theophrastos  and  Epicurus,  of  whom  the  former 
waa  his  laadMr  and  the  latter  his  intimate  friend.   His  taste  and  sym- 

.  pathies  were  altogether  with  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus ;  and  in  an  epi- 
gram he  declared  tliat  "  as  Themistoeles  rescued  Greece  from  slavery,  so 
did  Epicurus  from  unreason.'"  From  'riicopbrastus,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  must  have  derived  much  of  that  skill  in  the  discrmiination  of  charac- 
ter winch  \vc  so  nuich  admire  in  the  Xapa/crf/pfs  of  the  philosoj»licr,  and 
which  tonned  the  great  charm  of  tht>  comedies  of  MenaiKlcr.  His  mas- 
ter's attention  to  external  elegance  and  coiulort  he  not  only  imitated, 
hut,  as  was  natural  in  a  man  of  an  elegant  person,  a  joyuu^  sphit,  and  a 
aasina  moA  easy  temper,  he  eanried  ft  to  the  eHrsBts  W  luxury  and  W> 
iBBBBiiaoj.  r  The  moral  dtsracter  of  BCenaader  is  defimdSdlf^liiimi 
viitaiA'agaiiisttteaspeiaionsof  Soidasaiidolfam  Thlii  WliitilM^ 
aiiVt  thai  his  comedies  contain  notfamg  ofibasire,  al  least io«il  i|il#«r 
own  aadlhe  foUowtng  ages,  none  of  the  pniest,  it  iiiiisi  ill  lilttliit 
Is  they  ymt^  frefDSnlly  acted  at  private  banquets. 

Of  the  actual  events  of  Menander's  life  W0:know  but  little.  He  en- 
joyed the  friendship  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  whose  attention  was  first 
drawn  to  him  by  admiration  of  his  work .s  *  This  intimacy  was  attended, 
however,  with  danger  as  well  as  with  Imnor.  for  when  Demetrius  Phale- 
reus was  expelled  IVom  Athens  by  Demcti  iiis  Polioreetes,  Menander  be- 
came a  mark  for  the  public  informers,  and  would  have  been  i)Ut  to  death 
but  tor  the  intercession  ol'  Telesiihorus,  the  son-in-law  of  Demetrius.* 
Tiie  lirst  Greek  king  of  Egypt,  I'tolemy,  th(^  son  of  Lagus,  was  also  one 
of  his  admirers ;  and  he  invited  the  poet  to  his  court  at  Alexandrea ;  but 
Menander  seems  to  have  declined  the  profihred  honor.*  Suidas  mentions 
sgtte  letters  to  Ptolemy  ss  among  the  woika  of  Mlliiiiiiilr. 
n  The  tiine.ofhls  death  is  diffiireirtly  slated.  ThssaMhMeriptkMiK^HM 
I^TSs  the  date  of  his  birtiH-addr^  he  died  al  <htf  i«S  3NBttB» 
hi  the  archonship  of  PhiUpiNiSb  hi  tiie  tharQr-second  yeer  of  Ptolemy  Mir* 
Olmlon  i^oirs  that  these  staleaSBiits  refer  to  tiie  yaar  M^Ht^l ;  hot  is 
make  op  the  fifty-^two  years,  we  must  reckon  in  both  extremes^  84S  and 
291.   The  date  is  confirmed  by  Eusebius,  by  the  anonymous  writer  on 

^  Smiik^  Diet.  Bktgtkf  9^9,        *  14»ik,  .  '  ^iill.        vU.,  Tt. 
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comedy,  who  adds  that  Menander  died  at  Athens ;  by  Apollodorus  and 
by  Aulus  Gellius.*  Respecting  the  manner  of  his  death,  all  that  we  know 
is  that  an  old  commentator  on  Ovid'  applies  the  line  "  Comicus  ut  mediit 
periit  dum  nabat  in  umiw"  to  Menander,  and  tells  us  that  he  was  drowned 
while  swimming  in  the  harbor  of  Piraeeus,  and  we  learn  from  Alciphron* 
that  Menander  had  an  estate  at  that  place.  He  was  buried  by  the  road 
leading  out  of  Piraeeus  toward  Athens.  There  are  two  epigrams  upon 
him  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 

Notwithstanding  Menander's  fame  as  a  poet,  his  public  dramatic  ca- 
reer, during  his  lifetime,  was  not  eminently  successful ;  for,  though  he 
composed  upward  of  a  hundred  comedies,  he  gained  the  prize  only  eight 
times.*  His  preference  for  elegant  exhibitions  of  character  above  coarse 
jesting  may  have  been  the  reason  why  he  was  not  so  great  a  favorite 
with  the  common  people  as  his  principal  rival,  Philemon,  who  is  said, 
moreover,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  to  have  used  unfair  means  of 
gaining  popularity.'  Menander  appears,  however,  to  have  borne  the  pop- 
ular neglect  very  lightly,  in  the  consciousness  of  his  own  superiority. 
The  Athenians  erected  his  statue  in  the  theatre ;  but  this  was  an  honor 
too  often  conferred  upon  very  indifferent  poets  to  be  of  much  value  :  in- 
deed, according  to  Pausanias,  he  was  the  only  di.stinguished  comic  poet 
of  all  whose  statues  had  a  place  there.'  The  neglect  of  Menander's  con- 
iemj)oraries,  however,  has  been  amply  compensated  by  his  posthumous 
fame.  His  comedies  retained  their  place  on  the  stage  down  to  the  time 
of  Plutarch,*  and  the  unanimous  consent  of  antiquity  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  the  new  comedy,  and  on  an  equality  with  the  great  masters  of 
the  various  kinds  of  poetry.  The  grammarian  Aristophanes  assigned  him 
the  second  place  among  all  writers,  after  Homer  alone  and  to  the  same 
grammarian  is  ascribed  the  happy  saying,  M^yav^pe,  koI  /3/e,  trSTtpos  lip^ 
Ofiwy  irp6rfpou  ifjufi-ficaTo  "0  Menander  and  life,  which  one  of  you,  pray, 
first  imitated  (the  other)  1"  Among  the  Romans,  besides  the  fact  that 
their  comedy  was  founded  chiefly  on  the  plays  of  Menander,  we  have  the 
celebrated  phrase  of  Julius  Caesar,  who  addresses  Terence  as  "  dimidiate 
Menander, or  "  halved  Menander."  The  imitations  of  Menander  are  at 
once  a  proof  of  his  reputation,  and  an  aid  in  appreciating  his  poetic  char- 
acter. Among  the  Greeks,  Alciphron  and  Lucian*'  were,  in  various  de- 
grees, indebted  to  his  comedies.  Among  the  Romans,  Caeeilius,  Afranius, 
and  more  particularly  Terence,  are  well  known  to  have  drawn  largely  on 
his  rich  stores. 

Menander  is  remarkable  for  the  elegance  with  which  he  threw  into 
single  verses  or  short  sentences  the  maxims  of  that  practical  wisdom  in 
the  affairs  of  common  life  which  forms  so  imi)ortant  a  feature  in  the  new 
comedy.  Various  "  Anthologies"  of  such  sentences  were  compiled  by  the 
ancient  grammarians  from  his  works,  of  which  there  is  still  extant  a  very 

1  Ap.  Aul.  Gell,  xvii.,  4.  »  xvii.,  21.  '  Ibis^  593.  *  Epist.,  li.,4. 

«  Aul.  GeU.,  xvii.,  4.  «  Id.  ib.  '  Paw.,  i.,  21,  1. 

«  Comp.  Men.  et  ArUt.,  p.  8M,  B.  »  Brunck,  Ann!.,  vol.  ill.,  p.  269. 

*o  Or,  according  to  Scaliger's  correction,  troT<pb»»  airefii^AijtraTo. 

>i  Donat.  Vit.  Termt.,  p.  754.  "  Mcinckr,  p.  xxxv. 
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interesting  specimen,  in  the  collection  of  several  hundred  lines,  under  the 
title  of  ypS^uu  fim4wtxoi.  The  number  of  Meuander*8  comedies  is  stated 
at  a  few  more  than  a  hundred ;  105,  108,  and  109,  according  to  different 
authorities.*  We  know  with  certainty  the  date  of  only  one  of  the  plays, 
namely,  the  'Opyfj,  which  was  brought  out  in  B.C.  321,  when  Mcnander 
was  only  in  his  twenty-first  year.  We  have  fragments  of  or  references 
to  plays,  amounting  in  all  to  nearly  ninety  titles.  There  are  also  about 
500  frarrnicnts  which  can  not  be  assigned  to  their  proper  places  To  these 
nuist  be  added  the  yvupiai  yLovScrnxoi,  some  passages  of  the  yvuficu  (or  (xvy- 
Kpiais)  M.f i^dySpov  Kal  ^iAio-ricwvoy,  and  two  epigrams,  one  in  the  Greek  An- 
thology, and  one  in  the  Latin  version  of  Ausonius.'  Of  the  letters  to 
Ptolemy,  whidi  Suidas  montfouB,  nothing  surrivetl,  and  it  may  fairly  be 
doubted  whether  they  were  not,  like  the  so-cdled  letters  of  other  frast 
men  of  antiqidly.  the  prodnotihns  of  the  later  rhetoridans.  Snidaa 
cribes  to  him  some  orations,  a  statement  of  which  there  is  no  confiimft- 
tion ;  but  Qomtiiian  tells  us  that  some  ascribed  the  orationa  of  Chariahis 
to  Menander.*  There  were  several  commentaries  on  Menander'^mong 
the  ancients,  and  one  in  particular  by  the  grammarian  Aiistophaaea,  whose 
admiratioa  of  the  poet  we  have  already  mentioned. 

TbB  flnt  Btten^  at  a  eomplele  erltleal  edition  of  Mmander,  slier  aemal  pifnrUnm 

editions  of  the  poet,  was  the  (bllowing :  Mtnnndri  et  Philemonis  ReliquuB,  quot^ttot  repe- 
rire pohifrunt,  cum  notis  Hug.  Grotii  et  Joh.  Clerici,  Amst.,  1709,  8vo.  This  edition  wa« 
reprinted  in  1732,  1752, 1771,  and  1777,  but  has  been  very  generally  condemned.  Its  only 
maritia'tliBt  It  gave  oeeaaton  to  Bmitfey'a  emendationa  on  393  passages  of  the  frac- 
jnenls.  (Cf.  Mank's  Life  of  Bmtlq/,  p.  211.)  Since  the  publication  of  that  work  there 
has  been  no  e(iition  of  Menander  worthy  of  notice,  except  that  his  yw^ai  have  had  a 
place  in  the  various  collections  of  the  gnomic  poets,  until  the  appearance  of  Meineke's 
Ifai^mW  ee  rmmmta  ROiquimt  Berol.,'ltt3,  8fO.  This  admlrabla  editkm  eoBtalM, 
besides  the  firagments,  dissertations  on  tho  lives  and  writings  of  the  two  poets,  and  also 
Bentley's  emendations  of  the  fragments.  The  fragments  were  reprinted  by  Meineke 
(with  the  annotations  somewhat  condensed),  in  his  larger  (1841)  and  smaller  (1847) 
editions  of  the  JPWvsieiila'Oomleorwii  Gnseonmi.  In  the  lafgsr  sdltion  thsy  sfs  glTsa 
in  vol.  It.,  p.  09,  aeqq.y  in  the  smaller,  p.  867,  ssfy.,  TfA.  IL  Mellieke's  collection  has 
been  reprinted  (carefully  revised)  by  Diibner,  as  an  Appendix,*al01lg  withtl^Me  of  Phile« 
mon,  to  the  Aristophanes  of  Didot's  Bibliotheca^  Paris,  1839.* 

IV.  DiphTlus  {£^l<pi\os)t  a  contemporary  of  Menander  and  Philemon,  was 
a  native  of  Sinope.*  He  is  said  to  have  exhibited  one  hundred  plays,  and 
sometimes  to  have  acted  himself  Though,  in  point  of  time,  Diphilus  be- 
longed to  the  new  comedy,  his  poetry  seems  to  have  had  more  of  the 
character  of  the  middle.  This  is  shown,  among  other  indications,  by  the 
frequency  with  which  he  chooses  mythological  subjects  for  his  plays,  and 
by  his  bringing  on  tlie  sta^e  the  poets  Archilochus,  Hipponax,  and  Sappho.* 
His  language  is  simple  and  elegant,  but  contains,  at  the  same  time,  many 
departures  from  Attic  purity.  The  Roman  comic  poets  borrowed  largely 
from  DiphUna.  The  Coniui  of  FlantQa  ia  a  tranalatkNi  of  hia  VLknpovtifvot. ' 
His  S«rMro0H|diKOPTt9  was  tranalatod  by  PlantUB  in  the  loet  play  of  the 

»  Suid.,  s.  V. ;  AnmUf  Dt  Com.,  p.  xii. ;  Donat.  Vtt.  TeraU.,p.  753 ;  Aul.  GelL,  xvU.,  4. 

*  Mfig.t  139.  .3  (^uiiU.,  X.,  1,  70.  «  SmUhf  Diet.  Bwgr,, ».  v. 

*  Strab.t  xU.,  p.  549;  Amm^.,  Dt  CoKLf  f»  xxx.,  teq. 

«ictat.,xl.»p.467,il;xiii.»p.50f»,i>.  «  KsHfc,  Oat.  IV«lv.»  II. 
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Commoncntcs,  and  was  i)artly  followed  by  Terence  in  his  Adelphi.*  The 
Rii(le?is  of  Plautus  IS  also  a  translation  of  a  play,'  but  the  title  of  the  CJreek 
piece  IS  not  known.  The  fragnu  nls  of  Diphilus  are  given  by  MemekCi 
Fiagni.  Comic.  Grac^  vol.  ii.,  p.  iuuti,  scqq.,  cd.  mm. 

V.  PosiDiPi'us  (no<r6i5iir7ros)  was  a  native  of  Cassamirca,  m  Macedonia, 
■nd  one  of  .the  six  principal  poets  of  the  new  comedy.*  He  began  to  ex- 
lAMPMIte  Ift ftfrtftdfd  year  ailer  the  deialh  of  Meniiiidor,  that  is,  in  B.CX 
"tt^  iliufcui  hi^  tlme  lUk  just  M  the  era  in  <hoek  literaiy  hiatoiy  whieh 
Ii  HMDdBi^  MoeMkNn  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.*  Of  the  orate  in 
lll»if»l%1iiijnoHmyia  known ;  bat  his  portrait  is  preoemNl  to  ns  in-the 
hitniillll  ■lliig  etatoe  in  the  Vatican,  which,  with  the  aooompanying 
statue^ef  lleiiand(  r.  is  esteemed  1^  Winckefanann  and  othera  aa  ionoaff 
tii^iiilOst  works  r)f  Gre^  sculpture  that  have  come  dowm  tans.*  Ao-> 
cording  to  Smdas,  he  wrot(^  forty  plays^  of  which  eighteen  titles  are  pre- 
sert  ed.  In  his  language  Meiiicke  has  detected  some  new  words,  and  old 
words  in  iK  w  pciisos,  totally  iinknown  to  the  host  Attir  writers.  Gellius 
iTR'ntions  hiiii  ainonir  the  (Irerk  ronn  iliiiii.s  who  werr  imitated  by  the 
Latin  pocl.s  It  scmi.s  from  tho  lilies  tiiat  stunc  ot  liis  plays  were  of  u 
licentious  chanu  ur.  The  fragments  are  given  by  Mcmeke,  Fragm. 
Gmc.yXn].  ii.,  p.  1141,  st>i</  .  ni.  mm* 

■  VI.  Apom.odOk!  s  CArroWflotcpos),  a  iialivc  ul  Uarystus,  m  Eubuia,  was 
the  last  in  the  canon  of  thu  t^i.v  principal  poets  of  the  new  comedy.  It 
m»  from  him  that  Terence  took  his  Heeyra  and  Pkmnio.  According  to 
Mias,  ApoQodoFQa  wrote  forty-seven  eomedies,  and  gained  the  priie 
Mtkh0a.fr  We  know  the  titles  and  possess  fragments  of  sereral  of  hii 
^hl^^fFhe  ftngnwnts  are  given  by  Memeke«  Fragm.  Crnie.  GnM.,vol. 

.  T  <■  •  y  <  :  

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

FOURTH  OR  ATTIC  Vm\OT)—contmued. 

OTHER    rOET.s    OK    THIS  PERIOD.' 

I  The  drama  was  so  well  adapted  to  rrtiect  the  thoughts  and  feelmgs 
of  the  people  of  Attica  in  the  mirn)r  of  poetry,  that  other  sorts  of  metric- 
al composition  fell  comparatively  into  tlie  background,  and  for  the  public 
in  general  assumed  the  character  rather  of  isolated  and  momentary  grat- 
ififMitions  than  of  a  poetic  expression  of  prevailing  sentiments  and  prin- 
ciplea. 

n.  Still,  however,  aome  namea  occur  well  deaenring  of  mention,  espe- 
eialfy  in  the  two  depaitmenta  of  Eltgiae  and  Epie  verae,  and  to  a  Inief 
conaaderation  of  thcfe  we  win  doTOte  the  pieaeirt  chapter,  belhve  pro- 
oeeding^to  the  more  enlarged  field  of  prose  composition. 


»  Termt.,  Prol.  Adelph.,  Id.  *  Plaut.,  Rud.  ProL,  «. 

3  Anon.^  De  Com.,  p.  xxx.  *  CtinKm,  Fatt.  Hell,,  t.  a. 

•  Yuamth  Mtu.  Pit-CUm^  vd.  Ul^  p.  le,  teqq. ;  1tMciiMNa,F<rli^.  JMsMl,  e. 

•  JflUlar,  AM.  Gr.  £if.,  roL  U.,  p.     «tgf . 
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I.  ILBOIAO  POBTRY. 

III.  Tlie  Elegy  still  continued  a  tavoiite  poetical  amaaement  while 
Attic  literature  flouriahed ;  it  remained  trae  to  one  of  its  partietilBr  dMfg- 
nations,  to  enliYen  the  banquet  and  to  ahed  the  gentie  hi^tA  of  a  hi^^ 
poetie  feeling  over  the  eonviYi^iUttea  of  the  feast.  Gonseqoently,  the 
fragments  of  elegies  belonging  to  this  period,  by  loir  of  Chios,  DioHraiut 
of  Athens,  Eubnds,  the  sophist,  of  Faros,  and  Canus  of  Athens,  all  spesk 
much  of  wine,  of  ihe  proper  mode  of  drinUng,  of  dancing  and  ainging  at 
banquets,  of  the  cottabus-game,  ^^  h  ich  young  people  were  then  so  fond  of, 
and  of  other  things  of  the  same  kind,  and  they  took  as  their  subject  the 
joys  of  the  banquet,  and  the  right  measure  to  be  observed  at  it.' 

IV.  This  elegiac  poetry  proceeds  on  the  principle  that  we  should  enjoy 
ourselves  in  society,  combining  the  pleasures  of  the  senses  with  intellect- 
ual gratifications,  and  not  forgetting  i)ur  higher  caUing  in  the  midst  of 
such  enjoyments.  As,  liowever,  the  thoughts  easily  passed  from  the 
festal  board  to  the  general  social  and  political  interests  of  the  times,  the 
elegy  had  political  features  also,  and  statesmen  often  expressed  in  this 
form  their  opinions  on  the  course  to  be  adopted  for  Greece  in  general, 
and  for  the  different  republics  in  particular.  This  must  have  been  the 
esse  with  the  elegies  of  Diontitos,  vho  was  a  oonsiderabte  statesman 
of  the  tune  of  Pericles,  and  led  the  Athenians  who  settled  at  Thurii  in 
the  great  Hellenie  migration  to  that  place. 

V.  The  political  tendency  appeared  attll  mme  deariy  in  the  .elegiea  of 
CiiTiAs,  the  son  oi  OaUasohnis,  in  whkdi  he  said  bluntly  tiiat  he  had 
recommended  in  the  public  assembly  that  Alcibiades  should  be  recalled, 
and  had  drawn  up  the  decree.  The  predilection  for  Lacedaemon,  which 
Critias  had  imbibed  as  one  of  the  EupatridtR,  and  as  a  friend  of  Socrates, 

.declares  itself  in  his  commendations  of  the  old  customs  which  the  Spar* 
tans  kept  up  at  their  banquets." 

VI.  From  this  elegiac  poetry,  however,  which  was  cultivated  in  the 
circle  of  Attic  training,  we  must  carefully  distinguish  the  elegies  of  An- 
TIMACHU8,'  which  wc  may  term  a  revival  of  the  love-sorrow's  of  Mimner- 
mus.  Antimachus  was  a  native  of  Claros.  He  is  usually,  however, 
called  a  Colophonian,  probably  only  because  Claros  belonged  to  the  do- 
minion of  Odophon.  He  flourished  during  the  latter  period  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war>  Antimachus  was  in  general  ii  reviver  of  aneleni  poetry; 
one  who,  keeping  sloof  from  the  strssm  of  the  new-fsshioned  Utefstnre, 
applied  himself  exclusively  to  his  own  studies,  and  on  that  very  account 
found  little  sympathy  among  the  people  of  his  own  tone,  as,  indeed,  ap- 
pears from  the  well-known  story  tlmt,  when  he  wss  reciting  his  IMoit, 
all  his  audience  left  the  room,  with  the  sin^  exception  of  PlaU^  then  a 
young  man  ^  This  want  of  sympathy,  however,  in  the  case  of  ^  Th$' 
boM  at  least,  must  have  been  greatly  increased  by  the  voluminous  nature 
of  his  poem,  since  we  arc  told  that  he  had  spun  out  his  w^ork  so  much, 
that  in  the  twenty-fourth  book  his  seven  heroes  had  not  yet  arrived  at 

•  MUller^l.c.  »  M.  ib.  >  MCII,DM.JN0«r.,«>«k 

«  Diod.  Sic.,  m.,  lOe.  A  MHUer,  L  e. 
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Thebes.*  According  to  QuintUian,  Antimachus  was  unsuccessful  in  his 
description  of  passion,  his  works  were  not  graceful,  and  were  deficient 
in  arrangement.^  His  style  also  had  not  the  simple  and  easy  flow  of  the 
Homeric  poems.  He  borrowed  expressions  and  phrases  from  the  tragic 
wziten,  and  fieqaentl J  inttoduced  Dorie  for^ 
'.  But  ibe  woik  yikkh  tirlngt  bini  tuder  the  preseat  htdd  mm  bis  elegiac 
poem  called  I^fde,  tHueh  wae  dedicated  to  the  lemembmiee  of  m  LydiaD 
maid  of  that  mmm,  yrbxm  Antimaohns  had  loved  and  eattjr  lost  .  Thte 
elegy  waa  Teqr  edefarated  in  antiquity.  It  waa  veiy  long,  and  oontiated 
of  accounts  of  the  miafintmies  of  all  the  mythical  heroes,  wbo/like  the 
poet,  had  become  unfortunate  through  the  early  deaths  of  those  whom 
they  loved.*  It  thus  contained  vast  stores  of  mythical  and  antiquarian 
information,  and  it  was  chiefly  for  this,  and  not  for  any  hi^er  and  poet^ 
ical  reason,  that  Agatharchidcs  made  im  abridgment  of  it.* 

From  what  has  here  been  stated  concerning  him,  it  will  be  seen  that 
Antimachus  was  one  of  the  forerunners  of  the  poets  of  the  AlexaHdrine 
school,  who  wrote  more  for  the  learned,  and  a  select  number  of  readers, 
than  for  the  pubUc  at  large.  The  Alexandrine  grammarians  assigned  to 
him  the  second  place  among  the  epic  poets,  and  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
preferred  hia  woika  eren  to  thoae  <tf  Homer.  The  mimeroaa  fragmenta 
of  this  poet  have  been  oolleeted  and  piAliBhed  by  SdieUenberg*  HalKlv 
IM»i6-editedwilbBlomfie]d'8CQneetioa8l7Gfle8vIx»ndon^  Some 
-additiimal  fipagmenta  aie  oontained  in  StoU'a  Anknai^eniemet  m  AMimuteM 
J^ngm.,  GdttiQg.,  1840.  Hie  epic  iiragmeata,  or  those  belonging  to  Ihe 
TTiebdis^  are  collected  in  Duntier'a  "Die  Fragm.  der  Episch.  Poes.  der 
Grieek,  Ht  auf  Alexander,''  p.  99,  seqq. ;  and  by  Dubner  in  the  Poeki  Efid 
Mmm»*  ip  Didot's  BibHothtea  Onua,  Paris,  1840. 

II.    BPIC  POETRV. 

VIT.  Tlio  mention  of  Antimachus  and  his  Tkebais  has  in  some  degree 
anticipated  the  present  head,  and  no  further  notice  of  that  work  need 
here  be  taken.  The  only  other  epic  poets  deserving  of  mention  arQ  Par 
nyasis  and  Chctrilus. 

VIII.  Panyasis  (nofiWis)  was  a  native  of  Halicarnassus,*  and  proba- 
bly the  maternal  uncle  of  Herodotus.  *He  began  to  be  known  about 
B.C.  489,  continued  in  reputation  till  B.C.  467,  in  which  year  he  is  placed 
by  Suidas,  and  was  put  to  deafli  by  Lygdamis,  tyrant  of  H&licaitiassttB, 
probably  about  the  same  time  thai  Herodotus  left  hia  native 
about  B.C.  467.'  Ancient  writers  mention  two  poems  by  Panyasis.  Of 
these  the  most  ceielHnted  was  ^titled  Seradeia  COpdcXcM)  or  Heraeteia$ 
CB^McXtidb),  and  gave  a  detailed  aeoount  of  the  exploits  of  Hereules.  It 
consisted  of  <burteen  books  and  nine  thousand  versess^and  appears,  aa 
fkr  as  we  esn  judge  ftom  the  references  to  it  in  aneient  writers,  to  have 


1  Porph,  ad  Horat.t  Ep.  ad  Pis.,  146. 

a  QhM.,  X.,  1, 5S.  Compare  Dim.  JfoL,  Jit  Varb,  Comp.,  St. 

3  Schol.  ad  Nicand.,  Therinr.,  3.  «  Plut.,  Consol.  ad  Apollon.,  p.  10^^,  B. 

*  Phot.,  mi,  p.  171,  ed.  IkJckcr.  6  PattMa».,z.,6,6i  Cton.  Ate.,  Strom., 53. 
1  ClimtoH,  Fast.  HeU.,  sub  annu  469, 457.  j 
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passed  over  briefly  the  adventures  oi  the  hero  which  had  been  related  by 
previous  poelii,  and  to  have  dwelt  chiefly  upon  his  exploits  in  Asia,  Libya, 
dec.  An  outline  of  the  contents  of  the  various  books,  as  far  as  they  can 
be  restored,  is  given  by  Mailer,  in  an  appendix  to  his  work  on  the  Doii- 
ans.^  The  other  poem  of  Panyasis  bore  the  aame  oCiMMi  ftaNidKiMi 
oontained  seven  thousand  verses.  It  gave  the^  hbfbmif  M  Mttm^Dot- 
dnis,aiid'th^Ioiiieeolonies.  Soidas  say4hwas<wxitteEii^»MiMM»( 
but  it  is  improbable  that,  at  so  evrijr  a  period,  a  poem^of  sbsH  irMftfi 
was  written  sinqily  in  pentameters;  stOl,  as  no  ftagmwrts  luMre  m0» 
down  to  us,  we  have  no^  certain  information  on  the  sobjeot  -  ^  -^irr^ 

We  do  not  know  what  impression  the  poems  of  Panyasis  uie  upon 
his  contemporaries  and  their  immediate  descendants,  but  it  was  probably 
not  prreat.  since  he  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  preat  Greek  writers 
But  in  liitcr  times  his  works  were  extensively  read,  and  mucli  admired. 
The  AlexaiKiriiio  <:rainniariaiis  ranked  him  with  Homer,  Hesiod,  Pisan- 
drr.  and  Anlnnarhus,  as  one  of  llir  five  principal  ei)ic  poets,  and  some 
even  went  so  iar  as  to  c<»Mii)ar('  liirn  with  Horner.^  Panyasis  occupied 
an  intermediate^  i)()sition  between  thr  later  rycHc  poets  and  the  studied 
eflbrts  of  Autimachns,  wlio  is  staled  lo  iiave  been  his  pupil.  From  two 
of  the  loniprest  fraguicnts  which  have  come  down  to  us,  it  appears  that 
Panyasis  kcpi  close  to  the  <M  Ionic  form  of  epic  poetry,  and  had  imbfted 
BO  small  portion  of  the  Homeric  spnrit.*  The  fragments  of  flto  AmsdiM 
are  given  in  the  collections  of  the  Greek  poets  by  Winterton^  9Midi« 
BdMonade,  and  Gaisford ;  in  PiiBtaer's  Fragments  ofCtreekapiDiiacfajr^ 
in  Tisdiimer*s  De  Pamftutidiu  Vita  et  Carmimhma  DisMtrUUU,  VnkiaLi  Mtti; 
and  in  Funcke's      PamfomiU  Vita  mc  Poui  DisserUiioi  Baun,  l9iK^^  d 

IX.  CH(£RiLi'i<  (Xotpikas)  or  Chcbkillus  (Xo^iAAvr)/  a  native  of  Samos. 
was  bom  about  B.C.  470,  and  died  at  the  court  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia, consequently  not  later  than  B.C.  :iU'J,  which  was  the  last  year 
of  Archelaus.  Suidas  says  that  Chu^rilus  was  a  slave  at  Samos,  and  \\  as 
distinguished  for  his  beauty;  that  he  ran  away,  and  rrsidcd  witli  Hero- 
dotus, from  uboiu  he  acciuired  a  taste  for  literature  ;  and  that  he  turned 
his  attention  subsequently  to  poetry.  Atbenanis  states  that  ("luerilus  re- 
ceived from  Archelaus,  after  haviiiir  taken  up  his  residence  at  ins  court, 
four  minee  a  day,'  and  spent  it* all  upon  good  living  {o^o^yiay).  Chceri- 
loa  was  the  aut)ior  of  an  epic  poem  on  the  wars  of  the  Greeks  witii  Da- 
nua  and  Xerxes.  The  exact  title  of  the  work,  howew^  iatnot  known. 

pnay  have  been  nc/xruuL  It  is  remarkable  as  time  6«dip(rt  attempt  to 
eetebiate  in  epip  verse  events,  whidi  were  nearly  cxmtempoittry  with  the 
poet*s  life.  ,  Of  its  character  we  may  form  some  ooi^e^timjMffiPIINAfi^ 
nection  between  the  poet  and  Herodotus.  There,  aie  9^;^St^lfllti§itti0l^ 
served  by  Aristotle  from  the  Prooemimn;*  by  Fphorus,  fioQiftltht  descrip- 
tion of  Dariiis's  bridge  of  boats,  in  which  the  Scythianf^ir^znentioqpdbl^ 
by  .iosephus,  from  the  catalogue  of  the  nations  in  the  army  of  Xerzea> 

>  Vd.  i.,  p.  532,  Eng.  tnoul.  .  \ 

s  Compare  SukLy «.  v. ;  iMosy*^  De  VtL  Ser^,  Gotf.,  e.  t,  p.  410,  ed.  Mitm,'.  ^ 

»  Smith,  Diet.  Bioirr.,  9,  «.  ♦  IkLA  *  Athen.,  viii.,  p.  345,  JC 
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maaag  whom  were  the  Jews  ;^  and  oilier  ftignints,  the  place  of  whieh 
is  nnoertain.  The  chief  action  of  the  poem  appears  to  have  been  the  hal- 
tie  of  Selamis.  The  high  estimation  in  which  Cticerihis  was  held  is  proved 

by  his  reception  into  the  epic  canon  ;  from  which,  however,  he  was  atjain 
expelled  by  the  Alexandrine  grammarians,  and  Antimachus  was  put  m  his 
place,  on  account  of  a  statement  which  was  made  on  the  authority  of 
HeracUdes  Ponticus,  that  Plato  very  much  preferred  Antimachus  to  Choe- 
rilus.'  The  great  inferiority  of  Chcprilus  to  Homer  m  his  sinules  is  no- 
ticed by  Aristotle.  Chcerilus  must  not  be  conlouiided  with  liic  worlhlobs 
poet  of  the  same  name,  a  native  of  lasos,  and  one  of  the  train  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  of  whom  Horace  makes  mention.  The  fragments  of 
ChceriliiB  are  given  by  Nake»  "  CharUi  SamU  FragmiHlOt"  Lips.,  1817. 


CHAPTER  XXXU. 

FOURTH  OR  ATTIC  PERIOD— conttnuerf. 

PROSE  WRITINOS.' 

I.  Wk  have  seen  both  tragedy  and  comedy,  in  their  latter  days,  grad- 
ually sinking  into  prose  ;  and  this  has  shown  us  that  prose  was  the  most 
powerful  instrument  in  the  literature  of  the  time,  and  has  made  us  the 
more  curious  to  investigate  its  tendency,  its  progress,  and  its  develop- 
ment. 

II.  The  cultivation  of  prose  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  period  which 
intervened  between  the  Persian  war  and  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Before  this  time  every  attempt  at  prose  composition  was  either  so  little 
lemoved  Aom  the  colloquial  style  of  the  day,  as  to  forfeit  all  claim  to  be 
oonaideTed  as  a  wntten  language,  properly  so  called ;  or  else  owed  all  its 
channs  and  splendor  to  an  imitation  of  tbe  dietunt  and  the  fonns  of  words 
fimnd  in  poetry,  which  attnned  to  compieteneBa  apd  maturily  many  hnnd- 
ned  yeaxB  before  the  rise  of  a  prose  literature. 

III.  .  In  considering  the  history  of  Attic  prose,  we  pfopose  to  give  a 
view  of  the  general  character  of  the  works  of  the  prose  writers,  and  their 
relation  to  the  circumstances  and  intellectual  energy  of  the  Athenian 
people.  And,  in  order  to  effect  this  in  the  clearest  and  most  satisfactory 
manner,  we  will  divide  the  remainder  of  the  ])respnt  period  into  three 
great  branches,  namely,  the  School  of  History,  the  School  of  Elo- 
quence, and  the  School  uk  Philos^ophy,  giving  an  account  of  the  most 
prominent  individuals  connected  witli  each. 

I.   SCHOOL  OP  HX8T0BY. 

IV.  Thucydidbs  (jBwkvU^s),*  the  great  Athenian  historian,^  was  the  son 
of  Ohmis*  or  Orolns*  and  Hegesipyle..  According  to  a  stalemepl  of  Pam- 
phila,  a  f<Hnale  histonan  in  the  time  of  Nero,  and  who  is  cited  by  GeDins, 

^  JMcpA.  c.  Apkm.,  i.,  29;  toI.  iL,  p.  4M,  ed.  Hav. 

*  PnelitB,CmmkimM,Tim^9,».  *  JIBilcr,  IR»r.  <ar.  £«n  vol.  U.,  p.  66. ' 

*  amitK  Diet,  JKofr., «. «.        i  •  Tkueg/iL,  iv.,  104.       •  MareOU^  Fif.  TimBgiti  - 
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he  was  forty  ycarf?  of  nsc  at  the  commencf'mcnt  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  or  13. C.  431,  and,  accordingly,  he  was  horn  B.C.  471.  Kriiger  at- 
tenipts  to  show,  indeed,  on  the  authority  of  Marcellinus,  that  Thucydides 
was  only  about  twenty-five  years  of  ape  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war ;  but  he  relies  too  much  on  his  own  interpretation  of  certain  words 
of  Thucydides,  which  are  by  no  means  free  ftom  ambiguity  {alafay^/ifyos 
T^TikiKuf).^  He  is  said  to  iMTe  been  oomiected  with  the  family  of  Cii^^ 
and  we  know  that  Miltiadea,  the  oon^nesor  at  Marathon,  married  Hega- 
aipylet  the  daughter  of  a  Thracian  king  named  CNoms,*  bj  whom  she  be- 
eame  the  mother  of  Cimon ;  whence  it  has  been  eonjeetmed,  with  muoh 
probability,  that  the  mother  of  Thnqrdidea  waa  a  grand-danghter  of  Bfil- 
tiadea  and  Hegesipyle. 

There  is  a  story  in  Luoian*  of  Herodotus  baring  read  his  history  at  the 
Olympic  games  to  the  assembled  Greeks;  and  Suidas  adds,  that  Thu- 
cydides, then  a  boy.  was  present,  and  shed  tears  of  emulation  ;  a  presage 
of  his  own  future  historical  distinction.  This  story,  of  which  we  have 
already  made  mention  in  the  account  given  by  us  of  Herodotus,  has  been 
discus.sed  most  completely  by  Dahlmann,*  as  we  there  remarked,  and 
been  rejected  as  a  mere  fable.  Thucydides  is  said  to  have  been  instruct- 
ed in  oratory  by  Antiphon,  and  in  philosophy  by  Anaxagoras,  but  whether 
these  statements  are  to  be  received  can  not  be  detennined.  It  is  certain, 
boweTer,  that,  being  an  Athenian  of  a  good  Ihmily,  and  living  in  a  city 
which  was  the  centre  of  Greek  ciriliiation,  he  mnst  bsTe  had  the  best 
possible  education.  That  he  was  a  man  of  great  ability  and  of  oultiTated 
nndeistaading,  his  wmk  itself  dearly  shows.  He  infonns  ns  that  he 
possessed  gold  mines  in  that  part  of  Tlurace  which  Is  oiqiosite  to  the  Isl- 
and of  Thasos,  and  that  he  was  a  person  of  the  greatest  influence  among 
those  in  that  quarter.*  This  prr^perty,  according  to  some  accounts,  he  had 
from  his  ancestors ;  according  to  other  accounts,  he  married  a  rich  Woman 
of  Scaptesyle,  and  received  these  mines  as  a  portion  with  her. 

Suidas  says  that  Thucydides  left  a  son,  called  Timoth<Mis  ;  and  a  daugh- 
ter also  is  mentioned,  who  is  said  to  have  written  the  eighth  book  of  the 
history.  Thucydides  was  one  of  those  who  suflered  from  the  great  plague 
of  Athens,  and  one  of  the  few  who  recovered.* 

We  have  no  trustworthy  evidence  of  Thucydides  having  distinguished 
himself  as  an  orator,  though  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  did,  for  his  orator- 
Icsl  talent  is  shown  by  the  speeches  whidi  he  has  inserted  in  his  history. 
He  wte,  however,  employBd  In  a  military  capacity,  and  was  in  command 
of  an  Adienian  squadron  of  seven  ships  at  Thasos,  B.C.  484,  when  Eudes, 
who  commanded  in  Amphipolis,  sent  Ibr  his  assistance  against  Bnsidaa, 
who  was  before  that  town  with  an  army.  Brasidas,  fearing  the  arrival  of 
a  superior  force,  offered  favorable  terms  to  Amphipolis,  which  were  read- 
ily accepted,  for  there  were  few  Athenians  in  the  place,  and  the  rest  did 
not  wish  to  make  resistance.  Tluicydides  arrived  at  Eion,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Stjrymon,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  on  which  Amphipohs  aur< 


>  Thueyd.,  ▼.,  26  ;  Poppo,  ad  toe. 
3  Lucian,  Herod,  a.  AiL^  L,  Mff. 
•  T^tacyd.,  iv.,  106. 


a  Ilerod.,  99. 

*  Life  of  Herodotutf  p.  8^  M^y.,  Bof .  tftsaL 

•  Id.,  ii.,  48. 
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rendered ;  and  though  he  was  too  late  to  save  Amphipolis,  he  pretented 
Eion  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.*  In  conscqiifnee  of  this 
failure,  Thiieydides  became  an  exile,  probably  to  avoid  a  severer  punish- 
ment, that  of  death,  for  such  appears  to  have  been  the  penalty  of  a  failure 
like  his,  though  he  may  have  done  the  t>est  that  lie  could.  According  to 
Marcellinus,  Cleon,  who  was  at  that  time  in  great  favor  with  the  Atheni- 
ans, excited  j)opular  suspicion  against  the  unfortunate  commander.  Thu- 
cydides  simply  says  that  he  lived  in  exile  twenty  years  after  the  affair  of 
Amphipolis,'  but  he  does  not  my  wtkefher  it  was  a  volutaiy  exile  er  a 
'paiiiADieBt. 

There  are  ▼arioae  anteuetfr wthy  aceonats  ae  to  lua  plileea  of  reaidem 
dmin^hia  exile ;  hat  we  may  eonelade  ttiat  he  oonfd  riot  aafeij  reside  io 
any  place  whidi  was  jmder  Atheidaa  doaiiiiion»  and,  aa  he  kept  hie  eye 
OD  the  events  of  the  war,  he  must  ha^e  Irred  in  those  parts  whidi  be* 

longed  to  the  l^partan  affiance.  His  own  words  certainly  imply  that,  diir> 
ing  his  exile,  he  spent  mnoh  of  his  time  either  in  the  Peloponnesus  or  ill 
places  which  were  under  Peloponnesian  influence;'  and  his  work  was 
the  result  of  his  own  experience  and  observations.  His  minute  descrip- 
tion of  Syracuse  and  the  neighborhood  leads  to  the  probable  conchision 
that  ho  was  personally  acquainted  with  the  localities;  and,  if  he  visited 
Sicily,  it  is  prof>able  that  he  also  saw  some  parts  of  Southern  Italy ;  in- 
deed, an  anonymous  biographer  speaks  of  his  having  been  at  Sybaris. 
Bat  it  is  rather  too  bold  a  conjecture  to  make,  as  some  have  done,  that 
(Horns  and  his  sonThncydides  went  out  in  the  eolony  to  Thnrii,  B.C.  443, 
which  was  joined  by  Herodotas,  and  the  onrtor  Lysias,  ^en  a  young  man;  ' 
Thucydidea  aaya  that  he  lived  in  exile  twenty  years  aad  aa  his  exile 
eoDunenoed  in  the  beghudng  of  B.0. 4S8,  he  have  retomed  to  Athena 
tai  the  beginning  of  B.C.  408,  abont  fte  time  when  Thrasybiidna  hbersted 
Athens.  ThaOydides  is  said  to  have  been  aaaaaainaified  at  Athena  aoon 
after  his  retnm ;  bat  other  aecennta  plaoe  hia  death  in  Thrace.  There 
ia'a  genera]  agreement,  however,  among  the  ancient  authorities  that  he 
came  to  a  violent  end.    His  death  can  not  be  placed  later  than  B.C.  401. 

The  time  when  he  composed  his  work  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute: 
He  himself  informs  us  that  he  was  busy  in  collecting  materials  all  through 
the  war,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,*  and,  of  course,  he  would  register 
them  as  he  got  them.  Plutarch  says  that  he  wrote  the  work  in  Thrace  ; 
and  his  words  mean  the  whole  work,  as  he  does  not  qualify  them ;  but 
the  work,  in  the  shape  in  which  we  have  it,  was  certainly  not  finished  un- 
til after  the  dose  of  the  war ;  and  he  was  probably  engaged  upon  it  at  the 
tina  of  hla  dea^ 

A  qoestien  haa  also  arisen  aa  to  the  aiithanildp  of  the  eighth  and  last 
book  ofThnoydidea,  which  breaks.oirin  the  twenty<4nt  year  of  tfie  war, 
B.G.  411.  It  diflbia  flom  all  the  ottier  hooka  in  oontahiing  no  apeeohes, 
and  it  haa  alao  been  supposed  to  be  inferior  to  the  rest  as  a  piece  of  com- 
position. Accordingly,  several  anoient  critics  supposed  that  the  eighth 
book  was  not  by  Thucydides  ;  some  attributed  it  to  his  daughter,  and  some 
to  Xenophon  or  TTaOopompu*,  because  both  of  them  continued  the  history. 
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The  words  with  which  Xenophon's  Hellenica  commence  (fura  8«  ravra) 

may  chiclly  have  led  to  the  siipimsiUDii  lliat  lie  was  the  author,  lor  his 
work  is  made  lo  appear  as  a  continuation  of  that  of  Thucydides  ;  but  this 
argument  is  in  itself  of  little  weight ;  and,  besides,  both  the  style  of  the 
eighth  book  is  different  from  that  of  Xenophon,  and  the  manner  of  treat- 
ing the  subject,  for  the  division  of  the  year  into  summers  and  winters, 
which  Thucydides  has  observed  in  his  tirst  seven  books,  is  continued  in 
the  eighth,  but  is  not  (jbserved  by  Xenophon.  The  rhetorical  style  of 
Theopompus  also,  which  was  the  characteristic  of  his  wTiting,  renders  it 
improbable  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  eighth  book.  It  seems  the  sim- 
plest supposition  to  consider  Thucydides  himself  as  the  author  of  this 
book,  since  he  names  himself  as  the  author  twice  (viii.,  6,  60) ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  he  had  not  the  opportunity  of  revising  it  with  the  same  care 
as  the  first  seven  Ixxjks.  It  is  stated  by  an  ancient  writer  that  Xenophon 
made  the  work  of  Thucydides  known,  which  may  be  true,  as  he  wrote  the 
rtrst  two  books  of  his  Hellenica,  or  the  part  which  now  ends  with  the  sec- 
ond book,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  history. 

The  work  of  Thucydides,  from  the  commencement  of  the  second  book, 
is  clironologically  divided  into  winters  ami  summers,  and  each  summer  and 
winter  make  a  year.'  His  summer  comprises  the  time  from  the  vernal  to 
the  autumnal  equinox,  and  the  winter  comprises  the  period  from  the  au- 
tumnal to  the  vernal  equinox.  The  division  into  books  and  chapters  was 
probably  made  by  the  Alexandrine  critics.  There  is  nothing  in  the  work 
itself  which  gives  the  least  intimation  that  the  division  into  books  was  part 
of  the  author's  design  ;  and,  in  fact,  this  same  division  into  books  is  made 
in  a  very  arbitrary  and  clumsy  way.  For  instance,  the  seventh  book 
ought  to  end  with  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  eighth  book  ;  and  the  seventh 
chapter  of  the  eighth  book  ought  to  be  the  first.  There  was  a  division 
of  the  work  also  into  nine  books,'  and  a  still  later  division  into  thirteen 
books.  The  title  of  the  work,  as  well  as  the  division  into  books,  is  prob- 
ably che  act  of  the  critics  or  grammarians.  The  titles  vary  in  the  MSS., 
but  the  simple  one  of  Jivy-ypatp^  is  that  which  is  most  appropriate  to  the 
author's  own  expression.  ©ouki/S/Stjj  'Ad-nvcuos  ^wtypa^t  Thvir6KtfjLov,  k.t.X.^ 

'ilie  history  of  the  Pcloponnesian  war  opens  the  second  book  of  Thu- 
cydides, and  the  first  is  introductory  to  the  histor>'.  He  begins  his  first 
book  by  observing  that  the  Pcloponnesian  war  was  the  most  important 
event  in  Grecian  history,  which  he  shows  by  a  rapid  review  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Greeks,  from  the  earliest  periods  to  the  commencement  of 
the  war  (i.,  1-21).  After  his  introductory  chapters,  he  proceeds  to  ex- 
plain the  alleged  grounds  and  causes  of  the  war.  The  real  cause  was,  he 
says,  the  Spartan  jealousy  of  the  Athenian  power.  His  narrative  is  in- 
terrupted (c.  89-118),  after  he  has  come  to  the  time  when  the  Lacedae- 
monians resolved  on  war,  by  a  digression  on  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  power  of  Athens  ;  a  period  which  had  been  either  omitted  by  other 
writers,  or  treated  imperfectly,  and  with  little  regard  to  chronology,  as  by 
Hellanicus  in  his  Attic  history  (c.  97).  He  resumes  his  narrative  (c.  119) 
with  the  negotiations  which  preceded  the  war ;  but  this  leails  to  another 

'  Thunjd.,  ii  .  !  -  ;>jW  Sic,  xii..  21.  ^  ntucffJ  ,  i.Tl 
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digression  of  some  length  on  the  treason  of  Pausanias  (c.  128-134)  and 

thp  exile  of  Themistoclea  (c  135-138).    H6  concludes  the  book  with  the 
speech  of  Pericles,  who  advised  tho  Athenians  to  refuse  the  demands  of 
the  Peloponnesians  ;  and  his  subject,  as  already  observed,  begins  with  - 
the  second  book. 

A  history,  intended  by  its  author  as  "  an  eternal  possession,"  which 
treats  of  so  many  events  that  took  place  at  remote  spots,  could  only  be 
written,  in  the  time  of  Thucydides,  by  a  man  who  took  great  pains  to 
ascmtain  facts  by  penonal  inquiry.  In  modem  times,  facts  are  made 
koown  by  printing  as  soon  ss  they  ooenr;* and  the  printed  reeords  of  the 
day,  newspapers  and  the  like,  axe*  often  the  only  evidence  of  numy  ftets 
which  become  histiwy.  When  we  know  the  cerdess  way  in -which  Ads 
axe  now  reported  and  recorded  by  Teiy  incompetent  persons,  often  tqion 
▼ery  indifl^nt  and  hearmy  testunony,  and  compare  with  such  reccMs 
the  pains  that  Thucydides  took  to  ascertain  the  chief  events  of  a  war 
with  which  he  was  contemporary,  in  wfaidi  he  took  a  share  as  a  cora> 
mander,  the  opportunities  ^hich  his  means  allowed,  his  great  abilities, 
and  serious  earnest  charactpr,  it  is  a  fair  conclusion  that  we  have  a  more 
exact  history  of  a  long,  eventful  period  by  Thucydides  than  we  have  of 
any  i)eriod  in  modern  history,  equally  long  and  equally  eventful.  His 
whole  work  shows  the  most  scrupulous  care  and  diligence  in  ascertain- 
ing facts,  while  his  strict  attention  to  chronology,  and  the' importance 
that  he  attaches  to  it,  are  additional  proofs  of  his  historical  accuracy. 
His  narrative  is  brief  and  concise :  it  generally  contains  bare  facts  ex- 
pressed' in  the  fewest  possible  words  i  and  when  we  consider  what  pains 
it  most  have  cost  him  to  ascertain  these  Ihcts,  we  admire  the  self-deniiQ 
of  a  writer  who  is  satisfied  with  giving  ^ts  in  their  naked  brevity,  with- 
out ofnament,  without  any  parade  of  his  personid  importance,  and  of  the 
trouble  that  his  matter  cost  him.  '  A  sinj^  chapter  must  sometimes  have 
represented  the  labor  of  many  days  and  weeks.  Such  a  principle  of  his- 
torical composition  is  the  evidence  of  a  great  and  elevated  mind.  The 
history  of  Thucydides  only  makes  an  octavo  volume  of  moderate  size ; 
many  a  modern  writer  would  have  spun  it  out  to  a  dozen  volumes,  and 
so  have  spoiled  it.  A  work  that  is  for  all  ages  must  contain  much  in  lit- 
tle compass.* 

Tliucydides  seldom  makes  reflections  in  tlio  course  of  his  narrative. 
Occasionally  he  has  a  chapter  of  political  and  moral  observations,  ani- 
mated by  the  keenest  perceptions  of  the  motives  of  action  and  the  moral 
character  of  man.  Many  of  his  speeches  are  political  essays,  or  materia 
als  finr  them :  they  are  not  mere  imaginati<ms  of  his  own  for  riietorical 
effiset ;  they  contain  the  general  sense  of  what  wi(s  actually  delivered  as 
nearly  as  he  could  ascertain,  and  in  many  instances  he  had  good  opportu- 
nities of  knowing  what  was  said,  for  he  heard  some  speeches  delivered.* 
His  opportunities,  his  talents,  has  (^uuraeter,  and  his  subrjeot  all  combined 
to  produce  a  work  that  stands  alone,  and  in  its  kind  has  neither  ecfual 
nor  rival.  His  pictnies  are  sometimes  striking  and  tragic,  an  effect  pro- . 
dueed  ty  severe  simphcity  and  minute  particularity.   Such  is  the  de- 
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scription  of  the  plapue  of  Athens.  Such  also  is  the  incomparable  hisUny 
of  the  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily,  and  its  melancholy  temiination. 

A  man  who  thmka  profoundly  will  have  a  form  of  expression  which  is 
st;iiiii>tMl  with  the  character  of  his  mind;  and  the  style  of  Thucydides  ii 
accordingly  concise,  vigorous,  and  energetic.  We  feel  that  all  the  WOffds 
were  intended  to  have  a  meaning :  none  of  ttflm  m  idle*  Tel  be  is 
MMuetimeahuiiiaiidobaeare;  and  probably  ha  was  ao  eien  to  hia  owi 
countrymen.  Some  of  hia  sentences  are  my  involTod,  and  the  ooonee- 
tion  and  dependence  of  the  parte  are  often  diffionlt  to  seize.  Cioero,tm- 
donbiedly  a  good  Gieek  aeholar,  Ibond  him  diffleolt:^  he  aaya  that  ths 
apeeefaea  etatain  so  many  obscure  and  impenetrable  sentences  as  to  be 
aeaicely  intelligible ;  and  this,  he  adds,  is  a  very  gnat  deibct  in  the  laiir 
goage  of  pohtieal  iiie  {m  mrmHtm  eissfO- 

TKXT   AND  EDITIONS  OF  THUrVDIDES. 

The  firtt  thing  that  is  requisite  in  readin?  ThacydideH  is  to  hnve  a  good  text,  estab- 
Uahetl  on  a  coUatioa  of  the  MSS>.,  and  ikxa  we  owe  to  iiekker.  Those  who  were  accu*- 
tomed  to  read  Tbaeydides  in  mieli  s  t«xt  as  Dnker**  can  aatlmate  Ouir  oUlgatloM  ts 
Bekker.  For  tin-  understanding  orthc  text,  a  sound  krunvlodge  of  tht-  laiiffuagc,  and  the 
ns8istr»nrc  of  the  brst  critics  art'  nect'SBary,  and  perh^iis  nearly  all  has  been  done  in 
this  dupanment  that  can  be  done.  But,  after  all,  a  careAil  and  repeated  study  of  the 
otigiaat  to  neaessary  is  order  to  sstoiand  it»  FortiwUlasmttMi  aTtlMlaztsgnil 
waasH  of  geographical  and  historical  knowledge  is  requisite ;  and  here  also  the  critics 
havf  not  lii  t'ii  u\U'.  To  di  rivc  all  tho  advantatrr,  however,  from  the  work  that  may  be 
derived  fur  political  instruction,  we  must  study  it ;  and  here  the  critics  give  little  help, 
teMWfetoatlilnffllMysildomflMddtowldi,aiidMCollaawMhsiieoss8.  HN«,tlMa, 
a  SBSn  aiitst  be  his  own  commentator  { Init  a  great  deal  arfghl  bo  dona  bjr  a  oosqMlMt 
band  in  UluBtratinK  Thucydides  as  a  political  writer. 3 

The  Greek  text  was  llrst  published  by  Aldus,  Venice,  1502,  fol.,  aiid  the  scholia  were 
pabttabed  in  tbe  fUlowtiif  year.  Tbe  lint  Lattn  traaalatioii,  wbleb  was  by  Valla,  was 
printed  befbre  1500,  and  reprinted  at  Paria,  1513,  ft>l.,  and  frequently  after  that  date,  ns 
Qrsi  edition  of  the  Greok  text  accompanied  by  a  Latin  vemion  was  that  of  11.  Stephens, 
1564,  ful^  the  Latin  version  being  that  of  Valla,  revined  by  Stephens.  This  weii-pnntsd 
edition  eontains  tbe  sebolis,  tbe  lift  ofTbaeydldea  by  Maroelllnns,  and  an  anonymons 
life  of  the  historian.  The  edition  of  Bekker,  Berlin,  18'2I,  ?,  vols.  8vo  (reprinted  Oxford. 
3  vols.  8vo,  1624),  forms  an  epoch  in  the  editions  of  Thucydides.  and,  as  reirards  the 
text,  renders  it  onneceeaary  to  consult  any  which  are  of  prior  date.  Among  the  beat 
editions  ainee  tiie  appearanee  of  Bekker*a  we  may  mention  that  of  Poppa,  Leipiif,  10 
vols.  8vo,  1S21-3S,  of  which  two  volumes  are  filled  with  Prolegomena;  of  Ilaack,  with 
selections  (Vom  the  scholia,  and  short  notes,  Leipz.,  1820,  2  vols.  8vo,  reprinted  Lond., 
1823,  2  vols.  8vo ;  of  GOUer,  Leipz.,  1826, 2  vols,  bvo  ;  2d  edit.,  1636,  2  vols.  8vo ;  the  first 
oditioB  of  whWh^rss  reprinted  st  London,  18SS,  in  1  tsI.  Sro;  of  Arnold,  (hdbrd,  MO- 
SS, 3  vols.  8vo;  2d  edit.,  Oxford,  1840-42,  3  vols. ;  3d  edit.,  with  copious  indexes,  Ox- 
ford, 1847,3  vols. ;  of  Hloonifleld.Lond.,  1830,  3  vols,  small  Svo  (school  edition),  enlarged 
and  reprinted,  Lond.,  1842,  2  vols.  Svo ;  of  Ilaso,  in  Didot's  BibUotkeca^  Paris,  1839 ;  of 
Krtger,  with  grsnunattcal  sad  brief  explanatory  notes,  fbr  sebools,  Berlin,  1648,  t 
vols.  Svo ;  and  of  Poppo  (sSiMX>l  edition),  with  brlsf  OOlaS,  Brflirt  and  Oottaa,  ISM^ 
still  incomplete.  To  these  may  be  added  the  edition  of  Gail,  containing  the  Greek  text, 
the  scholia,  the  variations  of  thirteen  manuscripts  of  the  Bibliothuque  du  Roi,  a  Latin 
▼oaton  eurreeted,  and  a  Freneb  Tersion,  witb  notee,  bistmriesl  and  philologieal,  Firis, 
iM7-6, 1*  vols.  8vo. 

Amonff  the  subsidiary  works  for  the  study  of  Thucydides  may  be  mentioned  *'  Vnter- 
tuckungen  iiber  da*  Lebcn  de»  Thucydides,"  Berlin,  1832,  by  Kriiger,  and  Dodwell's  An- 
ueUet  TlwydUn  ef  Xcnophontei^^  Oxford,  1702,  4to. 

>  £Vc.,  Orator,  c.  9.  a  SfliiUk,  Diet.  Utogr,,  s,  v. 
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V.  Xenophon  (s,evo<pwv),^  the  Athenian,  was  the  son  of  Gryllus,  and  a 
native  of  the  demus  of  Erclieia.  The  only  extant  hiography  of  him  is  by 
Diogenes  Laertius,  which,  as  usual,  is  carciesbly  written ;  but  this  biog- 
raphy and  the  scattered  notices  of  ancient  writers,  combined  with  what 
mair  be  collected  from  Xeoopbon's  own  works,  are  the  only  materials  for 
Ub  ]ifb..  Hiere  is  no  diieet  auUumty  either  fyt  tbe  time  of  Xenophon** 
luth  or  deatib,  but  tlieae  dates  may  be  approximated  to  witii  maonaUe 
probabili^..  Laeitwig  and  StiaW  state  that  Sociatee  aated  Xeno|aion^ 
lUe  at  the  battle  of  BeUam,  B.G.4S4k  a  IIr^  which  theie  seema  no  veasoa 
finr  rejecting,  and  turn  which  it  may  be  infened  that  Xenophon  waa  bom . 
aboat  B.C.  444.  In  his  HcUcnkay  he  mentions  the  assassination  of  Alex* 
ander  of  Pherse,^  which  took  place  B.C.  357,^  and  Xenophon,  of  course, 
was  alive  in  that  year.  This  agrees  well  enough  with  Luoian's  state- 
ment,* that  Xenophon  attained  the  age  of  above  ninety.  There  has  been 
much  (liscuysion,  also,  as  to  the  age  of  Xenophon  at  the  time  of  his  join- 
ing tjie  expedition  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  B.C.  401  ;  and  the  dispute  turns 
on  the  point  whether  he  was  then  a  young  man,  between  twenty  and 
llurty,  or  a  man  of  forty  and  upward.  Those  who  make  him  a  young 
man  must  reject  tbe  evidence  as  to  the  battle  of  Dehum  ;  but  they  rdy 
oa  att  eaqnessioa  in  the  Anabasis,*  mliere  he  is  called  MMsmt.  In  liila 
paange,  howefer,  the  best  MSS.  read  "  Theopompaa**  in  {dace  of  **  Xeii> 
opiMB;*!  and  it  may  also  be  remaiked  that  the  tenn  mminiM  waa  not 
eonfined  to  yoong  men,  bat  waa  sometimea  appliad  to  men  of  forty  at 
least  M oreoTer,  Xenophon  aeemed  to  Seothes'  old  enoogfa  to  have  a 
nunriageable  daughter.  The  most  probable  conclusion,  then,  seems  to  be^ . 
that  XeiK^on  waa  not  under  forty  at  the  time  when  he  joined  the  anpy 
of  Cyros. 

Xenophon  is  said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Socrates  at  an  early  age,  which 
is  consistent  with  the  intimacy  which  might  have  arisen  from  Socrates 
saving  his  life.  Philostratus  states  that  he  also  received  instruction  fr{)m 
Prodicus  of  Ceos,  during  the  time  that  he  was  a  prisoner  in  Bceotia,  hut 
nothing  is  known  of  this  captivity  of  Xenophon  from  any  other  authority. 
Photius*  states  that  he  was  also  a  pupil  of  Isocrates,  which  may  be  true, 
though  Isocratea  was  yoanger  than  Xenophon,  having  been  bom  in  B.G. 
486.  Aasfherqaestionoonneeted  with  the  life  of  Xenophon  is  that  wl^ 
has  leiSBrenoe  to  the  statement  of  Diogenea  Laertins,  namely,  that  Xen- 
ophon made  known  the  books  of  Tbncydides,  wtiiD\k  were  then  unknown. 
This  point,  however,  haa  been  already  oonridered  in  the  alcetoh  we  have 
jast  giTon  of  the  life  of  Tbneydides. 

In  B.C.  401  Xenophon  went  to  Sardes,  to  Cyrus  the  younger,  the  broth- 
er of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  king  of  Persia.  He  tells  us  himseli^  in  the 
Anabasis,^  the  circumstances  under  which  he  went.  Proxpnus,  Xcno- 
phon's  friend,  was  then  with  Cyrus,  and  he  invited  Xenophon  to  come, 
and  promised  to  introduce  him  to  Cjrrus.  Xenophon  took  the  advice  of 
iSocrates,  who,  fearing  that  Xenophon  might  incur  the  displeasure  of  the 

-pfSSJ  '  \  :. 

^  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  a.  v.  »  Strab.,  p.  403.  '  Hi  Urn.,  vi.,  4,  39. 
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Athenians  if  he  attached  himself  to  Cyrus,  inasmuch  as  Cyrus  was  sup- 
posed to  have  given  the  Lacedaemonians  aid  in  their  recent  wars  against 
Athens,  advised  Xenophon  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Delphi.  Xenophon 
went  to  Delphi,  aad  asked  Apolio  to  what  gods  he  should  sacriiice  and 
make  Ms  towb  in  order  to  secure  success  in  the  enterprise  wbidi  he 
meditated.  The  god  gave  him  his  answer,  hot  Soomtes  hlamed-him  far 
not  asking  whether  he  shooU  undertake  the  voyage  or  not  However, 
as  he  had  obtained  an  answer  firom  the  god,  Soerates  advised  him  to  go^ 
mni  aooordingly  Xenophon  set  out  for  Sardes,  where  he  iound  Cyrus  and 
Prozenus  jiist  ready  to  leave  the  oi^  on  an  eipedition.  This  story  is 
^aracteristic  both  of  Socrates  and  Xenophon. 

It  was  given  out  by  C>tus  that  his  expedition  was  against  the  Pisidi- 
Uis,  and  all  the  Greeks  ui  the  army  were  deceived,  except  Clearchus, 
who  was  alone  in  tlio  srerot.  The  real  object  of  Cyrus  was  to  dethrone 
his  brother,  and,  after  advancing  a  short  distance,  this  became  apparent 
enough  to  his  Grecian  followers,  who,  however,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few,  determined  to  accompany  him.  After  a  long  march  through  Asia 
Mmor,  Syria,  and  the  sandy  tract  east  of  the  Euphrates,  Cyrus  met  the 
vast  army  of  the  Persians  in  the  plain  of  Cunaxa,  about  forty  miles  from 
Babylon.  In  the  affray  that  ensued,  for  it  was  not  a  battle,  Cyrus  lost 
his  life,  his  harbanan  troops  were  dispersed,  and  the  Greeks  -were  left 
•lone  jon  the  wide  plains  between  the  Ilgris  sod  Eiqihrates.  It  wa8.after 
the  treacherous  massacre  of  Clearchus,  aad  other  of  the  Greek  commands 
ers,  by  tiie  Persian  satrap  Tissaphemes,  that  Xenophon  came  forward. 
He  had  held  no  eommand  in  the  amy  of  Cyrus,  nor  had  he,  in  fact,  served 
as  a  soldier.  He  introduces  himself  to  our  notice,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  book  of  the  ''Anabasis"  in  that  simple  manner  which  oharaotttriies 
the  best  writers  of  antiquity.  From  this  time,  Xenophon  became  one  of 
the  most  active  leaders,  and  under  his  judicious  guidance  the  Greeks  ef- 
fected their  retreat  nortlnvard,  across  the  high  lands  of  Armenia,  and  ar- 
rived at  Trapezus  (Trchisond),  a  Greek  colony,  on  the  southeastern  coast 
of  the  Euxine.  From  Trapezus  the  troops  were  conducted  to  Chryso- 
polis,  which  is  opposite  to  Byzantiinn.  The  Greeks  were  in  great  distress, 
and  some  of  them  under  Xeno|)h()n  entered  the  service  of  Seuthes,  king 
of  Thrace,  who  wanted  their  aid,  and  promised  to  pay  for  it.  The  Greeks 
performed  what  they  had  agreed  to  do,  but  Seuthes  was  unwiBing  to  pay,  . 
and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  Xenophon  got  fifom  him  part  of  what 
he  had  promiBed.  The  description  which  Xenophon  gives  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  Thracians  is  yeiy  curious  and  amusing.^  As  the  Lacedemo- 
nians under  Thimbron  were  now  at  war  vrith  Tissaphemes  and  Phama- 
bains,  Xenophon  and  his  troops  were  invitisd  to  join  the  army  of  Thim- 
bron, which  was  done*  -Before,  howevsi,  they  joined  Thimbron,  Xeno- 
phon, who  was  very  poor,  led  them  on  an  ttcpedition  into  the  plain  of  the 
Caicus,  to  plunder  the  house  and  property  of  a  Persian  named  Asidates. 
The  Persian,  with  his  women,  children,  and  all  his  movables,  was  seized  ,- 
and  Xenophon,  by  this  robbery,  replenished  his  empty  pockets.*  He  tells 
the  story  himself,  as  if  he  were  not  ashamed  of  it.  " 
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It  is  uncertain  what  Xcnophon  did  after  giving  up  the  troops  to  Thim- 
broiL  He  remarks,  just  before  he  speaks  of  leading  the  troops  back  into 
Asia,  that  he  had  not  yet  been  banished  ;  but  as  it  is  stated  by  various 
authorities  that  he  was  banished  by  the  Atlit'iiians  ht'CMUst-  lie  j^jiiicd  the 
expedition  of  Cyrus  against  Xhv  Persian  king,  who  was  then  on  friendly 
teims  with  Atl^ens,  it  is  most  pi  obubie  that  sentence  of  banishment  fol« 
towed  MA  iftepi  it  is  not  oertain  what  he  did  after  the  troops  joined 
Th&idMNHL  The  aasomption  of  Letronne  that  he  went  to  Athens  is  un- 
■i^9oarlitt'%!3^ievidenc^. 

M^ipMilSi  tte  Sj^artan.  kmg,  was  sent  with  an  anny  into  Asia,  B.C. 
8M,  and  Xenophon  was  with  him  during  the  whole,  or  a  part  at  least,  of  ' 
this  Asiatio  expedition.  Agesilaus  was  recalled  to  Greece  B.C.  394,  and 
Xenophon  accompanied  him  on  his  return,^  and  he  was  with  Agesilaus  in 
the  battle  against  his  own  countrymen  at  Coronea.*  According  to  Plu- 
tarch, he  accompanied  Ai^a  silaus  to  Sparta,  after  this  last  mentioned  bat- 
tle, and  shortly  after  s»  tiled  himself  at  Scillus,^  in  Elis.  ne;ir  (Jlyiiij)i;i,  on 
a  spot  which  the  LactdtTmonians  gave  him,  and  here,  it  is  said,  lie  was 
joined  by  his  wif<'  and  children.  This  was  his  second  wife,  named  Phile- 
sia,  and  he  had  probably  married  her  in  Asia.  On  the  advice  of  Agesi- 
laus,* he  ^sent  his  sons  to  Sparta  to  be  educated.  Thus  Xenophon  had 
beeome  ttl^Mdi^  'ftem  hie  country  for  an  act  of  treason,  or  what  was 
eqeivileiil  te  tMm :  he  had  received  a  present  of  land  ftom  the  Lace- 
ilaiiiMiiiliiiit  lirfri 'iMiiiiinii  of  the  Athenians ;  and  he  was  educating  his  cbil- 
dwn  in'flpertrt  tiiiges. 

From  this  time  Xenophon  took  no  part  in  public  affairs.  His  time,  dur- 
ing his  long  residence  at  SciUus,  was  employed  in  hunting,  mitertaining 
his  friends,  and  in  writing  some  of  his  later  works.  Diogenes  Laertius 
states  that  he  wrote  here  his  histories,  by  which  he  must  mean  the  "Ana- 
basis'' and  the  Hcilcnica."  and  probably  the  •*  ( "yropa-dia."  Here  iil.so 
he  probably  \Mote  tlie  treatise  on  Huntiii<i,  "  and  that  on  "  Horscmaii- 
ship."  The  history  of  tbo  rcinaiiulcr  of  his  lite  is  somewhat  doubtful, 
Diogenes  says  that  the  Eleans  sent  a  force  against  Scillus,  and,  as  the 
Lacedaeuiunians  did  not  come  to  the  aid  of  Xenophon,  they  seized  the 
place.  Xenophon's  sons,  with  some  slaTes,  made  their  escape  to  I/cpre- 
ttn,  a  tawtk  of  EHs,  near  the  confines  of  Arcadia  and  Messenia.  Xeno- 
phon himMif  fint  went  to  EUs,  the  capital,  for  what  purpose  it  is  not  said, 
wbA  thextUitkffiWism  to  meet  his  children.  At  last  he  withdrew  to  Cor- 
lidi,  ud  proltt^y  died  there.  The  time  of  his  ejqiulsion  from  SciUus  is 
uncertain.  Kriiger  conjectures  that  the  Eleans  took  Seillus  not  earlier 
than  B.C.  371,  in  which  year  the  Lacedemonians  were  defeated  at  Ijeuc- 
tra.  T^tronne,  however,  fixes  the  date  at  B.C.  368,  and  considers  it  very 
probable  that  the  Eleans  invaded  Seillus  at  th*'  tiiiH>  when  the  l.aeeda'- 
monians  were  m(»st  eiiLMued  with  the  Thebaii  war,  uiiieb  w»»uld  l)e  dur- 
inji  the  invasion  of  Laeoiua  by  Kpamiiiondas.  Xenophon  must  have  lived 
above  twenty  years  at  SciUus,  if  the  dale  of  his  expulsion  from  that  place 
is  not  before  the  year  B.C.  371.* 

»  Atiab.y  v.,  3,  '.       •Pba.,  Ages.,  18.  »  Anab.,  v.,  3,  7. 
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The  sentence  of  banishment  against  Xenophon  was  revoked  by  a  de- 
cree proposed  by  Eubulus  ;  but  the  date  of  this  decree  is  uncertain.  Be- 
fore the  battle  of  Mantinea,  in  B.C.  362,  the  Athenians  had  joined  the 
Spartans  atjainst  the  Thebans.  Upon  this  Xenophon  sent  his  two  sons, 
Gryllus  and  Diodorus,  to  Athens,  to  fight  on  the  Spartan  side  against  the 
Thebans.  Gryllus  fell  in  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  in  which  the.  Theban 
general  Epaminondas  alio  loat  hia  life,  and,  aeeoiding  to  one  aoooimt,  by 
the  band  of  GiyDua  bimaalt  No  naaoii  ia  assigned  by  any  aneieat  wiiter 
for  Xenophoa'a  not  letnniiiig  to  Athena ;  finr,  in  tUb  abaenoe  of  diieot  .ot- 
idenoe  as  to  his  retain,  we  muat  coHCliida  that  he  did  not  9eym|  of 
his  works  were  written  or  eompleted  aiter  llie  revocation  of  hia.aentenoe : 
the  **Hq^pareluei]a,"  the  Epilogus  to  the  Cyropsedia,  if  we  assume  that 
his  sentence  was  revoked  before  ^.C.  362 ;  and  the  treatise  on  the  Rev- 
enues of  Athens."  Stesiclides,  quoted  by  Diogenes,  places  the  death  of 
Xenophon  in  B  C.  359 ;  but  there  is  much  unoertaintjr  on  this  head.  Prob- 
ably he  died  a  few  years  after  B.C.  359.* 

The  extant  works  of  Xenophon  naay  be  divided  into  four  classes  :  //w- 
toricah  romprisinjnr  the  "  Anabasis,"  the  "  Hellenica,"  the  "  Cyropaedia" 
(which,  however,  ia  not  strictly  historical),  and  the  "  Life  of  Agesilaus." 
Didactic^  comprising  the  "  Hipparchicus,"  the  treatise  on  "Horseman- 
'Ship/*  and  that  on    Hunting."  P/HHb^  comprising  the  works  on  the 

RepoUicB  of  Sparta  and  of  Athena,"  and  the  ReTenoea  of  Athena." 
PkilotcpkiBti,  eofnpriaing  the  MeaiorabiUa  of  Soeralea,"  the  "  (Eeonomi- 
008,'*  the  Sympoeinm  or  Banquet,"  the  '*  Hieio,"  and  the  Apology  of 
Soeratea."  Theie  am  alao  extant  eertaia  lettera  attributed  to  Xenophon, 
but,  like  many  other  ancient  produotiona  of  the  aane  daas,  they  are  not 
genuine.  The  works  of  Xenophon,  as  eamnerated  by  Biegenes,  agree 
exactly  with  those  which  are  extant,  and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that 
we  have  at  least  as  many  works  as  Xenophon  published,  though  all  of 
them  may  not  be  genuine.  It  is  true  that  Diogenes'  says  that  Xenophon 
wrote  about  forty  books  (ySi^SAi'a),  but  he  adds  that  they  were  variously 
divided,  from  which  expression,  and  the  list  that  he  gives,  it  is  certain 
that  by  the  word  0t$\(a  he  intends  to  reckon  the  several  divisions  or 
books,  as  we  call  them,  of  the  Anabasis,  Hellenica,  Cyropaidia,  and  Me- 
morabilia, as  distinct  fiifixla,  and  thus  we  have  in  the  whole  the  number 
of  thirty-eight,  which  ia  near  enough  to  forty. 

We  win  now  proceed  to  give  a  more  partleular  aeeount  of  the  aeveial 
woika  of  Xenophon  alxeady  meationed,  obaervfag  the  aame  order  that 
haa  juat  been  given. 

HISTORICAL    WORKS    OF  ZRNOPUON. 

1.  The  Anabasis  (^A96ikun$),  uk  seven  books,  is  the  work  by  which 
Xenophon  is  best  known.   It  contains  the  history  of  the  expedition  of 

the  younger  Cyrus  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  and  the  re- 
treat of  the  Greeks  who  formed  part  of  his  army.  The  first  book  com- 
prises the  inarch  of  Cyrus  to  the  neighborhood  of  Babylon,  and  ends  with 
hia  death  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa.  The  six  remaining  books  contain  the 
>  SmUhf  Lg.  a  Diog.  Latrt.,  U.,  6, 67. 
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account  of  the  retreat  of  the  "  Ten  Thonaand,"  as  the  Greek  army  is  oftea 

called.  The  work  is  written  in  an  easy,  agreeable  style,  and  gives  a  great 
deal  of  curious  information  respecting  the  country  traversed  by  the  Greeks, 
and  tho  manners  of  the  people.  It  is  full  of  interest  also  as  hciiijr  a  mi- 
nute detail  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  hazards  and  adventures  of  the  .'iriny 
in  their  dithcult  march  through  an  unknown  and  hostile  eountry.  The 
impression  wiiich  it  makes  is  favorable  to  the  writer's  veracity  and  his 
practical  good  sense ;  bat  as  a  history  of  military  opcratiuus  it  is  as  much 
iaiMor  to  tiie  only  work  antiquity  with  wfaidi  it  can  be  compared,  the 
itOmmi,**  as  the  writer  himself  ihUa  short  of  the  loftj 
great  Roman  commander.  Indeed,  those  passages  in  the 
which  relate  directly  to  the  moYem^its  of  the  retreating  army 
are  ]ial^<always  clear,  nor  hare  we  any  endenoe  that  Xenophon  did  posi- 
sess  aajf  mflitaiy  talent  for  great  operations,  whatCTcr  skill  he  may  have 
had  as  a  commander  of  a  division. 

2.  The  HeUemca  C^XXriviKd),  or  Greek  history,  divided  into  seven  books, 
and  comprehendins^  the  space  of  forty-eight  years,  from  the  time  when 
the  history  of  Thucydides  ends  to  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  B.(  .'.  '3G2.  As, 
however,  the  assassination  of  Alexander  of  lMiera\  which  toijk  [Adw  13. C. 
367,  is  mentioned  in  this  work,*  some  have  supposed  that  a  portion  of 
the  Hellenica  was  written  at  a  later  period  than  the  rest,  and  perhaps 
not  pablished  till  after  Xenophon's  death,  by  his  son  Diodoros,  or  his 
gitBdaon  Oiylloa.  There  is  no  need,  however,  of  any  such  hypothesis, 
since  Ih^.p^atkm  of  the  death  of  Alexander  of  Phers  would  mily  prove 
llimaiKniiliftn  had  the  work  a  long  time  under  his  hands.  The  HeUe- 
nica**  taii%tittie  merit  as  a  history.  The  author  was  altogether  deficient 
in  that  power  of  reflection  and  of  penetrating  into  the  motives  of  action 
which  characterize  the  great  work  of  Thucydides.  It  is,  in  general,  adry 
narrative  of  events,  and  contains  little  to  move  or  affect,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  incidents  which  are  given  with  more  than  tlu;  usual  detail. 
The  parts  also  are  not  treatetl  in  their  due  proporl mns,  and  many  im- 
portant events  are  passed  over  brielly.  This,  the  (»uly  pritper  histnrical 
work  of  Xenophon,  d(jes  not  entitle  him  to  the  prais»'  of  being  a  good  his- 
torical writer.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  work  was  only  a  kind  of  if«- 
nurires  p<mr  Morvir,  as  some  hate  supposed ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
contumatioii  of  Thucydides,  it  is  a  history,  and  as  snch  it  has  been  r^ 
liBAad       in  ancient  and  modem  times. 

3.  Thi^[i!f^irapa£a  (jUpou  waOtia},  in  eight  books,  is  a  kind  of  political 
roman^e^  III  which  the  ethical  element  prevails ;  but,  since  it  is  based 
i^poii  ^le  blatory  of  Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  monan*hy,  it  is 
eonmonly  ranked  among  the  historical  works  of  Xenophon.  Its  object 
is  to  show  how  citizens  can  be  formed  to  be  virtuous  and  brave,  and  to 
exhibit  also  a  model  of  a  wise  and  good  governor.  Xenoph()n  chooses 
for  his  exemplar  (  -yrus,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  the  l^'r- 
sians  are  his  models  of  men  who  are  brou^dit  up  in  a  true  diseiplme.  The 
work  has  no  authority  whatever  as  a  liK-:,ioiy,  nor  is  it  even  authority  for 
the  usages  of  the  Persians,  some  of  which  we  know,  from  other  writers. 
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to  have  been  different  from  what  they  are  ropresmted  to  be  by  Xenophon. 
The  writer  borrows  his  materials  from  the  CIreeiaa  states,  and  espeeially 
from  Lacedtemon,  and  tiie  '*  Cyropaedia"  is  one  of  the  many  proofs  of  his 
aversion  i«>  liie  usaj^t's  and  llie  political  (M.nsliliit lun  of  bis  native  city. 
The  genuineness  of  the  Ki)ilofrus,  or  conclusion  of  the  work,  has  been 
doubted  by  some  critics.  Its  object  is  to  show  that  the  PersiautJ  had 
greatly  de'.'cneratcd  smc(>  tlie  time  of  Cyrus.  The  ***C^Iop«dia?*  fft'^QUe 
of  the  iiiobL  labored  of  Xenophon'8  woiis,  and.coirtamLhii*'Vie^  im  Ae 
trainmg  of  youth,  and  of  the  charaeter  of  a  perfect tt  imi 
agreeable  expositieir  of  principlea  under  the  form  ef  ia  UatoiTV  and,  like 
Xenophon'a  other  treatises,  it  contains  more  of  pii|a,fiijptofl[pfeeept>, 
fbunded  on  observation  and  supported  by  good  aenfte,  tiian  aagr  pvoibaiid 
views.  The  dying  speech  of  Cyrus  is  worthy  of  a  pupil  of  Socrates.* 

4.  The  AgesilduM  CAynfiKaos)  is  a  panegyric  on  Xenophon's  friend,  the 
Lacedemonian  kinir,  and  forms  another  proof  of  his  Spartan  predilections. 
Cicero'  says  that  he  has  in  tbis  panegyric  surpassed  all  the  statues  that 
have  been  raised  in  honor  of  kind's.  Some  modern  critics,  iiowever,  do 
not  consider  the  extant  work  as  (leservinu  of  liigh  praise,  to  which  it 
may  be  rej)lied  tbat  it  will  he  (lilhcult  to  IukI  a  pani^^yrif'  ^vlneh  is  It  is 
a  kind  of  composition  in  which  failure  c:in  bardly  be  avoided.  However 
true  it  may  be,  it  is  apt  to  be  insipid,  and  to  appear  exa^erated.  ' 

DIDAOTIC   WOBKB  OV  XKNOPRON. 

1.  The  Htpfordtiau  {'iinrapxiK6s)  is  a  treatise  on  tiie  doties  of  a  com- 
mander of  cavaby  (bnrapx'»*)i  contains  many  miGtaiy  precepts,  espe- 
eially finr  the  choioe  of  cavahy  men.  One  wonld  be  inclined  to  soppose 
that  it  was  written  at  Athens,  hut  this  conclusiott,  like  many  others  fhmi 
iDtemal  evidence,  is  not  satisfactory.  A  strain  of  devotion  runs  through 
the  treatise,  called  forth,  as  the  writer  himself  states  in  the  conclusion  of 
the  work,  by  a  view  of  the  many  dangers  with  which  the  career  of  arms 
is  beset. 

2.  The  treatise  on  Horsemanship  ('l-mriK-f])  was  written  after  the  "  Hi|)- 
parchicus,"  to  which  reference  is  made  at  tlie  end  of  the  present  work. 
The  author  says  that  he  has  had  much  experience  as  a  horseman,  and  is 
therefore  qualified  to  give  instruction  to  others.  He  speaks  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  work  on  the  subject  by  Simon,  in  whofie  opinions  he  coincides, 
and  he  professes  to  supply  some  of  his  omissions.  This  Simon  was  a 
writer  on  horses,  to  whom  several  ancient  authors  refer,  and  in  such  a 
wiQT  as  to  show  that  he  was  quite  an  authority  in  such  matters.  His  ex- 
act date  ia  not  known,  but  he  was  not  earlier  than  the  painter  Micon, 
who  lived  about  B.C.  460,  for  he  criticised  the  woiks  of  that  artist 

3.  The  Cynegeticus  (Kiwqycrut^)  is  a  treatise  on  htmting,  an  amuse- 
ment of  which  Xenophon  was  very  fond  ;  and  on  th€»  dog,  and  the  breed- 
ing and  training  of  dogs,  on  the  various  kinds  of  game,  and  the  mode  of 
taking  them.  It  is  a  treatise  written  by  a  genuine  sportsman,  who  loved 
the  exercise  and  the  excitement  of  the  chase,  and  it  may  be  read  with 
delight  by  any  sportsman  who  deserves  the  name. 

>  Cf/nf.^  Tlil.,  7.   Compare  tV.,  De  .Sm.,  22.  *  t^.ad  Fam'^  18. 
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4.  Two  treatises^  on  the  "Republics  of  Sparta  and  of  Athens"  {Acuct^ai- 
fiovfuy  Uoiurtiat  *A.&i\vtdtav  UoMrtia).  These  were  not  always  recognized 
as  genuine  works  of  Xenophon  even  by  the  ancients.  They  pass,  how- 
ever, under  his  naine,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  internal  evidence  that 
appears  to  throw  any  (iuubt  ujjon  the  authorship.  The  writer  plearly 
prefers  the  Spartan  to  the  Athenian  institutions. 

5.  A  treatise  on  the  Revenues"  of  Atheus  (n^fMi,  ^  ir^pX  Tlpos6Z<»»)i 
Tbis  has  fas  its  object  to  show  liow  the  lerenves  of  Athens,  and  espe- 
dalty  thoee  derived  from  tiie  mineB,  may  be  improved  by  better  manage- 
nent,  and  made  aoAcieiit  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  citizena,  and 
for  aU  other  purposes,  without  requiring  oontribotionB  fimn  the  allies  and 
solgect  states.  The  matter  of  tius  treatise  is  discussed  by  Bockh,  in  his 
woik  on  the  Pnblie  Economy  of  Athens. 

PHILOSOPHICAL    WORKS    OF  XENOPHON. 

1.  The  Memorabilia  of  Socrates  {^fiLVo/jLvrjixove^fMra  ^Kpdrovs),  in  four 
books,  contains  a  defence  of  tlie  memory  of  Socrates  against  the  charge 
of  irrcligion,  and  of  corruptmg  the  Athenian  youth.*  Socrates  is  repre- 
sented as  holding  a  series  of  conversations,  in  which  he  develops  and 
inculcates  moral  doctrines  in  his  peculiar  fashion.  It  is  entirely  a  prac- 
tical w^ork,  such  as  we  might  expect  from  the  practical  nature  of  Xeno- 
phon's  mind,  and  it  professes  to  exhibit  Socrates  as  he  taught.  It  is  true 
that  il  may  exhibit  only  one  aide  of  the  Socratic  argomeatatioii,  and  that 
it  does  not  deal  in  those  subtleties  and  verbal  disputes  which  occupy  so 
large  a  space  in  some  of  Plato's  dialognea.  Xenophon  was  a  hearer  of 
Socrates,  an  admirer  of  l^is  master,  and  anxious  to  defend  his  nlemoiy ; 
and  hence,  as  he  certainly  had  no  pretenaions  himself  to  origiaality  as  a  . 
thinker,  we  may  assume  that  the  matter  of  the  Memorabilia"  is  genu- 
ine, that  the  author  has  exhibited  a  portion  of  the  moral  and  inteUectual 
character  of  Socrates,  sucli  part  as  he  was  able  to  appreciate,  or  such  as 
snited  his  taste,  and  that  we  iiave  in  this  work  as  genuine  a  picture  of 
Socrates  as  his  pupil  Xenophon  could  make.  Tliat  it  is  a  genuine  ex- 
hibition of  the  man  is  indisputable,  and  it  is  the  most  valuable  memorial 
that  we  have  of  the  practical  philosophy  of  Socrates.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  "  Memorabdia"  w  ill  always  be  undervalued  by  the  lovers  of  the  tran- 
scendental, who  give  to  an  unintelligible  jargon  of  words  the  name  of 
philosophy.  It  comes  too  near  the  common  underatanding  (commimi 
MMiw)  of  mankind  to  be  valued  by  those  who  would  raise  Aemselves 
aboTe  this  common  underBtanding,^  and  who  have  yet  to  learn  that  there 
is  not  a  single  notion  of  philosophy  which  is  not  exprossed  or  involved  by 
implication  in  the  common  language  of  life." 

2.  The  (Ecotumicus  (OiKovonucds)  is  a  dialogue  between  Socrates  and 
Critobulus,  in  which  Socrates  begins  by  showing  that  there  is  an  art 
called  (Economic  (OlKoyofuicii),  which  relates  to  the  administration  of  a 
household  and  of  a  man's  property.  Socrates,  when  speaking  in  praise 
of  agriculture,  quotes  the  instance  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  who  was  fond 
of  horticulture,  and  once  showed  to  the  Spartan  Lysander  the  gardens 
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whicli  he  had  planned,  and  the  trees  which  ho  had  planted  with  his  own 
hands.  Cicero  coi)ies  this  passage  in  his  treatise  on  Old  Age.'  In  an- 
swer to  the  praises  of  agriculture,  Crilobuliis  speaks  of  the  Ids-scs  to 
which  the  husbandman  is  exposed  from  had,  frost,  drought,  and  other 
causes.  The  answer  of  SocnXei  is,  that  the  hushandman  must  trust  in 
HeaTen,  and  woraliip  the  gods.  The.  aerentli  chapter  is  on  the  duty  of 
agpodi»ife,aseiflmiiiaedittlfaecsseof<hswifeoflse^^  Tliis 
is  one  of  the  best  treatises  of  Xeaioiilion. 

8.  The  SjfmfOimm  (Stywi^aMir),  or  Baaqoet  of  Fhiksophns,  contains  a 
delineation  of  the  character  of  Soenites.  The  speakers  are  supposed  to 
■leet  at  the  house  of  CaIUas»  a  rich  Athenian,  at  the  oelebiation  of  the 
groat  Panatheiuea.  Socratesi  Cntobulus,  Antisthenes,  Charmides,  and 
others,  are  the  speakers.  The  accessories  of  the  entertainment  are  man- 
aged with  skill,  and  the  piece  is  interesting  as  a  picture  of  an  Athenian 
drinking  party,  and  of  tlie  amusement  and  conversation  with  which  it 
,  was  diversified.  The  nature  of  love  and  friendship  is  discussed.  Some 
critics  think  that  the  Sympoftium  is  a  juvenile  performance,  and  that  the 
SymjH)^ium  of  Plato  was  written  after  that  of  Xenophon  ;  but  it  is  an  old 
tradition  that  the  Symposium  of  Plato  was  written  before  that  of  Xenophon, 

4.  The  Men  {'Upw  1i  Tvpamme^s)  is  a  dialogue  between  King  Hieio 
and  Simonides,  in  wiiioli  the  king  speaks  of  the  dangers  and  difficnltifls 
incident  to  an  exalted  statkMit  and  tiie  st^erior  happiness  of  a  prirate 
The  poet,  on  the  other  hand,  enumerates  the  advantages  vfaidi  the  poa* 
session  of  power  gives,  snd  the  means  which  it  afibrdp  of  obliging  and 
doing  senrioes.  Hiero  speaks  of  the  burden  of  power,  and  answers  ^ 
monides^  who  wonders  whj  a  man  should  keep  tiiat  which  is  so  trouble* 
"  some,  by  saying  that  power  is  a  thing  which  a  man  can  not  safely  lay 
down.  Simonides  offers  some  suggestions  as  to  the  best  use  of  powder, 
and  the  way  of  empbying  it  for  the  public  interest.  It  is  suggested  by 
Letronne  that  Xenophon  may  have  been  induced  to  write  this  treatise  by 
what  he  saw  ai  the  court  of  Dionysius,  i>\nro  there  is  a  story  of  his  hav- 
ing visited  Sicily  in  the  lift  tune  of  the  tvrant  of  Syracuse. 

6.  The  ApoU'^i/  uj  Socralcs  {'Avo\uyia  ^lUKparous  irpbs  robs  bucaa^ds)  is 

not,  as  the  title  imports,  the  defence  which  Socrates  made  on  his  trial, 
hut  ft  eontainatiie  seasons  wliieh4afeeimiBsd  hnn  to  prefer  death  rather 
^n  to  hiumhle  hiaisnltf  by  asljat  iii  his  Bfe  from  his  prejudiced  judges. 
Takkmiaer  and  sfheis  do  mi  aDow  dds  tote  Xeno^n's  workfbeesiise 
ttiesreoosider  it  tobeunworthy-ofhim.  But,  if  a  man  is  to  lose  the  dis> 
ciedit  erf  a  bad  work  simply  because  he  has  written  better,  many  persona 
may  diasvn  their  own  books.  The  **  Apology*'  is  certainly  a  trivial  perv 
formanee,  but  Xenophon  did  write  an  "Apology,"  acoording  to  Diogenes 
Iiaertius.,  and  this  may  be  it. 

A  man's  character  can  not  be  entirely  derived  from  his  writings,  espe- 
cially if  they  treat  of  exact  science.  Yet  a  man's  writings  are  some  in- 
dex of  his  character,  and,  when  they  are  of  a  popular  and  varied  kind, 
not  a  bad  index.  From  the  brief  sketch  which  we  liave  given  here  of  his 
li£e  apd  vmtings,  some  cstmiate  may  be  easily  formed  of  the  general 
^  *  »  I)e  SmeU.t  17. 
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dmwMa  et  XMOfibKm.  As  we  know  him  from  Ub  writingB,  he  was  a 
hfUnade  *maii,  at  least  *fop  Ids  agd ;  a  man  of  good  understanding  and 
stxoi^  religioas  feelings :  we  might  call  him,  indeed,  sapeistitjous,  if  the 
name  superstition  had  a  well-defined  meaning.  Some  modern  critics  find 
much  to  object  to  in  Xenophon's  conduct  as  a  citizen.  He  did  not  like 
Athenian  institutions  altogether ;  but  a  man  is  under  no  moral  or  political 
obligation  to  like  the  government  under  which  he  is  born.  His  duty  is  to 
conform  to  it,  or  to  withdraw  himself  There  is  no  evidence  that  Xeno- 
phon,  after  his  banishment,  acted  against  his  native  country,  even  at  the 
battle  of  CSoronea.  If  his  preference  of  Spartan  to  Athenian  institutions 
Is  matter  for  blame,  he  is  blamable  indeed.  His  philosophy  was  the  prac- 
tical :  it  had  reference  to  actual  life,  and  in  aS  practical  matters,  and 
ereiy  thing  that  concerns  the  ordinaiy  conduct  of  human  ]ife,"he  shows 
good  sense  and  honorable  feeling.' 

As  a'  writer,  he  deserves  the  praise  of  peraidcm^  and' ease,  and  for 
these  qualities  he  has  in  all  ages  been  justly  admired.  As  an  historical 
writer,  he  is  infinitely  below  Thucydides :  he  had  no  depth  of  refiection, 
no  great  insight  into  the  fundamental  principles  of  society.  His  Hdlcnica^ 
his  only  historical  effort,  would  not  have  preserved  his  name,  except  for 
the  importance  of  the  facts  which  this  work  contains,  and  the  deficiency 
of  other  historical  records.  His  mind  was  not  adapted  for  pure  philo- 
sophical speculation  :  he  looked  to  the  practical  in  all  things,  and  the  ba- 
sis of  his  philosophy  was  a  strong  belief  in  a  divine  mediation  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  world.  His  belief  only  required  a  little  correction  and 
modification  to  allow  us  to  describe  it  as  a  profound  conviction  that  God, 
m  the  constitution  of  things,  has  given  a  moral  goveminent  to  the  world, 
as  manifestly  as  he  has  ghren  laws  for  the  mechanical  and  chemicad  ao> 
lions  of  matter,  the  organisation  of  plants  and  annuals,  and  the  -vitel  en- 
ergies of  an  bemgs  that  live  and  move.* 

EDITIONS  OF  XENOPHON. 

There  are  numerous  editiona  of  the  whole  and  of  the  separate  works  of  Xenophmi. 
The  HeUaucOy  the  first  of  Xenophon's  wocka  that  appemi  in  type,  was  printed  at  Yen- 
lea,  1603,  fU^  by  the  elder  Aldus,  witli  tbe  title  of  Paraliporruna,  and  as  a  supplement 
to  Thucydides,  which  had  heen  printed  the  year  before.  The  first  Reneral  edition  is  that 
of  Boninus,  printed  by  Giunta,  and  dedicated  to  Leo  X.,  Florence,  1516,  (bl. ;  but  this 
edition  does  not  eootain  the  Agesilaos,*'  the  Apology  » t&d  tlM  tveatiae  «ii  tin  **H«v- 
•miea  of  Atbeiis.''  ▲  pail  of  tbe  treaHae  on  tlia  Athenian  Republic"  is  also  wanting. 
Tills  edition  of  Giunta  is  a  very  good  specimen  of  early  jirintin?,  and  useful  to  an  edi- 
tor of  Xenophon.  The  edition  by  Andrea  of  Asola,  prinit  d  by  Aldus,  at  Venice,  1525, 
fid.,  contains  all  the  works  of  Xenophon,  except  the  "  Apology  though  the  **  Apology** 
«M  alioady  oiited  bf  RevcUiki,  Hagsmin,  IMO,  with  the  **  Agesilaos  and  Hiero.** 
The  Basle  edition,  printed  by  Drylinper,  1545,  fol.,  is  the  first  edition  of  the  Greek  text 
with  a  Latin  translation.  The  edition  of  U.  Stephens,  15til,  fol.,  contains  an  amended 
text,  and  the  edition  of  1581  has  a  Latin  Tendon.  After  ttwae  edltiona  we  may  name  tbo 
MUnring:  tiMtof  LeoneUtTlas,  or  Loewenklan,  Basle,  1560,  rqninted  at  the  same  place 
is  liTB,  and  nt  Frankfort  in  1094,  fbl. ;  of  Wells,  Oxford,  5  vols.  8vo,  with  Dodwell's 
Ginmotogia  XenophoiUea ;  reprinted  with  additions.  Lips.,  1763-64, 4  vols.  8vo,  under  the 
editorial  care  of  Thieme,  with  a  preilcice  by  Bniesti ;  and  again  in  1801-4,  under  the  tn- 
peiinlMideaee  of  Stars ;  of  WeiAe,  Leip^,  1708-1804, 6  vols.  8yo ;  of  Schneidflr,  Leip- 
lig,  1815,  S  ytHB.  8vo  (oTwhieh  the  ftrat,  aeeond,  and  fourth  T^nmes  have  been-re-edited 
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and  much  iroprored  by  Hornpmann,  containing,  the  first,  the  Cyropcedia,  Leipzig 
the  second,  the  Anabiuia,  lb25 ;  the  fourth,  the  Memorabilia^  1U29  ;  and,th^  sixth*  con* 
tatning  tll0(](piMeiilajN»K(ica,  equestria^  venatica,  by  Sauppe,  li3^) ;  of  Dindorr,in  Didot*! 
BibUotJueOf  PiriB,  1838.  An  edition  wm  eonuneneed  in  tb^  BSbiiotkeea  Oraea  of  Jfteobi 
and  Rest,  Gotha,  1828,  of  whirh  there  haveuppcared,  vol.  i.,  CyropatUa,  by  Bomemann, 
1888 ;  vol.  ii.,  Memorabilia,  by  Kiihner,  1841 ;  vol.  iii.,  Anabasis,  by  Kiihner,  1852 ;  and 
▼oL  (Beomomieust  AgesUausy  and  Bierc,  by  Bnitenbach,  1842,  scqq.  The  mo«t  pra* 
tending  edition  of  the  works  oT  Xonopbon  lo  dutt  of  Gatl,  with  a  Latin  and  «  Ftendi  va^ 
slon,  critical  and  explanatory  nntr'^,  mnps  and  plans,  &c.,  Paris,  1797-1814,  7  vols.  4fo. 
The  seventh  volume  consists  of  three  parts,  one  of  which  (published  in  1808)  contains 
Che  Tarions  readings  of  three  MBS. ;  a  oaeond  (1614)  contains  the  notioes  of  the  MSS., 
andotaoerratlOM  Ittottrf  aaderltioalf  andthe  ddrdan  atlas  of  BiaiM  andpl^  Lo* 
tANme,  an  excellent  judge,  as  all  scholars  know,  bestows  very  moderate  praise  upon  this 
edition.  Gail  has  kept  to  the  old  text,  and  has  mude  uu  use  of  his  various  readings  for 
improving  it.  The  notes,  however,  are  generally  useful  for  the  imderstanding  of  Xen- 

OpIUMl* 

The  best  editions  of  detached  portions  of  the  works  of  Xenophon  are  the  following: 
of  tlie  CyroptEdia,  by  Poppo,  Leipzig,  1821, 8vo,  and  by  Jacobitz,  Leipz.,  1843 ;  of  the  Ana' 
basisy  by  Lion,  GGttingon,  1822,  2  vols.  8vo ;  by  L.  l>indorf,  Leipaig,  1826,  8vo ;  by  Krii- 
gor,  Hollo,  8vo,  last  (9d)  sebool  edition,  1661 ;  bjr  Poppo,  Leipsig,  1617, 6vo ;  by 
Constantino  Matthi»,  Qucdlinburp.  1F52,  Rvo  (school  ed.) ;  of  the  Stjmposinm  and  Apolo- 
gia, by  Born»  mann,  Leipzic,  lb24,  8vo  ;  of  thv  StjTnposium,  by  Herbst,  Halle,  1830;  by 
Mehler,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1850 ;  of  the  MemorabUia,  by  Suuppe,  Leipz.,  1834  ;  by  Herbst,  Halle, 
l887,6vo;  by  KOhnor,  Gotha,  1841, 8vo;  of  the  Be  JUjfiMiea  LaceAjMHomorunv,  by  ttwwe, 
Berlin,  1833;  of  the  Hellenica,  from  the  text  of  Dindorf,  with  selected  notes,  at  the  Uni- 
versity press,  Oxford,  1831  ;  of  the  Iliero  and  Agesilatis,  by  Hanow,  Ilalle,  1835;  of  the 
AgesUaus,  by  Baumgarten-Crusius,  Leipzig,  1812  (new  ed.).  There  is  also  a  separate 
volmne  of  eommentary  on  the  Cyn^fmHa  by  Fisdier,  edited  by  Kuinoel,  Lalpilc  IflOB. 
As  a  very  usefUl  auxiliary  in  the  perusal  of  XenophoOiiNroinayiiientiQntlMXMnoofi  JQSft^ 
<giAoMteuntof  Stars,  4  Tols.  6to,  Leipalg,  1801-1804. 

^  m.  Gtbsus  {Krnclasf  was  a  natiTe  of  Cnidus,  in  Oaiia,  and  a  oon 
temporaiy  of  Xenophon.  He  was  by  profession  a  physician,  and  belonged 
to  the  easts  or  fiunfly  of  the  Asdepiade,  whose  principal  seats  were  at 
Cnidns  and  Cos.  Ctenas  lived  for  seTenteen  years  in  Peraia,  at  tiie 
court  of  Artazenes  Mnemon,  as  private  physician  to  the  king.*  Diodo- 
ros  says  that  he  was  made  prisoner  by  the  king,  and  that,  owing  to  his 
great  skill  in  medicine,  he  was  afterward  drawn  to  the  oonrt,  and  was 
highly  honored  there.'  When  he  was  thus  made  prisoner  we  are  not  in- 
formed ;  some  critics  think  that  it  was  at  the  battle  of  Ciinaxa,  B.C.  401 ; 
but  if  Ctesias  remained  seventeen  years  in  Persia,  as  Diodorus  says,  and 
if,  as  the  same  writer  informs  us,  he  returned  to  his  native  country  in 
B.C.  398,  it  follows  that  he  must  have  gone  to  Persia  long  before  the  battle 
of  Cunaxa,  that  is,  about  B.C.  416.  How  long  he  survived  his  return  to 
his  native  city  is  unknown. 

During  his  stay  in  Persia,  Ctesias  gathered  aU  the  information  that 
was  attateable  in  that  country,  and  wrote,  1.  A  great  work  on  the  histoiy 
^  Persia,  entitled  Ilt^iacd,  with  the  yiew  of  giving  his  conntiymen  a 
more  aoeorate  knowledge  of  that  entire  than  fhey  possessed,  and  to  re- 
fhte  tin.  enors  carrent  in  Greece,  which  bad  arisen  partly -ftoin  ignorance 
and  partly  ftpm  the  national  vanity  of  the  Greeks.  The  materials  fat  his 
histoiy,  so  &r  as  he  did  not  describe  events  of  which  hehadheenan  eye- 
witnegs,  he  ^rived,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Diodorus,  from  the 
«  SmUkt  Atcf.  Wflffr.,  o.^.  *  AM.,  xlV.,  p.  SM.  >  DM.       U.,  IS. 
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Persian  archives  (Si<pe(fKu  $a<ri?uKeu),  or  the  official  history  of  the  Persian 
empire,  which  was  written  in  accordance  with  a  law  ol"  the  country. 
This  important  work  of  Ctesias  was  written,  like  that  of  Herodotus,  in 
the  Ionic  dialect,  and  consisted  of  twenty-three  books.  The  first  six  con- 
tained the  history  of  the  great  Assyrian  monarchy,  down  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  kingdom  oC  Persia.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Strabo  speaks 
of  Ctesias  as  nyypiiffat  'rit  'AmpuuA.imi  rh  Ihpffutd,^  The  next  seyen 
books  contaiined  ibe  histozy  of  Persia  down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  • 
Xerxes,  and  the  remaining  ten  carried  the  history  down  to  the  time  when 
Ctesias  lefl  Pem>  ^^^^  is,  to  the  year  B.C.  398.*  The  fcnm  and  style 
of  this  work  were  c€  considerable  merit,  and  its  loss  may  bd  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  serious  for  the  history  of  the  East.'  All  that  is  now  ex- 
tant of  it  is  a  meagre  abridgment  in  Photius,*  and  a  number  of  fragments 
which  are  preserved  in  Diodorus,  Athenaeus,  Plutarch,  and  others.  Of 
the  first  portion,  which  contained  the  liistory  of  Assyria,  there  is  no 
abridgment  in  Photius,  and  all  we  possess  of  that  part  is  contained  in 
the  second  book  of  Diodorus,  which  seems  to  be  taken  ahnost  entirely 
from  Ctesias.  There  we  find  that  the  accounts  of  Ctesias,  especially  in 
their  chronology,  di£^  eonsiderably  irom  those  of  Berosus,  who  likewise 
derived,  hk  infonaoatton  from  Eastern  sotnces.  llkese  discrepancies  can 
only  he.azpEuned  by  the  fact  that  the  annals  used  by  the  two  historians 
wm  written  in  different  places  and  under  difl^nt  diemnetanoes.  The 
diiimle&ea  used  Iqr  Ctesias  were  written  by  ofStaid  persons*  and  those 
n8ed>bj  Berosus  were  the  work  of  priests  ;  both,  therefore,  were  written 
from  a  different  point  of  view,  and  neither  was,  -perhaps,  strictly  true  in 
ail  its  details. 

The  part  of  Ctcsias's  work  which  contained  the  history  of  Persia,  that 
is,  from  the  sixth  book  to  the  end,  is  somewhat  better  known  from  the 
extracts  which  Photius  made  from  it,  and  which  are  still  extant.  Here, 
again,  Ctesias  is  frecpiently  at  varianf'(>  witli  other  Greek  writers,  especially 
with  Herodotus.  To  acco'int  for  this,  we  must  remember  that  he  is  ex- 
pressly reported  to  have  written  his  work  with  the  intention  of  correcting 
the  erroneous  notions  about  Persia  prevalent  in  Greece ;  and  if  this  was 
the  case,  the  reader  must  naturally  be  prepared  to  find  the  accounts  of 
Ctesias  difl^ring  fiom  those  of  others.  It  is,  moreover,  not  improbable  tiiat 
the  Pershu^  Chronicles  were  as  partial  to  the  Persians,  if  not  more  so,  as  . 
the  accounts  written  by  Ghreeks  were  to  the  Greeks.  TbM  considera- 
tions may  fairly  account  for  the  differences  existing  between  the  state- 
ments of  Ctesias  andTthe  other  writers ;  and  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
good  reason  for  charging  him,  as  some  have  done,  with  wilfully  falsifying 
history.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  there  can  be  no  positive  evidence  for 
such  a  serious  charge.  The  court  chronicles  of  Persia  appear  to  have 
contained  chiefly  the  history  of  the  royal  family,  the  occurrences  at  the 
court  and  the  seraglio,  the  intrigues  of  the  women  and  eunuchs,  and  the 
insurrections  of  satraps  to  make  themselves  independent  of  the  great 
monarch.  Suidas  mentions  that  Pamphila  made  an  abridgment  of  the 
work  of  Ctesias,  probably  the  Persies,  in  three  books.   . 
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Another  work,  for  which  Ctesias  also  collected  his  materials  durint;  his 
slay  in  Persia,  was,  2.  A  treatise  on  India,  entitled  'lySucdy  in  one  book, 
of  which  we  likewise  possess  an  abridgment  m  Pholiiis,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  frafirments  preserved  in  other  writers.  The  description  refers 
chiefly  to  tlie  nortliwcstern  parts  of  India,  and  is  principally  coniined  to 
a  descriptioo  of  the  naiuial  history,  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  the  ani- 
mals and  men  of  India.  In  this  toeription,  truth  is  to  a  great  extent 
mixed  up  with  ikbles,  and  it  seems  to  be  mainly  owing  to  this  work  that 
Ctesias  was  hxdced  upon  in  later  times  as  en  author  who  deserved  no 
eiedtt  But  if  his  account  of  India  is  looked  upon  from  a  proper  point  of 
.Tiew,  it  does  not  in  any  way  deserve  to  be  treated  vrith  contempt.  Cte- 
sias himself  never  visited  India,  and  his  work  was  the  first  in  the  QreSk 
language  that  was  written  upon  this  country ;  he  could  do  nothing  more 
than  lay  before  his  countrymen  that  which  was  known  or  believed  about 
India  among  the  Persians.  His  Indica  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a 
picture  of  India,  such  as  it  was  conceived  by  the  Persians.  Many  things, 
moreover,  in  his  description,  which  were  formerly  looked  upon  as  fabu- 
lous, have  been  proved  by  the  more  recent  discoveries  in  India  to  be 
founded  on  lacts. 

Ctesias  also  wrote  several  other  works,  of  which,  however,  we  know 
little  more  than  their  titles :  they  were,  3.  flcpi  6pa>y,  which  consisted  of 
at  least  two  books.'  4.  UtpiThtm  *A9Cw»*  which  is  peihaps  the  same  with 
the  JUptirpHrth  of  wludi  Stephauns  Byxantinus*  quotes  the  third  book. 
5.  n«yi  and,  6.  n§pk      mtrh      'A^far  ^6pMf,  It  has  been  m- 

ferred  from  a  passage  In  Galen*  thaf  Ctesias  also  wrote  on  medicine,  hut 
no  account  of  his  medical  WDiks  have  come  down  to  us.* 

The  abridgment  which  Photius  made  of  the  Pcrsica  and  Indica  of  Cte- 
sias were  printed  separately  by  H.  Stephens,  Paris,  1557  and  1594,  8vo, 
and  were  also  added  to  his  edition  of  Herodotus.  After  his  time  it  be- 
came customary  to  print  the  remains  of  Ctesias  as  an  appendix  to  He- 
rodotus. The  first  separate  edition  of  those  abridgments,  together  with 
the  fragments  preserved  in  other  writers,  is  that  of  Lion,  Gottingen,  1823, 
8vo,  with  critical  notes  and  a  Latin  translation.  A  more  complete  edi- 
tion, with  an  introductory  essay  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Ctesias,  is 
that  of  Biihr,  Frankfort,  1824, 8vo.  An  edition  of  Photius,  with  a  revised 
text,  formed  on  a  collation  of  four  MSS.,  was  published  by  Bekker,  3  thin 
vds.  dto,  Berlin,  18M-9.  It  has,  however,  neither  version  nor  notes.  ^ 

IF.  PnuiTus  {4(Xii9ros),  a  Syracnsan,  was  one  o/the  most  celebrated-, 
historiaiis  of  antiquity,  though,  unfortunately,  only  a  few  ihigments  of  hia 
works  have,  come  Mm  to  us.  He  was  bom  protudily  about  B.C.  438. 
FhOistus  assisted  Dionysius  in  obtaining  Ae  supreme  power,  and  stood 
so  high  in  the  fevor  of  the  tyrant  that  the  latter  intrusted  him  with  the 
charge  of  the  citadel  of  Syracuse.*  At  a  later  period,  however,  he  excit- 
ed the  jealousy  of  the  tyrant  by  tnarrjring,  without  his  consent,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  his  brother  Leptines,  and  was  in  consequence  banished  from 

1  PAtf.,  He  Vfm.,  SI;  M.,  FM.,  e.  18.  a  AqA.  By»^  «. «.  liff^ 

*  Pine.,  Dt  flMV.,  19.  »  ▼.,  p.  652,  cd.  Basle. 
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akify.  HeatfintietiredtoTliiiiii»biitaAeirwude^^ 
AdiiB»  whm  h6  oooftmoA  the  kwlonoal  woik  triiksk  has  giTan  oeMri^ 
to  his  name.'  But  he  always  bm  hie  ezila  with  in^Hitience,  and  he  is 
•ecused  both  of  indiilgiBg  in  alQeet  lameatatioiis  orer  his  hard  fate  and 
fttten  Imrtmies,  and  of  base  and  unworthy  flattery  toward  Dionysius,  m 
hopes  of  conciliating  the  tyrant,  and  thus  obtaining  his  recall.'  TIk  ^so 
arts,  however,  failed  in  pniducing  anv  rffrct  during  the  lifetime  of  the  eider 
Dionysius,  but  uftcr  his  death  and  the  accession  of  his  sou,  those  who 
were  opposed  to  tlie  uilluence  \\  hicli  Dion  and  Plato  were  actjuiriui:  tiver 
the  young  despot  persuaded  the  latter  to  recall  Philisius  from  lianish- 
nient,  in  iK^pes  that  from  his  age  and  experience,  as  well  as  his  mihlary 
talents,  he  nught  prove  a  counterpoise  to  the  increasuig  lulluence  of  the 
two  philosopiiers.  The  plan  succeeded  ;  he  was  recalled  from  cxUe,  and 
quickly  gained  so  great  au  luihu  lu  e  over  the  mind  of  Dionysius  as  to 
alienate  him  from  his  former  friends,  and  eyentually  cause  Plato  to^bs 
iiiU.liMirii>n  iMiiune,  sbA  lUon  to  be  bnniihed*  Ffailietns  was  shMt 
im  Sidilf  wiMi  Dion  finrt  landed  in  the  liland,  and  made  himaetf  mas- 
ter ui.iiHhwitt^  B.O.  886.  Afterward,  howsTor,  he  raised  a  powerftil  # 
§il»  »Hh  whidi-  he  gm  battle  to  the  Sjracoaans;  but  having  been  d6- 
MMgiMi^lhdfaif  himaelf  cnt  off  from  all  hopes  of  escape,  he  pnt  an 
iii  iailiii*iWiiiilib  <o  4¥sid  MUh^  into  the  hands  of  his  enraged  oonn- 
trymen.  fftJ^tr//  • 

Philistus  wTote  a  history  of  Sicily,  which  was  one  of  the  most  celebu^ 
ted  historical  works  of  antiquity,  though  unfortunately  only  a  fQW  frag- 
ments of  it  have  come  down  to  us.  It  consisted  of  two  portions,  which 
might  be  roirardrd  »  ither  as  two  separate  works,  or  as  parts  of  one  great 
whole,  a  circumstance  which  explains  the  discrepancies  in  the  statements 
of  the  number  of  hooks  of  which  it  was  composed.  The  first  seven  hooks 
comprised  the  general  history  of  Sicily,  commencing  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  ending  witli  the  capture  of  Agrigentum  l)y  the  ('arthaginians, 
B.C.  406.  Diodorus  tells  us  that  this  portion  mcluded  a  period  of  800 
years  and  upward.  He  began  with  the  mythical  tunes,  and  the  alleged 
colonies  in  Sicily,  founded  by  Dedalus  and  others  before  the  Troj^  wttv 
He  appeM^  Iwnldes,  to  haye  entered  at  some  length  into  the  origin  and 
flri|iV«rtMb'Clf4ie  OfigiiiBl  iidiabitattts  of  the  island,  the  Sioani  and  Sieofi.* 
Ute  aaiioifr^i  f ,  HFhiflh  fbhnedinegaittr  se^oel  to  tiie  lfarBt,eontahiedthe 
htstoiy  of  tbP«Ms«r  Dionirrins  hi  fonr  books,  and  tiiat  of  the  yonnger  hi 
tm^  HbB  latter  ipas  aeeeesaiily  imperfect,  a  ehinunstaiioe  K/Mk  Dionys- 
ios  of  Halicamassus  absuidfy  ascribes  to  his  desiie  to  Withitir  Thney^- 
ides.  As  it  ended  only  five  years  after  the  accessioii  of  the  younger  ty- 
rant, it  is  probable  that  Philistns  had  not  fennd  thae  to  eoBtimis  it  after 
his  own  return  from  exile.* 

Suidas  enumerates  several  other  historical  works  by  Philistus,  espe- 
cially a  history  of  Egyj)!,  in  twelve  books,  one  of  Phoenicia,  and  another 

>  DkkL       XT.,  7 ;  PM., iNas, f.  *  Ptal^  3M.,  1»;  JM.,'i.,l%a. 

'  PbU.y  Dion,  11,  seqq. ;  Pseud.  Plat.t  Ep.^  3,  p.  671.  • 
♦  Dion.  Hal.,  Ant.  Rom.,  i.,  22;  Diod.  Sic.,  t.,S.  '  ' 
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of  Libya  mnd  Syri».  As  no  traces,  howerer,  of  any  of  these  works  avs  to 
lie  fyond  in  any  other  authority,  it  has  been  doubted  by  some  whether  the 
whole  statement  is  not  erroneons,*  while  others  suppose  that  tb^  writ^ 
'ings  are  to  be  attributed  to  a  second  Philistus,  a  native  of  Naucratis,  in 
Egypt,  whieh  would  account  also  for  the  error  of  Snidas,  who  calls  onr 

historian  Navirportnjs  fl  TiypoKowrios* 

In  point  of  style,  Philistus  is  reprcsmtod  hy  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
antiquity  as  imitating  and  even  closely  resembling  Thucydides,  though 
still  falling  far  short  of  his  great  model,  ('icero^  calls  him  capitalist  ere- 
ber,  acutus,  hrevis^  pane  pusillus  'rhnnjduUs Quinlilian*  also  terms  him 

imitator  Thucydidis,  r/,  ul  mullo  tnjinnior,  ita  aliquatcnus  luculioi This 
qualified  praise  la  confirmed  by  tiie  more  elaborate  judgment  of  Dionys- 
ius  of  Halicarnassus,'  who  censures  Pliilistus  also  for  the  unskillful  ar- 
rangement of  his  subject,  and  the  monotony  and  want  of  art  displayed  in 
his  ordinaiy  narratiTO;  Longinos,*  who  cites  him  as  oecasionijly  rising 
to  sublimit,  intimates,  at  tho^same  time,  that  this  was  Ihr  from  being  tbs 
.general  character  of  his  composition.  His  conciseness,  also,  led  him  not 
•  unfimfuently  into  obscuri^,  though  in  a  less  degree  than  Thucydides;  and 
this  defect  caused  many  persons  to  neglect  his  works  even  in  the  days  of 
Cicero/'  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  however,  associates  his  name  with 
those  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  and  Theopompus,*  as  the  his* 
torians  most  deserving  of  study  and  imitation  ;  but  his  writings  seeiai  to 
have  beoti  almost  wholly  neglected  by  the  rhetoricians  of  a  later  period; 
and  Hermogenes^  jiasscs  over  his  name,  in  common  with  those  of  Ephorus 
and  Theopompus,  as  wholly  unworthy  of  attention.  It  is  more  remark- 
able that  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  included  by  the  Alexandrine 
critics  in  their  canon  of  historical  authors.*"  But  the  reputation  that  he 
enjoyed  in  Greece  itself  shortly  before  that  period  is  attested  by  the  fact 
that  his  history  was  among  the  books  selected  by  Harpalus  to  send  to 
Alexander  in  Upper  Asia." 

The  gratest  reproach  to  the  character  of  Philistus  as  an  historian  is  the 
chaige  broui^t  against  him  by  many  writera  of  antiquity,  that  be  had 
sought  to  palliate  the  tyrannical  deeds  of  Dionysius,  and  give  a  speeions 
color  to  his  conduct,  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  his  own  return  from 
exile.  .Plutarch  calls  him  a  man  eminently  skilled  in  inventing  specious 
pretences  sad  lair  speeches  to  cloak  uigust  actions  and  evil  dispositions. 
He  was  severely  censured  on  the  same  account  by  Timsus.** 

The  fragipents  of  Philistus  have  been  collected,  and  all  the  circum- 
stances transmitted  to  us  concerning  his  life  and  writings  fully  exam- 
ined and  discussed  by  Goller,  in  an  appendix  to  his  work  De  Situ  ct  Ori- 
gine  Syracusaram  (Lips.,  8vo,  1816);  the  fragments  are  also  given  in  the 
Fraifm.  Histor.  Gr(Ec.  of  C.  and  Th.  Muller,  vol.  i.,  p.  186,  9cqq.f  forming 
part  of  Didot's  RtbUotheca  Graca,  Paris,  1841. 

1  WesseUng,  ad  Diod.  Sic.t  xiii.,  p.  615 ;  GdUer,  De  Orig.,  dec,  Syrac.^  p.  106, 194. 
a  Ba^Uy  Diet.  CrU,^ «. «.  PAOitl,,  not.  C,       a  Ad  Q./r.,  U.,  13.      «  Itut.  Or.,  X.,  1, 74. 

•  |[^.«<FMM|p.,5,p.779,Mfr*  <  JDt  AfM.,  40.  t  Cfe.,  17. 

•  Ep.  ad  Pomp.,  p.  767.  •  Dt  Anwif,  p.  MO. 

>o  Creuzer,  Hist.  Kunst  d.  Grieekm,  p.  }^  PbU.,  AlUt^  8. 

»  SmUht  Diet,  Biogr.,  t.  v.  >  >. 
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V.  Theopompus  (©coiro^LiTTos)'  of  Chios,  a  ceiebralfd  Crieek  historian, 
was  born  aDout  B.C.  378.  He  accompanied  liis  father  Damasistratus  into 
banishment,  when  the  latter  was  exiled  on  account  of  his  espousing  the 
interests  of  tiie  Lacedsemonians,  but  lie  was  restored  to  his  native  coun- 
try in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age  (B.C.  333),  in  consequence  of  the  let- 
ters of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  whicli  he  exhorted  the  Chians  to  recall 
their  exiles.'  In  what  year  Theopompus  quitted  Chios  with  his  father  is 
uncertain ;  but  we  know  that,  before  he  left  his  native  country,  he  at- 
tended the  school  of  rhetoric  which  Isocrates  opened  at  Chios,  and  that 
he  profited  so  much  by  the  lessons  of  his  great  master  as  to  be  regarded 
by  the  ancients  as  the  most  distinguished  of  all  his  scholars.'  Ephorus 
the  historian  was  a  fellow-student  with  him,  but  was  of  a  very  different 
character ;  and  Isocrates  used  to  say  of  them,  that  Theopompus  needed 
the  bit,  and  Ephorus  the  spur.*  In  consequence  of  the  advice  of  Isocra- 
tes, Theopompus  did  not  devote  his  oratorical  powers  to  the  pleading  of 
causes,  but  gave  his  chief  attention  to  the  study  and  composition  of  his- 
tory.* Like  his  master  Isocrates,  however,  he  composed  many  orations 
of  the  kind  called  Epideictic  by  the  Greeks,  that  is,  speeches  on  set  sub- 
jects, delivered  for  display,  such  as  eulogiums  on  states  and  individuals. 
Thus,  in  B.C.  352,  he  contended  at  Halicarnassus,  with  Naucrates  and 
his  master  Isocrates,  for  the  prize  of  oratory,  offered  by  Artemisia  in 
honor  of  her  husband's  memory,  and  gained  the  victory."  On  his  return 
to  Chio.s  in  B.C.  333,  Theopompus,  who  was  a  man  of  great  wealth  as 
well  as  learning,  naturally  took  an  important  position  in  the  state,  but  his 
vehement  temper  and  his  support  of  the  aristocratical  party  soon  raised 
against  him  a  host  of  enemies.  Of  these,  one  of  the  most  formidable  was 
the  sophist  Theocritus.  As  long,  however,  as  Alexander  lived,  his  ene- 
mies dared  not  take  any  open  proceedings  against  Theopompus ;  and  even 
after  the  death  of  the  Macedonian  monarch  he  appears  to  have  enjoyed 
for  some  years  the  protection  of  the  royal  house.  But  when  he  lost  this 
support,  he  was  expelled  from  Chios  as  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace. 
He  fled  to  Egypt,  to  Ptolemy,'  about  B.C.  305,  being  at  the  time  about 
seventy-three  years  old.  Ptolemy,  however,  not  only  refused  to  receive 
Theopompus,  but  would  even  have  put  him  to  death  as  a  dangerous  busy- 
body, had  not  some  of  his  friends  interceded  for  his  life.  Of  his  farther 
fate  we  have  no  particulars,  but  he  probably  died  soon  afterward. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  works  of  Theopompus,  none  of  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  We  have  merely  some  fragments  remaining. 
1.  'EirtTo^i^  ruv  'Hpo^Srov  Iffropiwv.  An  Epitome  of  the  History  of  Herod/- 
otus.^''  This  work  is  mentioned  by  Suidas,  and  in  a  few  passages  of  the 
grammarians,  but  it  has  been  questioned  by  Vossius  whether  it  was  real- 
ly drawn  up  by  Theopompus,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  improbable  that  a 
\VTiter  of  his  attainments  and  skill  in  historical  composition  would  have 
engaged  in  such  a  task.  It  is,  however,  not  impossible  that  Theopompus 
may  have  made  the  Epitome  at  an  early  period  of  his  life  as  an  exercise 


i  Smithy  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 

3  PUU.,  Vit.  Dec.  Orat.,  p.  837,  B. 

*  Cie.,  De  Orat.,  li  .  13.  22. 
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in  composition.  2.  ^EXXtivixat  Urrofdai^  or  S^a^is  flAAijyucctfy.  ^'  A  His- 
tory of  Grcece^'^  in  twelve  books,  and  a  continuation  of  the  liistory  of  Thu- 
cydides.  it  commenced  B.C.  411,  at  the  point  where  the  history  of  Thu- 
cydides  breaks  off,  and  embraced  a  period  of  seventeen  years,  down  to 
the  battle  of  Cnidus,*  in  B.C.  394.  Only  a  few  fragments  of  this  work 
are  preserved.  3.  ♦tXimriKcJ,  also  called  'laroplai  (kot*  ^ioxh")-  *'  The  His- 
tory of  Philip,''  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  fifty-eight  books,  from 
the  commencement  of  his  reign  (B.C.  360)  to  his  death  (B.C.  336).  This 
work  contained  numerous  digressions,  which,  in  fact,  formed  the  greater 
part  of  the  whole  work,  so  that  Philip  V.,  king  of  iMacedonia,  was  able,  by 
omitting  them,  and  retaining  only  what  belonged  to  the  proper  subject,  to 
reduce  the  work  Irom  fifty-eight  books  to  sixteen.  Fifty-three  of  the  fif- 
ty-eight books  of  the  original  were  extant  in  the  ninth  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  were  read  by  Photius,  who  has  preserved  an  abstract 
of  the  twelfth  book.  4.  Orations,  which  were  either  panegyrics,"  or  what 
the  Greeks  called  :ivfjL$ov\(vTiKo\  \6yoi.  Of  the  latter  kind,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  was  addressed  to  Alexander  on  the  state  of  Chios.  6. 
Hark  Ukdruyos  Siarpi^ij.  Perhaps  a  digression  in  his  Philippica.  6.  Utpl 
EV<r(&(la5.    Another  digression,  probably,  in  the  same  work. 

Theopompus  is  praised  by  Dionysius  of  Hahcamassus,  as  well  as  by 
other  ancient  writers,  for  his  diligence  and  accuracy ;  but  he  is,  at  the 
same  time,  blamed  by  most  ^Titers  for  the  extravagance  of  his  praises 
and  censures.  He  is  said,  however,  to  have  taken  more  pleasure  in  blam- 
ing than  in  commending  ;  and  many  of  his  judgments  respecting  events 
and  characters  were  expressed  with  such  acrimony  and  severity,  that 
several  of  the  ancients  speak  of  his  malignity,  and  call  him  a  re  viler.*  It 
would  seem  that  the  vehemence  of  the  temper  of  Theopompus  frequently 
overcame  his  judgment,  and  prevented  him  from  expressing  himself  with 
the  calmness  and  impartiality  of  an  historian.  The  ancients  also  blame 
him  for  introducing  innumerable  fables  into  his  history.*  The  style  of 
Theopompus  was  formed  on  the  model  of  Isocrates,  and  possessed  the 
characteristic  merits  and  defects  of  his  master.  It  was  pure,  clear,  and 
elegant,  but  deficient  in  vigor,  loaded  with  ornament,  and,  in  general,  too 
artificial.  It  is  praised  in  high  terms  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassns,  but 
it  is  spoken  of  in  very  different  language  by  other  critics.* 

The  fragments  of  Theopompus  have  been  published  by  Wichers,  **  Thco- 
pompi  Chii  Fragmenta,  colUgit,  &c.,  R.  H.  Eyssonius  Wickers^  Lugd.  Bat., 
1829  ;  and  by  C.  and  Th.  Miiller,  Fragm.  Histor.  Grac,  vol.  i.,  p.  278,  seqq.^ 
in  Didot's  Bibliolhcca  Grceca,  Paris,  1841.  The  following  works  may  also 
be  consulted  respecting  him  .  Aschbach^  Dissert,  de  Theopomp.^  Francof., 
1823 ;  Pflugk,  Dc  Theopomp.  vita  et  scriplis,  Berol.,  1827. 

VI.  Ephorus  ("E^wpos)*  of  Cyme,  in  -^olis,  a  celebrated  Greek  histori- 
an, was  a  contemporary  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  and  flourished  about 
B.C.  340.    He  studied  rhetoric  under  Isocrates,  of  whose  pupils  he  and 

»  Diod.  Sic,  xiii.,42.  »  TTuoru,  Progynm.,  p.  19,  103  ;  SuiiL,  s.  v. 

^  Com.  Nep.,  Alcib,,  c.  11 ;  Clem.  Alex.,  i.,  p.  316. 
*  CHr.,  De  Leg.,  i.,  1 ;  jEUan,  V.  H.,  Hi.,  18. 
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Theopompus  were  considered  the  most  distinguished.  From  Seneca^  it 
might  almost  appear  that  Ephorus  began  the  career  of  a  public  orator. 
Isocrates,  however,  dissuaded  him  from  that  course,  for  he  well  knew 
that  oratory  was  not  the  field  on  which  he  could  win  laurels,  and  he  ex- 
horted him  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  and  composition  of  history.  As 
Ephorus  was  of  a  more  quiet  and  contemplative  disposition  than  Theo- 
pompus, Isocrates  advised  the  former  to  write  the  early  history  of  Greece, 
and  Theopompus  to  take  up  the  later  and  more  turbulent  periods  of  his- 
tory." Plutarch  relates'  that  Ephorus  was  among  those  who  were  ac- 
cused of  having  conspired  against  the  life  of  Alexander,  but  that  he  suc- 
cessfully refuted  the  charge  when  he  was  summoned  before  the  king. 
This  is  all  that  is  known  of  his  life. 

The  most  celebrated  of  all  the  works  of  Ephorus  was  a  History  {'icrro- 
pfoi),  in  thirty  books,  which  began  with  the  return  of  the  Heraclidae,  and 
came  down  to  the  siege  of  Pcrinthus,  in  B.C.  341.  It  treated  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  barbarians  as  well  as  of  the  Greeks,  and  was  thus  the  first 
attempt  at  writing  a  universal  history  that  was  ever  made  in  Greece. 
It  embraced  a  period  of  750  years,  and  each  of  the  thirty  books  contained 
a  compact  portion  of  the  history,  which  formed  a  complete  whole  by  it- 
self. Each  also  contained  a  special  preface,  and  might  bear  a  separate 
title,  which  either  Ephorus  himself  or  some  later  grammarian  seems  act- 
ually to  have  given  to  each  book,  for  we  know  that  the  fourth  book  was 
called  Eupcwinj.*  Ephorus  himself  did  not  live  to  complete  liis  work,  and 
it  was  finished  by  his  son  Demophilus.  Diyllus  began  his  history  at  the 
point  at  which  the  history  of  Ephorus  left  off.  Ephorus  also  wrote  a  few 
other  works  of  less  importance,  of  wliich  the  titles  only  arc  preserved  by 
the  grammarians.  We  possess  only  isolated  fragments  of  the  history. 
It  was  written,  as  might  be  expected  from  a  scholar  of  Isocrates,  in  a 
clear,  lucid,  and  elaborately-polished  style,  but  at  the  same  time  diffuse, 
and  deficient  in  power  and  energy,  so  that  Ephorus  is  by  no  means  equal 
to  his  master.  As  an  historian,  Ephorus  appears  to  have  been  faithful 
and  impartial  in  the  narration  of  events ;  but  he  did  not  always  follow 
the  best  authorities,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  work  he  frequently  dif- 
fered from  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon,  on  points  on  wliich 
they  are  entitled  to  credit.  Diodorus  Siculus  made  great  use  of  his  work. 
Polybius*  praises  him  for  his  knowledge  of  maritime  warfare,  but  adds 
that  he  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  mode  of  w  arfare  upon  land.  Strabo* 
acknowledges  his  merits  by  saying  that  he  separated  the  historical  from 
the  geographical  portions  of  his  work ;  and,  in  regard  to  the  latter,  he 
did  not  confine  himself  to  mere  lists  of  names,  but  he  introduced  investi- 
gations concerning  the  origin  of  nations,  their  constitution  and  manners, 
and  many  of  the  geographical  fragments  which  have  come  down  to  us 
contain  lively  and  beautiful  descriptions.' 

The  fragments  of  Ephorus  were  first  collected  by  Marx,  Carlsruhe, 
1815,  8vo,  who  afterward  published  some  additions  in  Friedemann  and 

•  De  TVanq.  An.,  6.  a  Suid.,  s.  v. ;  Cic.,  De  Oral.,  iii.,  9  ;  Phot.,  Cod.,  I7B.  260. 
'  Dt  Stoic.  Repugn.y  10.      «  l>iod.  Sic.,  iv.,  1 ;  v.,  1  ;  Polyb.,  v.,  33  ;  Strad.,  vli.,  p.  302. 
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Seebode*8  JIfiicrffaii.  Orit^  U.,  t»<  YM,  uff.  They  are  alao  eontaiiMd 
in  C.  and  Th.  MnOer'a  Fngm,  Hitiar,  Qrme,,  vid.  i,  pw  Sd4rMff ^  finrmmf 
part  of  Didot*8  JKUidfibHi 

HISTORIANS    OF    ALKZANDER    THE  ORSAT. 

•  |.  Several  works  existed  anong  the  ancienta  raiative  to  the  expedi- 
tions of  Alexander  in  the  course  of  his  Eastern  conquests,  most  of  them, 
composed  by  individuals  who  had  either  followed  in  his  train  or  had 
served  under  his  command.  We  must  guard,  however,  against  the  com- 
mon error  of  making  the  number  of  these  writers  a  large  one,  an  error 
not  confined  merely  to  modern  times,  but  into  which  even  Cicero  him- 
self has  fallen,  when  he  says,  with  far  more  of  oratorical  embellishment 
than  of  historical  truth,  "  quam  muUos  acnptores  rerum  suarum  magriufi  iUe 
AUxanier  Meeum  habuitse  traditur  T** 

n.  A  careful  ezamination  of  the  whole  subject  will  limit  the  Mat  of  the 
Wfiten  in  question  to  the  following  indvriduala ;  namellyv  of  thoee  who 
IhOowed  in  the  train  of  Alexander,  ilfMumnener,  Cafllitliieiief,  and  peifaape 
Ckutnkiut  and  of  the  numaxeh'a  oompaniona  in  anna,  Pfafawiit,  Artti^ 
Mu,  OnemerUuBf  Netarehut  Ckarett  Epk^pu,  ifarfyw,  Aminttkmuwt  and 
Medius,  To  these  we  may  add,  though  not  atrictly  fallmg  under  the  d^ 
BOBunation  of  historians  of  Alennder,  Eumenes  and  Dioioiiut,  authors  of 
*EfiifMpiS9s  'AXf^dySpov,  and  Balm  and  DiogTietuSj  who  measured  distan- 
ces in  the  marclies  of  Alexander,  and  wTote  each  a  work  on  the  subject, 
the  title  of  Barton's  book  having  been  ^radno]  t^s  'AKf^dvdpov  iropuas.^ 

III.  As  the  works  of  all  these  writers  are  lost,  and  some  scattered 
firagments  alone  remain,  our  account  of  them  will  be  necessarily  brief 

1.  Anaximenes*  {*Aya^ififtni5)  was  a  native  of  Lampsacus,  and  pupil  of 
Zoilus  and  Diogenes  the  Cynic.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Alexander, 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  instructed,  and  whom  he  accompanied  on  his 

«  Asiatic  expedition.*  He  wrote  three  historical  works :  1.  A  history  of 
Philip  of  Macedonia^  consisting  of  at  leaat  e^jfat  hooka.*  3.  A  kktory  of 
Akiumder  the  6f€€it^^  the  se<Mindhook  of  which  isqnotedby  HarpociaitioB. 
8.  A  kutoTy  of  Gruect  in  twelve  hooka,  from  the  eaiUeat  mythical  ages 
down  to  the  bettle  of  Mantinea  and  the  death  of  Epaminondaa.  Hie  his- 
tories  of  Anazimenea,  of  which  oidy  a  veiy  feWfiragmenta  are  now  ex- 
tant, are  censured  by  Plutarch  for  the  mnnerous  proliz  and  ifaetmioal 
speeches  which  he  introduced  into  them.  The  fact  that  we  possess  ao 
little  of  his  histories  shows  that  the  ancients  did  not  think  highly  of  them, 

•  and  that  they  were  more  of  a  rhetorical  than  an  historical  character.  He 
enjoyed  some  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  and  as  an  orator,  and 

.  what  renders  him  a  person  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  history 
of  Greek  literature  is  the  fact  that  he  is  the  only  rhetorician  whose 
scientific  treatise  on  rhetoric,  prior  to  that  of  Aristotle,  is  now  extant. 
T\uia  is  the  so-calied  'Ftiropuc^  irpbs  'AKt^avSpoy,  which  is  usually  printed 

>  Or.  pro  Arch.,  e.  10.   Compare  Sakli^Vni»t  JBv*  OrU.,  ice,  p.  33. 

*  Geter,  Hist.  Scrip.  Alex.  3/.,  Prolegom.,  c.  2,  p.  xvii.   Geier's  work  is  far  more  wor- 
thy ot'reUaace  tban  Sainte-CroU's.        >  Geaer,  L  c.        «  Smitkj  Diet.  Biogr.^  *.  v. 

*  Antf.,  f.  V. ;  AHi06.,  p.  51.    ^  •  JKsf|Mr«l., «.  v.  ILa^vKif.      '*  Disg,  Itrnt.,  ii.,  S. 
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among  the  works  of  Aristotle,  to  whom,  however,  it  can  not  belong,  as 
all  critics  agree.  The  treatise  on  rhetoric  was  edited  separately  by  Spen- 
gel,  Turici,  1814.  The  fragments  of  the  history  of  Alexander  are  given 
by  Geier,  in  his  "  Scriptores  Historiarum  Alexandri  M.  atcUe  suppares,^' 
Lips.,  1844,  p.  285,  seqq.,  and  by  C.  Miiller,  in  the  appendix  to  Diibner's 
Arrian,  in  Didot's  Bibliotheca  Grata,  p.  35,  seqq. 

2.  Callisthenes*  (KaWiademjs)  of  Olynthus,  a  relation  and  pupil  of 
Aristotle,  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great  to  Asia.  In  his  intercourse 
with  the  monarch  he  was  arrogant  and  bold,  and  took  every  opportunity 
of  showing  his  independence.  He  expressed  his  indignation  at  Alexan- 
der's adoption  of  Oriental  customs,  and  especially  at  the  requirement  of 
the  ceremony  of  adoration.  He  thus  rendered  himself  so  obnoxious  to 
the  king  that  he  was  accused  of  being  privy  to  the  plot  of  Herraolaus  to 
assassinate  Alexander,  and,  after  being  kept  in  chains  for  seven  months, 
was  either  put  to  death  or  died  of  disease.  Callisthenes  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  Alexander's  expedition  ;  a  history  of  Greece,  in  ten  books,  from 
the  peace  of  Antalcidas  to  the  seizure  of  the  Delphic  temple  by  Philome- 
lus  (B.C.  387-357),  and  other  works,  all  of  which,  except  a  few  fragments, 
have  perished.  The  fragments  of  the  history  of  Alexander  are  given  by 
Geier,  Script.  Hist.  Alex.  M.,  &c.,  Lips.,  1844,  p.  232,  seqq.,  and  by  C. 
Miiller,  in  the  appendix  to  Diibner's  Arrian,  in  Didot's  Bibliotheca  Grctca^ 
p.  1,  seqq.  Some  MSS.  are  still  extant,  professing  to  contain  writings  of 
Callisthenes,  but  they  are  spurious.' 

3.  Clitahchus^  {KXtirapxos),  son  of  the  historian  Dinon,*  accompa- 
nied Alexander  in  his  Asiatic  expedition,  and  UTote  a  history  of  it.  Such, 
at  least,  is  the  commonly  received  account,  although  considerable  doubt 
has  recently  been  thrown  upon  the  assumed  fact  of  his  having  accompa- 
nied the  monarch.  The  work  of  Clitarchus  has  been  erroneously  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  formed  the  basis  of  that  of  Quintus  Curtius,  who 
is  thought  to  have  closely  followed,  even  if  he  did  not  translate  it.  We 
find  Curtius,  however,  in  one  passage,  diflering  from  Clitarchus,  and  even 
censuring  him  for  his  inaccuracy.  Cicero  also  speaks  very  slightingly  of 
the  production  in  question.  Quintilian  says  that  his  ability  was  greater 
than  his  veracity ;  and  Longinus  condemns  his  style  as  frivolous  and  in- 
flated. The  fragments  of  Clitarchus  are  given  by  Geier,  Script.  Hist. 
Alex.  M.y  p.  160,  seqq.,  Lips.,  1844,  and  by  C.  Muller,  in  the  appendix  to 
Diibner's  Arrian,  p.  77,  seqq.  < 

4.  Ptolem^us  (nToAe/ialos),  son  of  Lagus,  first  Greek  king  of  Egypt, 
not  content  with  the  praise  of  an  enlightened  patron  and  friend  of  htera- 
ture,  sought  for  himself  also  the  fame  of  an  author,  and  composed  an 
historical  narrative  of  the  wars  of  Alexander,  in  which  he  had  borne  part. 
His  work  is  frequently  cited  by  later  WTiters,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  au- 
thorities which  Arrian  made  the  ground-work  of  his  history.  That  author 
repeatedly  praises  Ptolemy  for  the  fidehty  of  his  narrative,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  all  fables  and  exaggerations,  and  justly  pays  the  greatest  defer- 

*  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 

>  Muller  has  given  the  Pseudo- Callisthenes  in  his  appendix  to  Diibner's  Arrian,  p.  1-152. 
3  SmUk,  Diet.  Biog.,  s.  v.  ♦  P/t».,  H.  .V.,  x.,49. 
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6Doe  to  his  anthorityt  on  Mooaat  of  hk  petaonal  aoquihiliafHrjntifcliw 
•vents  wiuoh  be  relstes.  No  motiee  ot  ^m  sqrte  has  be^n  pesenred  to 
vs,  ftom  whidi  we  nmj  probablj  infer  tiiat  his  work  was  nol  so  mneh 

distinguished  in  this  respect  as  for  its  historical  yahM.  Arrian  express^ 
tolls  ns  that  it  was  composed  by  Ptolemy  after  he  was  established  on  the 
throne  of  E^2:ypt,  and  probably  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life.^  TTie 
fragments  of  ttiis  woik  are  given  by  Geier,  Script.  Hist.  Alex.  If.,  p.  6, 
Mqq.,  Lips.,  1844,  and  by  C.  Mdller,  as  above,  p.  87,  seqq, 

5.  Aristobulus  CApiffrSfiouAos)  of  Cassandrea  (of  which,  however, 
consistently  with  chronology,  he  could  not  have  been  a  native)  was  one 
of  the  companions  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  his  Asiatic  conquests,  though 
not  named  among  his  generals.  He  wrote  a  history  of  Alexander,  which 
was  one  of  the  chief  sources  used  by  Arrian  in  the  composition  of  his 
weik:  AiiatolNiIiis  lifed  to  the  age  of  nbiety,  and  did  not  begin  to  wnto 
his  history  nntil  he  was  eighty-four.*  His  woiic  is  frequently  wfeiied 
to  fay  Atbencps.^  Lndan*  relates  an  anecdote  relative  to  filfii  miiiii 
and  Ariatobnkia,  tending  to  ptove  that  the  latter  bad  written  bis  weikte 
a  spiitt  Of  gross  adnlalion  toward  the  menaroh,  but  maa^  moAua  ttiuA- 
SIS  think  that  the  story  on^t  to  be  referred  to  Onesicritus,  and  that  the 
error  arose  from  the  copyisto.  Schneider  and  Geier*  however,  dissent 
fi(Oin  this  opinion.  The  fragments  of  Aristobulus  are  given  by  Geier, 
Script.  Hist.  Aksi.  if.,  p,  8i,  Mqq.f  lips.,  1844^  and  by  C.  Mnller,  aa  abore^ 

p.  94,  seqq. 

6.  Onesicritus*  COyriffiKpiros)  was,  according  to  some  writers,  a  na- 
tive of  Astypalca,  one  of  the  Sporades  ;  according  to  others,  of  ^gina  ;• 
and  it  was  probably  to  this  island-origin  that  he  was  indebted  for  the  skill 
in  nautical  matters  which  afterward  proved  so  advantageous  to  him. 
Onesicritus  accompanied  Alexander  on  his  campaigns  in  Asia,  and  wrote 
a  history  of  them,  which  is  frequently  citod  by  ancient  authors.  We 
bare  no  aooonnt  of  the  cirpifMstancee  whiob  led  blm  to  aooompany  Al- 
eiandar  into  Asia,  noir  does  it  appear  in  wbal  eapeoity  be  attended  on 
the  coaqeeiror;  but  dnring  the  eipeditioo  into  India  be  was  aent  by  the 
kiiir  to  bold  a  oonlbranoe  with  tiie  Indian  pbiloso|dMis  or 

the  detaila  of  wbieb  bave  been  traaaadtted  to  us  from  bis  own  aecouit 
of  the  intenriew.^  When  Alexander  constractod  his  ie^  on  the  Hydaa- 
pes,  he  appointed  Onesicritus  to  the  important  station  of  pilot  of  the 
king's  ship,  or  chief  pilot  to  the  fleet  {h.pxiKv^pvitTy\s\  a  post  which  he 
held  not  only  during  the  descent  of  the  Indus,  but  throuqrhout  the  long 
and  perilous  voyage  from  the  mouth  of  that  river  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
In  this  capacity,  he  discharged  his  duties  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Alexander,  that,  on  his  arrival  at  Susa,  he  was  rewarded  by  that  monarch 
with  a  crown  of  gold,  at  the  same  time  as  Nearchus.  Yet  Arrian  blames 
him  for  want  of  judgment,  and  on  one  occasion  expressly  ascribes  the 
safety  of  the  fleet  to  the  firmness  of  Nearchus  m  uverrulmg  his  advice.* 

*  ArricMy  Anab.,  i.,  proccm.  '  Lurian,  Macrob.,  22. 

3  ii.,  p.  43,  I) ;  vi.,  p.  251,  ii;  x.,  p.  434,  D,  &c.     *  Quomodo  Hist,  conscrib.y  c.  12- 

*  amith^  IHct.  Biogr.j  s.v  *  Diog.  Laert.,  vi.,  75  ;  Arrian,  /mt.,  18. 
«  fiM.,xVn^71»;  nuLfAkm^^n,       •  .Airtei, vtt.,9D;  /iMUtS. 
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We  know  nothing  of  his  sabeequent  fortunes ;  but,  from  an  anecdote  re- 
lated by  Plutarch,  it  seems  probable  that  lie  attached  himself  to  Lysima- 
cluis,  and  it  was  perhaps  at  the  court  ol  tliat  iiu)iKU"ch  that  he  eoiupoBed 
his  historical  work,*  though,  on  the  other  hand,  a  pa.s;<a^e  ol  Lucian' 
might  lead  us  to  inter  tliat  this  was  at  least  coninu  need  durini:^  th(>  hfe- 
tiine  of  Alexander  himself    8ueli  is  the  opmion  of  (  ieier,  among  others. 

We  learn  from  Diogenes  Laertuis'  that  the  history  of  Onesicritus  com- 
prised the  whole  life  of  Alexander,  including  his  youth  add  edncation; 
but  It  ia  most  frequently  cited  in  relation  to  the  eampaigns  of  that  prinoe 
in  Aaia,  mmUke  geogra|4iioel  taer^jitioB  of  the  pottitriea  that  he  riailod. 
Though  an  qrcKwitiiefea  of  mnch  that  he  deacribed,  It  appeara  that  he  hir 
ttaei^maaf  ftUea  anrt  IMaehooda  wHh  his  nanraliYe^  m  thai  he  eariy 
feA  IM  diaerodil  as  n  antbontj.  8tUI»  hia  woifc  appev»  to  ha^e  oor- 
taiM4  woh  tahiaUe  infonnalion  ooncerning  the  remote  cdontries  for 
Ih0  inl  ttafia  kdd  open  by  the  expedition  of  Alexander.  In  particular, 
he  was  the  first  author  that  mentioned  the  island  of  Taprobane.*  He  is 
aaid  to  hare  imitated  Xenophon  in  his  style,  though  he  fell  short  of  him» 
as  a  copy  does  of  the  original.*  Onesicritus,  when  advanced  in  years, 
turned  his  attention  to  the  C'ynii-  philosophy,  of  which  he  heeame  an  ar- 
dent votary.  Tlie  fragments  of  Onesicritus  are  given  hy  Geier,  Scnvt. 
Hist.  Alex.  M.,  p.  83,  scf/q.,  Lips  ,  1844,  and  by  C.  Miiiler,  in  Didot's  BtiUir- 
olheca  Gretca,  p.  47,  srqq.,  Paris,  184G. 

7.  Nt.vBcHLs  {Nfapxos)  was  a  native  of  Crete,  but  settled  at  Aniphipo- 
lifl/  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  officers  and  friends  of  Al- 
exander. He  accompanied  the  king  to  Asia,  and  in  B.C.  335  was  intrust- 
ed by  Ahwamdwr  with,  the  command  of  the  fleet  which  he  had  eanaed  to 

.  bs  iw—tiW  liil  on  the  Hydaapea.^  Upon  raaohing  the  month-of  the  Indua, 
OViIiliitfiil  nitalTnil  to  aend  round  bis  ah^s  by  sea  ftom  thence  to  the 
^tjtfpilil  Qiv^  miA  h»  gladly  aeoepted  the  ofifer  of  Nearohna  to  undeitake 
lilt  MBBUUid  of  the  fleet  during  this  long  and  pttflona  navigation.  Ne- 
sv^us  set  out  m  Slat  of  September,  B.C.  326,  and  aniTed  at  Susa 
in  safety  in  February,  B.CLMfiw  He  was  rewarded  with  a  crown  of  gold 
for  his  distinguished  sertices.  Nearchus  1<  ft  a  history  of  the  voyage,  the 
substance  of  which  has  been  preserved  to  us  hy  Arrian,  who  has  derived 
from  it  the  whole  of  the  latter  part  of  llu;  "  Indica."  The  fragments  of 
the  work  of  Xearelius  are  given  hy  Geier,  Smpt.  Htst.  Alex.  3/.,  p.  117, 
seqq.,  Lips.,  1844,  and  hy  C.  Miiller,  at  the  end  of  Duhner's  Arrian,  Paris, 
1846,  p.  GO,  seqq.  There  is  also  a  vahiahle  translation  of  the  voyage  of 
Nearchus  (from  Arrian)  by  Vincent,  Oxford,         4 to. 

8.  Cbabbs  {Xdi(nis)  was  a  native  of  Mytilene,  uiid  an  officer  at  the 
oonrt  of  Alexander,  whoae  dxLty  it  waa  to  hitrodnoe  atnuigera  to  the  king^ 
(ffltayrcAff^sX^fAi.^Mots  a  hiatoiy,  or»  rather^  a  eoUeotion  of  aneedoites 
<DMMmi  llik'Mii^^  sad  the  piiTate  lift  of  Alexander,  in  ten  booka, 
ftaipnenta  of  n^iieh  are  preserved  by  Athensua  and  Fliitardi.  Ftiny  ap> 

pears  iohayodviQi^hHlpriyfhim  him.  Chares  waa  reganled  aa  a  writer 

-   .  '  J         ,  ii  ^  »■  I  ^   .1   • 

.  »  Pfctf.,  ittor.,  4(fc  •  «  Quomodo  Hist,  center.,  c.  40.  '  *  vi.,  84. 

«  Strab.,  XV.,  p.  Ml ;  Ptti.,  H.  N.,  vi.,  34.  *  Diog.  hmrU  vi.>  84. 

^  Jmlm^hk.%Vh  IM.  «8.»jax.,  is.  *  Aitmk,  ila«k,  Iv.,  7» 4»  *«k 
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of  high  authority,  and  pleasing  in  style.  The  fragments  are  given  by 
Geier,  Script.  JiitL  Alex,  M,y  p.  293,  •eqq.-t  aud  C.  Miiller,  as  above,  p. 
114,  seqq. 

9.  Ei'Hii'pus  ("E^tinros),  of  Olynthus,  was  also  an  Jiistoridii  of  Alexan- 
der. Mention  is  niade  in  a  passage  of  Arrian  of  an  Ephippus  who  was 
appointed,  along  with  -lir^schylus  the  Rhodian,  superintendent  {hriaKvwos) 
of  Egypt.  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  Ephippus  is  the  same  .with  the 
historian.  From  the  few  frajpnents  atiU  extant,  it  would  appear  tiiat 
Ephippus  described  mora  the  private  and  personal  character  of  his  heroes 
than  their  public  careers.  The  fragments  are  given  by  Geier,  p.  SIS, 
uqq.<^  and  by  C.  MtiUer,  p.  1S6,  nqq. 

10. '  Mabstas*  iju^riwt)  was  a  natiTe  of  Pella,  in  Macedonia,  ^pA^  ac- 
cording to  Suidas,  was  educated  along  with  Alexander,  whom  he  aifte^ 
ward  accompanied  into  Asia.  We  find  him,  after  the  death  of  that  mon- 
arch,'appointed  by  Demetrius  to  command  one  division  of  his  fleet  in  the 
gteai  sea-fight  off  Salamis,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,*  B.C.  306.  His  princi- 
pal literary  work  was  a  history  of  Macedonia,  in  ten  books,  commencing 
from  the  earliest  times,  and  coming  down  to  the  wars  of  Alexander  in 
Asia,  when  it  terminated  abruptly  with  the  return  of  that  monarch  into 
Syria,  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt  and  the  foundation  of  Alexandrea.  It 
is  repeatedly  cited  by  Athenceus,  Plutarch,  Harpocration,  and  other  writ- 
ers. Suidas  also  speaks  of  a  history  of  the  education  of  Alexander  {ainov 
Tov  'AAc(c(y5pov  aywyhv)  afi  a  separate  work  by  Marsyas.  He  is  often 
confounded  with  anotfier  and  younger  Marsyas,  a  native  of  Philippi.  The 
fragments  of  ICarsyas  are  given  by  Geier,  p.  325,  seqq.^  and  by  C.MtiBfir, 
p.  42,  9eqq, 

11.  AvDBosTBiims  (^MfoaHwn9\ot  ThasnSy  was  one  of  Alexander^ 
9dmira]s,  an4  sailed  with  Nearchus.  He  was  also  sent  by  Alexander  to 
explore  the  o6ast  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  He  wrote  an  aoooont  of  thia  Tqy- 
age,  and  also  a  T^5  mtpdM\ov5.   The  fragments  of  Androsthenes 

are  given  by  Geier,  p.  346,  segq.,  and  by  C.  Miiller,  p.  72,  seqq. 

12.  Mediu8  (M^Jios)'  was  a  native  of  Larissa,  in  Thessaly,  and  a  friend 
of  Alexander's.  He  is  mentioned  as  commanding  a  trireme  during  the 
descent  of  the  Indus,*  but,  with  this  exception,  his  name  does  not  appear 
in  the  military  operations  of  the  king.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  en- 
joyed a  high  place  in  the  personal  favor  of  the  monarch,  and  it  was  at 
his  house  that  Alexander  supped  just  before  his  last  illness.  Hence,  ac- 
cording to  tliose  writers  who  represented  the  king  to  have  been  poisoned, 
it  was  at  this  banquet  that  the  fatal  draught  wa;^  administered,  and  not 
without  the  eognixanoe,  as  it  was  said,  of  Medhis  himaelf.  Flntarah  apeaka 
in  very  unfiiTorable  teima  of  Medius,  whom  he  represents  as  one  of  the 
flatteren  to  wheae  ctQ  connaela  the  moat  reprehenaibloof  the  aetkma  of 
Alexander  were  to  be  ascrflied.*  But  no  trace  of  this  is  to  be  Ibund  in 
the  better  authoritieB. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Medius  followed  the  fortunes  of  Antigo- 
nus,  wliosc  fleet  we  find  him  commanding  in  B.C.  314.    The  following 

1  MM,l>fer.Btoir.,«.«.        •  Dud.  Sfe.,  xju,  60.         >  MIft,  INcf .  Mr'-*  «•  «> 
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year  he  took  Mitetus.  In  B.C.  31%  he  was  diipatohed  by  Antigoniu,  ¥44p 
a  fleet  of  150  ships,  to  make  a  descent  on  Greece,  and  landed  a  large  anny 
in  Boeotia.  At  a  subsequent  period,  he  acrompanied  Anliponus  on  his 
nnsucccssful  oxpodition  against  Egypt,  but  after  this  we  hear  no  more  of 
him.  He  wrote  an  historical  work,  as  plainly  appears  from  Strabu,  but 
whether  it  related  to  the  campaigns  of  Alexander  or  of  his  successors,  is 
uncertain.  The  fra^ents  are  given  by  Ueier,  p.  361,  and  by  C.  Mulier» 
p.  128. 

13.  The  fragments  of  the  *E</>t7fiepi'5«s  of  Eumcnes  and  Diodotus  are 
given  by  Geier,  p.  360,  seqq.^  and  by  C.  Miilleri  p.  121,  seqg, ;  and  thoM 
of  the  ImBful  rJjf  *AAt|c(i^/>ov  vop^tms  of  Boeton  and  Diognetus,  by  Geier, 
p,  967,  seqq.t  and  G.  MuUer,  p.  184,  seq. 


CHAPTER  XXXm. 
FOURTH  OR  ATTIC  PERIOD— contuuud. 
GEOGRAPHICAL  WEITSBS. 

I.  In  connection  with  the  writers  composing  the  school  of  history,  we 
propose  to  consider  briefly  the  geographical  authors  of  this  same  period, 
as  far  as  their  date  can  be  correctly  ascertained  tlirough  the  investigations 
of  modern  scholars.  Geography  and  history  are  so  naturally  connected, 
that  a  separation  of  them  would  only  tend  to  produce  confusion  and  con- 
sequent obscurity. 

n.  The  geographical  wriK  rs,  however,  that  will  here  require  our  atten- 
tion are  veiy  few  in  number,  namely,  Scylax  of  Caryanda,  and  Pytheas  of 
Maasilia,  ae  a  lit  introduction  to  whose  labors  we  will  first  give  a  sketoli 
of  fhe  discoveries  of  the  CarthagmiaQ  nayigator  Hanno,  the  more  espe- 
ciaUj  as  they  are  known  to  us  through  the  mediUm  of  the  Greek  trand*- 
tion  of  the  Punic  work  in  which  the  account  was  originally  written. 

nL  HAiiiro  (^AypMr)^  was  a  Carthaginian  navigator,  as  ahneady  stated, 
under  whose  name  we  possess  a  n^x«i«,  or  a  short  hcconot  of  a  vdy- 
age  round  a  part  of  Africa.  This  work  was  originally  written  in  the  Punic 
language,  and  what  has  come  down  to  us  is  a  Greek  translation  of  the 
original.  The  work  is  often  referred  to  by  the  ancients,  but  we  have  no 
statement  containing  any  direct  information,  by  means  of  which  we  might 
identify  its  author,  Hanno,  with  any  of  the  many  other  Carthaginians  of 
that  name,  or  fix  the  time  at  which  he  lived.  Pliny^  states  that  Hanno 
undertook  the  voyage  when  Carthage  was  in  a  most  flourishing  condition. 
Some  call  him  king,  and  others  dux  or  imj>eraior  of  the  Carthaginians,  from 
which  we  may  infer  that  he  was  invested  with  the  office  of  Suffeie.^  In 
ithe  Periplus  itself  Hanno  says  that  he  was  sent  out  by  liis  countrymen 
to  undertake  a  voyage  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  to  found  Liby. 
phieiiidaii  towns,  and  that  he  sailed  accordingly  with  sixty  penteconterea, 
and  a  body  of  men  and  women,  to  the  number  of  iBO,000,  and  provisions 
and  other  neoessariea.  On  his  letnm  from  his  voyage,  he  dedicated  aft 

'  Snath,  Diet.  Biogr.,  *.  v.  *  H,  N.,  il.,  67 ;  v.,  1,  acT* 
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aoeount  of  it,  inscribed  on  a  tablet,  in  the  temple  of  Saturn,  or,  as  Pliny 
eays,  in  that  of  Juno. ^  It  is  therefore  presumed  that  the  Ptriplu^  which 
has  come  down  to  ne  is  a  Greek  reieioii  of  the  oonte&te  of  Uuu  Pniiie 

tablet. 

These  vague  accounts,  leaving  open  the  widest  field  for  conjecture 
and  speculation,  have  led  some  critics  to  place  the  expedition  as  early  as 
the  Trojan  war,  or  the  time  of  Hesiod,  w  hile  others  bring  it  down  to  the 
reign  of  Agathocles.  Others,  again,  as  Falconer,  Bougainville,  and  Gail, 
with  somewhat  more  probabUity,  place  Hanno  about  B.C.  670.  But  it 
seems  preferable  to  identify  him  with  Hanno,  the  father  or  son  of  Hamit 
oer,w1io  was  tilled  at  ffimmB.C.  480.  The'ftetof  eodiaii  eipeditioa 
at  that  time  has  notiiiDg  at  all  improbable,  for  in  the  reiga  of  the  Egyp- 
tian king  Necho,  a  similar  Toyage  had  been  nndertaken  bj  the  Phieni- 
eiansi  aihd.  an  accnrate  knowledge  of  the  western  ooast  of  Aftica  was  a 
matter  of  the  highest  importanee  to  the  Carthaginians.  The  nnmber  of 
«  eolonists,  30,000,  is  rnidoubtedly  an  error  either  of  the  translator  or  of 
later  transcribers.  This  circumstance,  as  well  as  many  fabulous  accounts 
contained  in  the  Periplus,  and  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  places  visited  by  Hanno,  and  with  the  fixinfr  of  the  south- 
ernmost point  to  which  he  penetrated,  are  not  sufficient  reasons  for  de- 
nying the  genuineness  of  the  Periplus,  or  for  regarding  it  as  the  product 
of  a  much  later  age,  as  Dodwell  did.  The  best  opinion  appears  to  be  that 
Hanno  passed  considerably  south  of  the  Senegal  River,  but  hardly  farther 
than  the  coast  of  Sierra  Leone. 

The  flr8t  edition  of  Hanno's  Periplus  appeared  at  Basle,  1534,  4to,  as  an  appendix  to 
Arrian,  by  Gelenius.  This  was  fi>Uow«d  by  the  edUiona  of  Boeder  and.  MUller,  Stra*- 
bmlMtf^;  BbiM, I«y4M^  1674,  IIBm;  and  Ftffloiiw,lMiioB,17W,wliam 

glish  tranalation,  two  disBertationa^and  mapa.  Ilia  also  printed  in  Hudson's  Geo^aphi 
Gr0ci  MinoreSf  Oxford,  1696rl71S,  4  vols.  8to,  with  Dodwell's  dissertation  "  De  vero 
Periplif  qui  Hannonis  nomine  cvrcumfertUT^  tempore^'  in  which  he  attaclcs  the  genuineness 
orma  woril  t  Imt  IiIb  aifliiiiMiits  are  MtMholorny  nlMadlqr  Bragalnvilto  {Mtm.  dtVAmL 
dcs  InscrifL,  zxyI.,  p.  10,  aeqq. ;  xxriii.,  p.  960,  «egf SMl  by  Falconer  in  his  second  dis- 
sertation. The  Periplus  is  also  given  in  Gairs  GeograpM  GraKi  IQnorst,  PariSy  ISSfr- 
1&31,  3  vols,  bvo,  and  Bcparately  by  Kluge,  Lips.,  Ib2y,  bvo. 

IV.  Soy  LAX  {XkvXo^)  of  Caryanda,  in  Caria,  was  sent,  according  to  He- 
rodotus, by  Darius  Hystaspis,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  down  the  Indus. 
Setting  out  from  the  city  of  Caspatyrus  and  the  Pactyican  district,  Scy- 
lax  and  his  companions  sailed  down  the  river  to  the  east  and  the  rising 
of  the  sun,  till  they  reached  the  sea  ;  whence  they  sailed  westward 
through  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Red  Sea,  performing  the  whole  voyage 
in  thirty  months.  Tl^us  far  Herodotus.'  We  have  still  extant  a  brief  de- 
•eriptloii  of  oertaill  oountries  io  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  which  bears  the 
ame  of  Sqrln  of  Gaiyiiida,  tnd  it  entfttlod  UtpLvKavs  doMffv^f  oln»> 
jUmi  "Bkfimm  »A  *A0iu  mU  Ai/B^.  This  litOe  woric  was  oiqipooed  1^ 
Heliteiiiiis,  Fatoiehu,  SaiBto-GibiZi  and  othtikv,  to  haTo  been  written  hj 
tlieSogrlaxiBentioiiedbyHttodotiis;  otherwritef8,ontlieooiitrai7,8iKh 
ae  O.  VoBslaa,  J.  Toenus,  and  DodweU,  regarded  the  anthor  as  the  ooii> 
temporaiy  of  Pangtins  and  Polyfains;  tint  most  modem  scholars  are  dia- 
CcNupan  JVay.  Mda^  111.,  9 ;  illfteii.»  ill.,  81.  •  AnnI^  It^  44. 
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posed  to  follow  the  opinion  of  Niebuhr,  who  supposes  the  writer  to  have 
lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  reign  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  the  father  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  (Philip  began  to  reign  B.C.  360).  Niebuhr  shows  from 
internal  evidence  that  the  Periplus  must  have  been  composed  long  after 
the  time  of  Herodotus ;  while,  from  its  omitting  to  mention  any  of  the 
cities  founded  by  Alexander,  such  as  Alexandrea  in  Egypt,  as  well  as 
from  other  circumstances,  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  drawn  up  before 
the  reign  of  Alexander.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  author,  who- 
ever he  was,  may  not  have  borne  the  name  of  Scylax  himself,  but  pre- 
fixed to  his  work  that  of  Scylax  of  Caryanda,  on  account  of  the  celebrity 
of  the  navigator  in  the  time  of  Barius  Hystaspis.  Aristotle  is  the  first 
writer  who  refers  to  Scylax  ;^  but  it  is  evident  from  his  reference,  as  well 
as  from  the  quotations  from  Scylax  in  other  ancient  writers,"  which  re- 
fer to  matters  not  contained  in  the  Periplus  that  has  come  down  to  us, 
that  we  possess  only  an  abridgment  of  the  original  work.* 

The  Periplus  of  Scylax  was  first  published  by  Hoeschel,  with  other 
minor  Greek  geographers,  Augsburg,  1600,  8vo ;  next  by  Is.  Vossius,  Am. 
sterdam,  1639,  4to ;  subsequently  by  Hudson,  in  his  Gtograpki  Graci  Mi- 
Twres,  Oxford,  1698-1712,  4  vols.  8vo ;  by  Gad,  in  his  Gtogr.  Grac.  Min., 
Paris,  1826-1831,  3  vols.  8vo ;  and  separately  by  Klausen,  attached  to  his 
edition  of  the  fragments  of  HecatEcus,  Berlin,  1831,  8vo.  The  following 
works  may  be  consulted  with  profit  in  relation  to  the  work  under  consid- 
eration :  Niebuhr,  Ueher  das  Alter  dcs  Kiistenbeschreibers  Shy  lax  von  Kary- 
anda,  in  his  Kleine  Schriften,  vol.  i.,  p.  105,  seqq.,  translated  in  the  Phiio* 
logical  Museum,  vol.  i.,  p.  245,  seqq.,  and  Ukert,  Geogr.  der  Gr.  und  Rdm.t 
vol.  i.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  285,  seqq.,  as  also  the  dissertations  prefixed  to  Klausen's 
edition. 

V.  Pytheas  (UvO^as)  of  Massilia,  in  Gaul,  a  celebrated  Greek  naviga- 
tor, sailed  to  the  western  and  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  wrote  a  work 
containing  the  results  of  his  discoveries.  We  know  notliing  of  his  per- 
sonal history,  with  the  exception  of  the  statement  of  Polybius  that  he 
was  a  poor  man.*  The  time  at  which  he  hved  can  not  be  determined 
with  accuracy  ;  as  he  is  quoted,  however,  by  Dicfiearchus,  a  pupil  of  Ar- 
istotle, and  by  Timaeus,  he  probably  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  or  shortly  afterward.  It  would  appear  from  Pytheas's  own  state- 
ment, as  related  by  Polybius,  that  he  undertook  two  voyages.  In  one  he 
visited  Britain  and  Thule,  and  of  this  voyage  he  appears  to  have  given 
an  account  in  his  work  "  On  the  Ocean'^  (Hepl  rod  'XUfovoO).  In  a  second, 
undertaken  after  his  return  from  his  first  voyage,  he  coasted  along  the 
whole  of  Europe  from  Gadira  (now  Cadiz)  to  the  Tanais,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  second  voyage  probably  formed  the  subject  of  his  Periplus 
{UcplirXovs,  or,  as  it  is  termed  by  the  scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius,  Vris 
iTfpioios).  There  has  been  much  dispute  as  to  what  river  we  are  to  un- 
derstand by  the  Tanais.  The  most  probable  conjecture  appears  to  be, 
that,  upon  reaching  the  Elbe,  Pytheas  concluded  he  had  arrived  at  the 
Tanais,  separating  Europe  from  Asia.* 

»  Polit.,  iii.,  14.  3  PhUostr.y  Apollon.,  iii.,  47;  Harpocrat.,  p.  174,  ed.  Gronov. 

'  Smithy  Diet.  Biogr.,  a.  v.       *  Ap.  Strab.,  ii.,  p.  104.        »  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 
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The  works  of  Pytheas  are  frequently  referred  to  by  the  ancient  writ- 
ers ;  some,  as,  for  example,  Eratosthenes  and  Hipparchus,  regarding  them 
as  worthy  of  behcf ;  but  other  writers,  especially  Polybius  and  Strabo,  re- 
gard them  as  of  no  value  at  all.  Polybius  says  that  it  is  incredible  that  a 
private  man,  and  one  who  was  also  jK)or,  could  have  undertaken  such 
long  voyages  and  journeys  ;*  and  Strabo,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  calls 
him  a  great  liar,  and  regards  his  statements  as  mere  fables,  only  deserv- 
ing to  be  classed  with  those  of  Euhemerus  and  Antiphanes.*  Most  mod- 
ern writers,  however,  have  been  disposed  to  set  more  value  upon  the  nar- 
rative of  Pytheas.  It  would  appear  from  the  extracts  which  have  been 
preserved  from  his  works,  that  he  diC^ot  give  simply  the  results  of  his 
own  observations,  but  added  all  the  reports  which  reached  him  respect- 
ing distant  countries,  without  always  drawing  a  distinction  between  what 
he  saw  himself  and  what  was  told  him  by  others.  His  statements,  there- 
fore, must  he  received  with  caution  and  some  mistrust.  It  is  equally  un- 
certain how  far  he  penetrated.  Some  modern  writers  have  regarded  it 
as  certain  that  he  must  have  reached  Iceland,  in  consequence  of  his  re- 
mark that  the  day  was  six  months  long  at  Thule  ;  while  others  have  sup- 
posed that  he  advanced  as  far  as  the  Shetland  islands.  But  either  sup- 
position is  ver>'  improbable,  and  neither  is  necessary ;  for  reports  of  the 
great  length  of  the  day  and  night  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  had  al- 
ready reached  the  Greeks  before  the  time  of  Pytheas.* 

Pytheas  cultivated  science.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  first  person 
that  ascertained  the  latitude  of  a  place  from  the  shadow  of  the  sun,  and 
it  is  expressly  stated  that  he  determined  the  position  of  Massilia  by  ob- 
serving the  shadow  of  the  sun  by  the  gnomon.*  He  also  paid  considera- 
ble attention  to  the  phenomena  of  the  tides,  and  was  well  aware  of  the 
influence  of  the  moon  upon  them. 

The  voyages  of  Pytheas  have  been  discussed  by  a  large  number  of 
modem  writers.  Among  the  most  important  works  on  the  subject  we 
may  name  Bougainville,  Sur  VOrigine  ct  sur  Us  Voyages  de  Pytheas ,  in  the 
Mem.  de  VAcad.  des  Inscript.,  vol.  xix.,  p.  146,  seqq. ;  D^Anville,  Sur  la 
Navigation  de  Pythias  d  Thule,  ibid.,  vol.  xxxvii.,  p.  436,  seqq. ;  Ukert, 
Bemerkungen  ilber  Pytheas,  in  the  Geogr.  der  Gr.  und  Rom.,  vol.  i.,  pt.  i.,  p. 
298,  seqq. ;  Fuhr,  De  Pythea  Massiliensi  dissertatio,  Darmstadt,  1835  ;  Le- 
lewel,  Pytheas  und  die  Geographic  seiner  Zeit,  &c.,  Leipzig,  1838.  The 
fragments  of  Pytheas  have  been  edited  by  Anvedson,  Upsala,  1824,  8vo. 

»  Polyb.  ap.  Strab.,  ii.,  p.  104.  »  Strab.,  i.,  p.  63  ;  ii.,  p.  102 ;  iii.,  p.  148,  &c. 

3  Smith,  I.  c.  ♦  Strab.,  ii.,  p.  71,  115. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

FOURTH  OR  ATTIC  PERIOD— conlmucd. 
II.  SCHOOL  OF  ELOQVBNCS. 
INTB0090T0BY  BBHABKS.' 

I.  If  we  take  an  extensiTe  riew  of  ancient  and  modern  literature,  and 
compare  fSbieir  smnl  departiMnts,  in  mdsr  to  fonn  an  aoeimte  estimate 
of  their  lelatlTe  nMrit,  the  palm  of  otatoiy  aeeme  eonfoeeedly  eoneeded 
to  the  Ibnner.  A  rariew  modem  history  presents  to  oar  obserration 
few  who  deserre  the  name  of  oraton,  even  among  those  nations  whose 
fvvenments  weald  seem  likely  to  ftciUtate  4he*  growth  of  «h)qpenoe,  by 
admitting  to  a  shaie  in  its  Legisiatore  WKh  assewbUes  as  may  be  an|K 
poaed  to  lie  under  the  dominion  of  its  influence.  Indeed,  the  slightest 
aeqpiaintanee  with  the  records  of  antiquity  is  sufficient  to  teach  us,  that 
the  style  and  character  of  the  eloqoenee  of  the  ancients  is  materially  dif- 
ferent from  our  own  ;  and,  before  we  proceed  to  give  any  account  of  the 
productions  of  the  Greek  orators,  or  to  introduce  a  sketch  of  their  re- 
spective lives,  it  will  not  he  amiss  to  make  some  prelimitiary  (^nerva- 
tions on  the  causes  of  their  vast  and  acknowledged  superiority. 

II.  Without  inquiring  into  the  extent  of  that  influence  which  climate 
may  exercise  over  national  character,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  geo- 
graphical situation  of  Greece  was  eminently  favorable  to  the  development 
of  iofteUectual  power,  and  to  that  peculiarly  nice  organization  by  which 
delicaiy  of  feeling  is  feikiedeTen  to  fcstiflionsBSSs.  Thsl  the  Attieaians 
did  posoQOT  this  exquisite  sosceptibility,  we  know  aa  well  by  seveml  his- 
t((rical  anecdotes  aa  by  the  diieet  and  explieit  teatimoiiy  of  Gieero. 
Speakfaig  of  this  extiamdimay .people,  he  says,  **  Smetntm  fiut  tonm 
mAmhr*  fttkU  ui  flosMiif  wui  ieufli  i  sitfMiw  taidin  sAntc  cftfasf."*  So  fiiult* 
less  was  their  jiidfment»  thst  they  would  listen  to  nothing  hot  what  was 
pare  and  degant  A  tribunal,  then,  whose  discrimination  was  so  keen,  • 
whose  taste  was  so  ftstidimit.  and  from  whose  authority  there  was  no 
appeal,  would,  by  the  very  severity  of  its  decisions,  call  forth  productions 
of  finished  excellence  from'  those  who  were  conscious  of  talents  which 
deserved  approbation,  and  were  stimulated  by  ambition  to  pursue  it. 
Such  a  tribunal,  though  it  might  intimidate  and  abash  minds  of  inferior 
calibre,  would  urge  to  active  industry  and  unwearied  perseverance  those 
more  eminent  abilities  which  no  difficulties  can  alarm,  and  no  disappoint- 
ment effectually  retard. 

III.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  among  the  ancients  the  study  of  elo- 
quence was,  as  it  were,  almost  the  occupatioa  of  life,  and  the  qdeikder 
oftheir  sneoessisonly  proportionate  to  the  vigor,  of  thenreiertioos.-  The 
hdiorioos  diligence  of  Demosth^es,  his  caiefel  eonection  of  nat^ 
fects,  his  sechision  from  society,  and  his  earnest  leal  in  piepariHg  him- 
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self  for  tho  career  of  a  public  speaker,  are  familiar  to  every  one.  The 
moderns  may  have  the  same  powers  of  genius,  and  the  same  indefatigable 
appli«'ati()n  as  orators — both  parties  must  have  aimed  at  persuasion  ;  but 
some  of  tin'  nu-aus  which  one  employed  are  either  above  or  beneath  the 
other.  In  tact,  our  teholaslic  pursuits  were  an  Athenian's  leisure  occu- 
pation ((TxoA^) ;  his  buaiiiOM  was  potttiM ;  Utewf^  liirmMMiii, 
and  he  found  botbJn  the  qieech^s  of  the  pvUle  iopflor^  'fiiM^lilimi- 
lied  to  politics  by  their  subject,  to  music  their  ihjtfam,  and  ^fWMlS^^ 
gesture,  and  action  to  the  drama.  Hence  some  of  their  beauties,  elzpeet- 
«d  and  admired  by  an  Athenian  andienee,  would  be  throwiiaHy  upon  « 
modem  assembly ;  they  woold  he  too  visibly  artiftoial  to  be  persuasive; 
LegisJative  assemblies  at  the  present  day  are  too  practical,  too  intent 
generally  on  business,  to  care  much  about  the  rhythmical  structure  of 
sentences.  As,  on  the  one  hand,  modern  orators  could  not,  perhaps  (a 
few  rare  cases  excepted),  copy  the  vehement  reasoning,  the  cnerjry,  and 
earnest  hohlness  of  Demostlienes,  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  beauties 
of  stylo  in  the  structure  of  his  sentences  which  they  would  not  copy  if 
they  could.  So,  ajiain,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  praises  the  dignity 
and  iiKiLMii  licence  with  which  the  funeral  oration  of  Pericles  opens;  tiien 
he  accounts  tor  these  excellencies  by  remarking  that  the  first  period  con- 
tains three  spondees,  then  an  anapaest,  then  a  spondee,  then  a  cretie, 
M  all  ^ified  feet**  (Wm  i^wAuvrucaO.^  Praisv  of  thill 
occur  to  any  one  who  enjoys  or  reeommenda  a  speeeli  of  4 
of  Clay  or  of  Webster;  yet,  no  doubt,  these  digidfled 
beauties  to  the  eara  of  the  Athenian  assembly,  mid  tha  aopply  was 
justed  to  the  demand. 

IV.  Cicero,  m  tua  celebrated  treatise  "  Be  Oratori,f^hiB  left  us  much 
valuable  information  respecting  the  Greek  orators.  From  them  he  learned 
the  graces  which  eloquence  is  capabh^  of  assuming,  and  the  deep  and 
durable  impression  which  it  makes  on  the  minds  both  of  the  learned  and 
the  illiterate.  His  estimate  of  what  an  orator  oiiLdit  to  be  was  formed 
by  wliat  the  (ireeks  had  actually  done ;  and  we  may  tberetore  learn,  in 
some  measure,  from  his  prece|)ts,  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  exer- 
tions in  the  prosecution  of  their  favorite  pursuit.  After  enumerating 
some  exercises,  such  as  speaking  extempore,  and  from  memory,  or  re- 
peating, in  Latin,  orations  which  had  been  iWid  |tf€iitfii>liMHifllmn,^ 
habitual  praetioe  of  whidi  was  necessary  to  the  al liiiiiiiilii^lttf  ^togoenoe 
—he  eontends  that  an  ahnost  universal  knowledge  is  SMiflilii^  tiimiiirili 
to  perfection  in  this  noble  art,  enumerating^  among  aikflr  4hHp«sui  ai^ 
quaintanoe  with  the  poets,  or,  aa  we  would  say,  a  Uk  mitit^WtMkmi 
lettres  studies;  a  thorough  knowledge  of  hi8toiyr0f^i^P™>cipl^ 
constitution  of  the  republic,  of  law  in  general  and  the  municipal  eode  ta 
particular,  of  philosophy  and  the  moral  nature  and  habits  of  men. 

V.  If,  then,  such  were  the  earnestness  and  zeal  with  which  the  an- 
cients cultivated  the  art  of  eloquence,  and  j?o  wide  the  ranjie  of  learning 
which  they  brought  to  l)ear  upon  it ;  if  the  audience,  to  whose  judurment 
their  sp(  (  (  Ih  s  wi  re  .submitted,  were  so  alive  to  the  perception  of  beau- 

^  Dion.  HaLf  De  Verb.  CoiHp.,  ^  xviii.,  p.  114,  ed.  Reiskt.        ^  Ck,,  Dt  OnU^  i.,  M.,  . 
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ti68»  and  to  keen  in  discovering  defects,  we  need  not  wonder  that  the 
superior  excellence  of  the  Greek  orators  is  so  vast  arid  indisputable. 

As  the  prize  for  which  thosr  intellectual  tjladiators  contended  was  valu-  » 
able,  so  the  weapon  thev  employed  combined  the  hijrhest  polish  with  the 

^  greatest  strenjith.  Those  who  are  I'amiliar  with  the  (  Jreek  language 
need  not  to  he  reminded  of  its  unrivalled  c(»j)iousness  of  ex[)ression.  its 
majesty,  elegance,  and  compactness,  its  unlimited  range  of  compound 
words,  and  tiie  liexihle  ductility  with  which  it  lends  itself  to  convey  ev- 

'  ery  variety  of  meaning.  The  power  of  such  «n  instrument  was  only  to 
be  waxpaaaed  by  tto  liill  ofrHioee  wbo  wielded  it  The  democratic  gov- 
mmeat^iMttMii^fliJovei^  wars  and  domestie  discord,  fiirnislied  the 
QiMic  «siMv^pift  sn^le  materials  for  the  employment  of  their  elo- 
,^iiiloe ;  «BdfliMMAd  jfarartions  were  crowned,  not  only  with  the  ptcMis- 
•ini^ltrifcntfijtf  pppBter  awilawae,  but  the  more  profits^  fewttd'Of  foIitteal 
power. 

YI.  Such,  then,  were  some  of  the  causes  which  promoted  th^  growth 

ipd  secured  the  celebrity  of  eloquence  in  Greece,  or,  to  speak  Biore  prop- 
erty, at  Athens.  Oratory,  in  fact,  flourished  only  at  Athens ;  and  while 
other  states  arrest  attention  by  occasional  periods  of  military  glory — 

Mhile  Sparta  excites  astonishment  by  the  extreme  austerity  of  its  national 
iii.iiint'r^.         the  siiiLnilarity  of"       nnlitjiMl  institnl inns,  jii.<t(H"v  dor^s  not 
inform  us  that  these  republics  produced  any  individual  whose  eloquence  • 
elevated  him  to  importance  during  his  life,  or  secured  his  posthumous 
renown.* 

HISTORY  or  BLOQUBMCB  AMOHO  THB  OBBtKS*' 

I.  PohUo  spealdng  had  been  eommon  hi  Greece  ftmn  the  eluii 

^  LoDf  befinre  popular  asBemblies  had  gained  the  sovereign  power  by  the 
CBtabiiBhment  of  democracy,  the  ancient  kings  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
addieasiiig  tii^  people*  aometimea  with  that  natural  dequence  which 
Honer  ascribes  to  Ulysdes,  at  other  times,  like  Menelaus,  with  concise 
bnt  persuasiTe  diction.  Hesiod  aisigns  to  kings  a  muse  of  their  own — 
Calhope — by  whose  aid  they  were  enabled  to  speak  convincingly  and 
persuasively  in  the  popular  assembly  and  from  the  seat  of  judgment. 
With  the  farther  development  of  republican  constitutions  after  the  age 
of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  public  officers  and  demagogues  without  number 
had  spoken  in  the  public  meetings,  or  in  the  deliberative  councils  of  the 
numerous  independent  states,  and  no  doubt  they  often  spoke  eloquently 
and  wisely  ;  but  these  speeches  did  not  survive  the  particular  occasion 
which  called  them  forth.  •  '  *. 

II.  Turning  to  Athens,  the  native  soil  of  oratory,  the  first  great  name 
that  arreats  our  attention  in  the  department  of  public  speaking  is  thai  of 
Pbbiolbs.  It  la  mavifeBtyfrom  the  whole  political  career  of  this  eminent 
statesman,  thit  whilc»  on  the  one  hand,  he  presupposed  hi  the  Athenfain 
people  a  power  of  goreming  themselves,  bo,  on  the  other,  he' wished  to 
prevent  the  state  from  becoming  a  mere  stake,  to  be  played  for  by  ambi- 
tions  demagogues ;  for  he  favored  every  Institution  whic^  gave  the  poorer 

i  dfi^  JM,  IS :  FdCMM.,  UIB.  •  MBUtr,  mn.  Gr,  LU^riA.  lU,  p.  07. 
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citizens  a  share  in  the  government  ;  he  encouraged  every  thing  which 
might  contribute  to  extend  education  and  knowledge  ;  and  by  his  aston- 
ishing expenditure  on  works  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  he  gave  the 
people  a  decided  fondness  for  the  grand  and  beautiful.  And  thus  the  ap- 
pearance of  Pericles  on  the  bema  (which  he  purposely  reserved  for  great 
occasions)  was  not  intended  merely  to  aid  the  passing  of  some  law,  but 
was,  at  the  same  time,  calculated  to  iniiiie  a  iiobl«  spirit  into  the  general 
politics  of  Athens,  to  gtiide  the  views  of  tbe  AtheniaBs  in  regM  to  tlieir 
eztenialTdalioBS,andanthedtiiioiiltiesof  tbeir  jMtk^  and  it  was  the 
wish  of  this  true  tHend  of  the  people  that  all  tins  mif^t  looff  sunriTe 
himseif.  This  is  obYiously  the  opinion  of  Thncydides,  whom  w«  Hiay 
insider  as  in  many  tespeots  a  worthy  disciple  of  the  sdiodl  of  Covides ; 
and  this  is  the  representation  which  he  has  given  us  of  the  oratory  of  ttet 
statesman  in  the  three  speeches  (all  of  them  dehvered  on  impmtant  oo- 
*  casions)  which  he  has  put  into  his  moath.^ 

III.  This  w  onderful  triad  of  speeches  forms  a  beautiful  whole,  which  is 
perfect  and  complete  in  itself.  The  first  speech  proves  the  necessity  of 
a  war  with  the  Pi  loponnesians,  and  tlie  probability  that  it  will  be  suc- 
cessful ;  the  second,  delivered  immediately  after  the  first  successes  ob- 
tained in  the  war,  under  the  form  of  a  funeral  oration,  confirms  the  Atlie- 
nians  in  their  mode  ol  living  and  acting.  It  is  hall  an  apology  for,  half 
a  panegyric  upon  Athens :  it  is  full  of  a  sense  of  truth,  and  of  noble  sclf- 
teUanoe,  tempered  with  moderation.  •  The  third,  deliyered  after  the  ca- 
lamities which  had  be&llen  Athens,  rather  through  the  plague  than 
ibnmijtk  the  war,  and  whiish  had  nevertheless  made  the  people  vacillate 
in  thdr  resolotioBs,  <^r8  the  consolation  most  worthy  of  a  noble  heart, 
namely,  that  up  to  that  time  fortune,  on  which  no  man  can  count,  had 
deceived  them,  but  they  had  not  been  misled  by  their  own  calcolirtioiis  ^ 
and  convictions ;  and  that  these  would  never  deceive  them,  if  they  did 
not  allow  themselves  to  lie  led  astray  by  some  unforeseen  aftfidenta  * 

IV.  No  speech  of  Pericles  has  been  preserved  in  wntinff;  It  may  seem 
surprising  that  no  attempt  was  tnade  to  write  down  and  preserve,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  present  and  future  generations,  WM)rks  which  every  one 
considered  admirable,  and  which  were  regarded  as,  in  some  respects,  the 
most  perfect  specimens  of  oratory.  The  only  explanation  of  this  that 
can  be  offered  is,  that  in  those  days  a  speech  was  not  considered  as  pos- 
sessing any  value  or  interest,  save  in  reference  to  the  particular  practi- 
cal objisct  for  .which  it  was  designed.    It  had  never  occurred  to  people 

.  that  speeches  and  poems  might  be  placed  in  one  class,  and  both  preserved 
without  reference  to  their  subjecte,  on  account  of  the  skill  with  which 
the  subjects  were^tfeated,«iid^  g^imyi  beauties  of  the  form  and  com- 
position, Oq^  t  ftw  ynph<ttic  and  nervous  expressions  of  Foiides  were 
kept  mremsmbnoico}  htit  a  geiieraliiiifvfssiaii  of  the  grandeur  and  co- 
piousness of  his  attiUffj  long  pravaMl  ^viong  the  Greeks.* 

y.  We  have  said-that  AQm^.^^  soil  of  oratoiy,  a  leniaik 

that  must  not,  however,  be  construed  so  strictly  as  to  prove  MjHiaj^g. 
agement  to  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  and  especiaUy  the  Syiaenaaas,  whose 
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lively  disposition  and  natural  quickness  raised  them,  more  than  any  other 
Dorian  people,  to  a  level  with  the  Athenians,  and  who  had  commenced, 
even  earlier  than  the  people  ol  Attiea,  the  study  of  an  artiticial  rhet(»rio 
useful  for  the  disriissioiis  of  the  lavv-eourts.  The  situation  of  Syracuse, 
at  the  time  of  the  IV  r.sian  war,  had  contributed  a  mnnl  deal  to  awaken 
their  natural  mclinatiou  and  capacity  l»>r  such  a  study  ;  especially  by  the 
impulse  which  the  aboUtion  of  arbitrary  government  had  given  to  demo- 
oratic  sentimeAts,  and  by  tbt  oomplicated  transactions  which  sprang  up 
firom  tlie  tewwuik  of  prival^filaiaia  long  suppressed  by  the  tyranta.^  v 

^Ifcj^tiyili  iinKir  Co^,  who  had  heen  high^  esteemed  1^  tiw  tynat 
gfapOj  iWH—  iiMnwfd.  ift  a  oonspicaoiu  maimer,  both  as  a  piiblio  orator  aad 
aa.  aipieador  fa  tite  law  courts.  Hia.  great  praotioe  led  pun  to  eonider 
aiffl9;  aoeaiately  the  prtneiples  of  his  art ;  and  at  last  it  occurred  taMai 
^  wiite  a  woik  the  eubject.  This  book,  like  the  innumerable  treat- 
ioee  which  succeeded  it,  was  entitled  T«x»^  *P»»Topttri>,  "  the  Art  of  Rhet- 
oric," or  simply  T^x»^»  "the  Art."  This  work  is  worthy  of  notice  as 
the  first  of  its  kind,  not  only  amonj:  the  Greeks,  hut  perhaps  also  in  the 
whole  world.  All  tiiat  we  know  of  it  is,  that  it  laid  down  a  regular  form 
and  retiular  divi.sions  lor  the  oration,  which,  above  all,  was  to  hetjiu  with  a 
distinct  pnxeniujni,  calculated  to  put  the  hearers  in  a  favorable  train,  and 
to  conciliate  their  good-will  at  tiu'  very  opening  of  the  speech.  Accord- 
ing to  some,  Corax  would  seeia  not  to  have  been  a  pleader  in  the  law 
courts,  bat  merely  a  composer  of  speeches  for  others,  since  it  is  doubt» 
fill  whether  there  was  an  estaWinihinent  of  pairom  and  eauniiti  at  Syra* 
cuse  as  at  Rome,  or  whether  every  one  was  compeUed  to  plead  his  own: 
cansei  jpM^AIheaB,.  ia  which  case  he  was  alwagf^  able  to  ^et  his  speech 
Wrt^^fMBII^iiS  aome  professed  rhetorician.*  r 

^fSnua.waa  first  a  popil,  and  afterward  a  rival  of  Ooraz.  He  also 
iHlll|nMmiiUlt.iMii7  as  a  public  speaker,  but  likewise  as  the  author  of  a 
T^X>^ii  GoBoiAs,*  agai%  was  the  pupil  of  Tisias,  and  followed  closely  in 
lisc^teps.  Gorgias  was  a  native  of  T,eontini,  a  Chalcidian  colony  in  Si- 
cily. He  was  somewhat  older  than  the  Attic  orator  Antiphon  (born  in 
B.C.  480  or  479),  and  lived  to  such  an  advanced  age  (some  say  105,  and 
others  109  years),  that  he  survived  Socrates,  tiiough  probably  only  a  short 
time.  According  to  the  coiuni(»n  account,  he  was  sent  by  his  lriU)W-citi- 
zens,  when  advanced  in  years  (B.C.  4*7). as  ambassador  to  Athens,  for  the 
purpose  of  solicitinir  its  j)iotection  against  the  threatening  power  of  Syra- 
cuse. Another  account  makes  Tisias  to  have  been  his  colleague  on  the 
occasion.  Through  Gorgias  this  artificial  rhetoric  obtained  more  fame 
and  glory  than  fell  the  diaie  of  any  other  branch  of  literature.  Hie 
Athenians,  to  w|iqin  this  SidliaiL  rhetoric  was  still  a  novelty,  though  they  , 
wffmMify  qpallfiftd  and  pvedisposed  to, enjoy  its  beauties,  were  qi^a$e  en-, 
ehanled  w|tb  it»  and  aoon  became  fashionable  to  speak  like  Gdigias. 
Tbi^  inpMtaf  ftodaeed  hy:  liis  oratory  was  greatly  increased-by  hm: 
stately  appearance,  his  well-chosen  and  sjdendid  costume,  and  the  self^. 
possession  and  confidence  of  his  demeanor.  Besides,Lhis  rhetoric  rested 
OB  a  basis  of  jiulosophy,  which  taught  that  |he  sole  aim  of  the  orator  is 

A  m^ii$it9»n.  •Jd.ib.  •  U., If,  Tt  i  SmUh,  Diet,  Biogr., 9. 9. 
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to  turn  the  minds  of  his  hoart^rs  into  such  a  train  as  may  best  consist 
with  his  own  interests  ;  that,  consequently,  rhetoric  is  the  agent  of  per- 
suasion, the  art  of  all  arts,  because  the  rhetorician  is  able  to  speak  well 
and  convincingly  on  every  subject,  even  though  he  has  no  accurate  knowl- 
edge respecting  it.'  .  '  '  ■ 
.  &i  aomdaape  wilb  lliia  iriciw  Of 

tlie  ■iibject4iiatter  of  liis  speeches ;  he  only  eonoeiiied  l^anself  about 
ao  ftdr  a»  to  ezoreiie  liiaiMlf  id  trettiBf  of  goaeial  topicB,  whiek  worn 
called  to  gjiwmiMMi,  and  the  pioperappliootton  and  BMuuigemwit  of  which 
luve  always  helped  the  ilielorioian  to  conceal  his  ignorance.  The  chief 
■tody  of  Qorgias,  however,  was  directed  to  the  form  of  expression.  Hie 
oratory  was  chiefly  calcotated  to  tickle  the  ear  by  antitheses,  by  combina- 
tions of  words  of  similar  sound,  by  the  symmetry  of  its  parts  and  similar 
artifices,  and  to  dazzle  by  metaphors,  allegories,  repetitions,  apostrophes, 
and  the  like  ;  by  novel  images,  poetical  circumlocutions,  and  high-sound- 
ing expressions,  and  sometimes  also  by  a  strain  of  irony.  He,  lastly,  tried 
to  charm  his  hearers  by  a  8)Tmmetrical  arrangement  of  his  periods.  But 
as  these  artitices,  in  the  application  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  often 
shown  real  grandeur,  earnestness,  and  elegance,  were  made  use  of  too 
prafiisely ,  and  for  tbe  purpose  of  giving  andue  piowfawDoe  to  poor  tiioughta, 
Jbm  orationa  did  not  eieite  the  foeliasB  of  Ub  haaieia,  and,  at  all  eventa, 
oonld  prodnoe  oriy  a  momentaiy  imprewion.'  This  was  the  otoe  with  his 
oration  addrenad  to  the  asMinbled  Giadn  at  Olynpia,  exhtt^ 
union  againat  thehr  eommon  enemy,  and  with  the  ihneral  oration  which 
he  wrote  at  Athens,  though  be  probably  did  not  deliver  it  in  pnhlie ;  and 
a  Ingment  of  which  is  preserved  by  the  scholiast  on  Hermogenes.* 

Gorgias  seems  to  have  returned  to  Leontini,  but  only  for  a  short  time, 
and  to  have  spent  the  reniainmg  years  of  his  vigorous  old  age  in  the  towns 
of  Greece  proper,  especially  at  Athens  and  the  Thessalian  Larissa,  en- 
joying honor  every  where  as  an  orator  and  teacher  of  rhetoric.  Besides 
Polus,  of  Agrigentum,  hi.s  favorite  scholar  and  devoted  partisan,  who  is 
described  in  such  lively  colors  in  the  Gorgias  of  Plato,  such  men  as  Al- 
cibiades,  Critias,  Alcidamas,  ^i^Isdiines,  and  Antisthenes,  are  called  either 
pupila  or  imitotoim  of  Gorgias.  We  wiU  letam  to  ttia  indiridnil  in  our 
reniailEB  on  the  Sophists. 

Two  dedaniationa  hafo  oome  down  to  as  under  the  ntme  isf  CMiigiaft» 
iria.,  the  Afdegjf  ^Ptkmsiu,  and  Iha  Btiemum  m  Hdenm.  Their  ge** 
uineness  is  maintained  by  Reisfce,  Geel,  and  Sdidnbom,  and  doidited  by 
Vbss  and  others.  It  is  difficult  to  give  any  decisive  eptadon  on  Ihe  sub- 
jeet,  since  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  oratory  of  Gofgias,  which 
appear  in  these  declamations,  especially  in  the  former,  might  very  well 
have  been  imitated  by  a  skillful  rhetorician  of  later  times.  These  decla- 
mations are  given  by  Keiske  in  the  eighth  volume  of  bis  Oratores  Graci; 
by  Bekker,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Oratores  Attici;  and  by  Mullaob,  Ber- 
lin,  1845.  ■  .    ;  ■  - 

»  MiiUeTf  Hist.  Gr.  LU.,  vol,  U.,  p.  77.  *      '    '  •  iL^^ 
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VIII.  The  cultivation  of  the  art  of  oratory  among  the  Athenians  ub  due 
to  a  combination  of  the  natural  eloquence  displayed  by  the  Athenian 
statesmen,  and  especially  by  Pericles,  with  the  rhetorical  studies  intro- 
duced by  Gorgias.  The  tirat  person  m  whom  the  effects  of  this  combi- 
nation were  fully  shown  was  Anhphon,  wlio  was  both  a  practical  states- 
man and  man  of  business,  and  also  a  rhetorician  of  the  schools.*  The 
canon  of  Attic  orators,  as  settled  in  a  later  age  by  the  Alexantlrme  gram- 
marians, coimnences  therefore  with  his  name.  This  canon  contains  ten 
names,  giTen  in  chron(^ogical  order,  as  follows :  Antiphon,  Andoctdcs,  Lys- 
iasy  ItoeraUt,  luuuif  Mtt^muy  Lycurgus,  DemuiknuSf  Hyperidea,  and  Dt- 
narehu9.  These  tea  are  known  by  tbe  appellation  of  the  Ten  Auk  Ont- 
ton^  and  we  shall  prooeed  to  consider  tlim  in  the  eider  in  wMdi  they 
have  been  named. 

1.  Ahtipbon  CAinfwr),*  the  most  ancient  of  the  ten  Attic  oraton  in 
the  Alexandiine  canon,  was  a  son  of  Sophilns  the  soiihist,  and  bom  at 
Bhamnos,  in  Attica,  B.C.  480.*  He  was  a  man  of  eminent  talent  and  * 
'  firm  character,^  and  is  said  to  have  been  educated  partly  by  his  &ther 
and  partly  by  Pythodonis,  while,  according  to  others,  he  owed  his  educa- 
tion to  no  one  but  himself.  When  he  was  a  young  man,  the  fame  of 
GorjL^ias  was  at  its  heitrht.  Tlie  object  of  Gorgias's  sophistical  school  of 
oratory,  as  already  remarked,  was  more  to  dazzle  and  captivate  the  hearer 
by  l)rilliancy  of  diction  and  rhetorical  artifices,  than  to  produce  a  solid 
conviction  based  upon  sound  arguments.  Antiphon  perceived  this  defi- 
ciency, and  formed  a  liigher  and  more  practical  view  of  the  art  to  which 
he  devoted  himself ;  that  is,  he  wished  to  produce  conviction  in  the  minds 
of  the  hearers  by  means  of  a  borough  examination  of  the  subjects  pro* 
posed,  and  this  not  with  a  view  to  tiie  narrow  limits  of  sdiool,  but  to 
the  oouzts  and  the  poMic  assembly.  Hence  the  ancients  eatf  Antiphon 
the  inrentor  of  puUie  crttoiy,  or  state  that  he  raised  it  to  a  highter  posi- 
tion.* Antiphon  was  thus  the  first  who  re^pdated  practical  eloqnmice  by 
certain  theoretical  laws,  and  he  opened  a  sdiool  in  which  he  tao^ 
ihetoric. 

Thucydides  the  histotian,  a  pupil  of  Antiphon,  speaks  of  his  master  with 

the  highest  esteem,  and  many  of  the  excellences  of  his  style  are  ascribed 

by  the  ancients  to  the  influence  of  Antiphon.'  At  the  same  time,  Anti- 
phon occupied  himself  with  writim^  speeches  for  others,  who  delivered 
them  in  the  courts  of  justice  ;  and  as  he  was  the  first  who  received  money 
for  such  orations — a  practice  which  sul)sequeiitly  became  quite  general — 
he  was  severely  attacked  and  ridiculed,  (^specially  by  the  comic  writers 
Plato  and  Pisander.'  These  attacks,  however,  may  also  have  been  owing  *  ^ 
to  his  political  opinions,  for  he  belonged  to  the  oligarchical  party.  Thia 

*  MSUer,  Hist.  Or.  IM.i  Tol.  li.,  p.  79.  >  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  a.  v. 

3  Pint.,  Vit.  Dec.  Orat.,  p.  m,  B.  ♦  Thucyd.,  viii^SSj  Pliil.,  Mic.O.  . 

»  Philoatr.,  VU.  Soph.,  i.,  15,  2 ;  Hermog.j  De  Form.f  il.,  p.  498. 

•  Aekof.  «tf  TkueydLt  iv.,  p.  313,  ed.  BejUter. 

f  Jiftflotto-.,  t  e. ;         Fil.  Itoc  Orot.,  p.  8SS,  C. 
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mipopiilan^y  together  with  his  own  reserved  character,  prereiited  his 
erer  appraringat  a  speaker,  either  in  the  courts  or  in  the  assemhly ;  and 
the  only  tune  he  spoke  in  puf>hc  was  in  B.C.  411,  wlu  n,  on  the  overthrow 
of  the  oligarchical  j^overnnicnt,  Antiphon  was  brought  to  trial  for  having 
attempted  to  negotiate  peace  with  Sparta,  and  was  condemned  to  death. 
His  speech  in  defence  of  himself  is  stated  by  Thucydides*  to  have  been 
the  ablest  that  was  ever  made  by  any  man  in  similar  circumstances.  It 
is  now  h)6t,  but  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is  referred  to  by  Harpo- 
cration,  who  calls  it  Kiyos  »«pi  fifraarifffws.  His  property  was  confisca- 
ted, his  house  raxed  to  the  ground,  and  on  the  site  of  it  a  tablet  was 
erected  with  the  inscription  ^  Antiphon  the  Traitor.**  His  remains  were 
not  ailowed  to  be  buried  in  Attic  ground ;  his  children,  as  well  as  any 
one  yrho  should  SdOpt  them,  w«re  punished  with  atimuu 

As  an  orator,  Antiphon  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  ahdents.  Her- 
mogenes*  says  of  his  orations  that  they  were  clear,  true  in  the  expression 
of  feeling,  and  faithful  lo  nature,  and  conseqtiently  convincing.  Others 
say -that  tiis  orations  were  beautiful  but  not  graceful,  or  that  they  had 
something  austere  or  antique  about  them.  The  want  of  freshness  and 
gracefulness  is  very  obvious  in  the  orations  still  extant,  but  more  espe- 
cially in  those  actually  spoken  by  Antiphon's  clients  His  language  is 
pure  and  correct,  and  the  treatment  and  solution  of  the  point  at  issue  are 
always  strikmg  and  interestmg.' 

The  ancients  jK)ssRsscd  sixty  orations  of  different  kinds  which  went 
by  the  name  of  Antipiion,  but  Ca3cilius,  a  rhetorician  of  the  Augustan 

'  Age,  declared  twenty-five  to  be  spurious.*  We  now  jhjsscss  only  firteen 
orations  of  Antiphon,  three  of  which  were  written  by  hini  for  others. 
The  remaining  twelve  were  composed  as  speohnens  fbr  his  adiool,  or 
exereises  on  fictitious  cases.  They  are  a  peculiar  phenomenon  in  the 
history  of  ancient  oratory,  for  they  are  divided  into  three  tetralogies,  each 
of  wldch  consists  of  four  orations,  two  accusations  and  two  defences  on 
the  same  suligect  The  subject  of  the  first  tetralogy  is  a  murder,  the 
perpetrator  of  which  is  yet  unknown;  that  of  the  second  an  unpremedi- 
tated murder;  and  that  of  the  third  a  murder  committed  in  self  defence. 
The  clearness  which  distinguishes  his  other  three  orations  is  not  per> 
ceptible  in  these  tetralogies,  which  arises  in  part  from  the  corrupt  and 
raijtilated  state  in  which  they  have  come  down  to  us.  A  great  number 
of  the  orations  of  Antiphon,  and  in  fact  all  those  which  are  extant,  have 
for  their  subject  the  commission  of  a  murder,  whence  they  arc  sdnictimes 
referred  to  undfr  the  name  of  \6yoi  <poyiKol.*  The  three  real  speeches — 
the  tetralogies  nuist  be  left  out  of  the  question  here — contain  more  infor- 
mation than  any  other  ancient  writings  respecting  the  mode  of  proceed- 
ing in  tiie  criminal  courts  at  Athens.  Besides  the  orations,  the  ancients 
ascribe  lo  Antiphon,  1.  A  treatise  oa-^  Rhetoric**  (T^x*^  l^riTopiicfi),  in  three 

^  books.  This  work  is  oocasionally  referred  to  by  ancient  rhetoricians  and 
grammarians,  hut  is  now  lost.  9.Tipooifamiud*Ewt\eyou  These  seem  to 
hare  been  model-speedies  or  exercises,  for  the  use  of  himself  or  his 

>viU.,(I6.      >  P* 497.      >  JMony*., /udL de ^7%tieif«e.,  91 ;  PAof.,  p.  489. 

*  Pha.,  YU.  nec  Orat.^  p.  893, 0.       •  ffcniMf;,  De  fbrm.,  p.  498,  Mff. 
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scholars ;  and  it  is  not  improtNible  tUat  his  tetralogies  iua>  have  belonged 

to  them. 

The  orations  of  Antiphon  are  printed  in  tho  colUictions  or  the  Attic  orators,  edited  by 
Aldus  (Venice,  1513,  fol.),  U.  Stephens  (Faris,  1575,  fol.),  Beiske  (Leiptig.  177Q-75,  IS 
▼oliunM  6vo),  Bekker  (Oxford,  4  voliiniea  6ro;  raprfnMd  Berlin,  IttS-l,  ft  vol- 

urnfs  Cvo),  Dobson  (London.  16  volumes  t?vo),  Baiter  ami  Sauppe  (ZQrich,  1838- 

45,  4lo),  and  olherH.  The  bt-st  separate  editions  are  flmsc  df  Haiti  r  ;iti(l  Sauppe  (tlie  text 
merely),  Ziirich,  1838, 16mo,  and  Mfttzner,  lierlin,  IKib,  bvo,  the  iaai  witti  critical  notes 
ud  oonuMotary.  The  beet  modem  werki  on  Antiphon  are,  P.  Vn  Spnan  (Rnhnhen), 
Dusertatio  de  Antiphonte^  Oro/ore  Aft joOyLoyden,  17C5, 4to,  reprinted  in  Ruhnken's  Oput- 
cula.,  and  in  Reirike's  ami  Dohson's  Greek  Orators;  Taylor,  Lrrt.  /.r/sjac,  vii.,  p.  WS, 
uqq.f  ed.  Reiskc ;  and  VVejitcrniann,  Utscfnchte  der  Uriech.  liervUtsamkiU,  t)  40,  acq.  Tho 
•indoai  nny  eonatdt  alao  Ddhre^  "  Aimof.  ii  AnUfkmUm,-  In  ^holefleld'o  edilioii  of 
Pohi— *sAdTew«ri>,  Cambgidget       end  in  |lolwon*«  Attte  Oratore. 

8.  AmxKsipEs  (*Av8oK^8i}s)^  was  bora  at  Athens  in  B.C.  467.  He  be- 
longed to  a  noble^  family,'  and  was  a  supporter  of  tlie  oligarchical  party 
at  Athens,  and  through  their  influence  obtained,  in  B.C.  436,  together 
with  Glaucon,  the  command  of  a  fleet  of  twenty  sail,  which  was  to  pro- 
tect the  Corcyroaiis  aojainst  the  Corintluans.^  After  this  he  seems  to 
have  been  employed  on  various  occasions  as  ambassador  to  'I'hessaly, 
Macedonia,  Molossia,  Tliesprotia,  Italy,  and  Sicily  ;*  and,  althougli  he  was 
frequently  attacked  for  his  poUtical  opinions,  he  yet  maintained  his  ground, 
until  in  B.C.  415,  when  he  became  involved  in  the  charge  brouglit  agiiiust 
Alcibiades  for  having  profaned  the  mysteries  and  mutUated  the  Herme. 
It  appeared  the  more  likely  that  Andocides  waft  an  aooomplioe  in  the  kil- 
ter eftbeae  crimes,  wfaiofa  was  beli^Ted  to  be  a  prdiminaiy  step  toward 
OTerthrowing  the  democratical  oonatitatioo,  ainoe  the  Hennea  standing 
dose  to  his  house,  was  among  the  Teiy  few  whi^  had  not  bean  hvured.* 
Andoeidea  viraa  aecordinglyseiated  and  thrown  into  piison,  but  after  some 
tinie  reQ0?era4.his  liberty  by  a  promise  that  he  would  rsTeal  the  names 
of  the  real  perpetrators  of  the  crime ;  and,  on  the  suggestion  of  one  Char- 
mides  or  Timsns,*  he  mentioned  four,  all  of  whom  were  put  to  death, 
lie  is  said  to  have  also  denounced  his  own  father,  but  to  have  rescued 
him  again  in  the  hour  of  danger.  But  as  Andocides  was  unable  to  clear 
himself  from  the  charget  he  was  deprived  of  his  rights  as  a  citizen,  and 
left  Athens.^ 

He  returned  to  Athens  on  tho  eslabiishment  of  the  governuiciit  of  the 
Four  Hundred  in  411,  but  was  soon  obligrd  to  lly  again.^  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  ventured  once  more  to  return  to  Athens,  and  it  was  at  this 
time  that  he  delivered  the  speech  still  extant.  On  hi*  JUtum  (Jlfpl  riii 
itm-ou  Kae6Sov),  in  wluch  he  petitioned  ibr  permiairion  to  reside  at  Atheae» 
imin  ^rain.  He  was  thus  diifen  hito  exile  a  thitd  tune,  and  went  to  re^ 
^  ai  Elia.*  In  B.C.  403  he  again  retuined  to  Athens,  upon  the  over- 
^w  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty  by  Thrasybolos,  and  thaproolamation 
flUlf  gfffi^d  amnes^.  He  was  now  allowed  to  remain  q^^et|y  at  Ath- 
iiaetethe  nest  three  years,  but  in  B.C.  400  his  eneouM  aeoused  him 
1  ^   .  I  ■  ' — •■ 

t  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  »,v.  >   ^  Plut.,  VU.  Dec.  Orat.^  p.  M4,  i^. 

TtaM^d.,  i.,  51 ;  PhU.,  Z.  c  •  Andtw. «.  Alc».,  ♦  41. 

•  Phtf.,  L  c. ;  N9f09^  AUA,^  8.  •  Tie  Myst.,  «  48 ;  PI»(  .  Alcib.,  «1. 

1  ihJM.,  ♦  ».        •  Iff.  c  Andoo,,  ♦  3».        »  PbU,,  ViL  Dec.  Oral.,  p.  835.  A. 
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of  having  profaned  the  mysteries.  He  defended  himself  in  the  oration 
still  extant,  On  the  Mj/.stcncM  (Ufp)  rwv  Muo-ttj^iW),  and  was  ae<iuitled. 
In  B.C.  394  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Sparta,  to  conclude  a  peace, 
and  on  his  retnrn,  in  393,  he  was  at;eused  of  illegal  conduct  {Trapa-rrpea-- 
fidas)  durin!;  his  embassy.  He  defended  himself  in  the  extant  speech  On 
the  Peace  inth  Laccdannun  (Jlepl  t^j  irpbs  AcucfScufjioylovs  tipiim^s),  but  was 

found  guilty,  and  sent  into  exile  for  the  fouith  time.  He  seems  to  ha^e 
died  soon  afterward  in  Mle. 

Andoddes  appears  to  hare  left  no  issue,  since  at  the  age  of  sevenQr  be 
had  no  children,*  though  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes  mentions  Anti- 
lihonasasonof  Attdoeides.  This  was  probaUy  owing  to4iis  wandering 
and  unsteady  life,  as  weU  as  to  his  dissolute  character.*  The  large  for- 
tune which  he  inherited  ftom  his  father,  or  acquired  in  his  commercial 
undertakings,  was  greatly  diminished  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life.*  An- 
docides  has  no  claim  to  the  esteem  of  posteVity  either  as  a  man  or  as  « 
citizen.  Besides  the  three  orations  already  mentioned,  which  are  un- 
doubtedly genuine,  there  is  a  fourth,  against  Alcibiades  (Kara  'AA/fijStaSow), 
said  to  have  been  delivered  by  Andocides  in  B.C.  415,  but  it  is  in  all  prob- 
ability spurious,  though  it  appears  to  contain  genuine  historical  matter. 
Taylor  ascribed  it  to  Phaeax,  while  others  think  it  more  probable  that  it 
is  the  work  of  some  one  of  the  later  rhetoricians,  with  wiiom  the  accusa- 
tion or  defence  of  Alcil)iades  was  a  standing  theme.  Besides  these  four 
orations  we  possess  only  a  lew  fragments,  and  some  very  vague  allusions 
to  other  orations. 

As  an  orator  Andocides  does  not  appear  to  lunre  been  held  in  very  high 
eifteem  hy  the  ancients,  as  he  is  seldom  mentioned,  though  Valerius  The- 
on  is  said  to  have  written  a  commentayoa  his  orations.  '  We  do  not  hear 
of  his  having  been  trained  in  any  of  the  sophistical  schools  of  the  time, 
and  he  had  ptMtify  dereloped  his  talents  in  the  practical  school  of  the 
popular  assembly.  Hence  his  orations  have  no  mannerism  in  them,  and 
are  reaSy,  a^  Plutarch  says,  simple,  and  free  from  all  rhetorical  pomp  and 
ornament.  Sometimes,  howerer,  his  style  is  diffuse,  and  becomes  tedi- 
ous and  obscure.  The  best  among  the  orations  is  that  on  the  Mysteries; 
but,  for  the  history  of  the  time,  ail  are  of  the  highest  importance. 

Ths  ontions  mn  printed  in  the  eollactioiui  ofUie  Greek  ontora  nwnticHMd  at  the  mat 

of  the  article  on  Antiphon.  The  best  separate  editions  are  those  of  Schiller,  Leipzig,  18S5, 
8vo,  and  of  Haitrr  and  Sauppe,  Ziirirh.  1P38,  8vo.  The  most  important  works  on  the 
life  and  orations  of  Andocides  are:  Sluiter,  Lectionea  Andoctdete,  Leyden,  1604,  reprinted 
at  Ltiptigt  18M,  notes  Sebiller;  « treetiee  of  A.  O.  Becker,  pieOaei  to  bis  Oei^ 
dkaa  translation  of  Andocides,  Quedlinbnrg,  18312,  6vo ;  Ruhnkcn,  BimL  CriL  OiwLGrme^ 
p.  47,'««f9. ;  WMleimann,  Gesck,  4er  Grieck,  BeniUamktU,  4  4S,  Mf. 

8.  Ltsus  (As^)  wail  bom  at  Atbens  in  B.C.  456.  He  was  tiie  son 
of  Ce^halus,  who  was  a  natiye  ni  Syracnse,  and  had  taken  np  Ids  abode 
at  Athens  on  the  kifttation  of  Perides.*  When  he  was  little  mqve  than 
fifteen  ytiars  idd,  in  B.C.  448,  Lydas  and  his  two  (some  say  three)  b^oth^ 
ers  joined  the  Athenians  who  went  as  colonists  to  Thurii,  in  Ital^.  He 

1  Ae|fy«f.,«146,«148.  >      « 100.  *ift.,U4«. 

*  INowyt.,  lyy.,  1 ;  Flsf VU,  The*  OnLt  p.  8t5. 
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there  completed  his  education  under  the  instruction  of  two  Syracusans, 
Tisias  (already  mentioned  by  us)  and  Nicias,  and  afterward  enjoyed  great 
esteem  among  the  Thurians,  and  even  seems  to  have  taken  part  in  the 
administration  of  the  young  republic.  From  a  passage  of  Aristotle,'  we  • 
learn  that  he  devoted  some  time  to  the  teaching  of  rhetoric,  though  it  is 
uncertain  whether  he  entered  upon  this  profession  while  yet  at  I'hurii, 
or  did  not  commence  till  after  his  return  to  Athens,  where  we  know  that  . 
Isaeus  was  one  of  his  pupils.*  In  B.C.  411,  when  he  had  attained  the  age 
of  forty-seven,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  all  persons, 
both  in  Sicily  and  in  the  south  of  Italy,  who  were  suspected  of  favoring 
the  cause  of  the  Athenians,  were  exposed  to  persecutions  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, Lysias,  together  with  300  others,  was  expelled  by  the  Spartan  party 
from  Thurii  as  a  partisan  of  the  Atiienians.  He  now  returned  to  Athens ; 
but  there,  too,  great  misfortunes  awaited  him  ;  for,  during  the  rule  of  the 
Thirty  tyrants,  after  the  battle  of-^gospotami,  he  was  looked  upon  as  an 
enemy  of  the  goveriunent,  his  large  property  was  confiscated,  and  he  was 
thrown  into  prison  with  a  view  to  being  put  to  death.  But  he  escaped  from 
Athens,  and  took  refuge  at  Megara.'  His  attachment  to  Athens,  how- 
ever, was  so  great,  tliat  when  Thrasybulus,  at  the  head  of  the  patriots, 
marched  from  Phyle  to  hberate  their  country,  Lysias  joyfully  sacrificed 
all  that  yet  remained  of  his  fortune,  for  he  sent  the  patriots  2000  drachmas 
and  200  shields,  and  engaged  a  band  of  302  mercenaries.  Thrasybulus 
procured  liim  the  Athenian  franchise  as  a  reward  for  his  generosity  ;  but 
Archinus  afterward  induced  the  people  to  declare  it  void,  because  it  had 
been  conferred  without  a  probouleuma ;  and  Lysias  henceforth  lived  at 
Athens  as  an  isoteks,  occupying  himself,  as  it  appears,  solely  with  writing 
judicial  speeches  for  others,  and  died  in  B.C.  378,  at  the  age  of  eighty.* 

Lysias  was  one  of  the  most  fertile  writers  of  orations  that  Athens  ever 
produced,  for  there  were  in  antiquity  no  less  than  425  orations  which 
were  current  under  his  name,  though  the  ancient  critics  were  of  opinion 
that  only  230  of  them  were  genuine.*  Of  these  orations  only  thirty-five 
are  extant,  and  even  among  these  some  are  incomplete,  and  others  are 
probably  spurious.  Of  fifty-three  others  we  possess  only  a  few  fragments. 
Most  of  these  orations,  only  one  of  which  (that  against  Eratosthenes,  B.C. 
403)  he  delivered  himself  in  court,  were  composed  after  his  return  from 
Thurii  to  Athens.  There  are,  however,  some  among  them  which  prob- 
ably belong  to  an  earlier  period  of  his  life,  when  Jjysias  treated  his  art 
more  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  and  they  must  therefore  be  regard- 
ed as  rhetorical  exercises.  But  from  the  commencement  of  the  speech 
against  Eratosthenes,  we  must  conclude  that  his  real  career  as  a  writer 
of  orations  began  about  B.C.  403.  Among  the  lost  works  of  Lysias  we 
may  mention  a  manual  of  rhetoric  {rixvT)  (^vropiicf)),  probably  one  of  his 
early  productions,  which,  however,  is  lost. 

How  highly  the  orations  of  Lysias  were  valued  in  antiquity  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  great  number  of  persons  that  wrote  connmentaries  upon 
them.    All  the  works,  however,  of  these  critics  have  perished.    The  only 

»  Ap.  Cic.  Brut.,  19.  »  P/u/.,  Z.  c. ;  Phot.,  Cod.,  p.  490,  A.  '  PhU.,  Phot.,  II.  cc. 
•  Dionys.,  Lys.,  12 ;  PZu/.,  p.  836.  »  Dionys.,  Lys.,  17  ;  PhU.,  p.  836. 
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criticism  of  any  importance  upon  Lysias  that  has  come  down  to  us  is  that 
of  IJionysius  of  Hahcarnassus,  in  his  Xltpl  tSov  ipxaluiv  pTjT6pty  dwofnoj/na- 
ria/j.ol,  the  rup  iipxaiov  Kplcis,  and  in  his  account  of  Lysias  ;  to  which  we 
•  may  add  the  remarks  of  Pholius.  According  to  the  judgment  of  Dionys- 
iaS|  and  the  accidental  remarks  of  others,  which  are  borne  out  by  a  caie^ 
ft*  examination  of  the  orations  still  extant^  the  dietion  of  Lysias  is  pep- 
lectly  pure,  and  may  be  looiked  upon  as  thti  best  oanon  of  tbe  Attic  idiom. 
His  language  is  natural  and  simple,  bat,  at  the  same  tune,  noble  and  dig- 
nified ;^  it  is  always  dear  and  lucid ;  the  copiousness  of  his  style  does 
not  injure  its  precision,  nor  can  his  ihetoiical  emhellishmemfcrbe  comid- 
ered  as  impairing  the  charming  simplicity  of  his  manner  of  expression.* 
His  delineations  of  character  are  always  striking  and  true  to  life.  But 
what  characterizes  his  orations  above  those  of  all  other  ancients,  is  the 
indescribable  gracefulness  and  elegance  which  pervade  all  of  them,  with- 
out in  the  least  impairinj?  their  power  and  enercry  ;  and  this  praceftilnesa 
was  oonsidere<!  so  pecuhar  a  feature  in  all  the  produciions  of  Lysias,  that 
Dionysius  tliought  it  a  fit  criterion  by  which  the  uenuine  works  of  this 
orator  miirhi  be  distinguished  from  the  spurious  prochictions  which  went 
by  his  name.'  The  manner  in  which  T^ysias  treats  liis  subjects  is  equally 
deserving  of  high  praise.  It  is  therefore  no  matter  of  surprise  to  hear 
that,  among  the  many  orations  he  wrote  for  others,  two  only  are  said  to 
have  been  unsuccessful  * 

The  extant  orations  of  I^ysiaa  are  contained  in  the  collections  of  the  Greek  orators 
mentioned  at  the  close  of  tlic  article  on  Antiphon.  Among  the  separate  editions  we  may 
BMntloii  tbooe  of  Tftylor,  London,  17S0, 4to,  with  a  ftdl  flvldeil  appttnCss,  mad  tbm  mh 
endations  of  Markland ;  of  Auger,  Paris,  1783, 4to,  and  8vo,  3  vols. ;  of  Bremi,  in  Jacobs' 
and  Rost'.i  Tiih!wth.  finjcc,  Gotha,  1826  Lysi(e  ct  Mschinis  Ornfinnes  Sch-ct(e'') ;  of 
Baiter  and  bauppe,  Ziirich,  1838;  of  Foertsch,  Leipzig,  lb2'J ;  of  Franz,  Munich,  1831; 
and  tbe  Select  Orations  of  Ranchenstein,  in  Haupt  and  Sanppe**  CoUeetlonf  liOlpitg,  1890. 
The  following  modern  works  in  relation  to  Lyda*  deserve  also  to  be  mentioned  hera; 
Franz,  Diasertatin  de  Lysia  Oratorc  Attko  Graxe  seripta,  Nurimb.,  1828,  bvo  ,  llo<^'lschor, 
De  Lyew  oratoris  vita  et  dtciiune^  Berlin,  183G,  8vo ;  and  Westermaiia,  (JeicJi.  der  Gruck. 
Beredtean^teitt  ^  46,  eeqq. ;  BeUagej  ill.,  p.  278,  segq. 

4.  IsocRATEs  ('lcroffp(£T77y)*  was  born  at  Athens  in  B.C.  436.  His  father, 
Theodorus,  was  a  man  of  considerable  wealth,  and  had  a  manufactory  of 
flutes  or  musical  instruments,  for  which  the  son  was  often  ridiculed  by 
the  comic  poets  of  the  time ;  but  the  father  made  a  good  use  of  his  prop« 
erty,  in  procuring  for  the  young  Isocrates  the  best  edneatbn  that  could 
be  cbtamed.  The  most  ceMmted  Bophists  are  mentioDed  among  hie 
teadierSyeuehasTieiaSyGoigiaetpiid  Prodious.*  Soen&tes  also  is  named 
among  liis  mstntctorB.  leoerates  was  natnraUy  Umid,  and  of  a  weakly 
oonstitDtion,  for  which  leaaons  he  ebstalned  fiom  taking  any  diieet  part 
hi  the  political  aflUrs  of  hie  ooantfy,  and.reeolTed  to  contiibiite  toward 
the  deyelopment  of  eloquence  by  teiioliing  and  writing,  and  thus  to  guide 
oQiera  hi  the  path  for  which  hid  own  constitution  unfitted  him.  Accord* 
Ing,  however,  to  some  tEicconnts,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  teaching  of 

I  JXauf^       %  S ;  Ck,^  UnU^  88 ;  Q«mtd:,  xlL,  10,  ti,     •  lifefiy*.,        4»  HHSf' 
>  U.  ib.,  10,  scqq.        ♦  riut.,  Vit.  Dec.  Orat.,  p.  8S8.        •  Smith, DitLBitgt^.t. » 
■  •  IMoMy*.,  UoertU,,  1 ;  Pba.t.VU.  Dec  Qrat.,  p.  830.  .      .  ..a  .  ^,^^t^«i'(X  * 
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rhetoric  for  the  purpose  of  ameliorating  his  circumstances,  since  he  had 
lost  his  paternal  inheritance  in  the  war  against  the  Lacedaemonians.* 

Isocrates  first  established  a  school  of  rhetoric  in  the  island  of  Chios, 
but  his  success  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  great,  for  he  is  said  to 
have  had  only  nine  pupils  there.  He  is  slated,  however,  to  have  exerted 
himself  in  another  direction,  and  to  Iiave  regulated  the  political  constitu- 
tion of  Chios  after  the  model  of  that  of  Alliens.  After  this  he  returned 
to  Athens,  and  there  opened  a  school  of  rhetoric.  He  met  now  with  the 
greatest  success,  and  the  number  of  his  pupils  soon  increased  to  100,  ev- 
ery one  of  wliom  paid  him  1000  drachmas.  In  addition  to  this  he  realized 
a  large  income  by  writing  orations.  Thus  Plutarch'  relates  that  Nico- 
cles,  king  of  Cyprus,  gave  Isocrates  twenty  talents  for  the  oration  npbs 
Noco/cAea.  The  orations  of  Isocrates  were  either  sent  thus  to  the  per- 
sons to  whom  they  were  addressed,  for  their  private  perusal,  or  they  were 
intrusted  to  others  to  deliver  in  public.  He  is  said  to  have  delivered  only 
one  himself  In  this  manner  he  gradually  ac<|uired  a  considerable  prop- 
erty, and  he  was  several  times  called  upon  to  undertake  the  expensive 
trierarchy.  This  happened  first  in  B.C.  355,  but,  being  ill,  he  excused  him- 
self through  his  son  Aphareus.  In  B.C.  352  he  was  called  upon  again, 
and,  in  order  to  silence  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies,  he  performed  it  in 
the  most  splendid  manner.  The  oration  -irepl  dLifTiSSa-eus  irpbs  Avalfiaxoy 
refers  to  that  event,  though  it  was  written  after  it.  This  is  said  by  Plu- 
tarch to  have  been  the  only  oration  that  he  ever  delivered. 

Isocrates  has  the  great  merit  of  being  tlie  first  who  clearly  saw  the 
great  value  and  objects  of  oratory  in  its  practical  application  to  public 
life  and  tlie  affairs  of  the  state.  At  the  same  time,  he  endeavored  to 
base  public  oratory  upon  sound  moral  principles,  and  thus  to  rescue  it 
from  the  influence  of  the  Sophists,  who  used  and  abused  it  for  any  and 
every  purpose ;  for  Isocrates,  although  educated  by  the  most  eminent 
sophists,  was  the  avowed  enemy  of  all  sophistry.  He  was,  however,  not 
altogether  free  from  their  influence ;  and  what  is  most  conspicuous  in 
his  political  discourses  is  the  absence  of  all  [)ractical  knowledge  of  real 
political  life,  so  that  his  fine  theories,  though  they  were  unquestionably 
well  meant,  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  visions  of  an  enthusiast. 
The  influence  which  he  exercised  on  his  country  by  his  oratory  must 
have  been  limited,  since  his  exertions  were  confined  to  his  school,  but 
through  his  school  he  had  the  greatest  possible  influence  upon  the  devel- 
opment of  public  oratory  ;  for  the  most  eminent  statesmen,  philosophers, 
orators,  and  historians  of  the  time  were  trained  in  it,  and  afterward  de- 
veloped, each  in  his  particular  way,  the  principles  they  had  imbibed  there- 
in. No  ancient  rhetorician  had  so  many  disciples  that  afterward  shed 
lustre  on  their  country  as  Isocrates.  Hence  Cicero=»  beautifully  compares 
his  school  to  the  Trojan  horse,  from  which  so  many  leaders  {principes) 
came  forth. 

The  great  esteem  in  which  the  orations  of  Isocrates  were  held  by  the 
ancient  grammarians  is  attested  by  the  numerous  commentaries  that 
were  written  upon  them.    All  these  commentaries,  however,  are  now 

«  Pint..  I.  c,  p.  837  ;  Isocrat.,  Dr  Fermut..  ^  172       3  /  r.,  p.  K38      '  He  Orat  ,  ii,,  22. 
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lost,  with  the  exception  of  the  criticism  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus. 
The  laujiuaEre  of  Isocrates  is  the  most  refined  Attic,  and  thus  forms  a 
great  l  onlrast  to  the  pure  and  natural  simphcity  of  Lysias,  as  well  as  the 
subhnie  pow  er  of  Demosthenes.  His  artificial  style  is  more  elegant  than 
.  graceful,  and  more  o6t(  iilalj(»ii.s  hiaii  pleasing;  lu'  carduily-rouuded  pe- 
riods, the  frequent  application  of  figurative  expressions,  are  features 
iMiieh  remind  vlb  of  the  SophlBts ;  and  although  his  aeaieiieee  JoW  ^vciy 
mdodiously,  yet  they  become  wearisome  and  Iiioii0toiiea8%3r<tht  pcrpeif 
nal  recurrence  of  the  same  oyer-refined  periods,  whkdi  are  nol  wiipf64 
hj  behig  int^nipersed  with  shorter  and  easier  sentenbea.  he 'miyiJif 
however,  we  most  rememher  that  Isocrates  wrote  his  ortttiaas  t#h»^mtd^ 
and  not  with  a  view  to  their  recitation  before  the  puUic.  The  irtmqnan 
care  which  he  bestowed  on  the  composition  of  his  orations,  and  the  tim 
he  spent  in  workint]:  them  0|it  and  poiisbiog  them,  may  be  inferred  frooi 
the  statrineni  that  he  was  enframed  for  a  period  often,  and,  according  to 
others,  of  fiftern  years,  upon  his  Panoayric  oration.^  It  is  owing  to  this 
very  care  and  laltorthat,  in  the  arrauLMMneid  and  treatment  efhis  subiect. 
Isoeiafes  is  far  superior  to  Lysias  and  other  orators  ol  th<^  time,  and  that 
the  uinuber  ol  orations  which  he  wrote  is  comparatively  small. 

The  politics  of  Isocrates  were  concdiator\'.  He  was  a  triond  of  peace  : 
he  reiieatedly  ("xliorted  the  (in-eks  to  concord  among  tin  inselves,  and  to 
turn  liieir  anus  aL'ainst  their  coininon  enemy,  the  Persians.  He  ad- 
dressed Philip  of  Macedon  in  a  similar  strain  after  his  peace  \\  iih  Athens, 
exhorting  him  to  reconcile  the  states  of  Oreece,  and  to  unite 
tiiem  against  Persia.  Though  no  violent  partisan,  he  inov84^>h0wever, 
a'wann-hearted  patriot ;  for,  on  receiving  the  news>of  the  batlia  tfTCJhte; 
^nda,  be  refosed  to  take  food  for  several  days,  and  thus  iskwedJSt  laag 
tod  honorable  career  at  the  age  of  ninety-ei^,  BiG.  388.  .:■ 

There  we/te  m  antiqoity  sixty  orations  which  went  by.  thf^iM^ni^  t^ 
Isocrates,  but  Ciecilius,  a  rhetorician  of  the  time  of  Aiiggiftn%t«<My^^yy^ 
only  twenty-eight  of  them  as  ^^enuine,*  and  of  these  nnlj  tmnUji  iWHifciia 
come  down  to  ns  Eijiht  of  them  were  written  for  judicial  pnrpOoqo  In 
civil  cases,  and  intended  to  serve  as  iikhU  Is  for  this  species  of  oratory'. 
All  the  others  are  political  discourses,  or  sliow-speeclies.  intended  to  he 
read  by  a  large  public  ;  they  are  i)articularly  characterized  by  the  ethical 
element,  on  which  his  jxjlitical  views  are  based.  (_)f  these,  the  most  re- 
markable is  the  discourse  entitled  TlainrjyvpiKos.  Paticiri/nrus.  or  *'  Pane- 
gyrical Oration,"  that  is,  a  discourse  intended  to  be  pronounced  before 
the  assembled  people.  It  was  published  (though  not  with  a  vh  \v  of  bo- 
ing  delfvmd)  about  B.C.  878,  in  theitiise  of  the  Lacedemonian  a^end- 
botsf,  and  in  it  he  eihortsthe  Laoedaemoniana  and  Atbeniwe  to  vie  with 
eaeh  other  in  a  noble  emulation,  and  to  unite  thebr  Humtm  M  fTtttf^pftd  j- 
iknr  against  Aria.  He  descants  eloqnently  on  the  -tneiili/airi  iSM^M 
the  Athenian  commonwealth,  on  the  services  it  had  rendered  l»i0i8iBb 
and  on  ita  h^  intellectual  cultivation;  wUle  he  deibMt jjM|f9ii^|be 
charges,  ur^^ed  bjy  its  enemies,  of  tynumy  by  sea,  tm^  ^'iVPiliiliHlii^ 
Ward  its  ooloirieaw  In  the  Anoptiefakm^tm»  of  the  best 
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of  Ilia  discourses,  he  declares  that  he  sees  no  safety  for  Athens  save  in 
the  rebtoratiuii  of  that  democracy  wluch  boiuii  had  ibunded,  and  Clidthe- 
iies  had  revived. 

Besides  tliea^  entire  oratigns,  we  have  the  titles  and  fragments  of 
twentyHaeTen  other  jCkiatioiis,  which  are  referred  to  under  the-  name  of 
imiiiMiti-  ^ZWe  al90  exist  under  his  name  ten  letters,  which  were 
wlHi^ji  teicfimda  on  political  questjionB  of  thje  time ;  one  of  them,  how- 
(mr<(|iie  teartp,  is  in  all  probability  spurious.  A  scientific  manual  of, 
>M#ric  (rcxuVf^iiviopiiHB*  which.  Jsocrates  wrote,  is  lost,  with  the  excep- 
tiep  oCia  few  fragments,  SO  that  we  are  unable  to  form  any  definite  idea 
of  his  merits  in  this  respect. 

^The  orations  of  Isocrates  are  printed  in  tiie  Yaiious  collections  of  tlu-  Creek  orators 
already  mentioned  at  the  close  of  the  article  on  Antiphon.   Of  the  Hupj^raie  editions  we 
may  n\ention  those  of  H.  Wolf,  Basle,  1553,  8vo,  and  with  Wolf's  notes  and  emendir- 
dMi^  1kmiB;rt^  fbt. ;  of  Aogw,  Paris,  1788,  8  vols.  8vo,  which  is  not  what  it  might 

have  hf'cn.  mnsidering  the  MSS.  ho  had  at  his  ilisposnl  ;  of  LanE;e,  Halle.  1803,  b'vo  ;  of 
Coraes.  Paris,  1&07,  2  vols,  hvo  ;  o!'  IJaitcr  aii<l  Sauppe,  Zuricii,  l^itU,  bvo  ;  and  of  Uailcr, 
la  JJiUot  s  BUdioiheca  Grascu,  Pans,  bvo.  There  are  aiso  many  good  editions  either 
of  ^  orations  l^arately,  or  else  t^particnlar  onuions,  among  which  we  may  namie 
(he  Select  Orations,  by  Bremi.  Gotha,  l^^fil.  part  i.  ;  the  Pajies^yricus,  with  the  notes  of 
Morus,  by  .Spohn,  Leip/ie.  1817,  2(1  edition  hy  Hailcr,  Lips.,  1831  ;  by  Pin/.gcr,  Leipzig, 
1885,  and  by  Dindorf,  ib2(> ;  the  ArtopagUicus,  b>  Oenseler,  Leipzig,  1632 ;  the  Panegyr- 
^  «ad  ArmpmgitieH»t^y  Ranehenstein,  Leipzig,  1849,  8to,  forming  part  of  Haupt  apd 
lauppe's  collection  ;  the  Euagnnc  i:>{ra7iimm,byLeloup,  Mayence,1838;  and  the  oration 
frepi  di'Ti56<Te(u9,  by  Orelli.  Zurich,  isi-l. 

A  usefiU  Index  Grxcitatis  was  publitjUed  by  Mitchell,  Oxford,  1827,  8vo.  The  fbUofW- 
hig  woHi#  wBl  also  bo  firand  worthy  of  attention :  Westermann,  Qetch.  im  Grueh.  itar 
ndtsamkeit,  ()  48,  set/. ;  Bnlage,  iv.,  p.  QS8,  siii';. ;  Lelonp,  CommemtoHo  de  lacrate^  BottOf 
ySAt  PAind,  De  Isocratis  VUa  el  ,Srrij)ii.s\  Berlin,  1633. 

.5.  Is.p.t  s  Ciaoios)  was  a  native  of  Chalcis,  or,  as  some  say,  of  Athens, 
probably  only  because  he  camp  to  the  latter  city  at  an  early  age,  and 
spent  the  greater  part  of  hi.s  lilc  there.  The  time  of  liis  birth  and  tlcath 
is  unknowti,  but  all  aeeoiiuts  [vjrco  in  the  stalriiu  nt  that  he  tlniiri.^hed 
(I^KfUure)  ihirmgtlie  pericd  Ih  twct  n  tiic  Pcloiioniu'siaii  war  and  liic  acces- 
sion of  Philip  of  Macedonia,  .m)  thai  he  iivt  d  between  13. C.  -1:.:0  and  MS.^ 
He  was  instnicted  iti  oratory  i)y  J.ysias  and  Isocrates.'  He  was  alK  i- 
ward  engaged  in  writing  judicial  orations  for  others,  and  established  a 
rhetorical  school  at  Athens,  in  w  hich  Demo&thenes  is  said  to  have  been 
one  of  his  pitpils.  Suidas  states  that  Issus  instructed  him  gratis,  whereas 
Mfttdh  relates  ihat  he  received  10,000  drachmas and  it  is  further 
said  that  Is^us  wrote  for  Demosthenes  the  speeches  against  his  guard- 
lMI%F^^Ji9as^  assisted  him  in  the  composition.  All  particulars  about 
hi»lWi  ^stti mknown,  and  were  so  even  in  the  time  of  Dionysiust  since 
Hermippus,  who  had  written  an  account  of  the  disciples  of  Isocrates,  did 
MIC  giention  Ismus  at  all. 

In  antiquity  there  were  sixty-four  orations  wliich  bore  the  name  of 
Isaeus,  but  fifty  only  were  recognised  as  gennine  by  the  ancient  critics.* 
Of  these  only  eleven  have  come  down  to  us;  Imt  we  posscs.s  ira/iincnts 
and  the  titles  of  fifty-six  speeches  ascribed  to  him    Tlie  (  k  v(  n  extant  are 

«  Thmys',  J$mu,  1  ;  Pint.,  Vit.  Dee.  Oraf.,p.839.  »  Phot.,  Vod.,  263. 

*         Jie.Glur.  A<A.,  p.  350,  C.  *  Id.,  VU.  Dec.  Oral.,  L  c. 
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all  on  subjects  connected  with  dispnted  inheritances ;  and  IsaBus  appears 
to  have  been  particularly  well  ac(jiiainted  with  the  laws  relating  to  inher- 
itance (u-fpi  K\7}pov).  Ten  of  ihcsc  orations  have  been  known  ever  since 
the  revival  of  letters,  and  were  printed  in  the  collections  of  the  Greek 
orators;  but  the  eleventh,  vepl  rod  UtrttcKhm  H^-hpou,  ww  fimt  pu!^0hfid 
ftom  a  norentine  MS.,  by  Tyrwfakt,  London,  1786,  8to  ;  and  aftorvud 
in  the  OdUing,  BibUeilLfir  tduLU^und  AnmI,  finr  1788,  part  iiL,  and  by 
Oielli,  Zurich,  1814,  8yo.  In  1815,  Mai  diaoayered  the  grealer  part  of 
the  oration  of  laasna,  KXcaw^yiov  icX^pov^'wliieh  he  pahlialied  at  Mi- 

lan, 1810,  f<d.,  and  reprinted  in  bia  Ciotnc.  Ametor.  e  CM.  FoMmhi.,  toI.  iT., 
p.  880,  aegq, 

Isaeus  wrote  also  on  rhetorical  subjects,  such  as  a  work  entitled  Wat 
rix^  whieh,  however,  is  lost.^  Though  his  orations  were  placed  in  the 
Alexandrcan  canon,  still  we  do  not  hear  of  any  of  the  grammarians  hav- 
ing written  commentaries  upon  them  except  Didymus.  But  we  still  pos- 
sess the  criticism  upon  IsaMis  written  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus ; 
and,  by  a  comparison  of  the  orations  still  extant  with  the  opinions  of  Di- 
onysius, we  onie  to  the  following  conclusion.  The  oratory  of  Isa,nia  re- 
sembles in  many  points  that  of  his  teacher  I^ysias  ;  the  style  of  both  is 
pure,  clear,  and  concise,  liut  while  Lysias  is,  at  the  same  time,  simple 
and  graceful,  Isseus  evidently  strives  to  attain  a  higher  degree  of  polish 
'  and  refinement,  without,  however,  in  the  least  injuring  the  powerflil  and 
inqweasiTe  ehaxaeter  of  hia  oratory.  The  aame  apirit  ia  visible  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  bandlea  bia  anbjeota,  eapecialfy  in  their  akiilftd  divi- 
aion,  and  in  the  aitihil  manner  in  whieb  be  interweavea  bis  argmnenla 
with  varlona  parts  of  the  exposition,  whereby  hia  orations  become  like  a 
painting  in  wbidh  light  and  shade  are  distribnted  with  a  distinct  view  to 
produce  certain  efibcts.  It  was  mainly  owing  to  this  mode  of  manage- 
ment that  he  was  envied  and  censured  by  bia  eoatampotaries,  as  if  he 
had  tried  to  deceive  and  mislead  his  hearers.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
who  turned  their  attention  to  a  scientific  cultivation  of  political  oratory ; 
but  excellence  in  this  department  of  the  art  was  not  attained  till  the  time 
of  Demosthenes.'  '   *  ^ 

orations  of  Isa;us  are  contained  in  the  collections  of  the  Orcok  orators  mentioned 
at  the  close  of  the  article  on  Antiphon.  A  separate  edition,  with  Rtiskc's  and  Taylor's 
notes,  appeared  at  Leipzig,  1773,  6vo,  and  another  by  Sch&ier,  Leipzig,  1&22,  8vo.  The 
bMt  Mpante  «dttiMi,  howcnrat,  is  Hist  by  Schflouuiii,  GMUbwaM,  1681, 6vo,  with  erItiMi 
notes  and  a  good  commentary.  There  is  an  English  translation  of  the  orations  of  Isx- 
us  by  Sir  William  Jones,  London,  179-1,  4to,  with  prefatory  disronrso,  notes  critical  and 
historical,  and  u  cuntiuentury.  This  translation  will  give  an  English  reader  a  sufficient 
i  noUon  of  the  onrtor,fmtitt«  aofiMwlMtdeidMitinvrltloalttessf^ 

to  force.  For  farther  information  concerning  Issus,  the  student  may  consult  Westflv 
mnnn,  Grsch.  der  Grierfi.  Krredts.^  ^  51,  JSeiiage,  V.,  p.  393,  seqq.^  and  Liebmaiin,  Xte  /MR 
Vita  a  Scnptu,  HaUe,  1831,  4to. 

6.  JR^HiKEs  (Aiaxlvrisf  was  the  son  of  Atrometus  and  Glauceliiet, 
and  was  horn  B.C.  889.   According  to  Demostheaes,  hie  politieal  antag* 
onist,  and  who  was  no  doubt  in  this  guilty  of  exaggeration,  his  parents 
were  of  disreputable  character,  and  not  even  citigena  of  Athens.  iEa" 
>  PiMt., Ftl. Dee.  Oral 1. 0.  »  SmHh,Dia.  Bi$gr^B,v.  * 
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chines  himself,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that  his  father  was  descended 
from  an  honorable  family,  and  lost  his  property  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  ^schines  had  two  brothers,  one  of  whom,  Philochares,  was  older 
than  himself,  and  the  other,  Aphobetus,  was  tlie  youngest  of  the  three. 
Philochares  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  ten  Athenian  generals,  an  office 
which  was  conferred  upon  him  for  three  successive  years ;  Aphobetus 
followed  the  caUing  of  a  scribe,  but  had  once  been  sent  on  an  embassy  to 
the  King  of  Persia,  and  was  afterward  connected  with  the  administration 
of  the  public  revenue  of  Athens.^  All  these  things  seem  to  contain  strong 
evidence  that  the  family  of  ..^Ischines,  though  poor,  must  have  been  of 
some  respectability. 

In  his  youth  .^schines  appears  to  have  assisted  his  father,  who  kept  a 
small  school ;  he  next  acted  as  secretary  to  Antiphon,  and  aflerA^ard  to 
Eubulus,  a  man  of  great  influence  with  the  democratical  party,  with  whom 
he  formed  an  intimate  friendship,  and  to  whose  political  principles  he  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  end  of  his  life.  After  leaving  the  service  of  Eubu- 
lus, he  tried  his  fortune  as  an  actor,  for  which  he  was  provided  by  nature 
with  a  strong  and  sonorous  voice.  He  acted  the  parts  of  a  rpiraytavKrrtis^ 
but  was  unsuccessful,  and,  on  one  occasion,  when  he  was  performing  in 
the  character  of  CEnomaus,  he  was  hissed  off  the  stage.*  After  this  he 
left  the  stage  and  engaged  in  military  services,  in  which,  according  to  his 
own  account,'  he  gained  great  distinction.*  After  sharing  in  several  less 
important  engagements  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  he  distinguished  himself, 
in  B.C.  362,  in  the  battle  of  Mantinea.  Subsequently,  in  B.C.  358,  he  also 
took  part  in  the  expedition  of  the  Athenians  against  Euboea,  and  fought  in 
the  battle  of  Tamynae,  and  on  this  occasion  he  gained  such  laurels  that  he 
was  praised  by  the  generals  on  the  spot,  and,  after  the  victory  was  gained, 
was  sent  to  carry  the  news  of  it  to  Athens.  The  Athenians  honored  him 
with  a  crown.  Two  years  before  this  campaign,  the  last  in  which  he 
took  part,  ^'Eschines  had  come  forward  at  Athens  as  a  publics  speaker,*  and 
the  military  fame  which  he  had  now  acquired  established  his  reputation. 
His  former  occupation  as  a  scribe  to  Antiplion  and  Eubulus  had  made  him 
acquainted  with  the  laws  and  constitution  of  Athens,  while  his  acting  on 
the  stage  had  been  a  useful  preparation  for  public  speaking. 

During  the  first  period  of  his  public  career,  ^Eschines  was,  like  all  other 
Athenians,  zealously  engaged  in  directing  tlie  attention  of  his  fellow-cit- 
izens to  the  growing  power  of  Philip,  and  exhorted  them  to  check  it  in 
its  growth.  In  B.C.  347,  he  was  sent,  along  with  Demosthenes,  as  one 
of  the  ten  ambassadors  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  Philip.  From  this  time 
he  appears  as  the  friend  of  the  Macedonian  party,  and  as  the  opponent  of 
Demosthenes.  Shortly  afterward,  he  formed  one  of  the  second  embassy 
sent  to  Philip  to  receive  that  monarches  oath  to  the  treaty  which  had  been 
concluded  with  the  Athenians ;  but,  as  the  delay  of  the  ambassadors  in 
obtaining  the  ratification  had  been  favorable  to  the  interests  of  ^^hilip, 
iEschines,  on  his  return  to  Athens,  was  accused  by  Timarchus.  He 
evaded  the  danger,  however,  by  bringing  forward  a  counter-accusation 

^  £sch.,  Dcfals.  Leg.,  p.  48.      a  Dan.,  De  Coron.,  p.  288.      '  De  fait.  Leg.,  p.  50. 
*  Compare  Demosth.,  De  fala.  Lrg.,  p.  375.  *  JUsch.,  Epist.,  12. 
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against  Timarchu«,  and  by  showing  that  tlie  moral  character  of  his  ac- 
cuser was  such  that  he  had  no  right  to  speak  before  the  people.  The 
speech  in  which  .dilschines  attacked  Tiinarchus  is  still  extant.  Timarchus 
vw  oondenmed,  and  ^sobioes  gained  a  brilliant  trinapii.  A*  we  know 
little  mm  of  the  matter  thaa  whai  is  contained  m  tlM  two  ■peoohee  el 
^«achinea  and  hie  accuser,  as  they  have  oosie  down  to  na,  we  have  not 
the  means  of  foimingaproper  judsnieiilof  thft-uuMwenM 
dUaes.  His  simple,  dear,  and  peieoastTe  stetement,  however,  of  his 
own  ease  proTes  his  gteat  abilities ;  and,  oentiasted  ni^th  the  somewhat 
eonfiised  speeoh  of  his  aecnsei^  leaves  a  finrocahle  inyrossiep  of  thejas- 
tice  of  his  defence. 

JEschines  and  Demosthenes  at  length  were  at  the  head  of  the  tw^o  par- 
ties, into  which  not  only  Alliens,  but  all  Greece,  was  divided,  and  their 

.  political  enmity  created  and  nourished  personal  hatred.  This  enmity 
came  to  a  head  in  B.C.  343,  when  Demosthenes  charged  .-Eschines  with 
having  been  bribed,  and  having  betrayed  the  interests  of  his  country  dur- 
ing the  second  embassy  to  Philip.  This  charge  of  Demosthenes  {inpl  va- 
pavptc^flas)  was  not  spoken,  but  j)iiblisbed  as  a  memorial,  and  yEschines 
answered  it  in  a  simiiar  memorial  on  the  embassy,  which  was  likewise 
published,  and  in  the  composition  of  which  he  is  said  to,have  been  assist- 
ed bj  his  firiend  Eobalua.^  The  resaH  of  these  mutual  attsdu  is  nn- 
known,  bat  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  serere  shock  was  given  to  the  popo* 
hni^ofJBsohines.  AtthetimehewrotehismeoMMnalwegaiaagliaqise 
into  his  private  life.  Some  yesrs  before  that  ocoorrenoe  he  hadmaizied 

^a  dang^iteiiDf  Philodemns,  a  man  of  high  re8pecta)l»ility  in  hia  tribe  of  P»- 
ania,  and  in  B.C.  843  he  was  father  of  thioe  litQe  children.* 

The  last  great  event  in  the  public  life  of  iEschines  was  his  prosecution 
of  Ctesiphon.  It  seeins4hat  after  the  battle  of  GhsBron^a,  in  B.C.  338,  the 
enemies  of  Demosthenes  made  the  misfortiAe  of  that  day  a  handle  for 
attacking  him  ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  bribes  which  .^schines  had  re- 
ceived from  Antipater  for  this  purpose,  the  pure  and  unstained  patriotism 
of  Demosthenes  was  so  generally  recognized,  that  he  received  the  honor- 
able charge  of  delivering  the  funeral  oration  over  those  w  ho  iiad  fallen  at 
Chjeronea.  Acting  upon  this  same  idea,  therefore,  Ctesiphon  proposed 
that  Demosthenes  should  be  rewarded  for  the  services  he  had  done  to  his 

.  country  with  a  golden  crown  in  tlic  theatre,  at  the  great  Dionysia.  ^s- 
chines  availed  himself  of  the  illegal  form  in  which  this  reward  was  pro- 
posed to  be  fpwen  to  bring  a  charge  against  Cteeiphon  do.  that  groond. 
Vol  he  did  not  proseente  the  matter  till  eight  years  later,  that  is,  in  B.C. 
380,  when,  aftjsr  the  death  of  Philip,  and  the  victories  of  Alennder,  pe* 
litieal  affiura  had  asaomad  a  4ifihieiNt  aspect  hi  Orseoe.  Alter  haviag 
eommenoed  the  pnoeootion  agiinet  Gtes^hon,  he  is  said  to  have  gone 
fisr  some  time  to  Macedonia.  What  induced  him  to  drop  the  poiaeeation 
of  Ct^phon,  and  to  tfke  it  up  again  ei^  years  afterwsvd,  are  questions 

^  which  can  only  be  answered  by  conjectures.   The  speech  in  which  he 
accused  Ctesiphon  in  B.C.  330,  and  which  is  still  extant,  is  so  skillfully 
managed,  that,  if  he  had  succeeded,  he  would  have  totally  destroyed  all 
»  Ikmotik,,  Dt/ait.  Leg.^  p.  m.  «  D$JUm,  Ug^p,  mT 
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the  political  influence  and  authority  of  Demosthenes.  Tlie  latter  answer- 
ed ^schines  in  his  celebrated  oration  "  on  the  crown"  {irtpl  vrtipdvov). 
iEschines  lost  his  cause,  and  not  having  obtained  one  tilth  part  of  the 
votes  of  the  judges,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  Athens,  being  unable  to 
pay  the  penalty  in  that  case  required  by  the  law. 

.i£schines  went  to  Asia  Minor.  The  statement  of  Plutarch  that  De- 
mosthenes provided  him  with  the  means  of  accomplishing  his  journey  is 
surely  a  fable.  He  spent  several  years  in  Ionia  and  Caria,  occupying 
himself  with  teaching  rhetoric,  and  anxiously  waiting  for  the  return  of 
Alexander  to  Europe.  When,  in  B.C.  324,  the  report  of  the  death  of 
Alexander  reached  him,  he  left  Asia  and  went  to  Rhodes,  where  he  es- 
tablished a  school  of  eloquence,  which  subsequently  became  very  celebra- 
ted, and  occupies  a  middle  position  between  the  grave  manliness  of  the 
Attic  orators  and  tlie  effeminate  luxuriance  of  the  so-called  Asiatic  school 
of  eloquence.  On  one  occasion,  he  read  to  his  audience  in  Rhodes  his 
speech  against  Ctesiphon,  and  when  some  of  his  liearers  expressed  their 
astonishment  at  his  having  been  defeated,  notwithstanding  his  brilliant 
oration,  he  rephed,  "  You  would  not  have  been  surprised  if  you  had  heard 
Demosthenes.-'  The  anecdote  is  told  somewhat  differently  by  Cicero,* 
and  in  a  manner  better  suited  to  the  purpose  to  which  he  applies  it. 

The  conduct  of^Eschines  has  been  censured  by  the  writers  of  all  ages,  . 
and  for  tliis  many  reasons  may  be  mentioned.  In  the  first  place,  and 
above  all,  it  was  his  misfortune  to  be  constantly  brought  into  juxtaposi- 
tion or  opposition  to  the  spotless  glory  of  Demosthenes,  and  this  must 
have  made  him  appear  more  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  saw  through 
his  actions,  while  in  later  times  the  contrast  l)etween  the  greatest  orators 
of  the  day  was  frequently  made  the  theme  of  rhetorical  declamation,  in 
which  one  of  the  two  was  praised  or  blamed  at  the  cost  of  the  other,  and 
less  with  regard  to  truth  than  to  effect.  Respecting  the  last  period  of 
his  life  we  scarcely  possess  any  other  source  of  information  than  the  ac- 
counts of  late  sophists,  and  declamations.  Another  point  to  be  considered, 
in  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the  character  of  .^Eschines,  is,  that  he  had 
no  advantages  of  education,  and  that  he  owed  his  greatness  to  no  one 
but  himself.  His  occupations  during  the  early  part  of  his  hfe  were  such 
as  necessarily  engendered  in  him  the  low  desire  of  gain  and  wealth  ;  and 
had  he  overcome  these  passions,  he  would  perhaps  have  been  nearly  , 
equal  to  Demosthenes.  No  ancient  wTiter  except  Demosthenes  charges 
him  with  having  received  bribes  from  the  Macedonians  for  the  purpose 
of  betraying  his  country ;  still,  however,  coming  as  it  docs  from  so  true 
a  patriot,  the  charge  can  hardly  have  l)een  an  unfounded  one,  though 
perhaps  in  some  degree  exaggerated  by  the  violence  of  party.  It  is  im- 
possible to  arrive  at  the  complete  truth  from  the  perplexing  history  of  a 
period  when  the  principal  authorities  are  two  political  rivals,  whose  state- 
ments about  the  same  matter  arc  often  in  direct  contradiction  to  one  an- 
other.* 

But  if  the  integrity  of  .^]schincs  is  suspected,  his  great  abilities  both 
as  a  popular  leader  and  an  orator  are  undisputed.    He  was  the  rival,  and, 
>  Ve  Ora/.,  iii.,  56.    Compare  Plin.,  H.  N.,  vii.,  30  ;  Qwntil.y  xi.,  3,  6.      -  Smith,  I.  c. 
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in  the  judirmc'iit  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  all  but  the  equal  of  Doniosthe- 
nes.  Ill  th'^  lucid  arrangement  of  his  matter,  in  the  ease  an<l  clearness 
of  his  narrative,  he  has  never  been  surpassed  ;  if  he  falls  below  Demo- 
sthenes in  any  quality  of  an  orator,  it  is  in  powerful  invective  and  vehe- 
ment passion  The  facility  and  felicity  of  his  diction,  the  boldness  and 
the  vigor  of  his  descriptions,  carry  away  the  reader  now,  as  they  must 
have  carried  away  his  audience  in  former  times. 

iBschines  published  only  three  of  his  liumeroos  orations,  namely,  the 
one  against  llniArohiis,  that  on  the  embassy,  and  the  mtion  against 
Gtesiphon.  The  andents,  as  FhQtiiis  lemarln,  designated  these  three 
erations  as  the  Gracet.  Fhotiiis  mentions  also  nine  letters  of  .fischines, 
which  the  ancients  in  like  manner  called  the  JficMt .  At  present,  besides 
fhe  three  orations,  we  possess  twelve  letters  ascribed  to  .ffischines,  which, 
however,  in  all  probability,  are  not  more  genuine  than  the  so-called  epis- 
ttes  of  Phalaris,  and  are  imdoubtedly  the  Work  of  late  sophists. 

The  orations  and  letter*  are  given  in  all  the  eoUections  or  the  Greek  orators  meii- 

tioned  at  the  end  of  the  article  on  Antiphon.  Of  separate  editions  we  may  mention  the 
foUowiug:  that  by  W  oir,  Basic,  lilHy  lol.;  by  Taylor,  Cambridge,  1749-57,  3  vole.  4co; 
by  ScUftr,  Leipzig,  1817,  8vo;  by  Bremi,  Ziirich,  1833-4,  S  vols,  dro;  by  W.  Dfndoif; 
Leipzig,  1824, 8vo ;  by  Bremi,  LysitB  et  JEsckmis  OraUones  SekO^  in  Jacobs'  and  Roet*ai 

Bibliothrca  Gnern,  Cotha,  IR^n,  8vo ;  by  Bailer  and  Sauppe,  ZQrich,  1840,  IHrno;  by 
Wunderlich  (the  oration  againsi  Ctesiphon),  Gdttingen,  1810,  8yo  ;  by  Fraoke  (the  ora- 
tion against  Timarchus),  Cassel,  1839,  8to. 

7.  Lycurgus  {AvKovpyos),  namesake  of  the  celebrated  Spartan  lawgiver, 
was  born  at  Athens  about  B.(/.  39G,  and  was  the  son  of  Lycophron,  who 
belonged  to  the  noble  family  of  the  Eteobutadae.*  In  early  life  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy  in  the  school  of  Plato,  but  aft- 
erwnd  beeame  one  of  the  disciples  of  boerates,  and  entered  npon  pnhiie 
life  at  a'eomparattrelj  early  age.  He  was  appmnted  three  saocessive 
times  to  the  office  of  rofiiof  t9»  kou^  vposHiw,  or  manageir  gf  the  public 
l^BTenuCi  and  held  his  office  each  time  for  five  years,  beginning  with  B.C. 
887.  The  oonscieiitiousness  with  whidi  he  discharged  the  duties  of  this 
Mation  enabled  him  to  raise  the  public  revenue  to  the  sum  of  ISOO^tal- 
ents  This,  as  well  as  thC  unwearied  activity  with  which  he  labored, 
for  increasing  both  the  security  and  splendor  of  the  city  of  Athens,  gained 
for  him  the  universal  confidence  of  the  people  to  such  a  degree,  that 
when  Alexander  the  Great  demanded,  among  the  other  opponents  of  the 
Macedonian  interest,  tlic  surrender  of  Lycurgus  also,  who  liad,  in  con- 
junction with  Demosthenes,  exerted  himself  against  the  intrigues  of 
Macedonia  even  as  early  as  the  reisfn  of  Philip,  the  people  of  Athens 
clung  to  him,  and  boldly  refused  to  deliver  liim  up.'  He  was  farther  in- 
trusted with  the  superintendenee  {^vKukt})  of  the  city,  and  the  keeping  of 
public  discipline ;  and  the  severity  with  which  he  watched  over  the  con- 
duct of  the  citizens  became  almost  proverbial.' 

Lycurgus  had  a  noble  taste  for  eveiy  thmg  that  was  beautiful  and 
grand,  as  he  showed  by  the  buildings  he  erected  or  eompleted,  both  for 
the  use  of  the  dtisens  and  the  ornament  of  ihe  city.   His  integrity  was 

^    »  Pint.,  VU.  Dte,  Orat.y  p.  841.  a  Phot.,  Cod.,  268,  p.  496,  s^iqT 

*  Gl6.flilillt.,i.,l8;  FtHl.,nMi.,IS.  '.^  ..:v,. 
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«o  great  that  even  private  persons  deposited  with  him  large  snms  of 
money,  which  they  wished  to  be  kept  in  safety.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  several  legislative  enactments,  of  which  he  enforced  the  strictest  ob- 
servance. One  of  his  laws  forbade  women  to  ride  in  chariots  at  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  mysteries  ;  and  when  his  own  wife  transgressed  this  law 
she  was  fined.*  Another  ordained  that  bronze  statues  should  be  erected 
to  ..^Ischylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  and  that  copies  of  their  tragedies 
should  be  made  and  preserved  in  the  public  archives.  The  lives  of  the 
ten  orators  ascribed  to  Plutarch'  are  full  of  anecdotes  and  characteristic 
features  of  Lycurgus,  from  which  we  must  infer  that  he  was  one  of  the 
noblest  specimens  of  old  Attic  virtue,  and  a  worthy  contemporary  of  De- 
mosthenes. He  often  appeared  as  a  successful  accuser  in  the  Athenian 
courts,  but  he  himself  was  as  often  accused  by  others,  though  he  always, 
and  even  in  the  last  days  of  his  life,  succeeded  in  silencing  his  enemies. 
He  died  while  holding  the  office  of  ^irtCTa'Hjs  of  the  theatre  of  Bacchus, 
in  B.C.  323.  A  fragment  of  an  inscription  containing  an  account  which 
he  rendered  to  the  state  of  his  administration  of  the  finances  is  still  ex- 
tant. According  to  Boekh,  Lycurgus  was  the  only  statesman  of  antiqui- 
ty who  had  a  real  knowledge  of  the  management  of  finance.  At  his 
death  he  left  behind  him  three  sons.  Among  the  honors  paid  his  memory 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  he  received  a  public  funeral,  and  that  a  bronze 
statiie  was  subsequently  erected  to  him  in  the  Ceramicus. 

Plutarch'  and  Photius*  mention  fifteen  orations  of  Lycurgus  as  extant, 
but  we  know  the  titles  of  at  least  twenty."  With  the  exception,  how- 
ever, of  one  entire  oration  against  Leocrates,  and  some  fragments  of 
others,  all  the  rest  are  lost,  so  that  our  knowledge  of  his  skill  and  style 
as  an  orator  is  very  incomplete.  Dionysius  and  other  ancient  critics 
draw  particular  attention  to  the  ethical  tendency  of  his  orations,  but  they 
censure  the  harshness  of  his  metaphors,  the  inaccuracy  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  subject,  and  his  frequent  digressions.  His  style  is  noble  and 
grand,  but  neither  elegant  nor  pleasing."  The  extant  oration  {Karh  Aew- 
Kpdrovs)  is  an  accusation  of  Leocrates,  an  Athenian  citizen,  for  abandon- 
ing Athens  after  the  battle  of  Cha^ronea,  and  settling  in  another  Grecian 
state.    It  was  delivered  in  B.C.  330. 

The  orntion  against  Leocrates  is  printed  in  ihc  various  collecliona  of  the  Attic  orators 
mentioned  at  the  clo.se  of  the  article  on  Antiplion.  Among  the  separate  editions  the  fol- 
lowing  arc  most  worthy  of  notice  :  that  of  Taylor,  CdmbridscVl743,  8vo,  printed  togeth- 
er with  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Midias  ;  of  Heinrich,  Bonn,  1821,  8vo ;  of 
Pinzger,  Leipzig,  1824,  8vo,  with  a  learned  introduction,  notes,  and  a  German  transla- 
tion ;  of  Becker,  Magdeburg,  1821,  8vo  ;  of  Baiter  and  Sauppe,  Ziirich,  1834, 8vo  ;  and  of 
Mftlzner,  Berlin,  183G,  8vo.  The  fragments  of  the  other  orations  are  collected  by  Kiess- 
ling,  Lycurgi  Dcperd.  Oral.  Fragmmta,  ITalle,  1S47.  The  following  works  may  be  con- 
sulted in  relation  to  Lycurgus  :  Blume,  Narratio  de  Lycurgo  Oratorc,  Potsdam,  1634, 4to ; 
Nissen,  De  Lycurgi  Oratoris  vita  et  rebus  gestis  disscrtatio,  Kiel,  1833,  8vo. 

8.  Df-mosthenes  (A'r}fio<T0€y7is),  the  greatest  of  the  Greek  orators,  was 
the  son  of  Demosthenes,  and  bom  in  the  Attic  dcmus  of  Paiania.  His 

»  Mlian,  V.  Jf.,  xiii.,  24.  a  p.  842,  seqq.  »  Plut.,  1.  c,  p.  F.V.i. 

*  Phot.,  I.  c,  p.  4%,  li.      *  HV.v/*TW<iMM,  Oisrh.il.  Criuk.  lUrcJls.,  Bcilagn,  vi.,  p.2l)0. 

*  Dionys.,  Vet.  Scrijit.  cm.s.y  v.,  3. 
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birth-year,  according  to  the  most  commonly  received  opinion,  was  B.C. 
385.  His  father  carried  on  the  trade  of  sword-manufacturer  (^axaxpoiro»^j) ; 
his  mother  was  Cleobule,  the  daughter  of  Gylon.  This  Gylon,  who  had 
been  governor  of  Nymphaeum,  an  Athenian  settlement  in  the  Tauric  Cher- 
Bonesus,  betrayed  it  to  the  Scythians,  and,  afterward  taking  refuge  with 
their  chief,  married  a  Scytliian  woman,  who  was  the  maternal  grand- 
mother of  Demosthenes.  This  impurity  of  blood  and  the  misconduct  of 
Gylon,  his  maternal  grandfather,  formed  a  theme  for  the  taunts  of  JEs- 
chines.  There  is  a  well-known  allusion  in  JuvenaP  to  the  trade  of  De- 
mosthenes the  elder,  and  hence  the  opinion  so  commonly  entertained  that 
the  father  of  the  orator  was  a  blacksmith.  The  pomt  of  the  satirist,  how- 
ever, is  somewhat  if  not  altogether  lost,  when  we  remember  that  Plu- 
.  tarch'  applies  to  the  father  a  tenn  {Ka\oKayad65)  which  expresses  all  that 
can  be  said  to  the  advantage  of  a  man,  and  also  that  he  had  two  manu- 
factories {ipyacT-fipia),  containing,  on  the  whole,  more  than  fifty  slaves. 

Demosthenes  the  elder  died  when  his  son  was  seven  years  old,  leaving 
him  and  a  sister,  younger  than  himself,  to  the  care  of  three  guardians, 
Aphobus  and  Demopiion,  his  first  cousins,  and  Therippides,  a  friend.  The 
property  left  by  him  amounted  to  fifteen  talents.  The  guardians,  how- 
ever, as  we  learn  from  Demosthenes  himself,  disregarded  all  his  father's 
injunctions,  and,  while  they  neglected  to  improve  the  property  of  which 
they  were  trustees,  embezzled  nearly  the  whole  of  it.  Plutarch'  states 
that  they  also  deprived  Demosthenes  of  proper  masters.  He  himself, 
however,  in  a  passage  where  it  is  his  object  to  magnify  all  that  concerns 
his  own  history,  boasts  of  the  fitting  education  which  he  had  received. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  instructed  in  philosophy  by  Plato  ;*  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  this  statement  be  correct.  It  may  be  that  Demosthenes 
knew  and  esteemed  Plato,  but  this  probably  is  all,  and  to  make  him,  as 
some  critics  have  done,  a  perfect  Platonist,  is  certainly  going  too  far. 
Accordmg  to  some  acrcounts,  moreover,  he  was  instructed  in  oratory  by 
Isocrates but  this  was  a  disputed  point  with  the  ancients  themselves, 
some  of  whom  stated  that  he  was  not  personally  instructed  by  Isocrates, 
but  only  that  he  studied  the  tc'x*^  f>riTopiicfi  which  Isocrates  had  written.* 
To  this  may  be  added,  that  Demosthenes  himself  speaks  with  contempt 
of  the  rhetorical  school  of  Isocrates.'  The  account  that  Demosthenes 
was  instructed  in  oratory  by  Isteus'  has  much  more  probabUity ;  for  at 
that  time  Isaeus  was  the  most  eminent  orator  in  matters  connected  with 
the  laws  of  inheritance,  the  very  thing  that  Demosthenes  needed.  This 
account  is  farther  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  earliest  orations  of  De- 
mosthenes, namely,  those  against  Aphobus  and  Onetor,  bear  so  strong  a 
resemblance  to  those  of  Isseus,  that  the  ancients  themselves  believed  them 
to  have  been  composed  by  Isseus  for  Demosthenes,  or  that  the  latter  had 
w^ritten  them  under  the  guidance  of  the  former.* 
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At  the  age  of  eighteeii,-the  termination  of  his  minority,  Demosthenes 

called  upon  his  injanlinns  to  rpndef  him  an  account  of  their  administra- 
tion of  his  property,  hut  by  intrigues  they  contrived  t(i  defer  the  l)iisiiiess 
for  two  years.  At  leuL'th,  in  B.C.  364,  Ueiuostheues  accused  Aphohus 
before  the  arehoii,  and  (tbtaiiied  a  verdict  iii  bis  favor.*  Aphohus  was 
condemned  lo  pay  ten  talents,  Demosthenes  having  estimated  Ins  losses 
at  thirty  talents  (inclusive  often  years"  interest),  and  having  sued  him  for 
OM  third  part.  He  did  not,  however,  succeed  in  obtaining  more  than  a 
mall  p9tV9fi1S»  wmi  thui  awarded  to  him.  This  took  plaoe,  as  already 
liftnMttedg^iilWfti  Waaasthenes  was  m  his  twentieth  year,  or,  aajhe  says 
iiHliill^^lrtHBftlie  ^  qvite  a  boy ;  but  the  extant  orations  against  his 
giinilHii  tte^tidattt^M  the  work  of  a  youth  of  that  age,  and,  as  we 
Mt^^itl^'  MMilciedf  were  either  composed  hy  Iseus  or  nnder  his  di- 
il<lldi^itif>Miholdened  by  his  snocess,  Demosthenes  ventured  to  ooine  to- 
ward an  m  speaker  ImAe  public  assembly.  His  first  effort,  however,  was 
a  fiuhire,  and  he  encountered  the  ridicule  of  his  hearers ;  but  he  was  en- 
couraged to  per.^overe  by  the  actor  Satyms,  who  gave  him  instruction  in 
action  and  declamation  ;  and  his  efforts  weve  finally  crowned  with  the 
most  brilliant  sneress. 

The  physical  disadvantages  under  which  Uemosthenes  labored  are  well 
known,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  surmounted  them  is  often  quoted  as 
an  example  to  en<"our;iLn'  others  to  persevere.  It  should  he  observed, 
however,  that  the  auihonty  lor  some  of  these  stories  is  but  small,  and 
that  they  zest  on  the  assertions  of  Writers  of  late  date.  He  was  naturally 
oCa  wedMipfl^tlOB  1  he  had  a  feeble  yoice,  an  indistfaict  artieida^en, 
and  m  afan^Btetf^toeath.  From  his  defectiye  utterance,  his  inabflity  to 
fionpnMtelettetf,  and  his  constant  stammering,  he  derived,  in  fhct, 
HmMtBOMr  af 'M^Ps^M  (or  /3((raX«s),  the  delicate  youth  or  stammerer. 
U  vrtai  oiri^iaariBg  to  the  most  unwearied  and  persevering  etertions  that 
he  aaeeeeded  in  ovwoomlng  and  removing  the  obstacles  which  nature  had 
time  placed  in  his  way ;  and  yet  the  means  which  he  is  said  to  hate  taken 
to  remedy  these  defects  look  very  like  the  inventions  of  some  writer  of 
the  rhetorical  school,  though  Plutarch  quotes  Demetrius  Phalereus  as  say- 
ing that  he  had  from  the  orator's  own  lips  that  the  account  was  correct. 
Among  these  means  we  hear  of  bis  speaking  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth, 
in  order  lo  cure  himself  of  stammering  ;  of  repeating  verses  of  the  poets 
as  he  ran  up  hill,  in  order  to  strengthen  his  voice  ;  of  declaiming  on 
the  sea-shore,  to  accustom  Ininself  to  the  noise  and  confusion  of  the 
popular  assembly ;  of  his  living  for  montlis  in  a  cave  under  ground,  en- 
gaged in  constantly  writing  out  the  orations  contained  in  the  history  of 
'HnMqrdides,  in  orderto  fofm  a  standard  for  his  own  style.  And  yet, 
IhMglMifni^iiilM  are  not  worthy  of  much  credit,  they,  nevertheless,  at- 
■|MMiMi>€aiBiiKiii  tradition  of  antiquity  respecting  the  great  efforts  made 
If  .fisMiplteea  to  altain  to  excellence  as  an  orator. 

"it-wtt  about  966  that  Demosthenes  began  to  obtain  reputation  as 
a  speaker  in  the  public  assembly.  It  was  in  this  year  that  he  delivered 
ths^iowrtion  .juaiaat  Leptines,  and  from  this  time  we  have  a  series  of 
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his  speeches  on  public  affairs.  His  eh)(}uence  st)on  gained  him  the  favor 
of  th('  peoplt! ;  and  the  intluence  which  he  acquired  he  employed  for  the 
good  of  his  country,  and  not  for  his  own  aggrandizement.  He  clearly  saw 
that  Philip  had  resolved  to  subjugate  Greece,  and  he  therefore  devoted  all 
his  powers  to  resist  the  aggressions  of  the  Macedonian  monarch.  For 
fouteen  years  he  oonlisned  the  straggle  agsio^  Philip,  and  neither 
threats  iior  bnbe8  0(NiM  turn  him  ihim  his  poipose.  ]ii8<tnie  he  fiuled; 
but  ,tiie  faikiie  mjost  not  be  regarded  as  hie  ftuk  The  straggle  was 
bvought  to  a  dose  1^  the  battle  of  CaMBronea,  which  onishfBd  the  inde- 
peDdehoeoif  Greeoe.  Demosthwies'was  present  ia  the  conflict,  and  fl^ 
like  thousands  of  others.  His  enemies  reproaehed  him  with  his,  flight, 
and  upbraided  him  as  the  cause  of  the  misfortunes  of  his  countij;  M 
the  Athenians  judged  better  of  his  conduct,  requested  him  to  deliVCT  flkS 
funeral  oration  upon  those  who  had  fallen  at  Chaeronea,  and  even  cele- 
brated the  funeral  feast  in  his  house.  At  this  time  many  accusations 
were  brought  against  him  by  the  adherents  of  the  Macedonian  party,  one 
of  the  most  fonnidable  of  which  was  the  attack  made  by  ^Eschines  upon 
Ctesiphon,  but  which  was  in  reality  aimed  at  Demosthenes  himself.  The 
nature  and  the  issue  of  this  prosecution  have  already  been  mentioned  in 
the  article  on  ^schines.  •  ' 

Nliyiutimc  important  events  had  taken  place  in  Greece.  The  death  of 
PhiiiilV  til  B.G.  886,  roused  the  hofpes  of  the  patriots,  and  Demosthenes, 
though  he  had  lost  his  daughter  only  seven  d^ys  before,  was- the  flrst  to 
proclaim  the  joyful  tidinga  of  the  kuig's  death,  and  to  call  upon  the  Greeks 
to  unite  their  strength  against  Macedonia.  But  Alezandei^  energy,  and 
the  ftifl^tlhl  yengeanco  which-he  took  upon  Thebes,  conpelled  Athens  to 
submit  and  sue  for  peace.  Alexander  demanded  the  surrender  of  De> 
mosthenes  and  .the  other  leaders  of  the  popular  party,  and  with  difficuhj 
'  alkrwedthem  to  remain  at  Athens.  During  the  life  of  Alexander,  Athens 
made  no  open  attempt  to  throw  off  the  Macedonian  supremacy.  But  in 
B.C.  325,  Harpalus  having  fled  from  Babylon  with  the  treasure  intrusted 
to  his  care  by  Alexander,  came  to  Athens,  the  protection  of  which  he 
purchased  by  distributing  his  gold  among  the  most  influential  demagogues. 
The  reception  of  such  an  open  rebel  was  viewed  as  an  act  of  hostility 
against  Macedonia  itself ;  and  accordingly  Antipater  called  upon  the 
Athenians  to  deliver  up  the  oflfender,  and  to  bring  to  trial  those  who  had 
accepted  his  bri^.  Demosthenes  was  one  of  those  who  were  suspected 
of  having  reoeiyed  money  from  Harpalus.  The  aoeoimts  of  his  conduct 
during  the  presence  of  Harpalus  at  Ath^QS  ara  so  oonibsed  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  arrive  at  any  certain  conclusion  respecting  his  gnflt 
or  his  innocence.  Theopompus,'  and  Dinarchnsi  in  his  oration  againat 
Demosthenes,  stato  that  he  did  accept  the  bribes  of  Harpalus ;  but  Pau- 
samas*  ei^iressly  acquits  him  of  the  crime.  The  anthority  ofhisaoeosers^ 
however,  is  very  questionable ;  for,  in  the  flrst  place,  tiiey  do  not  agree 
in  the  detail  of  their  statements,  and,  secondly,  if  we  consider  the  con- 
duct of  Demosthenes  throughout  the  disputes  about  Harpalus,  if  we  re- 
member  that  he  opposed  the  reception  of  the  rebel,  and  that  he  vduih- 
»  Tknpomp,  t^,  PhU,,  Dem.,  85.  Compcure  VU.  Deo,  Orat.^  p.  8M.    *  Fmmm.,     St,  4. 
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tarily  offered  himself  to  be  tried,  we  must  own  that  it  is,  at  least,  highly 
improbable  that  he  shoidd  have  been  guilty  of  common  bribery,  and  that 
it  was  not  his  guUt  which  caused  his  condemnation,  but  the  implacable 
hatred  of  the  Macedonian  party,  which  cjmerly  sei'/ed  this  favorable  (»p- 
portunity  to  rid  itself  of  its  most  Ibrinidabie  opponent,  who  was  at  that 
tune  abandoned  by  his  friends  from  sheer  timidity. 

Demosthenes  was  declared  guilty,  and  thrown  into  prison,  from  whicfa, 
iKyweTor,  be  .escaped,  apparently  with  the  connivance  of  the  Athenian 
■agirtntepif  ^i  Irving  qoiited  his  country,  he  resided  partly  at  Trcezene  - 
iiiiipg^iii<£fiiia»  loolRBg  daily,  it  is  said^  across  the  sea  toward  his 
IHlwiiMlptfTtaifiii  Bat  his  exile  did  not  last  long.  On  the  deatE.of 
AHexaa^fbi  B^G.  8S3,  the  Greek  states  rose  in  arms  against  Macedonia, 
Slppiptheiies  was  recalled  from  exile,  a  trireme  was  sent  to  ^gina  to 
eovrey  him  to  his  native  land,  and  his  progress  to  the  city  was  a  glorious 
trimnph.^  It  was  a  triumph,  however,  of  short  duration.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  B.C.  322,  the  confederate  Greeks  were  defeated  by  Anlipater  at 
the  battle  of  Cranon.  and  were  compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  Antipater 
demanded  the  surrender  of  Demosthenes,  who  thereujtou  lied  to  the  isl- 
and of  ( 'alauria,  in  the  Saronic  Gulf,  off  the  coast  of  ArjLroiis,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  temj)le  of  Neptune.  Here  he  was  pursued  by  the  emissa-  . 
ries  of  Antipater  ;  he  tliereupon  took  poison,  wtiich  he  had  for  some  *ime 
carried  about  his  person,  and  died  in  the  temple,  B.C.  322. 

Thus  terminated  the  career  of  a  man  who  has  been  ranked  by  pcrsond 
eMI  Bgee  adMNig  the  greatest  and  noblest  spirits  of  antiquity.  And  this 
|Mitoniiil«iaata  undiminished  so  long  as  sterling  sentiments  and  prin- 
cipleB»  «id  >«oeiisiBteBt  conduct  through  life,  are  regarded  as  the  stand- 
aM^vftin^  a  man^  worth  is  measured,  and  not  simply  the  success 
MMf  e^en  merely  dependent  upon  circumstances— by  which  his  exer- 
Hm  are  crowned.  The  very  calumnies  which  have  been  heaped  upon 
Henofltheaes  by  his  enemies  and  detractors,  more  extravagantly  than 
npoB.  any  other  man,  have  only  served  to  bring  fortli  his  political  virtues 
in  a  more  striking  and  brilhant  li<,dit.  Some  points  there  are  in  his  life 
which  perhaps  will  never  be  ([uite  cleared  up,  on  account  of  the  distort- 
ed statements  which  have  come  down  to  us  re.spectin<:  them.  Some 
minor  charijes  which  are  m  de  ajjainst  him,  and  aflect  his  charact<'r  as  a 
man,  are  almost  below  contempt.  It  is  said,  for  example,  that  he  took 
to  liight  after  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  as  if  thousands  of  others  had  not 
fled  with  him  }^  that,  notwithstanding  his  domestic  calamity  (his  daugh- 
ter had  died^«evttB.  daye  before),  he  rejoiced  at  Philip's  death,  which 
riiOfWB  only  the  predominance  of  his  patriotic  feelings  over  his  personal 
ted  sdfiaihroai»;*  and,  lastly,  that  he  shed  tears  on  going  into  exile,  a  fact 
4talfw|iiohilM|  deserves  to  be  loved  and  honored  rather  than  blamed.  In 
hih  administiittlen  of  pabM  a&urs  Demosthenes  is  perfectly  spotless,  and 
Ikee  firom  all  the  crimes  which  the  men  of  the  Macedonian  party  commit- 
ted openly  and  without  any  disguise.  The  charge  of  bribery,  which  was 
so  often  raised  againat  him  by  .^schines,  must  be  rejected  altogether,  and 
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is  a  mere  distortion  of  the  fact  that  Demosthenes  accepted  subsidies  from 
Persia  for  Athens,  which  assuredly  stood  in  need  of  such  aid  in  its  strug- 
gles with  Macedonia ;  but  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  suspicion  that  he 
ever  accepted  any  personal  bribes.* 

His  career  as  a  statesman  received  its  greatest  lustre  from  his  powers 
as  an  orator,  in  which  he  has  not  been  equalled  by  any  man  of  any  coun- 
try. Our  own  judgment  on  this  point  would  necessarily  be  one-sided,  as 
we  can  only  read  his  orations  ;  but  among  the  contemporaries  of  Demo- 
sthenes there  was  scarcely  one  who  could  point  out  any  definite  fault  in 
his  oratory.  By  far  the  greater  part  looked  up  to  him  as  the  greatest 
orator  of  his  time,  and  it  was  only  men  of  such  over-refined  and  hyper- 
critical tastes  as  Demctriu.s  Phalereus  who  thought  him  either  too  plain 
and  simple  or  too  harsh  and  strong.'  These  peculiarities,  however,  are 
far  from  being  faults;  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  proofs  of  his  genius,  if 
we  consider  tlie  temptations  which  natural  deficiencies  hold  out  to  an 
orator  to  pursue  the  opposite  course.  The  obstacles  which  his  physical 
constitution  threw  in  his  way  when  he  commenced  his  career  were  so 
great,  that  a  less  courageous  and  persevering  man  than  Demosthenes 
would  at  once  have  been  intimidated,  and  entirely  shnmk  from  the  ardu- 
ous career  of  a  public  orator.  Those  early  difliculties  with  which  he  had 
to  contend  led  him  to  bestow  more  care  upon  the  composition  of  his  ora- 
tions than  he  would  otherwise  Imve  done,  and  produced  in  the  end,  if  not 
the  impossibility  of  speaking  extempore,  at  least  the  habit  of  never  ven- 
turing upon  it ;  for  he  never  spoke  without  preparation,  and  he  sometimes 
even  declined  speaking  when  called  upon  in  the  assembly  to  do  so,  merely 
Jbeoause  he  was  not  prepared  for  it.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  for 
believing  that  all  the  extant  orations  were  delivered  in  that  perfect  form 
in  which  they  have  come  down  to  us,  for  most  of  them  were  probably 
subjected  to  a  careful  revision  before  publication  ;  and  it  is  only  the  ora- 
tion against  Midias,  which,  having  been  written  for  the  purpose  of  being 
delivered,  and  being  afterward  given  up  and  left  incomplete,  may  be  re- 
garded with  certainty  as  a  sp)ecimen  of  an  oration  in  its  original  form. 
This  oration  alone  sufllciently  shows  how  little  Demosthenes  trusted  to 
the  impulse  of  the  moment.^ 

The  first  cause  of  the  mighty  impression  which  his  speeches  made 
upon  the  minds  of  his  hearers  was  their  pure  and  ethical  character ;  for 
every  sentence  exhibits  Demosthenes  as  the  friend  of  his  country,  of  vir- 
tue, truth,  and  public  decency  ;*  and  as  the  struggles  in  which  he  was 
engaged  were  fair  and  just,  he  could  without  scruple  unmask  his  oppo- 
nents, and  wound  them  where  they  were  vulnerable,  though  he  never 
resorted  to  sycophantic  artifices.  The  second  cause  was  his  intellectual 
superiority.  By  a  wise  arrangement  of  his  subjects,  and  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  strongest  arguments  in  their  proper  places,  he  brought  these 
subjects  before  his  hearers  in  the  clearest  possible  form ;  doubts  that 
might  be  raised  were  met  by  him  beforehand,  and  thus  he  proceeded 
calmly  but  irresistibly  toward  his  end.  The  third  and  last  cause  was  the 
magic  force  of  his  language,  which,  being  majestic  and  yet  simple,  rich, 
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yet  not  bombastic,  strange  and  yet  familiar,  solemn  without  being  oma- 
meated,  grave  and  yet  pleasing,  concise  and  yet  fluent,  sweet  and  yet 
impressive,  carried  away  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  That  such  orations 
should, notwithstandintr^soineiiiiK'b have  failed  to  produce  the  desired  ef- 
fect, was  owing  only  to  the  spirit  of  the  times.* 

The  ancients'  state  that  there  existed  sixty-five  orations  of  Demosthe- 
nes, but  of  these  only  sixty-one,  and  if  we  deduct  the  letter  of  Philip, 
which  is,  strangely  enough,  counted  as  an  oration,  only  sixty  have  come 
down  to  us  under  his  name,  though  some  of  these  are  spurious,  or,  at 
least,  of  very  doubtful  authenticity.  Besides  these  orations  there  are 
fifty-six  exordia,  or  introductions  to  public  orations  {Tlpoolfita  STj/j-rj-yopiKd), 
and  six  letters  which  bear  the  name  of  Demostlienes,  though  their  genu- 
ineness is  very  doubtful.  Confining  ourselves  to  the  classification  adopt- 
ed by  the  ancient  rhetoricians,  we  may  arrange  all  the  discourses  of  De- 
mosthenes under  one  of  three  heads  :  1.  Deliberative  discourses  {\6yoi  av/x- 
^vKfvTiKol),  treating  of  political  topics,  and  delivered  before  the  Senate 
or  the  Assembly  of  the  People.  2.  Judicial  speeches  (xSyoi  SikowikoI),  hav- 
ing for  their  object  accusation  or  defence.  3.  Studied  or  set  speeches^ 
called  also  Show- speeches  (KSyoi  imSfiKTiKoi),  intended  to  censure  or  praise. 
Seventeen  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  belong  to  the  first  of  tijese 
classes,  forty-two  to  the  second,  and  two  to  the  third. 

Of  the  deliberative  or  political  discourses,  the  twelve  Philipj)ic  orations 
are  the  most  important,  and  relate  to  the  quarrels  between  the  state  and 
King  Philip,  and  also  to  the  other  political  movements  of  that  monarch 
for  the  increase  of  his  power.  In  the  common  arrangement,  four  of  these 
are  specially  termed  ''Philippics,"  while  three  others  are  denominated 
"  Olynthiacs,"  the  object  of  the  former  being  to  urge  the  Athenians  to 
prosecute  the  war  vigorously  against  Philip,  and  of  the  Olynthiacs,  to 
stimulate  the  Athenians  to  succor  Olynthus,  and  prevent  its  faUing  into 
the  hands  of  that  monarch.  The  twelve  Piiilippics  were  delivered  in  the 
following  order.  The  Jirsi  Philippic,  B.C.  352 ;  the  three  Olynthiacs,  also 
called  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  Piiilippics,  B.C.  349 ;  W\q  fifth  Philip- 
pic (which,  according  to  some  critics,  forms  part  of  the  first  in  our  pres- 
ent copies),  B.C.  347 ;  the  sixth  Philippic,  also  called  the  «'  Oration  on  the 
Peace,"  B.C.  346 ;  the  seventh  Philippic  (according  to  the  common  ar- 
rangement, the  second),  B.C.  344 ;  the  eighth  Philippic,  also  called  the 
"Oration  concerning  Halonesus,"  B.C.  343  ;  the  ninth  Philippic,  also  called 
the  "  Oration  on  the  Chersonesus,"  the  tenth  and  eleventh  Philippics  (ac- 
cording to  the  common  arrangement,  the  third  and  fourth),  all  in  B.C 
342 ;  the  twelfth  Phihppic,  also  called  the  *•  Oration  against  the  Letter," 
B.C.  340.  This  last  is  a  spurious  oration,  and  so,  according  to  nearly  all 
critics,  is  the  eleventh,  which  many  make  to  belong,  not  to  B.C.  342,  but 
to  341.  The  oration  concerning  Halonesus,  also,  was  suspected  by  the 
ancients  themselves,  and  ascribed  to  Hegesippus.  Weiske  undertakes  to 
defend  it,  but  is  opposed  by  Becker  and  Vomel,  the  latter  of  whom  even 
published  a  separate  edition  of  it  under  the  name  of  Hegesippus  in  1833. 

Of  the  judicial  discourses,  the  most  important  are  the  oration  against 

I  SmUh,  I.  c.  ^  Plut.,  Vit.  Dec.  Orat.,  p.  847 ;  Phot.,  p.  490. 
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Midias,  written  B.C.  365,  but  never  delivered  ;  that  against  Leptines,  m 
the  sauu)  year;  that  on  the  dishonest  eonduet  of  Machines  during  his 
embassy  to  Philip  ;  and  especially  that  on  the  Crown.  Tlie  action  against 
Midias  was  lor  personal  violence  oflered  to  Demosthenes  during  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  great  Dionyaia,  bat  it  WM  settled  before  trial,  on  Demo- 
•lh6iM«ieo6iTingfh»lIidiMtlie.Mm  of  thirty  Theontiooagtiiist 
Leptineo  chaiied  him  with  li»Ti]|(  proposed  a  law  taUiifawiqr  all  ipeeial 
mmptiOBS  from  th*  bttrte  of  pnUio  chaigoa  (MMMrvi*  Hiirnpyifli^ 
The  sul^eoCa  of  the  othor  two  oratioiis  have  already  been  reibrrad  to.  . 

The  imfr^^piM  kiyn  and  the  ipmrunh  are  the  two  show^speaidies.  Bm 
they  ore  both  nnqtiQetionably  spurious.  The  fonner  belongs  to  B.C.  338, 
and  is  an  eloge  on  those  who  iiell  at  Charonea ;  the  latter  is  written  in 
praise  of  the  beauty  of  the  young  Efticrates.  c  .  . 

IDITlom  or  SSMOtTHBSSf. 

Mo»t  of  the  critical  works  that  were  written  upon  DemoBlhenes  by  the  ancients  are 
LoM,  and,  independent  merely  of  many  scattered  remarks,  the  only  important  critical 
froik  that  has  eome  down  to  mi  te  that  of  Diooyalua  of .Halieaniaaaua,  entitled  wtgH  Tfc 
rov  Ai|fio9tf/iw«  jeti^njTix.  The. acknowledged  excellence  of  Demosthenes*  orations 

made  them  the  principal  subjects  of      '  '    '  alation  with  ttie  rhetoricians,  and 

eaUed  (brth  nunieroas  commentators  and  imitators.  It  is  probably  owing  to  these  rbe- 
lofkal  ■peeslailoiw,  wUeb  began  as  asily  ttm  aeeoBd  mmmrj  B.Cn  thai  •  annber 
of  orations,  which  are  desldsdly  apiurloiiB  and  un  worthy  of  him,  sadk  as  tbe  Xiyot  <t«ii- 
Ta«^io?  and  the  <pwTc#tr's-.  wore  incorporated  in  f  ie  collections  of  those  of  Demosthotif  s. 
Others,  such  as  the  S]>€cch  on  Ualonesus,  th*  tirst  against  Aristogiton,  tho.se  against 
TStmilsls  sua  llMm,'wld«h  aMsadolModly  the  p  rodnUtiMi  of  eolsmporary  mratons 
mKf  iMto  bean  imrodttssd  aaung  those  of  Denoottaeoio  bf  aSslilBa.  It  would  bo  of 
great  assistance  to  us  to  have  the  commentaries  which  were  written  upon  Demosthenes 
by  such  men  as  Didymus,  Loagums,  Uermugtneb,  and  others  jbut, unfortunately,  moat 
of  What  they  wiolo  Is  loot,  and  seareely  any  thing  of  Importanoe  tt  extant,  except  fha 
missrable  eoUeetfeo  of  achoHa  which  I  tne  down  to  us  under  tbe  name  of  U^ikm, 
and  tbe  Greek  ar^tmenta  to  the  orations  by  Libanius  and  other  rhetoricians. 

The  orations  of  Demosthenes  are  coniauied  m  Um  various  xoUecUoos  of  the  Attic  onb* 
loro  mentioned  in  tbe  aeeonnt  of  the  odtttone  of '  Antipbon.  Of  eeparate  editiona  wo  naj 
mnifion  that  of  WoU;  Basle,  157S  (often  reprinted  of  Anger,  Paris,  1790 ;  of  Sehllbr, 
•vith  a  copious  commentary,  T.  'n/ur  f,-  ,!  i  ondoii,  18*212,  9  vols.  8vo,  the  first  two  con- 
taining the  text,  the  third  the  Latm  version,  ami  the  others  the  critical  apparatoa,  isr 
dieeo,  dee.  A'thtn  volvno  eontainbig  an  /adtv  virtarttm,  grmmmatieut,  4ke^  wao  added 
by  Seller,  Leipzig,  1633.  A  good  editidn  of  the  text  is  t!:  i(  by  W.  Dindorf,  Leipzig,  1825, 
3  vols.  6vo.  2d  edition,  Loipric,  I'^.'")!  ;  and  with  n  revised  text  and  Latin  translation,  by 
Voerael,  in  Didot's  Bibliotheca  Gr<Bca,  Paris,  1M3.  But  the  most  elaborate  and  complete 
oiUoii  !■  the  «as  itiontly  issOBd  fkom  the  Oxlbrd  press,  edited  new  by  W.  IMsint; 
1847-^8, 9  TOlt.  999,  tbe  first  four  volumes  containing  tbe  text,  tbe  fifth,  sixth,  and  serw 
cnth  the  eommeiitary,  and  tbe  eighth  and  ninth  the  aehoUa,  amended  and  enlarged  flron 

MSS. 

The  OTOtlono  of  Domosnieiieo  have  often  been  edited  Sleo  tn  MlMtidlteW^parately. 
Of  these  the  moot  veloable  for  text  or  eommiilSferf 'We  as  fbllows :  Tbe  PiUfi^vptet,  bf 

Bekker.  Berlin,  1816,  ISIft,  and  1835  .  by  Rudiger,  Le- iprijr,  1^18,  l^W,  and  1833  ;  by  Voo- 
mel,  Frankfort,  1839 ;  and  by  Franko,  Leipzig,  1842,  2d  edition,  18^.  The  Olynthtacs,  by 
AoCseber  and  Fnnkbaenel,  Leipzig,  1834.  Tbe  oration  De  HalonesOf  by  Voemel,  Frank- 
Alt,  1880.  De  CoraM,-by'Blltttt,'fMth  eeholla.  Hallo,  1819,  and  Berlin,  18»;  by  Ear- 
less, Leipzig,  1814  ;  with  other  select  orntions,  by  Bremi,  In  9  parts,  fJotha.  1929-33,  2d 
edition,  by  Sauppe,  1846->61 ;  by  Uissen,  Uottiugen,  1337.  The  oration  against  Leptines, 
beet  edition  by  Wolf,  Halle,  178^,  re-edited  by  Bremi,  Ztirich,  1839,  8vo.  The  oratira 
against  Midlaa,  by  Bnttmann,  Berlin,  I8S3,  1833,  and  1841 ;  by  Blume,  Stmd.,  1828;  and 
by  Meier,  Halle,  1832.  The  oration  against  Androtion,  by  Fnnkbaenrt,  Leiptfg,  ISttf  Svo. 
The  oration  agstast  Arlstoerates,  by  Weber,  Jena,  1846.  ^^ic^.. 
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fieaides  tbe  ancient  and  modern  historians  ortbe  times  of  Ptiilip  and  Alexander,  tlie 

fbUowing  works  will  be  found  a.scful  to  the  student  of  Demosthenes ;  Schoti,  Vitte  Par- 
allelcB  Aristot.  et  Demosth.,  Antwerp,  1603  ;  Beclier,  Demosthmea  ala  Staatsmann  und  Red- 
ner,  Halle,  1816,  2  vols.  8vo  ;  Westemittnn,  Quftstionta  Dtmoathenica,  in  four  parts,  Leip- 
zig, 1830-37 ;  Gtschichte  tier  Griech.  Ueredlsarnkeit,  (f  56,  acq.,  and  Beilage,  vii.,  p.  297, 
atqq. ;  B()hneke,  Studien  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  Attiachai  Redner^  ikrlin,  1843. 

9.  Hyperides  {"TwfpfiSrjs  or  'Tirepi^s)  was  the  son  of  Glaucippus,  and 
belonged  to  the  Attic  demus  of  Collytus.  He  was  a  friend  of  Demosthe- 
nes, and  with  him  and  Lycurgus  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  anti-Maoedo- 
nian  party.  His  birth-year  is  unknown,  but  he  must  have  been  of  about 
the  same  age  as  Lycurgus,  who  was  born  in  B.C.  396.»  Throughout  his 
public  career  he  joined  the  patriots  with  the  utmost  determination  and 
with  his  whole  soul,  and  remained  faithful  to  them  to  the  last,  through 
all  the  dangers  and  catastrophes  by  which  Athens  was  weighed  down 
successively  under  Philip,  Alexander,  and  Antipater.  This  steadfast  ad- 
herence to  the  good  cause  may  have  been  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
the  influence  which  Demosthenes  and  Lycurgus  exercised  over  him,  for 
he  seems  to  have  been  naturally  a  person  of  a  vacillating  character ;  and 
Plutarch  states  that  he  sometimes  gave  way  to  his  passions,  which  were 
not  always  of  the  noblest  kind.'  In  philosophy  he  was  a  pupil  of  Plato,' 
and  Isocrates  trained  and  developed  his  oratorical  talent.*  He  began  his 
career  by  conducting  lawsuits  of  others  in  the  courts  of  justice.'  Our 
information,  however,  respecting  his  life  is  very  meagre.  It  seems  that 
he  first  displayed  his  patriotic  feelings  in  B.C.  358  by  the  sacrifices  which 
he  made  for  the  public  good  during  the  expedition  against  Euboea,  for  on 
that  occasion  he  and  his  son  are  said  to  have  equipped  two  triremes  at 
their  own  expense.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  (B.C.  323),  Hyperides 
took  an  active  part  in  organizing  that  confederacy  of  the  Greeks  against 
Antipater  which  produced  the  Lamian  war.  Upon  the  defeat  of  the  con- 
federates at  the  battle  of  Cranon  in  the  following  year,  Hyperides  fled  to 
./Egina,  where  he  was  slain  by  the  emissaries  of  Antipater. 

Hyperides  must  have  appeared  before  the  public  on  many  occasions, 
both  in  the  courts  of  justice  and  in  the  assembly  of  the  people.  The 
number  of  orations  attributed  to  him  was  seventy-seven,  but  even  the 
ancient  critics  rejected  twenty-five  of  them  as  spurious.*  The  titles  of 
sixty-one  (for  more  are  not  known)  are  enumerated  by  Westermann.^ 
The  most  important  among  them  appear  to  have  been  the  ^hXiokSs,  the 
^ir(T<£4>ios^,  and  the  orations  against  Aristogiton,  Demades,  and  Demosthe- 
nes, especially  the  last.  This  speech  was  the  one  which  he  delivered 
when  he  accused  Demosthenes  of  corruption  in  the  affair  of  Harpalus. 
Plutarch  states  that  Hyperides  was  found  to  have  been  the  only  man  who 
had  not  received  any  money  from  Harpalus,  and  it  may  therefore  be  that 
he  was  compelled  to  act  the  part  of  an  accuser,  or  he  may  have  hoped  to 
give  the  matter  a  more  favorable  turn  for  Demosthenes  by  coming  for- 
ward as  accuser.    Hyperides  and  Demosthenes,  however,  again,  at  a 

»  P&tf.,  Vit.  Dec.  Oral.,  p.  848,  D ;  Diog.  Jjoert.,  ii.,  46.  »  Plut.,  1.      p.  849,  D. 

'  Diog.  Laert.,  I.  c.  *  Aihen.,  viii.,  p.  342 ;  Phot.,  Cod.,  260,  p.  487. 

»  PlxU.,  L  c,  p.  448,  E.  •  Id.  ib.,  p.  849.  D. 

^  Geach.  d.  Griech.  Beredta.,  p.  307,  aeqq. 
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subsequent  period,  stood  in  friendly  rations  to  each  other,  axid  itgun 
united  atiainst  thf  coniiiion  foe. 

Until  the  year  1817,  we  may  be  aaid  to  have  had  no  one  of  the  orations 
of  Hyperides  remaining,  but  merely  a  considerable  number  of  fragments, 
few  of  them  of  any  length.  In  that  year,  however,  a  manuscript  of  the 
oration  against  Demosthenes  was  discovered  at  Thebes,  in  Kgypt,  on  pa- 
pyrus, which,  though  it  did  not  give  the  entire  speech  in  consequence  of 
its  mufilated  condition,  yet  aflbfded  fragmeDts  of  so  gmt  length,  that  we 
m^yahnoat  be  aaid  to  have  the  oiatioii  entire.  Boddinndertookthe  ie»- 
titution  and  arrangement  of  these  fiagmenta  in  1648,  in  the  HalHBcher 
Idteraiurzeiiumg,  and  afterward  in  a  separate  fonn.  A  aimilaT  atteaopt 
was  made  by  Sauppe,  somewhat  hiter,  in  the  **Fhj]okgoa'*  (toL  m.,  p, 
010,  teqq.).  About  the  same  time,  the  fragments,  arranged,  and  with  a 
translation,  were  published  by  Sharps  in  the  transactions  of  the  Philokiig- 
ical  Society  (vol.  iv..  No.  79,  p.  39,  seqq.);  and,  finally,  an  edition  was 
published  in  1850,  by  Babington,  London,  with  preliminary  dissertation 
and  not,e».*  The  discovery  of  these  fragments  renders  the  accounts  of 
Brassicanus  and  Taylor  more  probable  than  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  be  regarded.  The  former  {Prcef.  ad  Saloianum),  who  lived  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century,  states  that  he  himself  saw  at  Ofen, 
in  tlie  library  of  King  Matthias  Corvinus,  a  complete  copy  of  Hyperides, 
with  numerous  scholia;  and  Taylor  (Praf.  ad  Demostk.)  likewise  says 
that  be  saw  a  Ma  containing  some  orationa  of  Hyperidea. 
.  Aa  we  haTB,  therefore,  bnt  little  to  finrn  an  independent  opinioD  upon 
respecting  the  ments  of  Hyperides,  we  must  acquiesce  in  the  judgment 
wliicii  soniQ  of  the  ancients  baTC  pronooneed  upon  l^m*  That  he  waa 
regarded  aa  a  great  orator  is  attested  by  the  fiust  of  his  speeches  bemg 
incorporated  in  the  canon  of  the  ten  Attic  orators,  and  of  aeyeral  distiiH. 
gtttBhed  g^mmarians  having  written  cmnmentaries  upon  them.  Hypeiw: 
ides  did  not  bind  himself  to  any  particular  model ;  his  oratory  was  grace- 
ful and  powerful,  thus  holdmg  the  middle  between  the  gracefulness  of 
Lysias  and  the  overwhelming  power  of  Demosthenes.  His  delivery, 
however,  is  said  to  have  been  wanting  in  liveliness.  His  style  and  dic- 
tion were  piure  Attic,  though  not  (}uite  free  from  a  kind  of  mannerism, 
especially  in  certain  words.  But  his  orations  were  distinguished,  above 
ail,  by  their  exquisite  elegance  and  gracefulness,  which  were  calculated, 
however,  to  produce  a  momentary  rather  than  a  lasting  and  moral  im> 
pieasion.*  ;.::  >«q«  ' 

10.  DwAioHvs  (AciM^ix^f),*  the  tenth  and  least-  impoitant  of  the  Altae 
ofatora,  was  bom  at  Corinth  about  B.C.  8ei>  Though  a  natm  of  Cor- 
inth, he  Uyed  at  Athens  lh>m  his  earliest  youth,  and  devoted  himself  with 
gieat  leal  to  the  atndy  of  oratory  under  Theophrastns,  h»nng,  at  the  same 
time,  profited  moeh  by  his  intereonrse  with  Demetrius  Phalereus.*  Aa 
he  was  a  foreigner,  and  did  not  possess  the  Atlienian  franchise,  he  was 
not  allowed  to  come  forward  himself  as  an  orator  oii  the  great  questions, 

1  StitweMft J%t  die  AUertimmnriu.  (Betgk  md  CMer),  Aekttr  Jakrgmg,  ISQO^ft  ITB. 

»  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  '  Id.  ib.  *  JpieMfV.,  MuM*.,  4. 

*  DioH9».fl.e.,i;  PbU,^  Vit.  Dee.  Orat.^  p.  ..        ^  c-", 
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which  then  divided  public  opmion  at  Athens,  and  he  was  therefore  obliged 
to  <»ntaBt4iimielfwMi  wtiting  oration  for  othera.  He  appean  to  haita 
WiMlMkiiil  iliiii  inmiii  in  Us  twen^-tizth  year,  aboet  B.C.  886,  aftd  ae 
alilMtiilit  ltei»'tiie  great  Attic  orators  died  away  one  after- the  other» 
I|l9nfiij|iii>iOQn:Mqiiired  eonaiderabie  npntation  and  great  wealth.  Jle 
bektogied  to  tiie  IHenda  of  iPhocion,  and  the  Macedonian  party,  and  took  • 
very  active  poiil  in  the  disputes  as  to  whether  Harpalus,  who  had  openly 
deserted  the  canse  of  Alexander  the  Oreat,  should  hv  toI(< rated  at  Athens 
or  not.  The  time  of  his  gmiest  activity  is  fn)m  B.C  317  to  B.C.  307, 
during  which  time  Demetrius  Phalereus  conducted  the  administration  of 
Athens.  But  wlien,  in  B.C.  307,  Dometriu.«<  ]\iliorrrtc8  advanced  af!aiii<it 
Athens,  and  Demetrius  Phah'reus  was  ol)lii:ed  to  lake  to  di»iht,  Dinar- 
chus,  who  was  suspected  on  account  of  his  etiuivocal  |)ohtical  conduct, 
and  who  was  anxious  to  save  his  riches,  lied  to  OiaU'is,  in  Euhcca  It 
was  not  tdl  tiltecn  years  alter.  B  ('  292,  that,  owmj;  to  tlie  exertions  of 
his  Iriend  Theophrastus,  he  o!)l,iiii>  d  pernus.^Km  t<»  return  to  Athens, 
where  he  spent  tlie  last  years  of  his  hfe,  and  du-d  at  an  advanced  age. 
The  last  event  of  his  life  of  whicli  we  have  any  record  is  a  lawsuit  which 
he  inatitiited  against  his  ftithless  friend,  Proxenus,  who  had  robbed  him 
of  Jiis  property  ;  hot  in  what  manner  the  suit  ended  is  unknown. 
.  flte^nmnbar^df  orations  which  Dinarchus  wrote  is  uncertain,  for  De- 
MrtiWiTi  of  Magnesia*  ascribed  to  him  leo,  whfle  Plntarch  and  Photins 
spM^Mgfiofiiiz^-fonr  genuine  ones;  and  Dionysius  is  of  ^pinion  that, 
«fli9^^i4Bi^rty-^Ten  which  were  ascribed  tor  him  in  his  tinfe,  enly 
sixty  WiQie  genuine  f)roductions  of  Dinarchus.  Of  all  these  orations  oidy 
three  have  co  ik  d  >  •  ri  to  as  entire,  and  all  three  refer  to  the  question 
about  Uaipaius.  It  is,  however,  not  improbable  that  the  speech  against 
Thcocrines,  which  is  usually  printed  amonjr  those  of  Demosthenes,  is  like- 
wise a  production  of  I)uiar<*lius  The  titles  and  fratj:nients  of  the  ora- 
tions which  are  lost  are  cttlh  cted  hy  Fat)ricius,"''  and  more  completely  hy 
W'estermann.'  The  ancients,  such  as  Dionysins,  who  ^ove.s  an  accurate 
account  of  the  oratory  of  1  )inarclius.  and  especially  Hermom  nes,*  speak  in 
terms  of  commendaluui  of  his  orations  ;  hut  there  were  others  also  who 
thought  less  favorahly  of  him  ;  s<>me  trranunarians  woidd  not  even  allow 
him  a  place  in  the  canon  of  the  ten  Attic  orators,  and  Dionysius  mentions 
that  he  was  treated  with  indifference  by  Callimachus  and  the  grammarians' 
of  Pei^aiufli'  However,  some  of  the  most  eminent  grammarians,  such 
■i^CliyiaMl  Alegmndrea,  and  Heron  of  Athens,  did  not  disdain  to  write 
cfMioiiMliirnpOB  him.  The  orations  stiU  extant  enable  us  to  form  an 
MilisMBiR  iO|kinkm  upon  the  merits  of  Dinarchus ;  and  we  find  that  Di-  / 
enflliM>fMlgMiilis,onthewhole,qw^  'Dinarohus^asamaii 
of  fMNiiNkiAiM^Cff  mtod,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  he  had  any  or4- 
tttlllilMillent  or  nOt>^  ffis  want  of  genius  led  him  to  imitate  others,  such 
as  Lyafatfytfl^perides^  and  more  especially  Demosthenes  ;  but  heJvas  tm- 
able  to  domeiqrio  his  great  model  in  any  point,  and  was  therefore  nick- 
named Aniu>906nis^  6  jl^YpotKoSf  or  6  icpl9ufos.   Even  Uennogenee,  bis  great- 

*  Ap.  Dionys.,  I  c  1 .  .  *  Rihl.  Cr.,  ii.,  p.  8at»«dl|f.  * 

t  iftaH  .is  mitfi  Bnwiffi.r  111  riQT  i  X>f  1^., 
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art  ateirar,  4868  not  dflny  that  his  ttjie 

hitf  oraliona  were  thought  to  resemble  those  of  Aiistogiton.-  Although  it 
oan  not  be  denied  that  Binarchus  is  the  best  among  the  many  imitatois 
of  Demo8thenes>  yet  he  is  far  inferior  to  liim  in  power  and  eneigy,  in  the 
choice  of  his  expressions,  m  inTentioo,  deameas,  and  .the  anraagement 

of  bis  subjects.^ 

The  orations  of  Dinarchus  arc  contained  in  the  various  collections  of  Attic  orators  al- 
ready mentiCMied.  ThAre  are  two  good  separate  editioiUBi  one  by  Sctunidt,  Leipug,  1680^ 
a?o,  UMl  Oui  flOiar  by  Mltiiier»  BerUn,  184S,  8v«.  Hwm  It  alio  s  «Mftd  oonuMntuy 
«B  DimreaiM  by  Wimif  **  Cmmmtartiu  «»  DkimM  OraHonn  in§/»  NiUMiibug,  IW, 
9to« 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

FOURTH  OR  ATTIC  FERIOD— continued. 
Ill,   SCHOOL   OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

'   *  •  •  • 

-  L  Ovn  xemarks  on  the  eailier  Greek  philasophy  dosed  witii  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  school  of  Pythagozas.  The  period  that  now  comes  nnder 
consideration  embraces  aome  of  the  most  important  and  singukiT  i^eci»' 
lations  in  which  the  human  mind  has  ever  indulged,  and  desenres  a  much 
more  extended  examination  than  our  limits  will  allow  us  to  give.  All  that 
we  can  do  \^t11  be  to  enumerate  the  several  schools  of  philosophy  that 
marked  the  period  under  review,  and  ^ive  a  brief  sketch  of  the  eminent 
individuals  who  either  founded,  enlarged,  or  adorned  them. 

II.  The  different  schools  or  sects  which,  according  to  this  arrange- 
ment, uiU  occupy  our  attention,  are  tlie  following :  1.  The  Atomic ;  2.  The 
Sophistic;  3.  The  Socratic;  i.  The  Cyrenaic ;  6.  The  Mcgaric  ;  6.  The 
Eliac  and  Eretnac ;  7.  The  Academic  ;  8.  The  Cynic ;  9.  llie  FeripaUtic ; 
to.  The  Sleic;  11.  Hie  Skeptical;  12.  TbeEpkurean, 

^       I.  THn  ATOMIC  SCHOOL. 

IIL  The  founder  of  the  Atomic  theoiy  of  the  ancient  phikMM^y  Is  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  to.  have  been  Lsveippua  (AiAmm).*  Where  and 
when  he  was  bom  we  hsTe  no  data  ^  decidingi  Miletns,  Abdeia,  and 
Elea  haying  been  assigned  as  his  birth-place ;  the  first,  apparently  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  it.  was  the  birth-place  of  several  natural  phi- 
losophers ;  the  ^ond,  because  Demoeritos  came  from  that  city ;  the 
third,  because  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  disciple  of  the  Eleatic  school. 
The  period  when  he  lived  is  equally  uncertain.  He  is  called  the  teacher 
of  Democritus,'  the  disciple  of  Parmenides,*  or,  accordmg  to  other  ac- 
counts, of  Zeno,  of  Melissus,  nay,  even  of  Pythagoras.*  With  regard  to 
his  philosophical  system  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty,  since  the 
.  writers  who  mention  hnii  either  speak  of  him  m  conjunction  \\  ith  De- 
mocritus,  or  attribute  to  him  doctrmes  which  are  in  like  manner  attrib- 
uted to  Democritus.         •  -  '  ' 

"     >  Smith,  Lc.  *  SnuO^  Hid.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  ^  Diog.  Laert.,  ix.,  34. 

*  SimpUe.^  Ph^9.^ol.  7,  A.  >  StmpUCf  L  c, ;  Diag.  Laert.,  ix.,  30,  *c. 
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IV.  Dbmouritub  {Arin6KpiT05y  was  a  native  ol  Abilera,  in  Tiirace,  an 
Ionian  colony  of  Teos,  and  was  born  about  B.C.  460.    He  was  thus  forty 
years  younger  than  Anaxagoras,  and  eight  years  younger  than  Socrates. 
His  father,  Hegesistratus— or,  as  others  call  him,  Damasippus  or  Ath- 
enocritus — was  possessed  of  so  large  a  property,  that  he  was  able  to  en- 
tertain Xerxes  on  his  march  through  Abdera.    Democritus  spent  the  in- 
heritance which  his  father  left  him  on  travels  into  distant  countries,  which 
he  undertook  to  satisfy  his  extraordinary  thirst  for  knowledge.    He  is 
said  to  have  visited  Egypt  that  he  might  learn  geometry  from  the  Egyp- 
tian priests ;  to  have  been  in  Persia  with  the  inagi,  and  with  the  gym- 
nosophists  in  India ;  and  to  have  penetrated  to  .^Etliiopia.*    He  sojourned 
for  some  time  at  Athens ;  but  from  contempt  of  notoriety,  as  it  is  said, 
was  known  to  nobody  in  that  city.    It  is  for  this  reason  that  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  as  cited  by  Diogenes  Laertius,^  contended  that  Democritus 
had  never  visited  Athens.    One  result  of  his  extensive  travels  was,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  that  he  expended  all  his  patrimony,  which  is 
said  to  have  exceeded  100  talents.    Now  it  was  a  law  of  his  native  city, 
that  any  one  who  spent  his  whole  patrimony  should  not  be  buried  within 
the  limits  of  his  country ;  but  Democritus  having  read  his  chief  work  aloud 
to  his  fellow-citizens,  so  impressed  them  with  an  admiration  of  his  learn- 
ing, that  he  not  only  obtained  a  special  exemption  from  the  above  law, 
but  was  presented  with  500  talents,  and  at  his  death  was  buried  at  the 
public  expense.    A  story  substantially  the  same,  though  varying  some- 
what in  detail,  is  given  in  Athenaeus.    He  is  said  to  have  continued  trav- 
elling till  he  was  eighty  years  old.    He  died  B.C.  357,  at  the  age  of  104, 
the  same  year  in  which  Hippocrates  is  said  to  have  died.    There  is  a  story 
of  his  having  protracted  his  life  for  three  days  after  death  seemed  inevi- 
table, by  means  of  the  smell  of  either  bread  or  honey,  in  order  to  gratify 
his  sister,  who,  had  he  died  when  first  he  seemed  likely  to  die,  would 
have  been  prevented  from  attending  a  festival  of  Ceres. 

Democritus  loved  solitude,  and  was  wholly  wrapped  up  in  study. 
There  are  several  anecdotes  illustrative  of  his  devotion  to  knowledge, 
and  his  disregard  of  every  thing  else.  They  conflict  somewhat  with  one 
another  in  their  details,  but  accuracy  of  detail  is  not  to  be  looked  for,  and, 
tending  as  they  all  do  to  the  same  point,  they  prove,  which  is  all  that  we 
can  expect  to  know,  what  character  was  traditionally  assigned  to  Demo- 
critus. Cicero  speaks  of  him  as,  like  Anaxagoras,  leaving  his  lands  un- 
cultivated in  his  undivided  care  for  learning ;  while,  as  an  instance  of 
how  these  stories  conflict,  Diogenes  Laertius  represents  him  as  having, 
on  the  division  of  the  paternal  estate  with  his  two  brothers,  taken  his 
own  share  entirely  in  money,  as  being  more  convenient  than  land  for  a 
traveller.  Valerius  Maximus  makes  him  show  his  contempt  for  worldly 
things  by  giving  almost  the  whole  of  his  patrimony  to  his  country.  He 
is  said,  too,  to  have  put  out  his  own  eyes,  that  he  might  not  be  diverted 
from  thought ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  he  may  have  lost  his  sight  by 
too  severe  application  to  study.    Tliis  loss,  however,  did  not  disturb  the 

»  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  «.  v.  a  Cic.,  De  Fin.,  v.,  19  ;  Strabo,  xvi.,  p.  703. 

'  Diog.  Laert.y  ix.,  34,  arqq. 
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4imM  .dwpotitkni  of  Ms  miad  and  his  fkms  of  homan  life,  which 
promiited  hhn  etery  wfaeze  to  look  at  tho  cheerfol  and  comical  side  of 
things,  a  course  of  conduct  which  Urter  writers  took  to  mean  that  he  al- 
ways laughed  at  the  follies  of  men. 

Of  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  which  embraced  not  only  natural  sci- 
enrrs,  mathematics,  mechanics, ^  prrammar,  music,  and  philosophy,  but 
various  oilier  useful  arts,  we  may  form  some  notion  from  tlic  list  of  his 
numerous  works  which  is  given  by  Diogenes  Laertius,^  and  which,  as 
Diogenes  expressly  states,  contains  only  his  genuine  works.  The  im- 
portance which  was  attached  to  the  researches  of  Democritus  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  Aristotle  is  reported  to  have  written  a  work  m  two 
books  on  the  problems  of  this  philosopher.'  His  works  were  composed 
in  the  lonio  diatoet,  thon^  not  without  aome  admixtare  of  die  local  pe- 
euliaritiea  fit  Abdera.  Thqr  are  modi  pralaed  by  Cicero  on  accoont  of 
tl^»  poeticd  beantiea  and  the  liTelineaa  of  their  atgrle,  and  are  in  this  re- 
qiect  oompared  even  with  the  wmka  of  Plato.'  Unfortunately,  not  one 
o(lii»worka  haa  oome  down  to  na,  and  the  treatiae  wiucfa  we  poeaeaa 
under  hia  name  is  oonaidered  apnrioua.  ComparaftiT«|]r  fsw  firagmenta 
have  even  reached  na,  and  theae  fiagmenta  refer  more  to  ethica  than  to 
phyaioal  matters. 

Democritus  followed  Leucippus  by  a  very  short  distance  of  time,  and 
preceded  Epicurus  by  somewhat  less  than  a  century,  as  an  expounder  of 
the  atomic  or  corpuscular  philosophy.  He  viewed  all  matter  as  reducible 
to  particles,  which  are  themselves  indivisible,  and  are  hence  called  atoms 
{Urofioif  d  priv.  and  rofi4t).  He  included  mind  under  the  head  of  matter, 
recognizing  only  matter  and  empty  space  as  composing  the  universe,  and 
viewed  mind  as  consisting  of  round  atoms  of  lire.  Arguing  that  nothing 
could  ariae  out  of  nothing,  and  also  that  nothing  could  utterly  perish  and 
heoMne  nolUngt  he  ofsntended  for  the  etemitjr  of  the  imiferae,  and  tfana 
diapenaed  with  a  .oneator.  He  fiuctiier  explained  the  diflbrence  in  mate- 
rial anbatanoea  (mind,  aa  haa  been  aaid,  being  one  of  them)  hy  a  diflSsrenoe 
intiie  nature  aiid  arrangement  of  their  oomponent  atoma,  and  an  material 
(indnding  mental)  phenomena  tuy  diiibrent  motiona,  pngtemire  or  re- 
gressive, stiai^t  or  cnreolar,  taking  plaoe  among  these  atoma,  and  taldng 
place  of  vficetaiiy.  Thus  the  cosmology  of  Democritus  was  eaaentially 
atheistic.  In  psychology  he  explained  sensation,  as  did  Epicuma  after 
him,  by  supposing  particles,  tUtoXa,  as  he  called  them,  or  sensible  images, 
to  issue  from  bodies.  He  also  thought  to  explain  men's  belief  in  gods  by 
the  supposed  existence  of  large  images  of  human  form  in  the  air.  In 
moral  philosophy  he  announced  nothing  more  than  that  a  cheerful  state 
of  mind  (evOvfiia)  was  the  one  thing  to  be  sought  after,  this  tran(iuillity  of 
mind  and  freedom  from  fear  and  passion,  from  the  dread  of  death  and 
from  all  apprehension  of  gods  or  superstitious  emotions,  being  the  fairest 
fruit  of  philosophic  inquiry.* 

■Tterii  to  •  rerf  good  «9ll«etton  of  dw  ftignenta  of  Demoeritas  by  Mallach,  DemoerUi 

Brandts,  Rheau  Mut.,  iii.,  p.  134,  aeqq.       *  Diog.  LaerL,       46,  seqq. 
»      y.,  Sa.  .  «  Cic,  De  J>iv.,  ii.,  64 ;  De  Orat.,  i.,  U. 

*  Fmiifdifdep.f  ym^tV'^i  SmWkt  Diet,  Biogr.,»,v, 
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AbderUcB  Operum  JragmerUOt  Berlin,  1843,  8to,  contaiiihkg«llllorate  dissertations  <m  tb* 

life  and  writings  of  Deinocritus.   The  stadent  may  also  consult  Burchardt,  Comment.  ^ 
Crit.  de  DanocrUi  de  sensibus  philosopkifi,  in  two  programmes,  Minden,  1830  and  1639, 
4to;  Burehardt,  FragtimUierMmrat^JJemoMtfiindm,^  Heimsolli,  Itemo- 

criti  de  anima  doctrma,  Bonn,  1635,  8vo  ;  Orelli,  Opusc.  Grose.  aetU.,  vol.  i.,  p.  91,  aeqq.; 
Ritier,  Gesch.  d.  Philos.,yol.  i.,  p.  550,  srqq.  (vol.  i.,  p.  544,  atqq.,  Eng.  iransl.),  wid  the 
article  of  Brandia  in  SmUk**  Buigrapkical  Dictionary^  s.  v.  Concerning  the  spurious 
works  «iid  letten  of  DemoerUas,  conaolt  FftbiieinOf 'JBtM.  6r.,  i.,  p.  663,  aeqq.;  ii.,  p. 
641, 

II.  THE   80PHI8TI0  SOHOOb. 

I.  il  IS  well  known  that  the  term  a-otpKrrTjs  at  first  had  an  honorable 
meaning,  and  was  synonymoiLB  with  cro^c^f ,  a  sage,  a  scholar  in  the  widest 
sense,  for  eyen  artiato  were  comprehended  in  it.  Protagoras  ib»  ' 
Ifant  who  adopted  the  name  of  vwtuarT-fjsy  to  distinguiah  move'  dojcidedly 
one  who  makee  othen  wise,  especially  one  who  taught  eloquence;  tlM 
art  of  goveniing,  politica,  or,  in  short,  any  kind  of  practieal  knowledge. 
Ftom  thai  time  the  word  **  aophiat*'  acquired  that  odkma  meaning  which 

it  retains  at  the  pieeeiit  day.  Afterward,  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  empei^ 
ors,  the  name  of  sophist  again  hecame,  Ibr  a  while)  an  honorable  appel- 
lation, and  was  applied  to  the  rhetoricians  or  teachers  of  eloquence.^ 

II.  The  race  of  Sophista,  whose  enmity  to  Socrates,  their  great  oppo- 
nent, has  perhaps  been  the  principal  cause  of  their  celebrity,  was  not  « 
\iithout  influence  on  the  philosophy  and  literature  of  Greece.   They  were 

a  class  of  men  who  went  about  Greece  discoursing  and  debating,  and 
sometimes  educating  the  youthful  sons  of  rich  and  noble  families.  The 
cause  of  their  success  lay  in  the  very  nature  and  habits  of  tiic  Cxruek 
people,  who  were  so  much  addicted  to  talk  and  so  little  to  study,  who 
were  so  passionately  fond  of  and  so  easily  led  by  rhetoric ;  and  the  easy 
triumph  which  a  fluent  talker  can  always  obtain,  by  a  rapid  and  artful 
confusion  of  words  and  ideas,  must  also  have  operated  in  their  favor.  ^ 
m.  The  period  at  which  the  Sophists  flourished  was  one -of  obsolete 
creeds,  one  li^dess  tnm  the  want  of  some  vivifying  faith.  Religion  was 
attacked  hy  open  skepticism;  the  whole  sect  of  the  £leatic8,with  the 
exception  of  Empedodes,  if  he,  in  truth,  belonged  to  them,  appear  to 
kaTe  handled  the  histoiy  of  the  gods  ^nth  arbitrary  and  aOegomiagbokl- 
aess.  Even  the  pious  I^rtiiagorean  adopted  the  old  reUgion  merely  ip.  a 
peooliar  sense  of  his  own.  Herachtus  argued  against  its  probability ; 
Aaaaagoras  understood  it  allcgorically ;  and,  lastly,  .Hippo  was  regarded 
as  an  open  and  avowed  atheist.  Every  thing  human  and  divine  had  lost 
its  earnest  nature,  and  came  to  be  regarded  as  an  art,  a  mere  exercise  of 
ingenuity.  The  art  of  the  Sophists  was  oratory,  and  their  boast  was  that 
by  it  they  could  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  cause.  Their  doc- 
trines, indeed,  closely  resembled  those  of  the  iSkeptics,  since  they  equally 
denied  the  possibility  of  truth,  and  even  interdicted  inquiry  into  it ;  but 
the  distinction  between  these  sects  consisted  in  tlic  Sophists'  not  mask- 
ing their  arrogance  under  doubt,  but  boldly  and  distinctly  averring  that 
there  was  no  truth  at  all,  and  seeking  to  communicate  this  wisdom  to 
Others,  to  save  them  the  trouble  of  investigation.*  

'  Penny  Cyclop.,  xxii.,  257.  IM. 
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IV.  nm  ■B  kiMwrtodge  i»  nthjectntj  that  it  is  true  oiily  Air  the  hidiTid- 
ual,  was  the  meaning  of  the  celebrated  saying  of  Pxotaooba«  of  AHera, 
namely,  nimmv  furpot^  iyBprnros.  Pflotagoras  was  the  iint  who  called 
himself  a  sophist,  and  taught  for  pay.  He  made  his  appearance  at  Ath- 
ens in  the  time  of  Pericles  (about  B.C.  444),  and  for  a  long  time  enjoyed 
a  great  reputation  tlicre,  till  at  last  a  reaction  was  caused  by  the  bold 
skepticism  of  his  opinions,  and  he  was  banished  from  Atliens,  and  his 
books  were  publicly  burned.  A>,nf'ein<,^  with  Heraclitus  in  regard  to  the 
doctrine  of  a  perpetual  motion,  and  of  a  continual  change  in  the  impres- 
sions and  perceptions  of  men,  he  deduced  from  this  that  the  individual 
could  know  nottiing  beyond  these  eyer-Yarying  perceptions ;  consequent- 
ly, thai  whatever  appeared  to  ie  wu  m  Ibr  tbe  todivMttpL  JtoMding  to 
Uds  doctrine,  opposite  opinions  on  the  same  subject  arighl  hi  equally 
troe;  and  if  an  opinion  were  only  supported  tagr  a  momentaiy  appMMe 
of  troth,  this  waa  snlReient  .to  make  it  troe  ftnr  tha  momi&UL  HelM  it 
was  one  of  the  gte^i  feats  which  Protagoras  and  Hid  other  SbfhMtaryMK 
feaaod  to  perform,  to  be  able  to  speak  with  eqoal  ptansibittty  ^  iBid 
against  the  same  positions ;  not  in  order  to  dtseoyeir  the  truth,  but  in  at* 
der  to  show  the  nothingness  of  truth.  It  was  not,  howeirer,  the  intention 
of  Protagoras  to  deprive  virtue,  as  well  as  truth,  of  its  reality,  but  he  re- 
duced virtue  to  a  mere  state  or  condition  of  the  subject — a  feet  of  impres- 
sions and  feelings  which  rendered  the  subject  more  capable  of  actiTO  use- 
fulness.' 

V.  G0RGIA8  of  Leontini,  whom  we  have  spoken  of  elsewhere,  proceed- 
ed from  an  older  philosophic  school  than  Protagoras,  but  yet  there  was  a 
great  correspondence  between  the  pursuits  of  the  two ;  and  from  this  we 
may  clearly  see  how  strongly  the  spirit  of  the  age  must  have  inclined  to 
the'lbrm  and  mode  of  speeidalion  which  was  common  to  them  both. 
Gorgiaa  undertook  to  prove  that  nothing  eztshi;  that  ewn  if  any  thing 
did  eiist,  it  woold  not  he  cognizabte,  and  mm  if  !i  both  eadated  and  were 
cognisable,  it  coaU  not  be  conTeyed  and  ceanmmieated  by  words.  The 
.^Wirttt  was  that  absolute  knowledge  was  unattainable ;  and  that  the  prop- 
er ttid  of  isaCruetion  wMto  awalmin  thepa|)il*8  mind  sudioonoefl^^ 
as  are.  anitahlo  to  his  own  porpoaea  and  interests.  The  chief  diattnetioK 
between  6oT)^ia8  and  the  othor  sophists  consisted  in  the  frankness  witli 
which  he  admitted  that  he  promised  and  professed  nothing  else  than  to 
make  his  scholars  apt  rhetoricians ;  and  the  ridicule  with  which  he  treat- 
ed those  of  his  colleagues  who  professed  to  teach  virtue,  a  peculiarity 
which  Gorgias  shared  with  all  the  other  Sophists  of  Sicily.  The  Sophists 
in  the  mother  countr\%  on  the  other  hand,  endeavored  to  awaken  useful 
thoughts,  and  to  teach  the  principles  of  practical  philosophy :  thus  Hip- 
PIA8  of  Elis,  the  contemporary  of  Socrates,  endeavored  to  season  his 
lessons  with  a  display  of  multifarious  knowledge,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  the  first  Polyhistor  among  the  Greeks,  though  in  other  respects  re- 
markaMe  for  vanity  and  boastful  arrogance.  So,  again,  Prouicus  of  CeoSf 
another  contemporary  of  Socrates,  and  perhaps  the  .  most  respectaUe 
among  the  Sophists,  used  to  prosent  lessons  of  morality  under  an  agt  ooai^ 
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ble  form ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  well-known  allegory  of  the  choice 
of  Hercules.* 

VI.  In  general,  however,  the  labors  of  the  Sophists  were  prejudicial 
alike  to  the  moral  condition  of  Greece  and  to  the  serious  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge. The  national  morality,  which  drew  the  line  between  riglit  and 
wrong,  though  not,  perhaps,  according  to  the  highest  standard,  yet,  at  any 
rate,  with  honest  views,  and,  what  was  of  most  importance,  with  a  sort 
of  instinctive  certainty,  had  received  a  shock  from  the  boldness  with 
which  philosophy  had  handled  it,  and  could  not  but  be  altogether  under- 
mined by  a  doctrine  which  destroyed  the  distinction  between  tnith  and 
falsehood.  And  though  Protagoras  and  (Jorgias  shrank  from  declaring 
that  virtue  and  religion  were  nothing  but  empty  illusions,  their  disciples 
and  followers  did  so  most  openly,  when  the  liberty  of  speculation  was 
completely  emancipated  from  all  the  restraints  of  traditionary  opinions. 
In  the  course  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  a  class  of  society  was  formed  at 
Athens  which  was  not  without  influence  on  the  course  of  affairs,  and 
whose  creed  was  that  justice  and  belief  in  tiic  gods  were  but  the  inven- 
tions of  ancient  rulers  and  legislators,  who  pave  them  currency  in  order 
to  strengthen  their  hold  on  the  common  herd,  and  assist  them  in  the 
business  of  government.  They  sometimes  gave  this  opinion  with  this 
far  more  pernicious  variation,  that  laws  were  made  by  the  majority  of 
weaker  men  for  their  protection,  whereas  nature  had  sanctioned  the  right 
of  the  strongest,  so  that  the  stronger  party  did  but  use  his  right  when  he 
compelled  the  weaker  to  minister  to  his  pleasures  as  far  as  he  could.' 

VII.  If,  however,  we  turn  from  the  influence  of  the  Sophists  on  the 
spirit  of  their  age,  and  set  ourselves  to  inquire  what  they  did  for  the  im- 
provement of  written  compositions,  we  are  constrained  to  set  a  very  high 
value  on  their  services.  Tlie  formation  of  an  artificial  prose  style  is  due 
entirely  to  the  Sophists,  and  althougli  they  did  not  at  first  proceed  ac- 
cording to  a  right  method,  they  may  be  considered  as  havmg  laid  a  foun- 
dation for  the  polished  diction  of  Plato  and  Demosthenes.  Tlie  Sophists 
of  Greece  Proper,  as  well  as  those  of  Sicily,  made  language  the  object  of 
their  study,  but  with  this  distinction,  that  the  former  aimed  at  correctiuss, 
the  latter  at  beauty  of  style.  Protagoras  investigated  the  principles  of 
accurate  corapoeition  (op^oeVtm),  though  practically  he  was  distinguished 
for  a  copious  fluency,  which  Plato's  Socrates  vainly  attempted  to  bridle 
with  his  dialectic  ;  and  Prodicus  busied  himself  with  inquiries  into  the  sig- 
nification and  correct  use  of  words,  and  the  discrimination  of  synonyms. 
His  own  discourses  were  full  of  such  distinctions,  as  appears  from  the 
humorous  imitation  of  his  style  in  Plato's  Protagoras.^ 

VIII.  The  view  here  taken  of  the  Sophists  is  the  one  that  is  commonly 
entertained  respecting  them.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  however,  before  con- 
cluding, to  state  briefly  the  sentiments  of  an  eminent  historical  writer  on 
the  subject,  and  to  show  the  contrast  between  his  views  and  the  popular 
representation  of  the  Sophists.  According  to  the  common  notion,  they 
were  a  sect ;  according  to  Grote,  they  were  a  class  or  profession.  Ac- 
cording to  the  common  view,  they  were  the  propagators  of  demoralizing 
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doetfinai,  and  (what  from  them  are  termed)   sophistical"  argumenta* 

tions  ;  according  to  Grote,  tluy  the  regular  teachers  of  Greek  mo- 
rality, neither  above  nor  helow  t!»p  staiuhinl  of  the  aire.  According  to 
tlie  common  view,  Socrates  was  the  irreai  opponent  of  the  JSopinsts,  and 
Plato  his  natural  successor  in  the  same  comhat ;  according  to  Grote,  8<:>- 
crates  was  tiu^  grr-at  representative  of  the  Sophists,  distinguisiied  fruiii 
them  only  hy  Ins  luglier  eminence,  and  by  the  peculiarity  of  his  mode  of 
life  mid  leacluiig.  According  to  the  common  Yiew,  Plato  and  his  follow- 
m  were  the  authorised  teachers,  the  eataUiahed  ftfergy  of  the  Greek 
nation,  and  the  Sophists  the  disaenters ;  aocoiding  to.iQroteb^the  SojAitsta 
werelhe  estaUished  clergy,  and  Plata  was  the  dipacirtOt.  jlfao>  gtoirtiife 
who  attacked  the  Sephisto  (aa  he  attacked  the  pocM  and  tlWiaMfMMfnifr 
not  aa  a  partiealar  sect,  hat  aa  one  of  the  ezistinf  oideia;ol«MMd^  iU^' 

1  I  1     TH  E    ROCK  ATIC    SCHOOL.  '  ^, 

I  Socrates  {XctKpdrns),^  the  celebrated  Athenian  philosopher,  was  bom 
in  the  demus  of  Alopece,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Athens,  B.C. 
469.  His  father,  Sophroniscus,  was  a  statuary ;  his  mother,  Pha?narete, 
was  a  midwife.  In  his  youth  he  followed  the  profession  of  his  father,  and 
attained  suthcient  ])roficiency  to  have  executed  the  group  of  the  Graces, 
clothed  in  flowing  drapery,  which  was  preserved  in  the  Acropolis,  and 
waa  shown  as  his  work  down  to  the  time  of  Pausanias.'  He  did  nut, 
however,  derote  himsdf  to  this  profeiakm ;  he  eanied  It  on  ao  ftr  aa  to 
earn  a  decent  aubaistenoe  fiom  it,  but  waa  oontent  to  devote  the  greater 
part  of  hia  time  and  talenta  to  the.  study  of  philosophy,  for  which  he  had 
a  strong  natural  inchnation.  While  atiU  engaged  in  atatuaiy,  and  much 
more  BO  after  he  had  given  it  up»  he  spent  a  great  part  of  hia  time  in  read- 
ing all  the  accessible  works  of  former  and  oontempomy  philoeophera. 
Crito  aupplied  him  with  money  to  puy  the  maatera  who  taught  various 
branches  at  Athens,  and  he  became  an  auditor  of  many  of  the  eminent 
teachers  of  the  day,  though  he  appears,  in  truth,  to  have  owed  very  much 
to  his  own  habits  of  study  and  self-examination. 

'i'he  personal  qualities  of  Socrates  were  mark(»d  and  striking.  His  phys- 
ical constitution  was  healthy,  robust,  and  enduring  to  an  extraordinary 
degree.  He  was  capable  of  hearing  fatigue  or  hardship,  and  indiflerent 
to  heat  or  cold,  in  a  measure  which  astonished  all  his  companions.  He 
went  barefoot  in  all  seasons  of  the  year,  even  during  the  winter  campaign 
at  Poddtta,  under  the  aevere  frosta  of  Thrace ;  and  the  aame  dotfaing 
.  aufieed  for  him  in  winter  aa  wdl  aa  in  anmmer.*  Hia  forbiddmg  physi- 
ognomy excited  the  jeata  ho&k  of  hia  fiienda  and  enemies,  who  inform  .ua 
that  he  had  a  flat  noee,  thick  Iqis,  and  propiinent  eyes,  like  a  satyr  or 
Sflenna.  To  all  this  waa  added  the  protuberance  of  a  FalatalMomach, 
whkdi  no  necessary  hardahlpe,  no  voluntary  erorcise  could  bruig  down, 
lit  his  moral  ebaraoter  he  waa  inest  exemplary.  In  all  aituationa,  he  ex- 
-. — •  •  >  '  ,  '.m^mw^ 

*  Quarterly  RevieWf  No.  175,  p.  53,  note.  \    *.<  *  ^ 
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cmhui  Aai  self-command  which  is  founded  on  virtuous  principles,  and 
ftrengflieiied.  by  reflection  and  habit ;  and,  in  acquiring  this  enliie  donua* 

ion  over  his  passions  and  appetites,  he  had  the  greater  merit,  as  it  wat 
not  effected  without  a  violeBt  stniggte  against  naturaUy  impetuous  a^;ie- 

tites.* 

Of  the  circumstances  of  his  life  we  are  almost  wholly  ignorant.  With 
regard,  however,  to  his  pubUc  career,  we  know  that  he  served  his  coun- 
try faithfully  as  a  soldier,  according  to  the  duty  of  all  Athenian  citizens. 
During  the  Peloponnesian  w  ar  he  made  three  several  campaigns.  In  the 
first  of  these  he  took  part  in  the  long  blockade  of  Potidsa,'  and  Alcibi- 
adee»  in  Plato's  Symfotium,  gives  a  fiill  socooat  of  hiaextnuMrdiiiaiy  hardi- 
hood aad  valor  dfoing  thia  loag  service.  Jle  eadored  with  the  greatest 
iodiflBneiioe  hanger  and  thirst,  heat  and  eold:  in  one  of  the  sUnnishes 
whkdi  took  plsoe»  Aleibiades  ftU,  wounded,  in  the  midst  of  the  enemiy ; 
Socrates  rescued  him,  and  carried  him  off,  together  with  his  arms,  Ibr 
which  exploit  the  generals  awarded  him  the  prize  of  valor  (ra  ipurrtM) ; 
this,  however,  he  transferred  to  Aleibiades.  The  scene  of  his  second 
rnmpai^  was  BcBOtia,  where  he  fought  for  his  country  in  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Delium.  Here  he  saved  the  life  of  another  of  his  pupils,  Xeno- 
phon,  whom  he  carried  from  the  field  on  his  shoulder,  fightiiiiJr  Ins  way  as 
he  went.  In  his  third  campaign  he  served  at  Aniphipolis.  The  merit 
of  his  civil  services  was  equally  conspicuous.  As  president  of  the  day, 
when  a  member  of  the  senate,  he  refused  to  put  the  vote  for  the  iniqui- 
tous condemnation  of  the  victors  of  Arginusae,'  and  on  a  subsequent  occa- 
fliott  rescdutdy  disobeyed  the  mandate  of  the  Thirty  tyrants  for  the  appre- 
hension of  Leon  tiw  Salanrinian.* 

Sociates  took  no  part  in  the  eoDoems  of  the  state.  Entertainhig,  as 
he  did,  the  most  lively  oonviotion  that  he  was  called  by  the  Deity  to 
strive,  bj  means  of  bis  teaching  and  life,  after  a  revival  of  moral  feeling, 
and  the  laying  of  a  scientific  foundation  for  it,*  he  conceived  that  an  in? 
temal  divine  voice  had  warned  him  against  participating  in  pditical  ai^ 
fairs.*  When  it  was  that  he  first  recognized  this  vocation,  can  not  be  as- 
certained ;  and  probably  it  was  by  degrees  that,  owing  to  the  need  which 
he  felt,  in  the  intercourse  of  minds,  of  coming  lo  an  understanding  with 
himself,  he  betook  himself  to  the  active  duties  of  a  teacher.  But  he  never 
opened  a  school,  nor  did  he,  hke  the  Sophists  of  his  time,  deliver  public 
lectures.  Every  where,  in  the  market-place,  in  the  gymnasia,  and  in  the 
work-shops,  he  sought  and  iound  opportunities  for  awakening  and  guid- 
ing, in  boys,  youths,  and  men,  moral  conscioufiuess,  and  the  impulse  after 
self-knowledge  respecting  the  end  and  value  of  our  actions.  But  he  only 
endeavored  to  aid  in  developing  the  germs  of  knowledge  which  were  tL 
ready  in  them,  not  to  communicate  to  them  ready^nade  knowledge.  Uh^ 
weaiiedly  and  inezorably  did  he  4gfat  against  all  &lse  appeaianoe  and  - 
conceit  of  knowledge ;  and  hence,  to  the  mentally  proud  and  the  mental* 
ly  idle  he  appeared  an  int(»lerable  bore,  and  often  enough  experienced 

*  Ck.,  De  fWo,  5 ;  Aim.  Apkrod.^  p.  30,  ed.  Loud.  s  mat^  L  e, 
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their  bitter  hatred  and  calumny.  Such  penons  might  easiiy  be  misled  by 
the  "  Clouds"  of  Aristophanes  into  regarding  Socrates  as  the  liead  of  tiw 
Sophists,  althoug:h  he  was  their  victorious  opponent. 

That  the  condemnation,  however,  of  Socrates  was  at  all  connected 
with  tlie  exhibition  which  Arist<»|)hanes  makes  of  him  in  the  Clouds/'  is 
a  thing  altogetlier  improbable,  sinee  tlie  first  exhibition  of  tliis  comedy 
preceded  the  prosecuLioii  and  condemnation  of  the  philosopher  by  twenty- 
four  years,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  had  produced  an  unfavor- 
able opinion  respecting  him.  I'he  motiTe  for  the  production  of  tliat  com- 
edy, <m.  the  put  of  Aristophanes,  does  not  appasr  tolim  beeA  peisontl 
enmity,  but  to  have^sprung  from  the  conviotion  that  the  aneieBl  fittth  wd 
the  sneient  manners  ooold  be  regained  only  tf  thneting  aeide  all  phi- 
loeophy  that  dealt  in  sahtleties,  and  heace  he  ropreasaled  Seerates,  the 
heat  known  of  the  philosophera,  as  the  head  of  that  sojihiBlifial  ^yatoa 
which  was  burying  all  monls  and  piety. 

Attached  to  none  of  the  prevailing  parties,  Socrates  found  in  each  of 
them  his  friends  and  his  enemies.  Hated  and  persecuted  by  Critias,  Char- 
icles,  and  others  amonfr  the  Thirty  tyrants,  who  had  a  special  reference 
to  him  in  the  decree  which  they  issued  forbidding  the  teaching  of  the  art 
of  oratory,*  he  was  impeached  after  their  banishment  and  by  their  op- 
ponents. An  orator  named  Lycon,  and  a  poet  (a  friend  of  Thrasybulus) 
named  Meletus,  had  united  in  the  impeaclimcnt  with  the  powerful  dema- 
gogue Anytus,  an  embittered  antagonist  of  the  Sopliists  and  their  system.' 
The  chief  articles  of  impeachment  were,  that  Socrates  was  guilty  of  eor^ 
nipting  the  youth,  and  of  despising  the  .totelaiy  deities  of  the  state,  put- 
ting in  their  place  other  new  divinities.*  At  the  aame  tune,  it  had  bee^ 
made  a  matter  of  aoensation  against  him  that  Critias,  the  meet  mthlBBS 
of  the  Tyrants,  had  come  forth  ttouk  his  sehml  *  Some  eoEpiesBiims  af 
hiii,  in  wUeh  he  had  found  faidt  wia  tlM  damoeiatioal  mode  of  eleetingb^ 
lot,  had  also  been  brought  against  him  ;*  and  there  can  be  liltle  doobt  Oat 
nsc  was  made  of  his  friendly  relations  with  Theramenes,  one  of  the  most 
influential  of  the  Thirty,  with  Plato's  unde  Charmides,  who  fell  by  the 
side  of  Critias  in  the  struggle  with  the  popular  party,  and  also  with  oth- 
er aristocrats,  in  order  to  irritate  against  him  the  party  which  at  that 
time  was  dominant.  The  substance  of  the  speech  which  Socrates  de- 
livered in  his  defence  is  probably  preserved  by  Plato  in  the  piece  which 
goes  under  the  name  of  the  "  Apoloo:y  of  Socrates."  Being  condemned 
by  a  majority  of  only  six  votes,  and  called  upon  to  speak  in  mitigation 
of  the  sentence,  instead  of  suing  for  any  diminution  of  punishment,  he 
.  expressed  the  conviction  that  he  deserved  no  punishment  at  all,  bat 
rather  to  be  maintained  at  the  pnblie  oost  ia  the  Pyytaneom,  and  refoaed, 
therefore,  to  aeqnleiM$e  in  the  adjndicatioh  of  impiisoBment,  er  a  tega 
fine,  or  bahishmeilt.  He  wonld  assent  to  tioliiing  more  Hian  a  ftie  ef 
sixty  mintt,  on  the  seeuxity  of  Flatoi,  Crito,  and  others  of  his  IHenAs.  Goa- 
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4MMd  to  dnih  b9r>tlie  judges;  who  weio  ueenaed  by  this  speech,  %y  a 
il^Nilr  of  eigiiljnrotes,  he  departed  fiom  tiiem  wHfa  the  protestalioA 
that  he  would  rather  die  after  such  a  defence,  than  liye  after  (me  in  which 
ho^NA^endeaTored  to  excite  their  pity. 

'  The  sentence  of  death,  however,  could  not  be  carried  into  executi(w 
until  after  the  return  of  the  vessel  which  had  been  sent  to  Delos  on  the 
periodical  Theoric  mission.  The  thirty  days  which  intervened  between 
its  return  and  the  execution  of  Socrates  were  devoted  by  him,  in  un- 
disturbed repose,  to  poetic  attempts  (the  first  he  had  made  in  his  life), 
and  he  is  said  to  have  composed  a  hymn  in  honor  of  Apollo  and  Diana, 
and  to  have  versified  a  fable  of  ^Esop.  He  devoted,  also,  a  portion  of  his 
time  to  his  usual  conversations  with  his  friends.  One  of  these  conver- 
BStionB,  on  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  laws,  Plato  has  reported  in  the 
Mto^  aO  eaBed  aftlBr  the  ftithihl  .Mower  of  Socrates,  who  had  endeav- 
oned  wiflnat  si^ecess  to  persuade  him  to  make  hia  escape.  In  another, 
MtAed  or  worked  up  by  Plato,  in  his  Phado,  Soorales,  inmiediatery  be* 
ftee  Ike  ditak  the  fttal  eop^  deyeloped  the  grounds  of  his  inmioTable  eon- 
fittkm.  of  IbB  immortalily  of  the  soul.  -  He  died  with  composure  and 
sheerfhlness,  in  his  serentieth  year,  B.C.  809. 

fl|ie  philosophical  merits  of  Socrates  are  ,of  the  highest  older.  The 
mnM  ftct  that  he  is  made  the  chief  interlocutor  in  those  wonderftd  disp 
lo?ncs,  which  contain  the  whole  system  of  Plato,  is  sufficient  to  proye 
that  he  exerted  no  slight  influcnre  on  that  great  philosopher,  and  though 
he  never  committed  any  of  his  own  thoughts  to  writing,  he  has  left  indis- 
putable traces  of  the  important  innovations  m  science,  of  which  he  must 
be  considered  as  the  real  and  first  author.  We  have  three  authorities 
for  the  doctrines  of  Socrates,  namely,  Xenophon's  Memorabilia,"'  the 
** iHalogues"  of  Plato,  and  the  strictures  of  Aristotle.  With  regard  to 
the  first  woric,  we  have  already  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  is  to  be 
-Ifei^ed  merely  as  a  practical  treatise,  not  as  a  full  exposition  of  the  phi- 
losophy (tf  Soeratee.  As  to  Flato,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  never 
iMpaiitiofdBe  off  as  bis  own  the  doctrines  and  qieeidatkms  niiiehhe  puts 
Mbililirinoath  of 'Socrates ;  but  we  can  not  hdp  feeling  that  the  Sociatea 
lAoid  tie  i^preaents  with  such  dramatic  truth  must  have  been  a  real  per* 
■ait  and  ho  creature  of  the  imagination,  and  that  Socrates  must  have 
been  the  philosophical  as  he  is  the  fohnal  basis  of  all  that  Plato  has  done 
for  science.  then,  we  seek  to  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  of  Plato 
and  Xenophon  as  exponents  of  the  doctrines  which  their  master  actually 
promulgated,  by  turninfr  to  the  criticisms  of  Aristotle,  we  shall  find  that 
Plato  gives  us  a  much  tnier  conception  of  what  he  eflfected  by  his  scien- 
tific labors  than  we  could  have  derivf^d  from  Xenophon.  Aristotle  dis- 
tinctly tells  us  that  Socrates  phiiosophizod  about  virtue,  and  made  some 
real  discoveries  with  regard  to  tho  first  principles  of  science.  Now  this 
is  just  the  philosophical  basis  winch  we  discern  in  the  Socrates  of  Plato.* 

We  find  Socrates,  as  depicted  to  us  by  Plato,  always  endeavoring  to 
reduce  things  to  their  first  elements,  stripping  realities  of  their  pompous 
garb  of  words,  and  striving  to  arrive  at  certainty  as  the  standard  of 

'  Penny  Cyclop.,  xxii.,  p.  183.  ^ 
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truth  ;  and  we  also  find  that  his  philosophy  is  generally  applied  to  ethics 
rather  than  to  physics.  Socrates,  indeed,  was  the  first  who  turned  his 
thoughts  and  discussions  to  the  subject  of  ethics,  and  was  the  first  to 
proclaim  that  "the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man."  With  the  philoso- 
phers who  preceded  him,  the  subject  of  examination  had  heen  Nature,  or 
the  Cosmos,  as  one  undistinguishable  whole,  blending  together  cosmogo- 
ny, astronomy,  geometry,  physics,  metaphysics,  and  other  similar  topics. 
Socrates,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  have  been  convinced  of  the  unity 
of  virtue,  and  to  have  believed  that  it  was  teachable  as  a  matter  of  sci- 
ence. In  fact,  with  him  the  scientific  and  the  moral  run  into  one  anoth- 
er, for  knowledge  is  the  final  cause  of  the  will,  and  good  is  the  final  cause 
of  knowledge  ;  hence  he  who  knows  what  justice  is  must  needs  be  just, 
since  no  one  wittingly  departs  from  that  which  he  knows  to  be  good.* 

Socrates  considered  it  to  be  his  particular  vocation  to  arouse  the  idea 
of  science  in  the  minds  of  men.  This  is  clear  from  the  manner  in  which 
he  is  said  to  have  insisted  upon  the  consciousness  of  ignorance^  and  also 
of  the  use  which  he  made  of  the  Delphian  response,  yvwdi  <rfavT6vy  "Know 
thyself."  "  For,"  says  Schleiermacher  (in  his  valuable  paper  on  the 
"  Worth  of  Socrates  as  a  Philosopher"),  "  if  he  went  about  in  the  service 
of  the  god,  lo  justify  the  celebrated  oracle,  it  is  impossible  that  the  ut- 
most point  he  reached  could  have  been  simply  to  know  that  he  knew 
nothing ;  there  was  a  step  beyond  this  which  he  must  have  taken,  that 
of  knowing  what  knowledge  is.  For  by  what  other  means  could  he  have 
been  enabled  to  declare  that,  which  others  believed  themselves  to  know, 
to  be  no  knowledge,  than  by  a  more  correct  conception  of  knowledge,  and 
by  a  more  correct  method  founded  wpon  that  conception  ?"  In  all  the  iso- 
lated particulars  which  are  recorded  of  Socrates,  this  one  object  is  every 
where  discernible.  His  antagonistic  opposition  to  the  Sophists  is  one 
very  strong  feature  of  this.  They  professed  to  know  every  thing,  with- 
out having  the  idea  of  science,  or  knowledge  of  what  knowledge  is,  and 
as  he  had  that  idea  without  the  mass  of  acquirements  on  which  they 
prided  themselves,  he  was  naturally  their  opponent,  and  his  strife  with 
them  is  carried  on  entirely  in  this  way,  that  he  endeavors  to  nullify  the 
effects  of  their  acquired  knowledge  by  shifting  the  ground  from  the  ob- 
jects to  the  idea  of  science,  whereby  he  generally  succeeds  in  proving 
their  deficiency  in  the  one  thing  needful  to  the  philosopher.  His  irony, 
as  it  is  called,  is  another  remarkable  proof  of  his  devotion  to  his  vocation 
as  an  awakener  of  the  idea  of  science.  The  irony  of  Socrates  has  been 
well  described  as  the  co-existence  of  the  idea  of  science  in  him,  with  the 
want  of  clear  and  conjpletc  views  on  any  objects  of  science — in  a  word, 
as  the  knowledge  of  his  ignorance.  With  this  is  intimately  connected 
the  indirect  dialogical  method  which  he  invariably  adopted,  and  which 
may  be  considered  as  his  method  of  extracting  scientific  truth  from  the 
mass  of  semblances  and  contradictions  by  which  it  was  surrounded.* 

His  5aifi6vioyy  or  secret  monitor,  which  was  a  great  puzzle  to  his  con- 
temporaries, as  it  has  been  to  many  of  the  moderns,  seems  to  have  been 
little  more  than  a  name  which  he  gave  to  those  convictions  on  practical 
'  r^nn"/ r  j/f/o/)  ,  xxii..  j».  183.  '  Ibid. 
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mtgeets  which  .spmiig  up  spontaneously  in  hu^  mind,  and  for  which  he 
couJd  not  find  any  satisfactory  means  of  accounting,  though  he  felt  him- 
self constrained  to  follow  in  the  course  which  they  prescribed,  as  when 
he  felt  convinced  of  the  issue  of  an  undertaking,  or  was  restrained  by 
some  secret  misgiving  from  taking  a  certain  route  on  his  retreat  from  a 
disastrous  battle.*  ^' 

Such  are  the  leading  outlines  of  the  philosophy  of  Socrates,  so  fiir  as 
they  are  capable  of  being  eatabUshed  with  any  certainty.  The  import* 
ance  of  his  iloctrines  is  most  clearly  perceived  when  we  coDsider.  them 
aB  ibiBff  were  deyeloped  and  applied  by  the  Tarioiis  adaxtok  whkli  ao- 
ImiyfrMsed  bun  as  their  foimder,  and  especially  as  they  were. canned' 
onttQrPiato.  Ill  aU  these  scbools  we  find,  aioqg  with  the  purely  Socmtic  ' 
elenient,  some  foreign  admixture,  which  eonstitotea  the  diagnosis  of  the 
diiSbrent  -ajBtems,  and  it  is  not  a  matter  of  wonder  tljat  no  s^od  of  So- 
cratic  philosoikhy  merely  adopted  the  principles  and  method  of  its  great 
founder.  A  thoroughly  original  man  like  Socrates  would  naturally  gather 
around  him  all  the  original  and  thinking  men  who  fell  in  his  way,  and  his 
business  was  best  done  by  making  them  all  think  for  themselves,  and 
work  by  themselves,  on  the  idea  of  science  which  he  had  awakened  in 
their  minds.  The  Socratic  impulse  being  once  communicated,  it  would 
take  a  different  direction  according  to  the  character  and  natural  bias  of 
the  subject  on  which  it  operated ;  and,  though  vSocrates  may  be  consid- 
ered the  basis  of  the  whole  superstructure,  he  can  have  no  more  claim  to 
the  whole  merit  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  than  lie  is  entitled  to  be  blamed 
fixr  ttke  singular  views  entertauned  by  some  of  his  followem.* 

Ilia  IbUowers  of  Soci^ites  may  be  divided  into  three  classes.  The  Jir»t 
thsy  fiwmtiits  of  sncfa  as  were  neither  philosophers  by  profession  not  ad-^ 
fSoled  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  but  attended  upon  Socrates  as  a  moral 
pfOoefttm'.  Among  these  were  several  young  men  of  the  firet  rank  in 
AttMBSy  partienlai^  Aleibiades  and  (^itiaa.  In  this  dasa  may  also  be 
liaeed  the  poet  Euripides  and  the  orator  lacerates.  The  second  elm  in- 
etaded  aU  those  who,  ailer  his  death,  became  founden  of  particular  sects ; 
WuSl,  though  they  differed  from  each  other  greatly,  were  united  under  the 
general  appellation  of  Socratic  philosophers.  These  were  Aristippus^ 
the  founder,  as  he  is  called,  of  the  Cyrenaic  sect ;  Phtrdon,  of  the  Eliac ; 
Exiclides,  of  the  Megaric  ;  Plato,  of  the  Academic  ;  and  Antisilicnesy  of  the 
Cynic.  The  third  class  comprehends  those  disciples  of  Socrates  who, 
though  their  names  are  found  in  the  catalogue  of  philosopliers,  did  not 
institute  any  new  sect.  Among  these,  tlie  most  distinguished  were  Xen- 
ophan,  u^schines,  Simon,  and  Cebes.^  Xenophon  lias  already  been  men- 
tioned under  the  head  of  the  liistorical  writers.  We  will  give  brief 
sketches  of  the  other  three. 

.  ..1.  JBfCBiNEs  {hlcx^rns),^  the  namesake  of  the  orator,  and  commonly  - 
eaDed  hi  lileravy  history,  for  distinction*  sake,  JBtchiiui  8oerttHe»9t  **JE^  . 

»  Lelm,  Du  Dtmon  de  Socrate,  &c.,  Paris,  1836,  ranks  the  belief  which  Socrates  enter* 
tained  respecting  a  divine  and  secret  monitor  under  tbe  head  of  mental  haiiucmation. 
a  Penny  Cyclop.,  xxU.,  p.  IM.  >  Ib^UUPs  Eutory  i^nUotop»lft  toL  l.»  p..]Mk. 
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chines  the  Socratic,''  was  an  Athenian  of  low.  birth,  son  of  s  sausage^ 

seller,*  and  a  disciple,  althougli  by  some  of  his  rontomporaries  held  an 
unworthy  one,  of  Socrates  IVoin  the  account  of  Diogenes  Laertiiis,  he 
appears  to  have  laen  the  familiar  friend  of  his  great  master,  who  said 
that  *'the  sausaiie-seller's  son  alone  knew  how  to  honor  him."  The 
same  writer  has  preserved  a  tradition  that  it  was  ^-Eschines,  and  not  Crito, 
who  offered  to  assist  Socrates  in  his  escape  from  prison.  The  greater 
part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  abject  poverty,  which  gave  rise  to  the  advice 
of  Soentes  to  him,  **  to  borrow  money  of  himself  by  diminlriling  Mb  daily 
wants.**  After  the  death  of  his  master,  acconliiii^  le  the  chiuqg6  of  I^ys^ 
as,*  he  kept  a  perfumer's  shop  with  borrowed  money,  and,  seon  haoainiiig 
bankmpit,  was  obliged  to  leave  Athens.  Whether  fkm  necesi^  «r  in- 
clination, he  f<dlowed  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  retired  to  the  BjtmeaHtn 
court,  where  the  friendship  of  Aristippus  might  console  him  fbt  tbe  eeii- 
tempt  of  Plato.  He  remained  there  until  the  expulsion  of  the  younger 
Dionysius,  and,  on  his  return,  finding  it  useless  to  attempt  a  rivalry  with 
his  great  Contemporaries,  he  g:ave  priv  iite  lectures.  One  of  the  charges 
which  his  opponents  dehghted  to  repeat,  and  which,  by  association  of 
ideas,  constituted  him  a  sophist  in  tlie  eyes  of  Plato  and  his  followers, 
was  that  of  receiving  money  for  liis  instructions.  Another  story  was 
invented  that  the  dialo}?ues  pul)li.'^hed  by  him  were  really  the  work  of 
Socrates  ;  and  Aristippus,  cither  from  joke  or  malice,  publicly  charged 
.Eschines  with  the  theft  while  he  was  reading  them  at  Megara.  Plato 
is  related  by  Hegesander^  to  have  stolen  from  him  his  solitary  pupil  Xe- 
nocrates. 

The  dialogues  attributed  to  ^schines,^  whiq^  bore  the  stamp  of  Ihe 
SocratiQ  method,  were  seven,  acccnding  to  Diogenes  LaertiaB;  MUMly, 
JUcAutieMt  4xio^Mf,  Atpandt'  CaButt^  MUikidett  Bkaiem,  and  Teltrngwi. 
Lueian  says  that  Machines  got  into  the  Ihvor  of  Dioaysias  by  readtng  to 
liim  his  MOtiadti  (according  to  Diogenes,  the  wont  of  the  avren)*  and 
that  thenceforth  to  became  ene  of  his  parasites,  and  Ibrgdl  aB  the  pie- 
cepts  of  Socrates.  But  no  critic  takes  Lucian*s  anecdotes  for  more  than 
he  intended  them  to  be  taken  ;  and  here  his  business  is  not  to  write  bi- 
ography. There  are  now  extant,  under  the  name  of  .^Ischines,  three 
dialogues,  respectively  entitled,  "  On  Virtue,  whether  it  can  be  an  Ob- 
ject of  Instniction"  {UfpX  'Apfrris,  d  iidaKr6y) ;  "  Erj'xias,  or,  on  W  ealth" 
CEpv^laSy  ^  irepl  UXovrov) ;  and  "  Axiochus,  or,  on  Death"  ('A|(oxos,  ^  irepl 
Qaudrov).  These  dialogues  are  not  without  merit  as  respects  the  lan- 
guage, though  it  savors  of  the  late  rhetorical  school ;  but  the  best  critics 
do  not  allow  them  to  be  genuine.  ^^Jschines  was  one  of  those  followers 
of  Socrates  who  did  not  aim  at  founding  a  sect.  We  can  not  collect  that 
he  professed  to  do  more  than  to  expound  his  master's  doctrine,  a  circum- 
stance whicb  woaU  increase  liie  value  of  any  gemdne  flngmest  of  his 
writings.  The  Axiochu  is  mentioned  by  sevetal  ancient  wrilMrs,  and 
particiilaily  by  Athensus,*  in  such  texms  as  to  diow  that  it  can  hardly 
be  the  dialogue  now  extant  under  that  name.  Hennogenes  oonaiden 

>  JXor.  £«rf.,  it.,  eo.  «  Ip.  AOimui  xllt.,  p.  611,  F.  •  IWi.,  xl.,  p.  507,  C. 
«  ma.  Bitgr,  Soc  Uttf.  KmoteU  vol.  1.,  p.  406.    .        •  A^^,  p.  tW,  «d.  Outmd. 
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iEschines  superior  to  Xenophon  in  depance  and  purity  of  style.  Tliere 
is  a  fragment  of  the  Aspasia  in  Cicero,'  part  of  which  is  quoted  from 
Cicero  by  Quintihan.' 

The  threp  extant  dialogues  attributed  to  ^scbines  appear  in  almost  all  the  editions  of 
Plato.  They  were  edited  separately  by  Fischer,  Leipz.ig,  1753, 1766, 1786, 1788,  the  third 
and  fourth  editions  of  which  are  the  best,  containing  the  Teatimonia  Vetertim,  the  criti- 
cisms of  Wolf,  and  the  Fragments.  The  Eryxias  and  Axiochxis  are  also  in  Biickh's  edition 
of  Simon  Socraticus  {Simonis  Socra/ia,  rirffr«r,rfi«/<7gi  iv.,&c.),  Heidelberg,  1810,  8vo. 
There  Is  extant  a  letter  attributed  to  .Cschincs  in  the  collection  of  OrcUi,  Leipzig,  1815. 

2.  Simon  (S/juwv)'  was  a  native  of  Athens,  a  disciplo  of  Socrates,  and 
by  trade  a  leather-cutter  {aKinorSfios),  which  is  usually  Latinized  coriarius. 
Socrates  was  accustomed  to  visit  his  shop  and  converse  with  him  on  va- 
rious subjects.  These  conversations  Simon  afterward  committed  to  writ- 
ing, as  far  as  he  could  remember  them  ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  who  recorded,  in  the  form  of  conversations,  the  words  of  Socrates. 
His  philosophical  turn  attracted  the  notice  of  Pericles,  who  offered  to  pro- 
vide for  his  maintenance  if  lie  would  come  and  reside  with  him ;  but 
Simon  refused,  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  wish  to  surrender  his  inde- 
pendence. The  favorable  notice  of  such  a  man  as  Pericles  may  be  con- 
sidered as  overbalancing  the  unfavorable  or  sneering  judgment  of  those 
who  characterized  his  Dialogues  as  **  leathern."  He  reported  thirty-three 
conversations,  Ai<i\oyoi,  Dialogic  which  were  contained  in  one  volume. 
Diogenes  Laertius,*  from  whom  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  Simon,  enu- 
merates the  subjects,  the  variety  (if  which  shows  the  activity  and  versa- 
tility of  Simon's  mind.  The  twelfth  of  the  so-called  Socratis  et  Socratico- 
ruin  Epistola  is  written  in  the  name  of  Simon,  and  professes  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  Aristippus.  '"he  concluding  passage  of  it  is  cited  by  Stoba3us. 
Bockh  has  given  an  edition  of  four  spurious  Platonic  dialogues,  ascribed 
to  Simon  {Simonis  Socratici,  ut  vidctur,  dialogi  iv.,  <3lC.),  Heidelberg,  1810, 
8vo,  but  the  genuine  dialogues  are  lost. 

3.  Cedes  (K«)8rjs),'  a  native  of  Thebes,  was  also  a  disciple  of  Socrates, 
and  connected  with  him  by  the  ties  of  intimate  friendship.*  He  is  intro- 
duced by  Plato  as  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the  Pha-'don,  and  as  having 
been  present  at  the  death  of  Socrates.'  He  is  said  at  the  advice  of  Soc- 
rates to  have  purchased  Phadon,  who  had  been  a  slave,  and  to  have  in- 
structed him  in  philosopliy."  Diogenes  Laertius  and  Suidas  ascribe  to 
him  three  works,  namely,  IliVa^,  'Ei35<^M^»  ^^^^  *pvvixos.  The  last  two  are 
lost,  but  the  nlva^  is  still  extant,  and  is  referred  to  by  several  ancient  writ- 
ers. This  Ulyc^  is  a  philosophical  explanation  of  a  tablety  on  which  the 
whole  of  human  life,  with  its  dangers  and  temptations,  was  symbolically 
represented,  and  which  is  said  to  have  been  dedicated  by  some  one  in  the 
temple  of  Saturn  at  Athens  or  Thebes.  The  author  introduces  some 
youths  contemplating  the  tablet,  and  an  old  man  who  steps  among  them 
undertakes  to  explain  its  meaning.  The  whole  drift  of  the  little  book  is 
to  show  that  only  the  proper  development  of  our  mind  and  the  possession 


>  De  Invent.,  i.,  31.  ^  Jnat.  Or.,  v.,  11. 

•  Diog.  Latrt.,  ii.,  122,  seq. 

•  Xm.,  Mem.,  i.,  2,  28;  Plat.,  Crit.,  p.  45.  B. 

•  Gtll,  ii.,  18;  Macrob.,  Sat.,  i  ,  11 


3  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 
s  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 
'  Phcrd.,  p.  59,  C. 
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of  real  TivtMS  can  make  us  truly  happy.  Suidas  calls  tliis  v<iia(a  ithyn- 
ffts  iy^Aidov,  an  explanation  which  is  not  applicable  to  the  work  now 
'  extant,  and  some  have  therefore  thought  that  the  iriya^  to  which  Suidas 
refers  was  a  different  work  from  the  imc  which  wr  pot^sess.  Tins  and 
other  circunislanccs  have  led  some  erilics  to  doubt  wlielber  our  iriya^  is 
the  work  of  the  Tbebaii  Cebes,  and  to  ascribe  it  to  a  later  Cebes  of('yz- 
icus,  a  Stoic  philosophrr  ofthf^  tunc  of  Marcus  Aurcliiis.'  But  the  iriVct^ 
which  is  now  »  \tant  is  inanilestly  w nttcn  in  a  Socratic  apirit  and  on  S(>- 
cratic  pnncudcs,  su  that,  at  any  rate,  iib  author  is  much  more  likely  to 
have  been  a  Socratic  than  a  Stoic  philoeQ^ier^^'tTliiere  are,  it  is  true, 
some  few  passages  {e.  g.,  c.  18)  wbele  pewoiM.  ai»  mili^pioA  betenyng 
to  a  later  age  than  that  of  the  Theban  Cebee,hiit  tfaeie  it  Ift^ 
this  and  a  few  similar  parnges  are  inteipolationi  a  latorki^  ^"^^uoh 
can  not  Boipdse  us  in  the  caaaof  a  work  of  anoli  popularity  as  the  «<p«( 
of  Gebea ;  for,  owing  to  its  ethical  character,  it  waa  /ori|DN9i|||M9r^"^^ly 
popular,  and  the  editions  and  translationB  of  it  aiefsry  numerous.  The 
best  ino(l(>rn  editions  are  those  of  Schweighauser,  in  his  edition  of  Epi- 
ctetus,  Lips.,  1799-1800,  5  vols.  8vo  ;  and  also  s(>parately  printed  (Stras- 
fMiriT,  1606,  l2mo),  and  of  Goraee,  in  his  edition  of  ^^piciptua,  P^fiMI^ 
8vo. 

The  inferior  sects  whicii  sprang  from  the  teachings  of  Socrates  were 
the  Ci/renaic,  the  Meganc,  and  the  Eliac  or  Eretriac.  I'hose  of  higher 
celebrity  were  the  Academic  and  the  Cynic,  from  which  lormer  sprang 
the  FcrtpaUtic  and  the  Stoic. 

IV.  THB  OTBBNAZO  SCHOOL. 

I.  The  Cyretusic  sect  was  founded  \tj  Aristippus,  and  took  its  name 
from  his  native  city  Cyrine,  the  capital  of  C^enmea^  in  Northern  Africa. 

II.  Aristippus  (*AfloTiinroO*  was  a  native,  aa  we  have  just  said,  of  the 
Greek  oolony  of  Cyrene,  in  Northern  Africa,  and  belonged  to  a  rich  fam- 
ily. The  year  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  but  his  period  is  sufficiently  fixed 
by  the  fact  that  he  came  to  Athens  when  a  young  man  to  listen  to  Socra- 
tes,' aud  was  oue  of  his  hearers  till  his  death.  Aristippus,  it  is  said,  was 
in  the  island  of  .Egina  at  the  time  when  Socrates  w^as  executed  :  he  was 
certainly  not  present  on  the  occasion,  as  we  learn  from  the  Pha;don  of 
Plato.    It  is,  however,  rather  difficult  to  give  so  much  significance  to  the 

•  words  of  riato,  in  which  this  fact  is  barely  stated,  as  some  ancient  and 
modem  .writers  have  done.  He  was  still  Uving  in  the  year  B.C.  366,* 
but  the  time  of  his  death  is  not  recorded. 

The  liCo  of  Aristippus,  by  Diogenes  Laertius,'  ia  very  barren  of  inform- 
l^on  concerning  him,  and  it  ia  chiefly  filled  with  aniecdotes  of  his  ahaip 
aayings  and  repartees.  According  to  the  scanty  and  scattered  notices 
of  him;  he-  rambled  to  various  conntries,  and  was  a  visitor  at  the  court 

•  of  the  younger  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  at  the  same  time  with  Plato.  He 
dao  visited  Asia,  where  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Artaphemes,  the  Per- 
sian'aatrap  who  drovo  the  Sp^urtans  ^rom  Khodes.*  He  appears,  howev- 

»  Afhm.^  Vf.,  p.  156  a  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr,,».v.  '  PltU.,  De  Curios.,  2. 

*  Uwd.  Sic,  XV.,  76<       «  Id.,  xiv.,  79.  Compare  Brueker,  Hist.  Crit.  PUL,  IL,  S,  3. 
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er,  to  have  returned  at  last  to  Cyrene,  and  there  to  have  spent  his  old 
age.  The  brief  noticCh  thai  \v<'  have  of  Aristippus  rcprt'sciit  him  as  a 
man  who  viewed  pleasure  as  the  object  of  life,  and  i^howed  by  his  exam- 
ple that  he  coasidered  the  enjoyments  of  sense  as  part  of  a  wise  man's 
pofmiit.  He  indoigadi  fti  tl»  hmtM  of  the  taUe,  wmL  frequented  the 
fWBUptiBr  ftoMmm.  Among  his  fiiToritea  was  the  notorioua  laia. 
^»  mdafciBMinlf  aa  Impsj  aa  he  could  in  all  cirooaigtancea.  ^phllha* 
Kphf  wliqi  jhrt  viewa  of  Horace  in  hia  matuzer  age,  who  chaxaoteriMa 
the  TeraiAQity  of  Ua  character  hy  one  happy  line and  in  another  paa- 
mtf  iip  represents  Aristippua  aa  trying  to  aobject  circumstances  to  Un^ 
self,  and  not  submitting  to  circomatanoea ;  where,  aa  Wielaad  ohserves, 
Horace  intends  to.  mark  the  oppoaitioa  between  4he  Cyrenaie  and  the 
3toic  systems. 

Ari.stippus  i.s  called  the  founder  of  the  Cyrenaie  sect,  but  there  is  no 
clear  proof  lliat  he  lelt  l>eliin(l  Imn  any  systematic  exposition  of  his  doc-, 
trines.  If  he  did  leave  any  written  sy.Kt(  ni,  it  would  ap[i<  ar  to  have  at- 
tracted little  attention,  for,  as  Kitter  observes.  Aristotle  makes  no  men- 
tion of  Aristippuj)  111  his  Nicomaehean  l^thics.  thoii<:h  he  there  examines 
the  subject  of  pleasure,  and  the  various  opinions  u|)on  it.  Vet  he  is  said 
to  have  had  hearers,  and  he  was  the  first  of  the  Socratics  who  received 
pay  for  hia  inalnwlions,  with  which  he  is  reproached,  though  without  his 
naiieihpng  mentioned,  by  Xenophon.  Xenophon  disliked  Ariiittippus,  and 
agpfffliflf,  ae-Diogenea  Laertiua  obeerres,  he  makea  Socrates  direct  hia 
dieaoiiiie  on  temperance  against  him.  Ariatotle  called  hhn  a  aophiat, 
ttsttijr^B  would  aeemrjbeeanae  he  took  pay  for  his  teaching,  bnt  mahily 
iajpefineBee  to  hia  doctrines.  The  achool  of  Ariatippna  deriyea  ita  name 
from  Cjrrene,  not  simply  Ix cause  the  founder  waa  bom  and  perfaape 
taught  there  in  his  old  age,  but  because  his  successors  also  lived  there, 
or  in  the  neighboring  parts.  Aristippus  taught  his  daughter  Arete  and 
Antipater  of  Cyrene.  Arete  taught  her  son,  the  younper  Aristippus,  who 
is  called  the  '*  Mother-tauL'ht"  {yh]rpodlSaKros).  and  is  said  to  have  sys- 
tematized his  izrandfather's  docirines.  Diogenes  l.at  rtius,^  on  the  author- 
ity of  Sotion  {li.C.  20.5)  and  i'ana«tius  (13. C.  14:ij,  lmvcs  a  long  list  of 
books  whose  authorship  is  ascribed  to  Aristippus,  though  he  also  says 
that  Sosicrates  of  Rhodes  (B.C.  255)  states  that  he  w  rute  nothing.  Among 
theae  are  treatises  Ilcpl  iLuScIa^,  ntpl  'Apexes,  Uepl  Tt^i,  and  many  oth-^ 
m.  Some  episUea  attributed  to  him  are  deservedly  rejected  aa  forgenea 
by  Bentley.*        j  . 

The  Cyi)B|Miea  deapised  Phyaics,  and  limited  their  inqniriee  to  £thica> 
thoqgHtitlMjy  ineloded  under  that  term  a  nrach  wider  range  •  of  adence 
than.  9f(ifkMdy  he  reckoned  aa  hetonging  to  it.  So,  too,  Anatippna  neg- 
Hoted  mathematics,  aa  bemg  a  study  not  eoncemed,  in  any  <«ay,  with 
gpod  and  evil  ;*  m^ioh  is  consistent  with  the4octrines  of  Socrates,  who 
aet  httle  value  on  pursuits  that  had  not  a  moral  object.  They  divided 
philosophy  into  five  parts,  namely,  the  study  of  (1)  Objects  of  desire  and 
averaion;  (2)  Feetinga  and  A^ections;  (3)  Actions;  (4).  Gauaee; 

»  BfiBL,  i.,  17,  23.  *  Jl.,l.,l,l&  -  «  Ihofr.  Laert.,  U.,  69. 

^JMSWrtstfiii^oii Pitofarw, 104.  ■     *  3UU9k9»^\Ut. 
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Proofs.   Of  these,  (4)  is  clearly  connected  with  Fbyaioa,*  and  (5)  with 

Logic. 

1.  The  first  of  these  five  divisions  of  science  is  the  only  one  in  which 
the,  Cyrenaic  view  is  connected  with  the  Sooratie.  fldenias  eonaidered 
happioeaa  (i.  e.,  the  enjoymipt  of  a  weUporiered  m^oA)  to  be  the  aim  of 
aHmeB,  and  Aristippus,  tawig  up  thia  poeitioB,  pronQuiieed  pleaanre  the 
diief  good,  and  pain  the  ehief  eYil;  in  proof  of  wMch  be  refeniBd  to  the 
natural  fiseUngs  of  men,  cbiUien,  and  aaimala;  but  he  wialied  the  mind 
to  preaenre  ita  authority  in  the  midat  of  pleaanre.  Desire  he  could  not 
admit  into  hia  qratem,  as  it  subjects  men  to  hope  and  fear :  the  t^m  of 
human  life  waa  mobwntary  pleaame  (jiowSxpoyof^  iMfudft).  For  the  pres- 
ent only  is  onrs,  the  past  is  gone,  and  the  future  is  uncertain ;  present 
happiness,  Ihcrcfore,  is  to  be  sought,  and  not  fi/^aifxoyla,  which  is  only  the 
sum  of  a  number  of  happy  states,  just  as  he  considered  life  in  general  the 
sum  of  j)articular  states  of  the  soul.  In  this  point  tlie  Cyrenaics  were 
opposed  to  the  E{)i(nireans.  All  pleasures  were  held  equal,  though  they 
might  admit  of  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  their  purity.  So  that  a  man 
ought  never  to  covet  more  than  he  possesses,  and  should  never  allow 
himself  to  be  overcome  by  sensual  enjoyment.  It  is  plain  that,  even 
with  these  oonoeaaiona,  the  Gyrenaie  ayatem  destroys  an  meial  unity, 
by  proposing  to  a  man  aa  many  separate  r4k^  aa  his  life  centaiBB  mo» 
meota. 

S.  The  next  point  ia  to  determine  what  is  pteasore  and  w;|iaft  paia. 
Both,  are  poaitiYe,  that  ia,  pleaaure  ia  not  the  gratifioation  ofa  want,  nor 
does  the  absence  of  pleaaure  equal  pain.  The  absence  of  either  is  a  mere 
negatiye  inactive  state,  and  both  pleasure  and  pain  are  motions  of  the 
soul  (^i'  Kij^cet).  Pain, was  defined  to  be  a  tiolent,  pleasure  a  moderate 
motion,  the  first  being  compared  to  the  sea  in  a  storm,  the  second  to  the 
sea  under  a  light  breeze,  the  intermediate  state  of  no-pleasure  and  no- 
pain  to  a  calm,  a  simile  not  quite  apposite,  since  a  calm  is  not  the  mid- 
dle state  between  a  storm  and  a  gentle  breeze.  In  this  denial  of  pleasure 
as  a  state  of  rest  we  find  Aristippus  again  opposed  to  Epicurus. 

3.  Actions  are  in  themselves  morally  indifferent,  the  only  question  for 
us  to  consider  being  their  result ;  and  law  and  custom  are  the  only  au- 
thorities which  make  an  action  good  or  bad.  Thia  monstrous  dogma 
was  a  little  qualified  by  the  statement  that  Hie  advantagea  of  injustice  are 

4.  There  is  no  uniTersality  fan  human  oonoeptions ;  the  senses  are  the 
oriy  aTenues  of  knowledge,  and  even  these  admit  a  veiy  limited  range 
of  mlbtmalion.  For  the  Cyrenaics  said  that  meneoold  agree  neillMr  in 
jadgmeata  nor noCioina,  in  nething,in  ftet,bQt  nnnes.  We ha?e  all  oer- 

tain  sensations,  which  we  call  white  or  swut,  but  whether  the  senaation 
which  A  calls  iMe  is  similar  to  that  which  B  calls  by  that  name,  we  can 

not  tell ;  for  by  the  common  term  irhife  pypry  man  denotes  a  distinct  ob- 
ject. Of  the  causes  which  produce  these  sensations  w^e  are  quite  igno- 
rant ;  and  from  all  this  we  come  to  the  doctrine  of  modem  philological 
metaphysics,  that  truth  is  what  eacli  man  troweth.  All  states  of  mind 
are  motions  ;  nothing  exists  but  states  of  mind,  apd  they  are  not  the  same 
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to  all  men.  True  wisdom  coasists,  therefore,  in  transformiiig  disagree- 
able into  agreeable  sensations. 

6.  As  to  the  Cyrcnalc  doctrine  of  proofs  no  fvidence  remains.  In 
mtny  of  these  opinions  we  recognize  the  happy,  careless,  selfish  disposi- 
tion which  characterized  their  author ;  and  th '  system  resembles  in  most 
points  thOM  of  Heiwiitiis  aad  Protagoras,  as  giyeii  in  Plato*8  Thentetas. 
The  dootrioM  that  a  snljecl  only  lanom  objects  tbrough  the  prism  of  the 
impreBsioiii  whidi  he  ieeeiTet>  and  that  man  ia  the  miBasnie  of  an  things, 
,  ava-fftaM  ^  imiilied  in  the  Cyrenaie  ayatem,  and  lead  at  once  to  tiie 
OMNPiaiMMi  that  what  we  mil  reality  ia  appearanee ;  so  that  the  whcde 
Mine  of  human  knowledge  becomes  a  fantastic  picture'.  The  principle 
on  which  all  this  rests,  namely,  that  knowledge  is  sensatioii,  is  the  fonn* 
dalioft  of  Locke'a  modem  ideology,  though  he  did  not  pereeive  its  con- 
nection with  the  consequences  to  which  it  led  the  Cyrenalca.  To  reriTe 
theae  waa  reeerved  for  Hume.* 

THE    MBGARIC  SCHOOL. 

I.  The  Megaric  sect  was  instituted  by  Euclides  (E&KAf^ffr/s)  of  Megara, 
and  took  its  name  from  the  place  which  gave  birth  to  its  founder.  From 
its  disputatious  character,  it  also  received  the  appellation  of  Eristic  {*Ept<r- 
ruHf,  from  4plCfiy,  *'  to  contend") ;  and  it  was  hkewise  termed  the  DialectiCy 
not  because  it  gave  rise  to  dialectics  or  logical  debates,  which  had  before 
tiua  taoB  eieroiBed'tbe  fngeanHy  of  philosophera,  poftieidarly  in  the  Ele* 
Hia  achoolt  tet  beeanae  the  disoooreeaand  writmga  of  thia  dasa  of  phi- 
loaopbem  commonly  took  the  form  of  a  dialogue. 

n.  Eooiinat*  waa  a  native  of  Megaraftiie  capital  of  the  dlalriet<MrMeg<* 
ttia.  Aooordhig  to  aome  lesa  probalde  aeconnta,  he  waa  born  at  Gela,  in 
Sieily.  Be  was  one  of  the  chief  diaciplea  of  Socrates,  hot,  before  becom- 
ing such,  he  had  studied  the  doetrinee,  and  especially  the  dialectics  of  the 
Eleatics.  Socrates  on  one  occasion  reproved  him  for  his  fondness  for 
subtle  and  captious  disputes. '  On  the  death  of  Socrates,  Euclides,  with 
most  of  the  other  pupils  of  that  philosopher,  took  refuge  in  Mofrnra,  and 
there  established  a  school  which  distinguished  itself  by  the  cultivation  of 
dialectics.  The  doctrines  of  the  Eleatics  formed  tlie  basis  of  his  philo- 
sophical system.  With  these  he  blended  ll»e  ethical  and  dialectical  prin- 
ciples of  Socrates.  The  Eleatic  dogma,  that  tliere  is  one  universal,  un- 
changeable existence,  he  viewed  in  a  moral  aspect,  calling  this  one  ex- 
istence the  Goody  but  giving  it  also  other  names  (as  Reason,  InteUigence, 
dec.)*  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  how  the  real,  though  one,  ap- 
peared to  be  many.  He  rqeeted  demonstration,  attacking  not  so  ranch 
thepremiBea  aasnmed  aa  the  oonotaiaiona  drawn,  and  alao  reaaoningftom 
analogy.  He  ia.aaid  to  hare  been  a  man  of  a  aomewhat  indolent  and  pro- 
crastinating diapoaition.  EucUdea  was  the  author  of  aiz  dialogues,  no 
one  of  which,  however,  has  come  down  to  us.  He  has  freqnentty  been 
erroneously  confounded  with  the  mathematician  of  the  same  name. 

Euclides  introduced  new  subtletiea  into  the  art  of  disputation,  sereral 
of  which,  though  often  mentioned  as  egamplcs  of  great  ingenuity,  deserve 
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only  to  be  remembered  as  proofs  of  egregious  trifling.  Of  these  sophist- 
ical modes  of  reasoning,  called  by  Aristotle  Eristic  syllogisnos,  a  few  ex- 
amples may  sutfice.  1.  Tlje  Lyvig  sophism  :  If,  when  you  speak  the 
truth,  you  say,  you  lie,  you  lie  :  but  you  say  you  lie,  when  you  speak  the 
truth  ;  therefore,  in  speaking  the  truth,  you  lie.  2.  The  OcciUl :  Do  you 
know  your  father  ?  Yes.  Do  you  know  this  man  who  is  veiled  ?  No. 
Then  you  do  not  know  your  father,  for  it  is  your  father  who  is  veiled. 
3.  The  iSorites :  Is  one  grain  a  heap  !  No.  Two  grains  1  No.  Three 
grains  ?  No.  Go  on,  adding  one  by  one ;  and,  if  one  grain  be  not  a 
heap,  it  will  be  impossible  to  say  what  number  of  grains  make  a  heap. 
In  such  high  repute  were  tliese  silly  inventions  for  perplexing  plain  truth, 
that  Chrysippus  wrote  six  books  upon  the  first  of  these  sophisms ;  and 
Philetas,  a  Coan,  died  of  consumption,  which  he  had  contracted  by  the 
close  study  that  he  had  bestowed  upon  it. 

III.  The  only  other  member  of  the  Megaric  school  deserving  of  being 
mentioned  here  is  Stilpon  (StUitwi'),'  also  a  native  of  Megara.  Accord- 
ing to  one  account,  he  engaged  in  dialectic  encounters  with  Diodorus, 
nicknamed  Cronus,  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Soter ;  while,  according  to 
another,  he  did  not  comply  with  the  invitation  of  the  king  to  visit  Alex- 
andrea.  He  acquired  great  reputation,  and  so  high  was  the  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held,  that  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  spared  his 
house  at  the  capture  of  Megara.  He  is  said  to  have  surpassed  all  his 
contemporaries  in  inventive  power  and  dialectic  art,  and  to  have  inspired 
almost  all  Greece  with  a  devotion  to  the  Megaric  philosophy.  A  number 
of  distinguished  men,  too,  are  named,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  drawn 
away  from  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  and  others,  and  attached  to  himself; 
among  others,  Crates  the  Cynic,  and  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  Stoic 
school.  Not  less  commendation  is  bestowed  upon  his  political  wisdom, 
his  simple,  straightforward  disposition,  and  the  equanimity  with  which 
he  endured  the  fate  of  being  the  father  of  a  degenerate  daughter.  Of  the 
nine  dialogues  which  were  ascribed  to  him,  and  which  are  said  to  have 
been  of  a  somewhat  frigid  kind,  we  learn  only  the  titles,  two  of  which 
seem  to  point  to  a  polemical  disquisition  on  Aristippus  and  Aristotle.  In 
like  manner,  we  obtain  exceedingly  scanty  disclosures  respecting  his  doc- 
trines in  the  few  propositions  and  sayings  of  his  which  are  quoted,  torn 
as  they  are  from  their  connection.  Only  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  recog- 
nize in  them  the  direction  which  the  Megaric  philosophy  took,  to  demon- 
strate that  the  phenomenal  world  is  unapproachable  to  true  knowledge. 
He  seems,  however,  especially  to  have  made  the  idea  of  virtue  the  ob- 
ject of  his  consideration,  and  to  have  placed  in  a  prominent  point  of  view 
the  self-sufficiency  of  it.  He  maintained  that  the  wise  man  ought  not 
only  to  overcome  every  evil,  but  not  even  to  be  affected  by  any,  not  even 
to  feel  it. 


VI.  THE    ELIAC    AND    ERBTRIAC  SCHOOL. 

I.  The  Eliac  school  is  represented  by  Ph^dov  (*cu9mv)*  a  native  of 
Elis.   He  was  of  high  birth ;  but  was  taken  prisoner  in  his  youth^and 

I  Smitk,  Diet.  Biogr.,  $.v.  '  W-  «*• 
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became  a  slave  at  Alliens.  According  to  Diogenes  Laertius,  he  ran  away 
from  his  master  to  Socrates,  and  was  ransomed  by  one  of  the  friends  of 
the  latter.^  Phaedon  then  attached  himself  to  Socrates,  and  was  present 
at  the  death  of  the  philos4^>pher  while  yet  quite  a  youth.'  He  appears  to 
have  lived  in  Athens  some  time  after  the  death  of  Socrates,  and  then 
returned  to  Elis,  where  he  became  the  founder  of  a  school  of  philosophy.' 
He  was  succeeded  by  Plistanus,*  after  whom  the  Eliac  school  was  merged 
in  the  Eretriac,  by  Menedemus.  Of  the  doctrines  of  Pha?don  nothing  is 
knowTi,  except  as  they  made  their  appearance  in  the  phUosophy  of  Mene- 
demus. None  of  his  writings  have  come  down  to  us.  They  were  in  the 
form  of  dialogues.  The  celebrated  dialogue  of  Plato  on  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  is  named  after  Ph«don. 

II.  Menedemus  (M(yfBr}fios)^^  a  native  of  Eretria,  though  of  noble  birth, 
was  poor,  and  worked  for  a  Uvelihood  either  as  a  builder  or  a  tent-maker. 
According  to  one  story,  he  seized  the  opportunity  afforded  by  his  being 
sent  on  some  military  service  to  Megara  to  hear  Plato,  and  abandoned 
the  army  to  addict  himself  to  philosophy  ;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  he  was  old  enough  to  have  heard  Plato  before  the  death  of  the 
latter.  According  to  another  story,  he  and  his  friend  Asclepiades  got 
their  livelihood  as  millers,'  working  during  the  night  that  they  might 
have  leisure  for  philosophy  during  the  day.  The  two  friends  afterward 
became  disciples  of  Stilpon  at  Megara.  From  Megara  they  went  to  Elis, 
and  placed  themselves  under  the  instruction  of  some  disciples  of  Phaedon. 
On  his  return  to  Eretria,  Menedemus  estabhshed  a  school  of  philosophy, 
which  was  called  the  Eretriac.  He  did  not,  however,  confine  himself  to 
philosophical  pursuits,  but  took  an  active  part  in  the  political  affairs  df 
his  native  city,  and  came  to  be  the  leading  man  in  the  state.  He  went 
on  various  embassies  to  Lysimachus,  Demetrius,  and  others ;  but,  being 
suspected  of  the  treacherous  intention  of  betraying  Eretria  into  the  hands 
of  Antigonus,  he  quitted  his  native  city  secretly,  and  took  refuge  with 
Antigonus  in  Asia.  Here  he  starved  himself  to  death,  in  the  seventy- 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  probably  about  B.C.  277. 

Of  the  philosophy  of  Menedemus  little  is  known,  except  that  it  closely 
resembled  that  of  the  Megaric  school.  Its  leading  feature  was  the  dogma 
of  the  oneness  of  the  Good,  which  he  carefully* distinguished  from  the 
Useful.  All  distinctions  between  virtues  he  regarded  as  merely  nominal. 
The  Good  and  the  True  he  looked  upon  as  identical.  In  dialectics,  he 
rejected  all  merely  negative  propositions,  maintaining  that  truth  could  be 
predicated  only  of  those  which  were  affirmative,  and  of  these  he  admitted 
only  such  as  were  identical  propositions.  He  was  a  keen  and  vehement 
disputant,  frequently  arguing,  if  we  may  believe  Antigonus  Carystius,  as 
quoted  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  till  he  was  black  in  tlic  face.  He  never 
committed  any  of  his  doctrines  to  writing. 

»  Dioff.  Laart.,  ii.,  105.  »  Plat.,  PhtBd.,  c.  38.  ^  jyi^g  j,aert.,  ii.,  12C. 

♦  Id.,  a.,  105.  8  Smith,  Diet.,  s.  v.  «  Athm.,  iv.,  p.  166. 
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▼  II.   THB    ACADKMIC  SCHOOL. 

I.  The  Academic  school,  or  Academy,  as  it  is  more  familiarly  termed, 
derived  its  name  from  the  Acadcmia  {^AKa^rj/xla),  a  public  grove  or  garden 
in  the  suburbs  of  Athens,  where  Plato  established  his  school. 
■  II.  Tlic  Academy  was  divided  into  the  Old,  the  Middle,  and  the  New. 
The  Old  Academy  consisted  of  those  followers  of  Plato  who  taught,  the 
doetrines  of  their  master  without  admixture  or  oormptkm.  The  Middle 
Academjf  coimneiiced  with  Arceeilaus  or  Aiceealas,  and  brought  in  the 
skeptical  doctrine  of  uneertainiy;  in  other  words,  it  taught  that  every 
thing  18  uncertain  to  the  human  understanding,  and  that  all  confident  aa- 
aertiona  are  nnreaaonable,  and  to  be  avoided.  The  New  Asadmuf  was 
established  by  Carneades,  who  introduced  what  has  been  termed  the  doc- 
trine of  pfobabiUiiet ;  namely,  that  although  the  sriis(  s,  the  understand- 
ing, and  the  imagination  frequently  deceive  us,  and  therefore  can  not  be 
infalUble  judges  of  truth,  still  that,  from  the  impressions  which  we  per- 
ceive to  be  produced  on  the  mind  by  means  of  the  senses,  we  infer  ap- 
pcaranrrs  of  truth,  or  probabilities.  We  will  now  give  a  sketch  of  the 
philosophers  of  the  Old  Academy,  reserving  the  Middle  and  the  New 
Academy  for  the  Alexandrine  and  Roman  periods  respectively. 

OLD  AOAOBMT. 

L  Plato  {UKikrwvy  the  celebrated  founder  of  the  Old  Academy,  was 
bom,  aecordiiig  to  t^e  moit  consistent  accounts,  in  B.i/.  489.  His  ftther 
408  Aristoo,  the  son  of  Aristodes,  and  Plato  la  spid  to  have  been  origin- 
ailly  called  Aristodes,  after  his  grandfiither,  according  to  a  custom  very 
common  among  the  Greeks.  The  old  anecdote^coUectors  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  find  some  explanation  of  the  second  nmne,  by  which  he  Is 
now  known,  as,  for  instance,  that  he  was  so  called  from  the  breadth  of 
his  style  (8(i  r^v  irKarirrnra  t^s  ^pfitivtias),  or  from  his  expansive  forehead 
(Uri  irXarhs  rh  n4roffirov) but  this  seems  quite  idle,  as  the  name  Plato 
was  of  common  occurrence  amonp:  the  Athenians  of  that  time.*  The  phi- 
losopher's mother  was  Perictione,  to  whom  later  writers  attribute  a  lineal 
descent  from  Execestides,  the  father  of  Solon.  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  high  standing  of  his  family,  Plato  received  the  best  edu- 
cation that  Athens  could  furnish.  He  was  even  sufficiently  skilled  in 
wrestling  to  contend  at  the  Pythian  and  Isthmian  games ;  and  his  first 
literary  attempts,  namely,  the  composition  of  dithyrambic,  lyric,  and  tragic 
poems,  showed  tiuit  he  luid  profited  by  the  instructions  of  lus  teachers  in 
music  and  literature.  He  is  also  said  to  havts  applied  himself  to  painting. 

Flato*8  connection  with  Socrates  is  said  to  have  commenced  in  B.C. 
410.  He  had  previously  become  acquainted^  through  Cratylus,  with  the 
doetri&e.s  of  HeracUtus,*  and  through  other  instructors,  or  by  means  of 
wiitings,  with  the  pihilosophical  do^rmas  of  the  Eleatios  and  of  Anaxago- 
ras.  The  intimacy  of  the  relation  between  Socrates  and  himself  is  at- 
tested, better,  than  by  hearsay  accounts  and  usofiksient  iestimonies,  by 

<  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  *  IHitg.  hurt^  til.,  4 ;  Vita  PMomt,  fi.  6,  B, 
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the  enthusiastic  love  with  whicli  Plato  not  only  exhibits  Socrates  as  he 
lived  and  died — in  the  Banquet  and  Phsedon — but  also  glorifies  him  by 
making  him  the  leader  of  the  investigations  in  the  greater  part  of  his  di- 
alogues ;  not  as  though  he  had  thought  himself  secure  of  the  assent  of 
Socrates  to  all  the  conclusions  and  developments  which  he  had  himself 
drawn  from  the  few  though  pregnant  principles  of  his  teacher,  but  in  order 
to  express  his  conviction  that  he  had  organically  developed  the  results 
involved  in  the  Socratic  doctrine.  It  is  therefore  probable  enough  that, 
as  Plutarch^  relates,  at  the  close  of  his  life  he  praised  that  dispensation 
which  had  made  him  a  contemporary  of  Socrates.  At  the  death  of  the 
latter,  he  betook  himself,  with  others  of  the  Socratics,  as  Hcrmogenes 
had  related,  in  order  to  avoid  threatened  persecutions,'  to  Euclides,  at 
Megara,  who,  of  all  his  contemporaries,  had  the  nearest  mental  affinity 
with  him.  That  Plato,  during  his  residence  in  Megara,  composed  several 
of  his  dialogues,  especially  those  of  a  dialectical  character,  is  probable 
enough,  though  there  is  no  direct  evidence  on  the  subject.' 

Friendship  for  the  mathematician  Theodorus  (though  this,  indeed,  does 
not  manifest  itself  in  the  way  in  which  the  latter  is  introduced  in  the 
Theaetetus)  is  said  to  have  led  Plato  next  to  Cyrene.*  Through  his  ea- 
gerness for  knowledge,  he  is  said  to  have  been  induced  to  visit  Egypt, 
Sicily,  and  the  Greek  cities  in  Lower  Italy."  Others,  however,  in  invert- 
ed order,  make  him  travel  first  to  Sicily  and  then  to  Egj-pt,*  or  from  Sic- 
ily to  Cyrene  and  Egypt,  and  then  again  to  Sicily.  As  his  companion, 
we  find  mentioned  Eudoxus,'  or  Simmias,"  or  even  Euripides.  The  more 
distant  journeys  of  Plato  into  the  interior  of  Asia,  to  the  Hebrews,  Baby- 
lonians, and  Assyrians,  to  the  Magi  and  Persians,  are  mentioned  only  by 
writers  on  whom  no  reliance  can  be  placed.  That  Plato,  during  his  res- 
idence in  Sicily,  became  acquainted,  through  Dion,  with  the  elder  Diony- 
sius,  but  very  soon  fell  out  with  the  tyrant,  is  asserted  by  credible  wit- 
nesses. But  more  doubt  attaches  to  the  story  which  relates  that  he  was 
given  up  by  the  tyrant  to  the  Spartan  ambassador  Pollis,  by  him  sold  into 
iEgina,  and  set  at  liberty  by  the  Cyrenean  Anniceris.  Plato  is  said  to 
have  visited  Sicily  when  forty  years  old,  consequently  in  B.C.  389. 

Afler  his  return,  he  began  to  teach,  partly  in  the  gymnasium  of  the 
Academia  and  its  shady  avenues,  between  the  Ceramicus  and  the  hill 
Coldnus  Hippius,  partly  in  his  garden,  which  was  situated  at  Colonus.* 
Respecting  the  acquisition  of  this  garden,  and  the  circumstances  of  Plato 
as  regards  property  generally,  we  have  conflicting  accounts,  which  need 
not  here  be  examined  into.  Plato  taught  gratuitously,"  and,  agreeably 
to  his  maxims,"  without  doubt  mainly  in  the  fonn  of  lively  dialogue  ;  yet 
on  the  more  difficult  parts  of  his  doctrinal  system  he  probably  also  deliv- 
ered connected  lectures.  The  more  narrow  circle  of  his  disciples  (the 
number  of  them,  which  can  scarcely  have  remained  uniform,  is  stated  at 

»  Maritis,  46.    Compare  Lactant.,  Div.  Inst.,  iii.,  19.     '  Diog.  Laert.,  ii.,  106  ;  lii.,  16. 

'  Ast,  vom  Leben,  Sec,  des  Plato,  p.  51.  *  Diog.  Laert.,  iil.,  6. 
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iwenty-eigbt)  assembled  themselves  in  his  garden  at  ccmimon,  simple 
meals/  and  it  was  probably  to  them  alone  that  the  inscription,  said  to 
have  been  set  up  over  the  vestibule  of  the  house,  Let  no  one  enter 
who  is  unacquainted  with  geometry,"'  had  reference.  From  this  house 
came  forth  his  nephew  Speusippus,  Xenocrates  of  Chalcedon,  Aristotle, 
Heraclides  Ponticus,  Hestiaeus  of  Perinthus,  Philippus  the  Opuntian,  and 
others,  men  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  Greece.  To  the  wider  circle 
of  those  who,  without  attaching  themselves  to  the  more  narrow  commu- 
nity of  the  school,  sought  instruction  and  incitement  from  him,  such  dis- 
tinguished men  as  Chabrias,  Iphicrates,'  Timotheus,*  Phocion,  Hyperides, 
Lycurgus,  and  Isocrates'  are  said  to  have  belonged.  Whether  Demo- 
sthenes was  of  the  number  is  doubtful.  Even  women  are  said  to  have 
attached  themselves  to  him  as  his  disciples. 

Plato's  occupation  as  an  instructor  was  twice  interrupted  by  his  voy- 
ages to  Sicily  :  first,  when  Dion,  probably  soon  after  the  death  of  the  elder 
Dionysius,  persuaded  him  to  make  the  attempt  to  win  the  younger  Dio- 
nysius  to  philosophy;*  the  second  time,  a  few  years  later  (about  B.C. 
360),  when  the  wish  of  his  Pythagorean  friends,  and  the  invitation  of  Di- 
onysius to  reconcile  the  disputes  which  had  broken  out  between  him  and 
his  step-uncle  Dion,  brought  him  back  to  Syracuse.  His  efforts  were 
both  times  unsuccessful,  and  he  owed  his  own  safety  to  nothing  but  the 
earnest  iirtercession  of  Archytas.'  That  Plato  cherished  the  hope  of  re- 
alizing, through  the  conversion  of  Dionysius,  his  idea  of  a  state  in  the 
rising  city  of  Syracuse,  was  a  belief  generally  spread  in  antiquity,'  and 
which  finds  some  confirmation  in  the  expressions  of  the  philosopher  him- 
self, and  of  the  seventh  Platonic  letter,  which,  though  spurious,  is  writ- 
ten with  the  most  evident  acquaintance  with  the  matters  of  which  it 
treats.  With  the  exception  of  these  two  visits  to  Sicily,  Plato  was  oc- 
cupied, from  the  time  when  he  opened  the  school  in  the  Academy,  in 
giving  instruction  and  in  the  composition  of  his  works.  Ho  died  in  the 
eighty-second  year  of  his  age,  B.C.  347.  He  is  said  by  some  to  have  died 
while  writing,  by  others  at  a  noiarriage-feast. 

According  to  his  last  will,  his  garden  remained  the  property  of  the 
Bchool,'  and  passed,  considerably  increased  by  later  additions,  into  the 
hands  of  the  New  Platonists,  who  kept  as  a  festival  his  birth-day,  as  well 
as  that  of  Socrates.**  Athenians  and  strangers  honored  his  memory  by 
monuments.  Yet  he  had  no  lack  of  enemies  and  enviers,  and  the  attacks 
which  were  made  upon  him,  partly  by  contemporary  comic  poets,  partly 
by  one-sided  Socratics,  as  Antisthenes,  Diogenes,  and  the  later  Mega- 
rics,'*  found  a  loud  echo  among  Epicureans,  Stoics,  certain  Peripatetics, 
and  later  writers  eager  for  detraction.  Tluis,  even  Antisthenes  and  Ar- 
istoxenus  charged  him  with  sensuality,  avarice,  and  sycophancy  and 
others  with  vanity,  ambition,  and  envy  toward  other  Socratics.*'  Others, 

>  Athm.,  I.,  7 ;  xii.,  69  ;  x.,  14.  '  Tzetzes,  Chiliad.,  viil.,  972. 
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8g&m,  accused  him  of  having  borrowed  the  form  and  substance  of  his 
doctrine  from  earlier  philosophers,  as  Aristippns,  Antisthenes,'  Protag- 
oras,' Epicharmus,'  and  I'hilolaus.  But,  as  the  latter  accusation  is  re- 
futed both  by  the  contradiction  which  it  carries  in  itself,  and  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  Pythagorean  doctrines  with  those  of  Plato,  so  is  the  for- 
mer, not  only  by  the  weakness  of  the  evidence  brought  forward  in  its 
fttvor,  but  itfll  more  I17  the  depth  and  purity  of  moral  sentiment,  which, 
with  an  liie  nunto  of  fntetnd  tmth,  is  fefleeted  iftHM'WritiM  of  Plato. 

•  * 

WBITIKOS  OF.FIiATO.* 

These  writings  haTe  eome  down  to  «s  Complete,  indfasfe  always  been 
admired  as  a  nodd  of  the  miion  of  artistie  perfiMlion  witti  phihiso|dueal 
acntenees  and  deptfaL  .  They  are  in  the  Ibna  of  dialogne ;  but  Plato  was 

not  the  first  writer  who  employed  this  style  of  composition  for  philosoph- 
ical instraction.  2Seno  the  Eleatio  had  already  written  in  the  form  of 
question  and  answer.  Alexamenus  the  Teian,  and  Sophron  in  the  Mimes, 
had  treated  ethical  subjects  in  the  form  of  dialogue.  Xenophon,  .^schin- 
es  Sooraticus,  Antisthenes,  Euclidrs.  and  other  Socratics,  had  also  made 
use  of  the  dialogistic  form  ;  but  Plato  has  handled  this  form  not  only  with 
greater  mastery  than  any  one  who  preceded  him,  but,  in  all  probabiUty, 
with  the  distinct  intention  of  keeping,  by  this  very  means,  true  to  the  ad- 
monition of  Socrates,  not  to  communicate  instruction,  but  to  lead  to  the 
spontaneous  discovery  of  it.  •  ■ 

The  dialogues  of  Plato  are  olosely  connected  with  one  another,  and 
▼aiiouB  airangemenfs  of  tiiem  have  been  proposed.  Sshleiermacher's 
division  appears,  on  the  whole,  to  be  tlie  best.  '  He.  divides  tte  w«iks  of 
nato  into  Hiree  series  or  tiasses.  In  the  Jlrtt  he  oonsiders  that  the 
germs  of dialeetio  and  of  the  doetrine  of  idieas  begin  to  mSMihmuultfm 
in  an  tbe  inshness  of  yontUhl  inspiration ;  in  the  $§ecni,  those  germs 
develop  themselves  finrtfter  by  means  of  dialeetio  inveMigaiiOBs,  respeo^ 
iug  the  diflbrenoe  between  common  and  philosophical  acquaintance  with 
things,  respecting  notion  and  knowledge  (fi6^a  and  iinffrfifiTf) ;  in  the  third 
they  receive  their  completion  by  means  of  an  objectively  scientific  work- 
ing out,  with  the  separation  of  ethics  and  physics.  The  first  series  em- 
braces, according  to  Schleiermacher,  the  Ph(tdrux,  Lysis,  Protagoras,  Lach- 
es, Charmtdes,  Euthyphron,  and  Parmenidcs  ;  to  which  may  he  added,  as  an 
appendix,  the  Apologia,  Crito,  Ion,  Hipfias  Minor,  Hipparrhics,  Minos^  and 
Alcihiadcs  IL  The  second  series  contains  the  Gorgms,  Thcatetus,  McnOy 
Euthydcmus,  Cratylus,  Sophistes,  Polidcus,  Symposium,  Phcrdori,  and  Philc- 
bus ;  to  which  may  be  added,  as  an  appendix,  the  Tkeagcs,  Erasfa-,  Alcihi- 
odes  Mcnex^nuSy  Hippias  Majm,  and  Clitaphimi  The  third  aeries  com- 
prises the  JtepsMie,  Timmiui;  CVMm,  and  the  Lam.*- 

The  gemuneness  of  several  of  tbe  dialogues  has  been  questioned,  but, 
ftr  the  most  pert,  on  insulBoient  grounds.'  The  JE^pmomtt,  however,  is 
probably  to  be  assigned  to  a  diseiple  of  Plato ;  the  JIfttiw  snd  H^panhu 
to  a  Socrattc  The  second  Atetbiaiet  was  attributed  by  ancient  critics 

I  Tkeopomp.  ap.  Athen.,  xl.,  p.  506,  C.       >  j)iog.  Laert.^  01.,  37.         ^  /d.,  iil.,  9. 
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to  Xenophon.  The  Erastcc  and  Cltiophm  816  pinlwMy.frfliuioh  l^ter  oii- 
gin.  The  Platonic  letters  were  composed  at  diflfemit  periods ;  tbe  old- 
est of  them,  the  seventh  and  eighth,  probably  by  disciples  of  Plato*  These 
letten,  some  of  which  are  of  consfderaUe  length,  haye  leferenee  to  the 
▼isito  made  by  Plttto.to  Sicily,  SBdjo  the  inteigues  of  whvdi  this  island 
vais  the  theatre,  in  oonaequenoe  of  the  lyianny  of  the  younger  BionyBinB 
and  the  moTemants  of  Dion.-  The  conespondeaoe  in  j|oeetion  appears 
to  have  been  published  by  some  of  the  Mowers  of  Plato,  with  the  view 
of  exculpating  their  master  from  the  charge  of  fomenting  troubles  in  Syr- 
acuse. The  dialogues  Demodocust  Sisypkui,  Eryxiasy  AxiockuSf  and  those 
on  justice  and  virtue,  were  with  good  reason  regarded  by  ancient  critics 
as  spurious;  and  with  them  may  be  associated  the  Hipparchus,  Theagesy 

■  and  the  Defmidona.  The  genuineness  of  the  first  Alcibiadea  seems  doubt- 
ful. The  smaller  Hippicus,  the  Ion,  and  the  Meneiemis,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  are  assailed  by  many  modern  critics,  may  very  well  maintain  their 
ground  as  occasional  compositions  of  Plato.* 

No  one  can  be  conversant  with  the  writings  of  Plato  without  perceiv- 
ing every  where  the  strong  tincture  of  that  poetical  spirit  which  he  dis- 
|dayed  in  his  earhest  productions.  This  is  the  prmcipal  ground  of  those 
lofty  encomiums  which  both  ancient  and  modem  critics  bave  paased  upon 
his  style,  and  particularly  of  the  high  estimalien  in  which  it  was  held  by 
Cicero^  who,  treating  of  the  sulQeet  of  diction„8ajs,  that  **  if  Jupiter  were 
to  speak  ui  the  Onek  tongue,  he  would  use  fbe  language  of  Plato.** '  The 
accurate  Stagirite  describes  it  as  ''a  middle  species  of  dictioii,  between 
prose.aiid  veree.*'  Some  of  his  dialogues  are  dcTSted  by  such  sublime 
and  lowing  cone^iitiona,  are  enriched  with  such  copious  diction,  and 
flow  with  so  harmonious  a  rhythm,  that  they  may  truly  be  pronounced  Uf^ 
be  highly  poetical.  Even  in  the  dischssion  of  abstract  subjects,  the  la^ 
guage  of  Plato  is  often  clear,  simple,  and  full  of  harmony.  At  other 
times,  however,  he  becomes  turgid  and  swelling,  and  involves  himself  in 
obscurities  wiucli  were  either  the  ofispring  of  a  lofty  fancy,  or  bonrpwed 

.  from  the  It^hc  schooL'    *    -   •  .       ,  • 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  Pt.AT0.' 

The  attempt  to  combine  poetry  and  philosophy  (the  two  fundamental 
tendencies  of  the  Greek  mind)  gives  to  the  Platonic  dialogues  a  charm 
which  urresistibly  attracts  us,  though  we  may  faave  but  a  deficient  com- 
pcebensien  of  theur  sulgect-matter.  Flato^  like  Socrates,  was  penetrated 
the  idea  that  wisdom  is  the  attribttte  of  the  godhead ;  that  phfloso- 
plqr,  springing  tcom.  the  hnpidse  to  know,  is  tbe  necessiiy  of  the  intellect- 
Mil  mao»  end  ' the  greatest  of  the  blessings  in  which  he  participates.* 
When  once-we  strive  after  Wiadbm  wifli  the  intensity  of  a  lover,  she 
becomes  the  true  consecration  and  purification  of  the  soul,  adapted  to 
iead  us  Ikom  the  nightrlike  to  the  true  day,*  An  approach  to  wisdom, 
Jiowever,  presupposes  an  original  communion  with  Beings  truly  so  called ; 

>  8diIelgrmaeker*s]Hat»f  EbdeUimiri' ^e.  »  Smith,  t  c. 

*  Phmlr.,  p.  978,  D;  Lf»t9, p.  SlS^il;  Afolog., p  91 
•  Ot  Bqi.,  va.,  p.  531,  Di  vi.,  p.  ias,  B. 
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and  this  communion,  again,  presupposes  tlie  divnic  uaiuri;  or  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  and  the  impulse  to  become  like  the  Eternal.  This  im- 
pulse is  the  yxse^  which  generates  ip  Truth,  and  the  development  of  it  is 
'  termed  DuUeeUu.  Out  of  the  philosophical  impulse  which  is  developed 
bgr  Dialtciies^  not  only  correct  knowledge,  but  also  oorreet  action,  springs 
forth. 

Socrates's  doctrine  respecting  the  unity  of  virtue,  and  that  it  consists 
in  true,  vigorous,  and  practical  knowledge,  is  intended  to  be  set  forth  in 

a  preliminary  manner  in  yie  Protagoras,  and  the  smaller  dialogues  at- 
tached to  it.  Tlicy  are  designed,  therefore,  to  introduce  a  foundation  for 
ethics,  by  the  refutation  of  the  common  views  that  were  entertained  of 
morals  and  of  virtue  ;  for  although  not  even  the  words  ethics  and  physics 
occur  in  Plato,  and  even  dialectics  are  not  treated  of  as  a  (ii.slmct  and 
separate  province,  yet  he  must  rightly  be  regarded  as  the  originator  of 
the  three-fold  division  of  philosophy,^  inasmuch  as  he  had  Ix  fore  him  the 
decided  object,  to  develop  the  Socratic  method  into  a  scientilic  system  of 
dialectics,  that  should  supply  the  grounds  of  our  knowledge  as  well  as  of 
our  moral  action  (physics  and  ethics),  and,  therefore,  he  separates  the 
general  htvestigationa  on  knowledge  andmiderstjunding,  at  least  relative- 
ly, from  those  which  refer  to  physics  and  ethics,  Accordinfl^y,  the  The- 
aUhu,  SepkUtes,  Pannemdu,  and  Craiybu  are  principally  dialectical ;  the 
ProtagoroMt  Gorgiat,  PoUiieu$,  and  PhiUbus  principally  ethical ;  while  the 
Timctus  is  exclusively  physical.  Plato's  dialectics  and  ethics,  however, 
have  been  more  successful  than  his  physics. 

Plato's  doctrine  of  ideas  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  parts  of  his 
system.  The  great  object  of  tlie  dialectician  is  to  establish  what  are 
those  general  terms  which  arc  the  object  of  the  mind  when  a  man  thinks. 
It  is  clear  that  they  can  not  be  objects  of  sense,  for  these  are  in  a  con- 
tinual state  of  transition.'  They  must,  therefore,  be  of  the  number  of 
those  things  which  we  know  by  means  of  reflection  {Ziavoia),  through  the 
understanding  (Koyiafi65j  vovs,  v6ija-t5),  for  these  things  being  fixed,  belong 
to  oitcrlaj  and  can  become  the  objects  of  science,  or  certain  knowledge.* 
Every  thing  of  this  kind  is  an  tlS^s,  that  is,  a  general  term,*  or  quiddity.* 
Consequently,  there  is  an  ide^  or  clSdf,  of  every  thing  that  is  called  by  a 
general' name.  Hence  the  formula  for  the  universal  is  neither  &  only, 
as  the  Eleatics  said,  nor  ««xxd  only,  as  the  Heraditeans  asserted,  but  U 
MtA  woXkdf  **  the  one  and  the  many,**  ii  e.,  the  subject  of  which  many  pred- 
icates may  be  asserted,  and  which,  therefore,  appears  as  manifold.* 
From  all  this,  it  will  appear  that  Plato  regarded  philosophy  as  an  undress- 
ing of  the  world,  as  the  means  of  discovering  the  certainty  and  eternity 
which  are  in  this  world  hidden  and  wrapped  up  in  the  garb  of  the  muta- 
ble and  the  temporal  For  if  the  sensible  is  true,  which  he  maintains 
against  the  Eleatics,  it  is  true  only  through  the  essence  of  which  it  par- 
takes ;  and  therefore  the  object  of  phdosophy  must  be  to  strip  ofl'  this 
garment  of  the  sensible,  and  ascend  to  the  superior  idea  which  contains 

'  ArUtocIes,  ap.  Euseb.  Prcrp.  Ev.,  xi.,  38.  '  PamxevvL,  p.  152,  A. 

'  Parmeti.,  p.  129,  E;  Pktedr.,  p.  65,  C.  ♦  i>  Rep.,  x.,  p.  596,  A  ;  Leg.,  x.,  p.  835. 
»  Pkeedr.,  p.  237,  B.  *  Ife  lifp.,  v.,  p.  476,  A  ;  Sophitt.,  p.  851,  A. 
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all  ili6  mbblidikiite  ones,  and  which  has  hotlihig  in  it  capable  of  being  ap- 
^hended  by  the  senses,  for  hidividual  ideas  are  but  hypothetical  notkms, 
•,  for  which  a  trae  ground  can  only  be  given  by  a  higher  hypothesis ;  and 
thus  God  is  the  common  standard  of  all  things,  and  not  the  individnal 
man,  as  Protagoras  said.' 

The  nature  of  the  human  soul,  according  to  Plato,  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  soul  of  the  uuiverse  ;  but  as,  until  death  separates  them,  the 
human  soul  is  connected  with  a  mortal  body,  it  sUmds  in  a  relation  to 
the  sensible  or  perishable,  as  \vell  as  to  the*  ideal  or  eternal.  So  far  as 
it  is  related  to  tiie  sensible,  it  participates  in  the  changeable  and  transi- 
tory properties  of  the  sensible ;  hence  in  the  son!  there  js  a  mmrtal  as 
vreiSL  as  hnmortal  element.  The  one  is  divine  and  the  seat  of  the  reason, 
the  other  the  seat  of  the  passions.  Bnt  when  subordinate  to  the  divine 
Veason,  keeping  the  passions  in  check,  ddighting  in  pure  aspirations, 
striving  after  the  red  and  beauttfhl,  it  is  the  link  between  the  divine  and 
human  nature,  both  of  which  are  combined  in  man.  This  link  between 
the  divine  and  tlie  human,  the  ideal  and  the  sensible,  has  two  antagonist- 
ic tendencies  That  which  is  in  the  direction  of  the  divine  is  represent- 
ed by  ^vfi6sf  which,  though  untranslatable,  implies  spirit,  heart,  zeal, 
courage,  love,  hope,  earnestness — in  a  word,  what  we  understand  by  the 
term  emotions.  The  tendency,  on  the  other  hand,  toward  the  objects 
of  sense  is  represented  by  i-KiBv^ila^  appetite,  or  oonenpiscenee,  which  is 
capable  of  control  and  of  right  direction.  The  soul,  therefore,  may  be 
considered  as  a  state  in  which  the  reason  or  divine  soul  is  the  governing 
power,  and  tlie  ^v^jl6s  and  (Tridvi^ia  are  the  subordinate  members.  When, 
therefore,  the  reason  does  not  demand  more  than  is  right,  or  the  other 
parts  refhse  their  just  obedience,  that  cosBtitutional  stat^  results  which, 
aooording  to  Plato,  constitutes  virtue.* 

Immortality  is  the  property  of  the  rational  soul  alone,  and  the  fbllowing 
iure  the  principal  Platonic  statements  and  arguments  which  refer  to  tl^s 
great  doctrlAe.  Most  of  these  will  be  found  in  the  Ph^ion,  a  dialogue 
which  has  for  its  principal  subject-matter  the  proof  of  this  doctrine.  1. 
Whatever  comes  into  existence  proceeds  from  its  contrary,  and  as  from 
life  comes  death,  so  from  death  comes  life.  Therefore,  the  phenomena 
which  we  call  death  is  the  passing  into  life,  and  our  souls  exist  in  the 
unseen  world,  or  *At5-ns.  2.  It  is  an  invariable  law  of  nature  that  nothing 
perishes ;  if,  therefore,  the  soul  existed  previous  to  its  union  with  the 
body,  it  necessarily  follows  that  it  is  immortal.  3.  Nothing  can  be  dis- 
solved or  dissipated  unless  it  be  compounded.  Now  the  soul  is  simple, 
uncompounded,  not  cognizable  by  the  senses,  and  therefore  not  capable 
of  dissolution,  but  endued  with  properties  of  existence  independent  of  the 
body.  4.  The  soul  is  not,  as  has  been  held  by  some,  a  mere  harmonious 
a4iu8tment  of  the  parts  of  the  body,  which  is  destroyed  when  those  parts 
decay ;  for  harmony  can  not  coexist  with  diseord,  and  the  soul,  when 
deranged  by  vice,  presents  an  appearance  of  discoid  rather  than  of  hai^ 
mony.  5.  All  knowledge  is  the  recollection  of  truth  which  was  revealed 

l  J>^.,  iT.,  p.  710,  C;  Pamy  ej/c2o7>.,  xviii.,  p.  SSSi    r..'^    ,»  „r 
»  ftmnM**  mti.  Clagg.  Lft.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  tSO. 
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to  US  in  a  former  state  of  being,  for  there  is  nothing  real  hut  the  idea, 
to  which  we  can  not  attain  in  this  life.  As,  therefore,  the  soul  has  lived 
before,  so  it  will  again,  after  it  is  set  free  from  the  body.  6.  The  number 
of  immortal  beings  is  a  constant  quantity  ;  if  the  living  died  and  remained 
in  that  state,  a  imiversal  death  would  absorb  all  nature.  7.  The  body  is 
the  great  cause  of  error,  and  experience  proves  that  the  more  we  can  ab- 
stract ourselves  from  the  influence  of  ^t,  the  more  free  and  powerful  a^e 
tlM  eompM  of  the  0oal.  TUb  ^praziiutioii,  therefore,  or  tendency  to^ 
-rnKtA  ttptsSbc^  Btttte,  proves  that  l&e  natural  state  of  the  soul,  that  in 
lAkb'it  is  bM  fitted  fbrtntelleetual  energy,  is  one  of  independenoe  of 

/  .  lYam  tUs  brief  and  neoesaarily  iinperftet  sl^etch  of  Flato*s  philoaophy 
w^  mt^^'fbittni  notwitfastanding,  some  idea  of  the  oathofie  spkit  of  tiiia 
great  writer,  and  the  grand  and  original  conceptions  by  which  he  endeav- 
ored to  nnite  in  one  great  system  all  that  was  true  in  the  results  of  pre- 
vious investigations.    Plato  was  the  greatest  of  all  philosophers,  because 
he  was  the  first  who  adopted  a  true  method,  and  followed  it  out  in  all  its 
bearings  and  applications.    It  would  not  be  easy  to  overrate  the  influence 
which  Plato's  works  have  exercised  upon  the  speculations  of  all  subse- 
quent inquirers.    Although  his  name  has  not  been  so  much  bandied  about 
for  good  or  for  ill  as  that  of  his  scholar  Aristotle,  his  intellectual  empire 
has  been  neither  less  extensive  nor  less  durable.    Coleridge  has  said  that 
all  men  are  bom  disciples  of  either  Aristotle  or  Plato  ;  a  saying  which,  as 
as  it  goes,  is  perfectly  true.  It  meana  that  the  doctrines  wfaidi  Flato 
llie  .to  to  proclaim,  to  the  world  wiU  alwqgw  be  adopted  by  thoae 
come  to  the  hearing  of  thel^  otherwiae  thoy 

i^rili  have  xecomae  to  tiie  modification  of  thoae  doetiinea  which  waa  pro- 
poimded  bgr  Aristotle,  whoee  mind  wsdb  no  leas  repngfaant  than  theif  own 
to  ^  spirit  of  FlatOniam.* 

POLITICAL    TUEOKIES    or  i'LATO.' 

The  political  theories  which  Plato  based  upon  his  ethical  system  will 
require  only  a  brief  notice.  His  views  tended  decidedly  toward  oligarchy, 
or,  as  he  would  have  called  it,  aristocracy.  He  had  a  great  admiration 
for  Dorian  institutions,  and  a  great  aversion  to  democracies,  especially 
to  that  of  Athens.  His  connection  with  the  chief  agents  in  the  oligarch- 
ical revolution  at  Athens  may  have  had  some  share  in  this,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly some  proof  of  the  intimate  connection  between  his  political  opin- 
ions and  those  of  the  party  to  which  we  refer,  that  the  interlocutors  in 
the  great  trilogy  of  dialogues)  which  contains  the  RepubliCf  the  'Tlmtfiit, 
'and  the  OriHatt  are,  besides  Socrates,  the  Syracnaan  Hennoerates,  the 
deadliest  foe  Of  Athena;  Critias,  the  head  of  the  Thirty  l^nmta,  and  Ti- 
mnoa,  the speenlativa  Loorian legsdator.  Fnoaa  set  diatogoaaaHB- 
>aged  1^  eooli  pMBona  aa  theae  we  ahmiM  hardly  expcl6t  any  thing  dfflbr- 
«nt  in  pontics  firom>hat  we  find  in  them ;  an  attempt,  nam^,  to  recbm- 
m^^  by  argmaaat  aad.fietion,  ft  syetem  of  gofvemment  baaed  upon 

>  AwMi^t  JiSif.  doM.  Lir.,  vol.  II.,  P*  S90. 
.    s  J>My  Ofdap^  zvUI.,  p.  Ml.  *  !bul.,  p.  m 
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Dorian  and  immediately  upon  Laosdamimiin  lilitirttoM.  .  There  is 
f4ip>ftthi|ti^  eminently  unfeeliiig  m  tlw  manner  in  which  Plato,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Lacedgmoniana,  considerB  marriage  in  a  groaa  and  ph|B> 
ical  light,  and  aubordinatea  all  the  better  aentipientB  of  human  nafcore  to 
the  harah  joriadiction  of  an  unoompromiaing  ariato^ 

It  has  been  supposed  by  Morgenstern'  that  one  of  the  later  ocunedies 
of  Aristophanes,  the  Ecclenazu$€t,  is  directed  against  this  A/uunfoiuofUi  of 
the  great  philosopher.  Stallbaum'  has  opposed  this  coi^jecture  with  some 
chronological  arguments,  which  Mcinokf*  docs  not  consider  satisfactory. 
Meineke*  thinks  that  Plato's  scheme  lor  a  community  of  property  and 
wives  is  undouhtodly  ridiculed  in  the  I'Jrrlcsiazu.say  and  adduces,  as  an 
additional  argument  for  this,  the  satirical  remarks  of  Aristophanes  upon 
one  Aristyllus,*  whose  name  Meineke,  following  some  old  grammarians, 
regards  as  a  diminutive  form  of  Aristoclcs,  Plato's  original  name. 

The  first  edition  of  the  works  of  Plato  was  that  published  by  Aldus,  Venice,  1513,  fbl.; 
the  next,  that  published  at  Basle,  in  1531,  by  Opohnus.  The  more  important  subsequent 
editions  are,  that  of  H.  Stephens,  3  vols.  fol. ;  the  Bipont  edition,  1781-86, 11  vols, 
.am,  CO  wUehsbttold  be  added  tbs  "Dialog^mm  Plaimda  il}yi«mHls«apMdtt«r  tiliMfM* 
ta  a  D.  Tiedemann"  Biponti,  1786, 8vo ;  by  Imm.  Dckker  (with  the  Latin  version  of  Firi- 
nus'  restored  to  its  original  forin).  Berlin.  18ir>-16,  8  vols.  8vo,  to  which  were  added  two 
volumes  of  critical  commentary  and  scholia,  Berlin,  1823 ;  this  edition  was  reprinted  with 
tlM  lialM  or  Ast,  Boliidorf;  Wytteiibocli,  tad  othora^  by  PriooUey,  London,  106, 11  inota. 
8vo  (odilod  by  BogM) ;  by  Ast,  Leipsif,  18iai4l,  11  Vdio.8fD,  incomplete,  the  tentk  waA 
eleventh  volumes  containini^  annotations  on  only  four  diiloiflies  :  by  Stallbaum,  a  critical 
edition  of  the  text  in  8  vols.  8vu,  Leipzig,  lb21-25,  com|^eted  by  four  additional  volamM 
oTTarioiu  roodtngo  and  otlmr  ertUeal  apiMmitus,  Letpid|^  ;  a  reprint  of  tin  tilt 

of  the  foregoing  edition,  by  Stallbiiam,  8  vols.  ISmOt  I8M;'  a  more  elaborate  editiOO, 
with  vaJnablf^  commentary,  was  commenced  by  the  same  editor,  Cothu.  1827,  in  Jacobs* 
and  Rosi's  BUflwtkeca  Grttcay  not  yet  completed,  0  vols.,  thus  far,  having  been  pitbliBhed; 
an  edition  ortbe  text,  with  tbe  adiOlia  eirtleeted  by  Rnbnken,  ia  Tanehnits'a  Ctaaalea, 
Leipzig,  1829,  8  vols.  16mo,  the  last  edition  revised  by  Stallbaum,  Leipzig,  1850,  8  voIn.  ; 
by  Baiter,  Orelli,  and  Winckehnann,  4to,  Ziinch.  183(>-12,  and  a  text-rt-print  of  the  same 
in  31  vols.  16aio,  ZCirlcl)^  1839-46 ;  again  edited  by  btallbaum,  1  vol.  small  folio,  Leipzig* 
1890;  a  erltieal  raoenston  of  tbe  text  liaa  been  eonmieneed  by  C  F.  Hennaiin,  tn  th» 
new  issue  of  Toubner^s  Bibtiotkeca  CUutica,  of  which  three  volumeo  Iikto  tluts  far  ap> 
peared  ;  and.  lastly,  with  Latin  translation,  in  Didot*a  BittioUuea  OrmcUf  Sto,  of  v^iieb 
one  Totume  has  appeared,  edited  by  Schneider.  *  Jii 

,The  moot  importaat  tad  ▼oinable.  editiona  of  separate  worin  arfc  Hw  IbOowlat^ 
logi  Selecti  (12),  by  Ucindorf,  Berlin,  1802-10, 4  vols.  8vo,  the  first  and  seeond  n<«dited  by 
Buttmann,  Berlin,  1827-29 ;  Dialoei  St  hctt  (11),  by  Fisclx  r,  L(  i[izip.  four  separate  volumes, 
1770,  74,  76,  83;  Dialogi  It.,  by  Buttmann,  Berlin,  fifth  edition,  1830;  CharmidUt  from 
thr  text  of  fMndorf,  by  Bnttauuin,  Leipzig,  1899,  8ro ;  Cratylus,  by  Fischer,  Leifwigt 
1703-99, 8vo ;  the  doubtful  pieces  Eiryxias  and  Axioekus  (already  mentioned  under  the  ac- 
count of  .£schines  Socraticus),  by  Buckh,  at  the  end  of  bin  Dialnsri  iv.,  IleidelberR.  1810; 
Euthyphro,  by  Stallbaum,  Leipzig,  1»'23,  8vo  ;  EtUhydemus  and  Gorguu^  by  Routh,  Ox- 
tbrd,  1774 ;  Euthydemus,  by  V^niSkelmann,  Leipzig,  1833 ;  Gwgias,  by  Findeisen,  Gotba, 
llTM;  by  Coraes,  Paris,  1825 ;  /o,  with  prolegomtna,  4c.,  by  Nitzsch,  Leipzig,  1822,  8vo; 
Leges,  by  Ast,  Leipzig,  1814,  2  vols,  8vo  ;  Mentj:tnus,  by  Locrs,  Colon.,  1825, 8vo  ;  Meno, 
by  Stallbaum,  Leipzig,  1827,  1839 ;  Parmmides,  by  Stallbaum,  with  prolegomeoai  A^t 
Leipzig,  1839,  1848;  Pkadon,  by  Wyttenbaeb,  Ley  den,  1810,  reprinted  and  entaffe^ 

^  eommmt.  de  R^nM.^  p.  73,  aeqq.  '  FnOegmn.  ad  Plat.  Remf.t  p.  68,  MM* 

JUM.  OriL  Omn.  ermc^  p.  S89.  .  «  £eeto.,  646 ;  Phu.,  311  . 
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I^ipxig,  1825;  with  the  notes  orileindorf,  Berlin,  1810;  Phasdnusy  by  Ast,  Leipzig,  1810; 
PkcBdrus  and  Symposium,  translated,  with  copious  notes  in  German,  by  Ast,  Jena,  1817  ; 
PhUelnUf  by  Stallbaam,  Leipzig,  1820, 1826 ;  Politia,  or  De  Republica,  by  Ast,  Leipzig, 
1814  ;  by  Schneider,  Breslau,  1841,  3  vols.  8vo ;  Protagoras,  by  Ast,  Leipzig,  1831 ;  Sym- 
poshim  and  Alcibiades  1,,  by  Ast,  Landishut,  1809;  Sjpnposium,  by  Riickerl,  Leipzig, 
1829;  with  critical  and  exegetical  notes,  by  Wolf,  Leipzig,  1782, 1828. 

Userul  aid.s,  also,  for  the  student  are  Timtei  Lexicon^  by  Ruhnk^n,  Leyden,  1754, 1789, 
8vo,  reprinted,  with  additions,  Leipzig,  1828  and  1833 ;  Ast,  Lexicon  Platonicum,  3  vols. 
Bvo,  Leipzig,  1634-38;  Mitchell,  Index  GrcRcitatis  Platonicca,  Oxford,  1832,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Among  the  numerous  w^orks  written  in  illustration  of  Plato,  the  following  may  be  par- 
ticularly mentioned :  Tiedemann's  Platonis  Dialogorum  ArgumerUa,  &c.,  already  referred 
to ;  iiystem  der  Platoniscken  Philoaophie,  by  Tennemann,  Leipzig,  1792-95, 4  vols.  8vo  ;  Mi- 
tia  Philosophise  PlatonictB,  by  Van  Ileusde,  Leyden,  1842  ;  Platons  Leben  tind  Schrifterit 
by  Ast,  Leipzig,  1816;  Geschichte  und  System  dcr  Platonischen  Philosophic,  by  C.  F.  Her- 
mann, Ueidelburg,  1838 ;  Platonis  de  Ideis  et  numeris  Doctrina  ex  Aristotele  illustrata^  by 
Trendelenburg,  Leipzig,  1626  ;  Platonische  Studien,  by  Zellcr,  Tiibingen,  1839  ;  Schleier- 
macher's  Introductions  to  the  Dialogues  nf  Plato,  translated  by  Dobson,  Cambridge,  1836,  - 
8vo ;  Sewell's  Introduction  to  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  London,  164J,  12mo. 

ir.  Speusippus  (Sircuo-iTTTos),'  the  successor  of  Plato,  Wcis  a  native  of 
Athens,  and  a  nephew  of  the  philosopher  on  the  sister's  side.^  We  heair 
nothing  of  his  personal  history  till  the  tune  when  he  accompanied  his  - 
uncle  Plato  on  his  third  journey  to  Syracuse,  where  lie  displayed  consid- 
erable ability  and  prudence,  especially  in  his  amicable  relations  with  Dion.* 
He  succeeded  Plato  as  president  of  the  academy,  but  was  at  the  head  of 
the  school  for  only  eight  years  (B.C.  347-339).  He  died,  as  it  appears, 
of  a  lingering  paralytic  illness,  having  resigned  the  chair  of  instruction  to 
Xenocrates.  Speusippus  wrote  many  philosophical  works  which  are  now 
lost,  but  which  Aristotle  thought  sufficiently  valuable  to  purchase  at  the 
expense  of  three  talents.*  Aristotle,  indeed,  appears  to  have  deemed 
Speusippus  most,  of  all  his  academic  antagonists,  worthy  of  the  honor  of 
being  refuted.  From  the  few  fragments  that  remain  of  his  w  ritings,  it 
appears  that  Speusippus  adhered  very  closely  to  the  doctrine  of  his  great 
master,  with  the  exception,  however,  of  certain  points  where  he  intro- 
duced a  liiodilication  of  Plato's  views,  especially  with  regard  to  the  "  ul- 
timate principiuni,"  which  he  designated,  indeed,  like  Plato,  as  the  abso- 
lutely one,  but  wouhl  not  have  it  to  be  regarded  as  an  existing  entity,  since 
all  delinitude  can  only  be  the  result  of  development.*  For  the  fragments, 
and  a  more  extended  account  of  the  doctrines  of  Speusippus,  the  student 
may  consult  the  treatise  of  Ravaisson,  Speusippi  de  Primis  Jierum  Prin- 
cipiis  Plaiita,  Paris,  1838,  8vo. 

III.  Xenocrates  {s.fvoKpdrijs),^  the  successor  of  Speusippus  in  the  aca- 
demic  chair,  was  a  native  of  Chalcedon.^  He  was  born  B.C.  396,  and 
died  B.C.  314,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  He  attached  himself  first  to  ^s- 
chines  the  S(»cratic,'  and  afterward,  while  still  a  youth,  to  Plato,  whom 
lie  accompanied  to  Syracuse.  After  the  death  of  Plato,  he  betook  him- 
self, with  Aristotle,  to  Hermias,  tyrant  of  Atarneus and,  after  his  re- 
turn, at  a  subsequent  period,  to  Athens,  he  was  repeatedly  sent  on  em- 

•  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.         a  jyiog^,  Laert.,  iv.,  I.         »  PltU.,  Dion.,  c.  22,  17. 

♦  Diog.  Laert.,  iv.,  5  ;  Aul.  Gell.,  iii.,  17.  >  Arist.,  Met.,  xii.,  7. 

«  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  ^  Cic,  Acad.,  i.,  4 ;  Atken.,  xii.,  p.  530,  D. 
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bassies  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  at  a  later  period  to  Antipater,  during 
the  Lamian  war.  He  is  said  to  have  wanted  quick  apprehension  and  nat- 
ural grace  but  these  defects  were  more  than  compensated  by  perse- 
vering indu8tr>-,  pure  benevolence,  freedom  from  all  selfishness,  and  a 
moral  earnestness  which  obtained  for  him  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
the  Athenians  of  his  own  time.  Yet  he  is  said  to  have  experienced  the 
fickleness  of  popular  favor,  and,  being  too  poor  to  pay  the  protection- 
money  (jxrroUioy),  to  have  been  saved  only  by  the  courage  of  the  orator 
Lycurgus*  from  being  sold,  or  even  to  have  been  actually  purchased  by 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  and  then  emancipated.'  He  became  president  of 
the  academy  on  the  resignation  of  Speusippus,  who  was  bowed  down  by 
sickness,  and  he  occupied  that  post  for  twenty-five  years.  The  importance 
of  Xcnocratcs  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  wrote 
upon  his  doctrines,  and  that  Panaetius  and  Cicero  entertained  a  high  re- 
gard for  him  as  a  writer  on  philosophy.  Of  his  numerous  works  only  the 
titles  have  come  down  to  us.  With  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  Xenocra- 
tes,  the  student  may  consult  the  work  of  Van  de  Wynpersee,  Diatribe  de 
Xenocrate  Chalcedonio,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1822,  8vo,  and  the  review  of  the  same 
by  Brand  is,  in  the  Heidelberger  JahrhOcher^  1824,  p.  275,  scqq. 

IV.  PoLKMo  (IloX<V«v),*  the  successor  of  Xenocrates  in  the  academic 
chair,  was  a  native  of  Athens  and  of  a  wealthy  and  distinguished  family. 
In  his  youth  he  was  extremely  profligate  ;  but  one  day,  when  he  was 
about  thirty,  on  his  bursting  into  the  school  of  Xenocrates  at  the  head 
of  a  band  of  revellers,  his  attention  was  so  arrested  by  the  discourse, 
which  chanced  to  be  upon  temperance,  that  he  tore  off  his  garland  and 
remained  an  attentive  hstener  ;  and  having  from  that  day  adopted  an  ab- 
stemious course  of  life,  he  continued  to  frequent  the  school,  of  which,  on 
the  death  of  Xenocrates,  he  became  the  head,*  B.C.  315.  He  died  B.C. 
273,  at  a  very  advanced  age.  Polemo  esteemed  the  object  of  philosophy 
to  be  to  exercise  men  in  things  and  deeds,  not  in  dialectic  speculations ; 
his  character  was  grave  and  severe,  and  he  took  pride  in  displaying  the 
mastery  which  he  had  acquired  over  emotions  of  every  sort.  He  was  a 
close  follower  of  Xenocrates  in  all  things,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Cra- 
tes and  Crantor,  who  were  his  disciples,  as  well  as  of  Zeno  and  Arcesi- 
las.  Crates  was  his  successor  in  the  academy.  In  literature  he  most 
admired  Homer  and  Sophocles,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of 
the  remark,  that  Homer  is  an  epic  Sophocles,  and  Sophocles  a  tragic 
Homer.  He  left,  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius,  several  treatises,  none 
of  which  were  extant  in  the  time  of  Suidas.  Polemo  placed  the  stimmum 
bonttm  in  living  according  to  the  laws  of  nature.* 


I.  Antisthenes  CAyri<r9^yris),  the  founder  of  the  Cynic  sect,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Athens ;  his  father  was  an  Athenian  citizen,  his  mother  is  said  to 
have  been  a  Thracian.    He  distinguished  himself  in  youth  at  the  battle 
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1  Diog.  Laert.,  iv.,  6. 
"  Diog.  Laert.,  iv.,  14. 
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of  Tanagra  (B.C.  426),  when  he  must  have  been  about  twenty  years  of 
age.  He  was  at  first  a  hearer  of  Gorgias,  from  whom  he  learned  the 
rhetorical  style  which  he  adopted  in  his  dialogues  and  other  writings.  He 
afterward  attached  himself  to  Socrates,  and  recommended  his  own  dis- 
ciples, for  he  had  already  a  large  number  of  followers,  to  do  the  same.  His 
dwelling  was  in  the  Piraeeus,  and  he  used  to  walk  daily  tlie  forty  stadia 
(above  four  miles)  to  hear  his  new  master,  to  whom  he  faithfully  adhered 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  Tlie  time  of  his  death  is  not  mentioned  ;  he  is  said 
to  have  reached  his  seventieth  year.  Antisthenes  is  reckoned  among 
those  who  preserved  at  least  a  portion  of  their  master's  doctrines  and 
manner  of  teaching.  He  was  a  man  of  stubborn  character,  and  he  car- 
ried his  opinions  to  extremes ;  yet  he  was  an  agreeable  companion,  ac- 
cording to  Xenophon,  and  distinguished  by  temperance  in  all  things. 
He  is  mentioned,  in  the  Phadoji,  as  one  of  those  present  at  the  death  of 
Socrates.*  After  this  event,  he  established  a  school  in  the  gymnasium 
of  Cynosarges,  adjoining  the  temple  of  Hercules,  which  he  selected  ap- 
parently for  two  reasons  :  the  Cynosarges  was  the  gymnasium  for  those 
Athenians  who  were  not  of  genuine  Attic  stock,  and  Hercules  was  the 
ideal  model  of  manly  excellence  to  Antisthenes,  and  formed  the  subject 
of  at  least  one  of  his  treatises. 

The  followers  of  Antisthenes  were  first  called  Antistkcnci,  and  after- 
ward Cynics  {kwikoi),  a  term  that  had  reference  either  to  the  name  Cyjws- 
argesy  or  to  the  Greek  word  Kvtav,  '*  a  dog,"  which  may  have  been  given 
to  the  disciples  of  Antisthenes  on  account  of  the  coarseness  of  their  man- 
ners, and  their  dog-like  neglect  of  all  forms  and  usages  of  society."  Many 
sayings  of  Antisthenes  are  recorded  by  Diogenes.  Tlicy  are  marked  by 
a  sententious  brevity,  a  play  upon  words,  and  a  caustic  humor,  which 
may  have  contributed  to  affix  on  him  and  his  followers  the  appellation  of 
Cynic  or  snarling.  His  doctrines  had  chiefly  a  moral  and  a  practical  end. 
It  is  not  possible  to  state  them  in  any  thing  like  a  systematic  form  from 
such  evidence  as  we  have.  He  had  probably  no  great  originality  as  a 
thinker ;  and  the  best  part  of  his  moral  philosophy  hanuonizes  with  that 
of  Socrates.  But,  as  in  other  like  cases,  many  things  may  have  been  at- 
tributed to  Antisthenes  as  the  founder  of  a  sect,  which  belong  to  the  later 
Cynics. 

Antisthenes  placed  the  sumninm  bonum  in  a  life  according  to  virtue — 
virtue  consisting  in  action,  and  being  such,  that  when  once  obtained  it  is 
never  lost,  and  exempts  tlje  wise  man  from  the  chance  of  error ;  that 
is,  it  is  closely  connected  with  reason,  but,  to  enable  it  to  develop  itself 
in  action,  and  to  be  sufficient  for  happiness,  it  requires  the  aid  of  energy 
{l.uKpaTiK^  'Vx^s),  so  that  we  may  represent  him  as  teaching  that  the 
summum  bonum,  h.pfT4\,  is  attainable  by  teaching  {liZaKr6v),  and  made  up 
o(  <pp6yr\ais  and  lax^^-  But  here  he  becomes  involved  in  a  vicious  circle, 
for  when  asked  what  <pp6vri<ris  is,  he  could  only  call  it  an  insight  into  good, 
having  before  made  the  good  to  consist  in  (pp6tn}<ri5.^  His  philosophy  was 
directed  to  enforce  a  simple  mode  of  life  in  opposition  to  the  increasing 
luxury  of  the  age.    He  condemned  pleasure  which  was  sought  purely  for 

>  Ph/td.,  ()  59.      a  Sckol.  in  Arutot.,  p.  23.  Brandts.      >  Plat.,  De  Rqftib.,  vi.,  p.  505. 
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its  own  sake,  and  which  enfeebled  the  mind  and  body ;  but  he  approved 
of  those  healthy  pleasures  which  followed  or  were  consequent  upon  la- 
bor, llie  doctrines  of  the  Cynics  then  did  not  reject  pleasure  ;  they 
sought  pleasure  in  their  own  way.  The  Physicus  of  Anlisthenes  con- 
tained a  theory  of  the  nature  of  the  gods,*  in  which  he  contended  for  the 
unity  of  the  Deity,  and  that  man  is  unable  to  know  him  by  any  sensible 
representation,  since  he  is  unlike  any  being  on  earth.  He  probably  held 
just  >iews  of  providence,  showing  the  sufficiency  of  virtue  for  happiness 
by  the  fact  that  outward  events  are  regulated  by  God  so  as  to  benefit  the 
wise.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  view  of  his  pupil,  Diogenes  of  Sinope,  and 
seems  involved  in  his  own  statement,  that  all  which  belongs  to  others  is 
truly  the  property  of  the  wise  man. 

Antisthenes,  after  he  had  established  a  school  of  his  own,  never  had 
many  disciples,  which  annoyed  him  so  much  that  he  drove  away  those 
who  did  attend  his  teaching,  except  Diogenes,  who  remained  with  him 
till  his  death.  His  staff,  and  wallet,  and  mean  clotliing  were  only  proofs 
of  his  vanity,  which  Socrates  told  him  he  saw  through  the  holes  of  his 
tunic.  His  philosophy  was  evidently  thought  w^orthless  by  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  to  the  former  of  whom  he  was  personally  hostile.  His  school 
is  classed  by  Ritter  among  the  imperfect  Socraticists.  After  his  death, 
his  disciples  wandered  farther  and  farther  from  all  scientific  objects,  and 
plunged  more  deeply  into  fanatical  extravagances.  Perhaps  some  of 
their  exaggerated  statements  have  been  attributed  to  their  master. 

The  frafmcnts  which  romain  or  his  writings  have  been  collected  by  Winckelmann, 
Antisthenis  Fraginenta,  &c.,  Zurich,  1842,  and  this  small  work,  with  the  account  of  him 
by  Ritter  {Gesch.  der  Pkilosophie,  vii.,  4),  will  supply  all  the  information  that  can  be  de- 
sired. 

n.  Diogenes  (Axoyfiajy),*  a  celebrated  member  of  the  Cynic  school,  was 
a  native  of  Sinope,  in  Pontus,  and  born  about  B.C.  412.  His  father  was 
a  banker,  named  Icesias  or  Icetas,  who  was  convicted  of  some  swindling 
transaction,  in  consequence  of  which  Diogenes  quitted  Sinope  and  went 
to  Athens.  His  youth  is  said  to  have  been  spent  in  dissolute  extrava- 
gance ;  but  at  Athens  his  attention  was  arrested  by  the  character  of  An- 
tisthenes, who  at  first  drove  him  away.  Diogenes,  however,  could  not 
be  prevented  from  attending  him  even  by  blows,  but  told  him  that  he 
would  find  no  stick  hard  enough  to  keep  him  away.  Antisthenes  at  last 
relented,  and  his  pupil  soon  plunged  into  the  most  frantic  excesses  of 
austerity  and  moroseness.  In  summer  he  used  to  roll  in  the  hot  sand, 
and  in  winter  to  embrace  statues  covered  with  snow ;  he  wore  coarse 
clothing,  lived  on  the  plainest  food,  slept  in  porticoes  or  in  the  street,  and 
finally,  according  to  the  common  story,  took  up  his  residence  in  a  tub  be- 
longing to  the  Metroum,  or  temple  of  the  mother  of  the  gods.  The  truth 
of  this  latter  tale,  however,  has  been  reasonably  disputed.' 

In  spite  of  his  strange  eccentricities,  Diogenes  appears  to  have  been 
much  respected  at  Athens,  and  to  have  been  privileged  to  rebuke  any  thing 
of  which  he  disapproved.    He  seems  to  have  ridiculed  and  despised  all 

•  Cic.,  N.n.  a  Smithy  Diet.  Biogr.,  *.  v. 
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intellectual  pursuits,  which  did  not  directly  and  obviously  tend  to  some 
immediate  practical  good.  He  abused  literary  men  for  reading  about  the 
evils  of  Ulysses,  and  neglecting  their  own ;  musicians  for  stringing  the 
lyre  harmoniously,  while  they  left  their  minds  discordant ;  men  of  sci- 
ence for  troubling  themselves  about  the  moou  and  stars,  while  they  neg- 
lected what  lay  immediately  before  them ;  orators  for  learning  to  say 
what  was  right,  but  not  to  practise  it.  Various  sarcastic  sayings  of  the 
same  kind  are  handed  down  to  us  as  his,  generally  showing  that  unw-ise 
contempt  for  the  common  opinions  and  pursuits  of  men  which  is  so  un- 
likely to  reform  them.  On  a  voyage  to  .^^gina,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by 
pirates,  and  carried  to  Crete,  to  be  sold  as  a  slave.  Here,  when  he  was 
asked  what  business  he  understood,  he  answered,  "How  to  command 
men."  He  was  purchased  by  Xeniades  of  Corinth,  over  whom  he  ac- 
quired such  influence  that  he  soon  received  from  him  his  freedom,  and 
w  as  intrusted  with  the  care  of  his  children,  and  passed  his  old  age  in  his 
house.  During  his  residence  at  Corinth,  his  celebrated  interview  with 
Alexander  the  Great  is  said  to  have  taken  place.  Diogenes  died  at  Cor- 
inth, at  the  age  of  nearly  ninety,  B.C.  323. 

With  regard  to  the  philosophy  of  Diogenes  there  is  little  to  say,  as  he 
was  utterly  w  ilhout  any  scientific  object  whatsoever.  His  system,  if  it 
deserve  the  name,  was  purely  practical,  and  consisted  merely  in  teach- 
ing men  to  dispense  with  the  simplest  and  most  necessary  wants  and 
his  whole  style  of  teaching  was  a  kind  of  caricature  upon  that  of  Socra- 
tes, whom  he  imitated  in  imparting  instruction  to  persons  whom  he  cas- 
ually met,  and  with  a  still  more  supreme  contempt  for  time,  place,  and 
circumstances.  Hence  he  was  sometimes  called  "the  mad  Socrates." 
He  did  not  commit  his  opinions  to  writing,  and  therefore  those  attributed 
to  him  can  not  be  certainly  relied  on.  The  most  peculiar,  if  correctly 
stated,  was,  that  all  minds  are  air,  exactly  alike,  and  composed  of  similar 
particles,  but  that  in  the  irrational  animals  and  in  idiots  they  are  hindered 
from  properly  developing  themselves  by  the  arrangement  and  various 
humors  of  their  bodies.  This  reseniblrs  the  Ionic  doctrine,  and  has  been 
referred  by  Brucker'  to  Diogenes  of  ApoUonia. 

Diogenes  died  in  the  same  year  w  ith  Alexander,  and,  as  Plutarch  tells 
us,  both  died  on  the  same  day.  If  so,  this  was  probably  the  6th  of  Tliar- 
gelion. 

IX.    PERIPATETIC  SCHOOL. 

I.  Aristotelks  f  ApjcTOT^ATjs),^  the  celebrated  founder  of  this  school, 
was  born  at  Stagira,  a  towm  in  Chalcidice,  in  Macedonia,  B.C.  384.  His 
father,  Nicomachus,  was  physician  in  ordinary  to  Amyntas  II.,  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  the  author  of  several  treatises  on  subjects  contiected 
with  natural  science.  His  mother,  Phaestis  (or  Phacstias),  was  descended 
from  a  Chalcidian  family.*  The  studies  and  occupation  of  his  father  ac- 
count for  the  early  inclination  manifested  by  Aristotle  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  nature,  an  inclination  which  is  perceived  throughout  his  whole  life. 

»  DiofT.  Laert.y  vi.,  70.  a  Hist.  Crit.  Phil.,  il.,  2, 1,  6  21. 

>  Smi/A,  Diet.  Biogr,^  s.  v.  '  *  Dionys.,  De  Demostk.  et  Arisi.,  5. 
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He  lost  his  lather  before  he  had  attained  his  seventeenth  year,  and  he 
was  intrusted  to  the  guardianship  of  one  Proxenus,  of  Atameus,  in  Mys- 
ia,  who  was  settled  in  Stagira.  In  B.C.  367,  when  seventeen  years  of 
age,  he  went  to  Athens  to  pursue  his  studies,  and  there  became  a  pupil 
of  Plato,  upon  the  return  of  the  latter  from  Sicily,  about  B.C.  365.  Plato 
soon  distinguished  him  above  all  his  otlier  disciples.  He  named  him 
"the  intellect  of  his  school"  {vovsttjs  SiaTpiPrjsy  and  his  house  the  house 
of  the  "  reader"  {i.vayvw<rrr)s).  Aristotle  lived  at  Athens  for  twenty  years, 
till  B.C.  347.  During  the  whole  of  this  period  the  good  understanding 
wliich  subsisted  between  teacher  and  scholar  continued,  with  some  tri- 
fling exceptions,  undisturbed,  for  the  stories  of  the  disrespect  and  ingrat- 
itude of  the  latter  toward  the  former  arc  nothing  but  calumnies  invented 
by  his  enemies.  During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  first  residence  at  Ath- 
ens, Aristotle  gave  instruction  in  rhetoric,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
his  opposition  to  Isocrates,  at  that  time  the  most  distinguished  teacher 
of  rhetoric.  Indeed,  he  appears  to  liave  opposed  most  decidedly  all  the 
earlier  and  contemporary  theories  of  rhetoric'  His  opposition  to  Isocra- 
tes, however,  led  to  most  important  consequences,  as  it  accounts  for  the 
bitter  hatred  which  was  afterward  manifested  toward  Aristotle  and  his 
school  by  all  the  followers  of  Isocrates.  It  was  the  conflict  of  profound 
philosophical  investigation  with  the  superficiality  of  stylistic  and  rhetor- 
ical accomplishment,  of  which  Isocrates  might  be  looked  upon  as  the 
principal  representative,  since  he  not  only  despised  poetry,  but  held  phys- 
ics and  mathematics  to  be  illiberal  studies,  cared  not  to  know  any  thing 
about  philosophy,  and  looked  upon  the  accomplished  man  of  the  world  and 
the  clever  rhetorician  as  the  true  philosophers.  On  this  occasion  Aristotle 
published  his  first  rhetorical  writings.  That  during  this  time  he  contin- 
ued to  maintain  his  connection  with  the  Macedonian  court  is  intimated 
by  his  going  on  an  embassy  to  Philip  of  Macedonia  on  some  business  of 
the  Athenians.^  Moreover,  we  have  still  the  letter  in  which  his  royal 
friend  announces  to  him  the  birth  of  his  son  Alexander.* 

After  the  death  of  Plato,  which  occurred  during  the  above-mentioned 
embassy  of  Aristotle,  the  latter  left  Athens,  though  we  do  not  exactly 
know  for  what  reason.  Perhaps  he  was  oflTended  by  Plato's  having  ap- 
pointed Speusippus  as  his  successor  in  the  Academy.*  At  tiie  same 
time,  it  is  more  probable  that,  after  the  notions  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers, he  esteemed  travels  in  foreign  parts  as  a  necessary  completion  of 
his  education.  He  first  repaired  to  liis  friend  Hermias,  at  Atarneus.  A 
few  years,  however,  after  the  arrival  of  Aristotle,  Hermias,  through  the 
treachery  of  Mentor,  a  Grecian  general  in  the  Persian  service,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Persians,  of  whom  he  had  made  himself  independent, 
and  was  put  to  death.  Aristotle,  who  had  married  Pythias,  the  adopted 
daughter  of  Hcnnias,  fled  with  his  wife  to  Mytilene,  A  poem  on  his  un- 
fortunate friend,  which  is  still  preserved,  testifies  the  warm  affection 
which  he  had  felt  for  him.  He  afterward  caused  a  statue  to  be  erected 
to  his  memory  at  Delphi.' 

»  Philopon.,  De  Mtemit.  Mund.^  vi.,  27.  a  Aristot.,  Rhet.^  i.,  1,2.  a  Dtog.  Laert.,  2. 
*  Aul.  GcU  ,  ix.,  3.  *  Diog.  Laert..  I.  r  ;  jv.,  I.  «  Id.  ib.,v.,  6,  seq. 
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Two  years  after  his  flight  from  Atameus  (B.C.  342),  he  accepted  an  in- 
vitation from  Philip  of  Macedonia  to  undertake  the  instruction  of  his  son 
Alexander,  then  thirteen  years  of  age.^  At  the  court  of  this  monarch  he 
was  treated  with  the  most  marked  respect  ;  his  native  city,  Stagira, 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  Philip,  with  many  other  Grecian  cities  in 
the  same  quarter,  was  rebuilt  at  his  request,  and  the  monarch  caused  a 
gymnasium  to  be  erected  there,  in  a  pleasant  grove,  expressly  for  Aris- 
totle and  his  pupils.  Plutarch  informs  us  that  several  other  noble  youths 
enjoyed  the  instruction  of  Aristotle  along  with  Alexander,'  among  whom 
we  may  mention  Cassander,  the  son  of  Antipater,'  Marsyas  of  Pella 
(brother  of  Antigonus,  afterward  king),  and  Ptolemy,  the  future  monarch 
of  Egypt.  Alexander  attached  himself  with  such  ardent  affection  to  the 
philosopher,  that  the  youth,  whom  no  one  yet  had  been  able  to  manage, 
soon  valued  his  instructor  above  his  own  father.  Aristotle  spent  seven 
years  in  Macedonia,  but  Alexander  enjoyed  his  instruction  without  inter- 
ruption for  only  four.  But  with  such  a  pupil  even  this  short  period  was 
sufficient  for  a  teacher  Hke  Aristotle  to  fulfill  the  highest  purposes  of  edu- 
cation, to  aid  the  development  of  his  pupil's  faculties  in  every  direction, 
to  awaken  susceptibility  and  lively  inclination  for  every  art  and  science, 
and  to  create  in  him  that  sense  of  the  noble  and  great  which  distinguishes 
Alexander  from  all  the  conquerors  who  have  only  swept  like  a  hurricane 
through  the  world.  According  to  the  usual  mode  of  Grecian  education, 
a  knowledge  of  the  poets,  eloquence,  and  philosophy  were  the  principal 
subjects  into  which  Aristotle  initiated  his  royal  pupil.  ITius  we  are  even 
informed  that  he  prepared  a  new  recension  of  the  Iliad  for  him,*  that  he 
instructed  him  in  ethics  and  politics,'  and  disclosed  to  him  the  abstrusi- 
ties of  his  own  speculations,  of  the  publication  of  which  by  his  writings 
Alexander  afterward  complained.* 

On  Alexander's  accession  to  the  throne,  in  B.C.  335,  Aristotle  returned 
to  Athens.  Here  he  found  his  friend  Xenocrates  president  of  the  Acad- 
emy. He  himself  had  the  Lyceum,  a  gymnasium  sacred  to  Apollo  Lyce- 
us,  assigned  him  by  the  state.  He  soon  assembled  around  him  a  large 
number  of  distinguished  scholars,  to  whom  he  delivered  lectures  in  phi- 
losophy, in  the  shady  walks  (ir«pfiraToi)  which  surrounded  the  Lyceum, 
while  walking  up  and  down  (ircpjTraTwv),  and  not  sitting,  which  last  was 
the  general  practice  of  the  philosophers.  From  one  or  other  of  these 
circumstances  the  name  Peripatetic  is  derived,  which  was  afterward  giv- 
en to  his  school.  He  gave  two  different  courses  of  lectures  every  day."' 
Those  which  he  delivered  in  the  morning  {ktioQivhs  irfpiiraTos),  to  a  narrower 
circle  of  chosen  and  confidential  (esoteric)  hearers,  and  which  were  called 
acroamatic  or  acroatic,  embraced  subjects  connected  with  the  more  abstruse 
philosophy  (theology),  physics,  and  dialectics.  Those  which  he  delivered 
in  the  afternoon  (h^iXivhs  vefA-Karos),  and  intended  for  a  more  promiscuous 
circle  (which,  accordingly,  he  called  €xoteric\  extended  to  rhetoric,  so- 
phistics, and  politics.    He  appears  to  have  taught  not  so  much  in  the 


»  PltU.,  Alex.,  5;  Quintil.,  i.,  1. 
'  Plut.,  Alex.,  74. 
•  Ptut.,  Alex.y  7. 


2  Apophth.  Reff.,\o\.  v.,  p.  683,  etl.  Reiske. 

*  Wolf,  Prolegom.,  p.  clxxxi. 

6  iielL,  XX-,  5.  '  Id.  ib. 
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way  of  conversation  tus  in  rci^iilar  lec-turcs.  His  scliool  soon  became  the 
luost  celebrated  in  Athens,  aud  lie  continued  to  preside  over  it  lor  thir- 
teen years  (B.C.  335-323).  During  this  time  he  also  composed  the  great- 
er part  of  his  works,  la  these  labora  he  was  misted  Iqr  the  truly  fcinigl^ 
liberality  of  his  fomier  pupil,  who  not  imly  presented  him  with  800  tair 
ents»  fout  also  paused  laise  ooUeetiona  of  natural  curiosities  to  be  made 
Ibr  himi  to  wbtch  posterity  is  indebted  for  one  of  his  most  excelleiit 
works,  the  ififflofy  ^  ^NfffHib.'  ^    ;  j  vVf  bafr-  Wv  ; 

Meanwhile,  Tarious  causes  contributed  to  throw  a  doud  over  the  latter 
years  of  the  philosopher's  life.  In  the  first  place,  he  felt  deeply  the  death 
of  his  wife  I^hias,  who  left  behind  licr  a  daugliter  of  the  same  name: 
he  lived  subsequently  with  a  friend  of  his  wife's,  tiie  shivc  Herpyllis,  who 
bore  him  a  son,  Nicomachus.'  But  a  source  of  still  greater  grief  was  an 
interruption  of  the  friendly  relation  in  which  he  had  hitherto  stood  to  liis 
royal  pupil.  This  was  occasioned  by  the  conduct  of  Callisthenes,  the 
nephew  and  pupil  of  Aristotle,  who  had  vehemently  and  injudiciously  op- 
posed the  chanijes  in  the  conduct  and  policy  of  Alexander.  Still,  Alex- 
ander refrained  from  any  expression  of  hostility  toward  his  former  in- 
structor, although  their  previous  cordial  connection  no  longer  subsisted 
imdjstuibed.  The  story  that  Aristotle  had  a  share  in  poisonin£[  the  king 
is  a  ibbrication  of  a  l»ter  age,  and,  moreoTor,  it  is  most  probable  that  Al- 
exander died  a  patulal  death.  After  the  death  of  this  monarch  (B.C.  823), 
Aristotle  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion  at  Athens  as  a  friend  of  Ifoee- 
donia ;  but  a?  it  was  not  easy  to  bring  any  political  aoeusation  against 
him,  he  was  accused  of  impiety  (AW/Scios)  by  the  bierophant  Euiymedoiir 
He  withdrew  fiom  Athens  before  his  trial,  and  escaped,  in  the  beginning 
.4>f  B.C82S,  to  Ghalcis,  in  Euboea,  where  he  died  in  the  course  of  the 
same  year^  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  of  a  chronic  disease  of  the 
stomach.  His  body  was  transported  to  his  native  city,  Stagiza,  and  his 
memory  was  honored  there,  like  that  of  a  hero,  by  yearly  festivals.  He 
bequeathed  to  Theophrastus  his  well-stored  Ubrfuy,  ai|4.||^,0figina|s^^f 
his  writings. 

In  person,  Aristotle  was  short  and  of  slender  make,  with  small  eyes, 
and  a  lisp  in  his  pronunciation,  using  L  for  R,  and  with  a  sort  of  sarcastic 
expression  in  his  countenance.  He  exhibited  remarkable  attention  to 
eitenial  appearance,  and  bestowed  much  care  upon  his  dress  and  person. 
He  is  described  as  having  been  of  weak  health,  which,  cojisidering  the 
astonishing  extent  of  his  studies,  shows  all  the  more  the  energy  of  his 
min4  The  whole  demeanor  ,  of  Aristotle  wes  marked  by  a  certain  bri^ 
ness  and  Tbacity.  His  powers  of  eloquence  were  considerable,,  and  of  a 
kind  adapted  to  produce  conviction  in  his  hearers,  a  gift  which  ^Atipater 
praises  hi^j  in  a  letter  written  jsfier  Aristotle's  death.  M^b^^l^ii 

'  •  W0KK3    OF    ARISTOTLE.  '»«^Hl't*<>*i%*i.y,^. 

The  numerous  works  of  Aristotle  may  be  divided  into  the  following 
classes,  according  to  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat.  We  only  mention 
ll»e  most  important  in  each  class. 

*  /'/*/*.,  H.  N.,  viil.,  17.  ^  9  Diog.  Latrt.,  v.,  I  j  v.j  13. 
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I.  BlALSOVtOt  A»l>  L0«X0.1 

The  extant  logical  writings  are  comprehended  as  a  whole  under  the 
title  Orgdnon  {"Opyayoi^f  i.  e.,  instrument  oi  science).  They  are  occupied 
with  the  investiisatioii  of  the  method  by  which  nam  arrignM  al  kiMvrledge. 
An  insigbtiplo  lh»  iiatai;^  aadibiiiM^tioD  of  ooniihiiriqni^  mfdoi  proof  tu 
ipeaAs  oifiii^Moim^  m  tke  oonmioii  aim  and  oentna.oitaU  the  aepaiate 
jm^$/i!if0Bi!^^^^  These  Bepanteworicaaie:  LK«nh  . 

in^i^yMii&H^^  or  *«Oalegorie8,'*  in  whioh:iUialo^  Heats  of  the  ten 
99ilP!P|ien8ive  generio  ideas,  under  which  all  the  attributes  of  thingp 
miiybe  snbordinated  as  species.  These  are»  Substance,  Quantity,  Quality, 
M^%tS^i.V^ — .  ^hen,  Position  (Kci(r0ou),  to  Have,  to  be  Active,  to  l>o  1*09- 
sire.  The  doctrine  of  the  Categories  has  hvvu  important  to  philusopliy, 
for  a  irrcat  qiu  stion  is  there  propounded,  and  an  insif^lit  is  opened  into 
the  mo.st  essential  notions  of  the  mind  The  Stoics  in  am-icnt,  and  Kant 
in  modern  times,  have  occupied  thems*  Ives  very  mucli  with  this  subject ; 
and  the  pro<rress  of  the  modern  (Jerman  lo^iic  is  connected  willi  the  in- 
quiry, from  what  principles  the  Categories  are  developed  in  the  thought, 
and  what  authority  they  have.  2.  ipfiriy^las,  Dt  inierpretatione,  con- 
cerning the  expienton  of  thought  by  mms  of  speech.  Ii  this  wwit  >Aeh 
istotle  ezaminea  the  judgmevt  and  its  various  ibnns,  the  general,  the  par- 
ticaliir,  iwiiMI^  iiideliBit<»  jndgment ;  the  model-ioima,  as  tbey  appw  in 
llayiliiPWiilfeiifwlity, pesaibfflity,  chaBoe,nnd  necessity ;  theTalueand 
liie  reblieiis  of  tiiese  forms ;  and  he  discusses  the  aol^eol  cgatraries. 
The  nodft  eir  treating  these  matters  is  so  acute  and  subtle,' but  yet  so  dif- 
Jcnlt,  that  the  ancients  said  that  Aristotle,  when  he  wrote  this  book,  dip- 
ped his  pen  in  intelleot.  3,  4.  'AivakvrtKit  irp6rtpa  and  tjartpa,  Analytica 
Priora  and  l^osteriora,  each  in  two  books,  on  tiie  theory  of  conchisions,  so 
called  from  the  resolution  of  the  conclusion  into  its  fundamental  com- 
ponent parts.  The  Afmh/lica  Prwra  arc  specially  occupied  ahoiit  the  syl- 
logism, and  therein  Aristotle  shows  a  woiiderlul,  one  mighl  say  a  mathe- 
matical, combination  of  all  possil)lc  relationship,  and  a  comi)rehensive  view 
of  the  internal  nature  of  th(>  sylloLnsm,  especially  of  tlie  middle  term.  The 
Analytica  Posteriora  go  farther,  inasmuch  as  they  have  for  their  object  to 
ascertain  how  science  is  estabUshed  through  the  conclusions  of  the  syl- 
logism. Accordingly,  they  threat  of  proof,  and  the  genenilaiid  putioiilar 
principles  of  thq  sQienses^  ^*  T&rucd,  Jh  LactMr  in  eight  boolcs,  jof  Hie  gen^ 
eral  points  .if  <f|efiir,  ff^ivi)  ftom  which  condnsioiiB  may  be  dxEMtn.  tt. 
Iliyil  n^Bjipif  Mw"^  concerning  the  ftUaoies  which  only  ap|w«n4sr 
pioire  •*n^'**i^iT^  «$1iia  W9ik  cjuitains  an  ezaminaHon  and  sohitkai  itf 
aqphiatieal  fallacies,  especially  those  of  the  Megaric  school.f^'piiere  ia 
generally  prefixed  to  the  Organon  the  Introduction  of  Porphyry,  entitled 

Uofx^vpiov  elsaycoyff,  OT  Tltpl  tmv  vevre  (fwv&v,  "  On  the  Five  Voicj^s,"  which 
is  a  treatise  on  the  logical  notions  of  genus  and  species,  dith  rences,  prop- 
er or  peculiar,  and  accident.  It  is  an  introduction  t(^  the  Aristotelian 
l(^c,  and  was  much  used  in  the  Middle  Ages^  

»  MCk,        JkaMtaHarg,  Biog,  Dia^  Soo.  U.  K.,  toL  UL,  p.  4S7,  Mff. 
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This  consists  of  Metaphysics,  MtUhematics,  and  Physics,  on  all  of  which 
Aristotle  wrote  works.  1.  The  Metapkynes  (ri  firrk  rh  ipwrucd),  in  four* 
teen  books.  The  tot  part  of  IteovetM  Aflosophy,  aceofdhig  to  Aiii- 
totle,  is  Bietaphyaie.  He  caBe  it  fbe  **  Pint  Fliiloiic^hy*'  {irp^  ^lAmrof- 
^  FUhtopkia  JVmm),  because  H  tkede  of  Beiag  as  BeiBg»  and  ocnsid- 
en  the  genM  prime^des  in  wbidi  the  olQeets  of  tto  oilier  aeienoes,  as 
pertiealar  paits  of  Being,  liaTo  f^MmdatlDii.  In  ancient  times,  as, 
for  instance,  in  Plataich*s  Life  of  Alexander,''  the  books  which  ocnrtain 
the  First  Philosophy  are  caUed  *<  Metaphysic"  (nrrk  ¥h  ipverued)^  or  that 
which  comes  after  the  physical  writings.  This  term,  Which  with  us  has 
become  the  name  of  the  science,  does  not  denote  any  relation  of  the  two 
subjects,  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed,  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the 
preposition  fitrd,  as  if  it  denoted  that  which,  as  being  above,  lies  beyond 
Nature,  or  lies  beyond  Nature  as  the  hidden  power.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
title  has  merely  an  accidental  origin,  as  the  old  commentators  expressly 
say.  When  the  ancients  were  arranging  the  works  of  Aristotle,  they 
placed  the  First  Philosophy  after  the  books  on  Physics,  and  expressed 
-this  ftet  by  the  title  intrh  mft  fvmid,  or  metaphysics.  8.  In  MiUkmaHa 
we  hsTO  two  treatises  bj  Aristotle :  (L)  nepA  Mumv  ypofifi&y,  i.  e.,  oon- 
oemhilr "  IndivisiUe  lines,**  whidi  treats  of  the  tefinile  diiisaiilfty  of  mag- 
nitades.  (H.)  MifxwwA  wpoMfmnh  or  Mechanical  ProUems,  a  treatise 
.  of  whidi  VitniTias  has  madb  some  nse. 

8.  In  Pkfnes^  we  have,  (I.)  Physics  (^wniH^  hcftSmrtSi  cafied  also  by 
oChera  ^x^)  consists  of  eight  books,  in  which  Aristotle  devel- 
ops the  general  principles  of  natural  science  (Cosmology).  One  of  the 
most  'remarkable  parts  of  this  work  is  the  subtle  and  exhaustive  discus- 
sion of  the  nature  of  Space  and  Time,  in  the  fourth  hook ;  and  in  the 
eighth  book,  in  a  discussion  which  corresponds  to  one  in  the  Metaphysic, 
Aristotle,  by  inferring  a  principle  which  is  at  rest,  tlie  unmoved,  which 
produces  motion,  has  given  the  first  indication  of  the  celebrated  cosmo- 
logical  proof  of  the  existence  of  God  as  the  prime  mover.  (II.)  Concern- 
ing the  Heavens  (ir«/>i  oxfpdvov),  in  four  books.  The  heavens,  according  to 
Axistotie,  extend  ttdm.  the  extreme  limits  of  the  woild  to  the  moon,  and 
they  nKnre^  aoooiding  to  their  nature,  hi  a  droolar  dhmstion  aboot  the 
wthfWhichishitheoentreat  rest.  Aristotle,  m  the  second  book,  speaks 
of  8  passage  of  the  moon  of«r  the  disk  of  Mars,  which  he  ebseryed  hhn- 
self ;  •  Kepler  calcQlated  that  Una  phsenomenon  took  place  fn  the  jriear  B.O. 
867,  aad^  oonaeqaently,  the  obaermtion  woold  belong  to  the  time  of  Av- 
istbtle*8  first  residence  at  Athens,  when  he  was  closely  connected  with 
Plato.  (III.)  On  Production  amd  Destruction  (irepl  ytr4<rtm  Kcd  <pi9opas)t  in 
two  books,  developing  the  general  laws  of  production  and  destruction. 
(IV  )  On  Meteorology  {MfrftvpoXoyixd),  in  four  books,  treat in«T  of  the  opeP» 
ation  of  the  elements  as  shown  in  aetherial  phaenoiiiena,  and  especially 
of  fiery  mrt  eors,  and  of  the  pha^nomena  produced  on  the  earth  by  means 
of  water.    To  this  division  of  Aristotle's  writing's  belon^^s  the  work  on 
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the  local  names  of  the  various  winds  {iLytfiwi^  ^^(rm  Kal  irpornyopiai),  which 
is  all  that  is  preserved  of  the  larger  work  entitled  trepi  ay\tifib)v  x^^l^vtavy 
or  On  the  Signs  of  Storms."  (V.)  On  the  Universe  (irtpl  K<i<r/i.ow,  Dc  Mun- 
do),  a  letter  to  Alexander,  treating  the  suhject  of  the  last  two  works  in  a 
popular  style  and  rhetorical  tone  altogether  foreign  to  Aristotle.  The 
whole  is  probably  a  translation  of  a  work  with  the  same  title  by  Appuleius. 
(VI.)  The  History  of  Animals  (irepl  ^uuv  laropla),  in  ten  books.  This  work 
contains  no  proper  system  of  zoology ;  but  animals  are  classed  accord- 
ing to  various  principles  of  division,  for  the  purpose  of  subjecting  to  ex- 
amination their  parts,  their  functions,  their  active  energies,  and  their 
mode  of  life.  Pliny  drew  largely  from  this  work  in  his  Natural  History. 
Many  discoveries  of  Aristotle  have  been  made  again  in  recent  times ; 
for  instance,  the  smooth  shark  {yaXths  Ktios).  This  great  work,  partly 
the  fruit  of  the  kingly  liberality  of  Alexander,  has  not  reached  us  quite 
complete.  On  the  other  hand,  respecting  a  tenth  book,  appended  in  the 
MSS.,  which  treats  of  barrenness  in  the  female,  scholars  are  not  agreed. 
The  observations  in  tliis  work  are  the  triumph  of  ancient  sagacity,  and 
have  been  confirmed  by  the  results  of  the  most  recent  investigations. 
(VII.)  On  the  parts  of  Animals  {irtpX  (uwv  fxopitav),  in  four  books,  in  which 
Aristotle,  after  describing  the  phajnomena  in  each  species,  develops  the 
causes  of  these  phajnomena  by  means  of  the  idea  to  be  formed  of  the 
purpose  which  is  manifested  in  the  formation  of  the  animal.  (VIII.)  On 
the  generation  of  Animals  (wcpl  (wwv  yeyfa-eus),  in  five  books,  treating  of  the 
generation  of  animals  and  the  organs  of  generation.  (IX.)  On  the  pro- 
gression of  Animals  (irepl  ^douv  Troptlas),  or  De  incessu  animaliumy  treating 
of  the  instruments  by  which  change  of  place  is  effected.  (X.)  On  the 
Soul  (irfpl  y^vxrjs),  in  three  books.  After  he  has  criticised  the  views  of 
earlier  investigators,  he  himself  defines  the  soul  to  be  "  the  internal  form- 
ative principle  of  a  body  which  may  be  perceived  by  the  senses  and  is 
capable  of  life." 

Several  anatomical  works  of  Aristotle  have  been  lost.  He  was  the  first 
person  who,  in  any  special  manner,  advocated  anatomical  investigations, 
and  showed  the  necessity  of  them  for  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences. 
He  frequently  refers  to  investigations  of  his  own  on  the  subject. 

HI.   PRACTICAL  PHILOSOTHY  OR   POLITICS. 1 

All  that  falls  within  the  sphere  of  practical  philosophy  is  comprehended 
in  three  principal  works :  the  Ethics,  the  Politics,  and  the  (Economics. 
1.  The  Nicomachean  Ethics  (^^OLKb.  IfiKOfidxfia),  in  ten  books.  Aristotle 
here  begins  with  the  highest  and  most  universal  end  of  life,  for  the  indi- 
vidual as  well  as  for  the  community  in  the  state.  This  is  happiness 
(fi^ai/xovla) ;  and  its  conditions  are,  on  the  one  hand,  perfect  virtue,  ex- 
hibiting itself  in  the  actor ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  corresponding  bodily 
advantages  and  favorable  external  circumstances  Virtue  is  the  readi- 
ness to  act  constantly  and  consciously  according  to  the  laws  of  the  ra- 
tional nature  of  man  (bpdhs  \6y05).  The  nature  of  virtue  shows  itself  in 
its  appearing  as  the  medium  between  two  extremes.  In  accordance  with 
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this,  the  several  virtues  are  enumerated  and  characterized.  The  authen- 
ticity of  the  work,  which  an  ancient  tradition  ascribes  to  Nicomachus, 
the  son  of  Aristotle,  is  indubitable,  though  there  is  some  dispute  as  to 
the  proper  arrangement  of  the  several  books.  \Miy  these  wTitings  were 
called  Nicomacheanj  we  can  not  tell ;  whether  the  father  so  named  them 
as  a  memorial  of  his  afTection  for  his  young  son,  or  whether  they  derived 
their  title  from  being  afterward  edited  and  commented  on  by  Nicomachus. 
2.  The  Eudcmcan  Ethics  {^HBikol  Eu5^fi€ia),  in  seven  books,  of  which  only 
books  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  and  vii.  are  independent,  while  the  remaining  books,  iv., 
v.,  and  vi.  agree  word  for  word  with  books  v.,  vi.,  and  vii.  of  the  Nicc>- 
machean  ethics.  This  ethical  work  is,  perhaps,  a  recension  of  Aristotle's 
lectures,  edited  by  Eudemus.  3.  The  Great  Ethics  ('H0jkA  fitydXa),  or 
Magiia  Moralia,  in  two  hooks.  Pansch  has  lately  endeavored  to  show- 
that  this  is  not  a  work  of  Aristotle's,  but  an  abstract,  and  one,  too,  not 
made  by  a  very  skillful  hand  ;  while  another  critic  looks  upon  it  as  the 
authentic  first  sketch  of  the  larger  work.  4.  Politics  {TloKiriKd),  in  eight 
books.  The  Ethics  conduct  us  to  the  Politics.  The  connection  between 
the  two  works  is  so  close,  that  in  the  Ethics,  by  the  word  vartpov,  refer- 
ence is  made  by  Aristotle  to  the  Politics ;  and  in  the  latter,  by  Trp6Tfpov, 
to  the  Ethics.  The  PoUtics  show  how  happiness  is  to  be  attained  for  tfie 
human  community  in  the  state;  for  the  object  of  the  state  is  not  merely  the 
external  preservation  of  life,  but  "  happy  life,"  as  it  is  attained  by  means 
of  virtue  (iperVi,  perfect  development  of  the  whole  man).  Hence,  also, 
ethics  form  tlie  first  and  most  general  foundation  of  political  life,  because 
the  state  can  not  attain  its  highest  object  if  morality  docs  not  prevail 
among  its  citizens.  The  house,  the  family,  is  the  element  of  the  state. 
Accordingly,  Aristotle  begins  with  the  doctrine  of  domestic  economy, 
then  proceeds  to  a  description  of  the  different  forms  of  government,  after 
which  he  gives  a  delineation  of  the  most  important  Hellenic  constitu- 
tions, and  then  investigates  which  of  the  constitutions  is  the  best  (the 
ideal  of  a  state).  The  doctrine  concerning  education,  as  the  most  im- 
portant condition  of  this  best  state,  forms  the  conclusion.  5.  (Economics 
(olKovofjiiK<i)y  in  two  books,  of  which  only  the  first  is  genuine. 

IV.  WOBKS  ON  ABT.^ 

These  have  for  their  object  the  exercise  of  the  creative  faculty  or  art, 
and  to  them  belong  the  Poetics  and  Rhetoric.  1.  The  Poetics  {trepl  -roirjri- 
Ktjs).  Aristotle  penetrated  more  deeply  than  any  of  the  ancients  into  the 
essence  of  Hellenic  art.  He  is  the  father  of  the  (tsthetics  of  poetry ^  as  he  • 
is  the  completer  of  Greek  rhetoric  as  a  science.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
treatise  contains  a  theory  of  tragedy ;  nothing  else  is  treated  of,  with  the 
exception  of  the  epos ;  comedy  is  merely  alluded  to.  The  treatise  itself 
is  undoubtedly  genuine,  but  the  explanation  of  its  present  form  is  still  a 
problem  of  criticism.  Some,  as,  for  instance,  G.  Hermann  and  Bern- 
hardy,  look  upon  it  as  the  first  sketch  of  an  uncompleted  work ;  others 
as  an  extract  from  a  larger  work ;  others,  again,  as  the  notes  taken  by 
some  hearer  of  lectures  delivered  by  Aristotle.    Thus  much,  however, 
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is  clear,  that  the  trntise,  as  we  have  it  at  present,  is  an  independent 
whole,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  interpolations,  the  work  of  one 
author.  2.  The  Rhetoric  (tc'xkt;  p-iyropiKf)),  in  three  books.  Rhetoric,  as  a 
science,  according  to  Aristotle,  stands  side  by  side  with  dialectics.  The 
only  tiling  which  makes  a  scientific  treatment  ol'  riietoric  possible  is  the 
argumentation  which  awakens  conviction.  He,  therefore,  directs  his  chief 
attention  to  the  theory  of  oratorical  argumentation.  The  second  main 
division  of  the  w  ork  treats  of  the  production  of  that  favorable  disposition 
in  the  hearer,  in  consequence  of  which  the  orator  appears  to  him  to  be 
worthy  of  credit.  The  third  part  treats  of  oratorical  expression  and  ar- 
rangement. 

According  to  a  well-knowA  tradition,*  Aristotle  bequeathed  his  libraiy 
and  MSS.  to  Theophrastus,  his  successor'  in  the  Peripatetic  school.  On 
the  death  of  Theophrastus,  the  libraries  and  MSS.  of  both  Aristotle  and 
Theophrastus  are  said  to  have  come  into  the  hands  of  his  relation  and 

disciple,  Neleus  of  Scepsis,  in  Troas.  This  Neleus  sold  both  libriries  to 
Ptolemy  II.,  king  of  Egypt,  for  the  Alexandrean  library ;  but  he  retained 
for  himself,  as  an  heir-loom,  the  original  MSS.  of  the  works  of  these  two 
philosophers.  The  descendants  of  Neleus,  who  were  subjects  of  the 
King  of  Pergamus,  knew  of  no  other  way  of  securing  them  from  the 
search  of  the  Attali,  who  wished  to  rival  the  Ptolemies  in  forming  a 
large  librarj',  than  by  concealing  them  in  a  cellar  (Kara  775$  hiwpvxi  rivi), 
where,  for  a  couple  of  centuries,  they  w'ere  exposed  to  the  ravaj^es  of 
damp  and  worms.  It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  century  before 
the  birth  of  Christ  that  a  wealthy  book-collector,  the  Athenian  Apellicon 
of  Teos,  traced  out  these  valuable  relics,  bought  them  from  the  ignorant 
heirs,  and  prepared  ftom  them  a  new  edition  of  Aristotle's  voiIdb,  caus- 
ing the  manuscripts  to  be  copied,  and  filling  up  the  gaps  and  making 
emendations,  but  without  sufficient  knowledge  of  what  he  was  about 
After  the  capture  of  Athens,  SuUa,  in  B.C.  84,  confiscated  ApeUicon's 
collection  of  books,  and  had  them  conveyed  to  Rome.  From  this  story 
an  error  arose,  which  has  been  handed  down  from  the  time  of  Strabo  to 
the  present  day.  It  was  concluded,  from  this  acccmnt,  that  neither  Aris- 
totle nor  Theophrastus  had  published  their  writings,  with  the  exception 
of  some  exoteric  works,  which  had  no  important  bearing  on  their  system, 
and  that  it  was  not  till  two  hundred  years  lat«^r  that  they  were  brought 
tf)  light  by  the  above-mentioned  Apellicon.  and  published  to  the  philosoph- 
ical world.  That,  however,  was  by  no  means  the  case.  Aristotle,  in- 
deed, did  not  prepare  a  complete  edition,  as  we  call  it,  of  his  writings. 
Nay,  it  is  certain  that  death  overtook  him  before  he  could  finish  some  of 
his  works,  and  put  the  finishing  hand  to  others.  Nevertheless,  it  can 
not  be  denied  that  Aristotle  destined  all  his  works  fat  publication,  and 
published  several  in  his  lifetime.  This  is  indisputably  certain  with  re- 
gard to  the  exoteric  writings.  Those  which  had  not  been  published  by 
AristoUe  himself  were  given  to  the  world  by  Theophrastus  and  his  dis- 

ciplea  in  a  complete  form.*  
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LBADINO  rSATUKBS  OF  AlISTOTLB**  ViltLOSOrKV.'*  ' 

We  can  not  fuUy  comprehend  the  peculiar  character  of  Ariatotlis^  doo- 
tviBM  without  contrasting  them  with  those  of  Plato.  Plato  and  Aristotle 
occuppr  the  central  place  in  the  philoso(^  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  inves- 
tigations of  the  present  dqr.mM  always  recur  to  them,  if  our  <A>ject  he 
to  ascertain  the  principles  which  we  may  form  a  f^tpf  the  whole 
of  things.  The  axis  around  which  philosophical  speculation  turns  is 
centered  in  the  minds  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  The  investigations  of  the 
earlier  philosophers  reached  only  to  parts,  though  important  partSt  of  the 
universe,  and  they  regarded  these  parts  as  tlie  vvliole.  Pythagoras  made 
numbPF  and  harmony  tho  principle  of  his  phih)sophy  ;  the  Ionian  physical 
speculation  adopted  a  material  first  principle  ;  and  the  philosophy  of  Soc 
rates  had  for  its  basis  that  which  was  good  w  ith  reference  to  rnan.  The 
greatness  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  consisted  in  binding  together  the  several 
parts  of  philosophy  in  one  governing  comprehensive  unity,  and  in  creating 
one  intellectual  antitype  of  the  Universal,  a  self-conscious  entirety  of 
thoughts — a  system  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  Yet  they  con- 
structed their  respective  systems  from  a  difierent  point  o€v^b^  Plato's 
Was  the  Ideal :  he  spiritualized  our  cognitionl  Aristotle's  the  Resl: 
he  established  it  on  realities.  Plato  contemplated  the  wbirld  with  the 
eyes  of  the  Greek  artist,  and  he  clothed  his  conceptions  in  the  vesture 
of  the  beautiful:  his  ideas  are  the  spiritual  forms,  acoosffibtig  to  which 
God,  like  an  artificer,  fashions  the  world  and  all  things.  Aristotle  striated 
off  this  vesture :  he  sought  to  discover  the  notions  which  are  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  sensuous  impressions,  and  these  notions  are  only  objects  of 
thought.  He  examined  facts,  and  endeavored  to  subject  them  to  the  no- 
tion which  we  have  of  them.  But  it  is  a  misrepresentation  to  say  that 
Aristotle  w  as  an  Phnpiric,  according  to  whom  the  mind  is  a  mere  tabula 
rasa,  on  which  experience,  sensation,  and  rellection  impress  ideas.  Ac- 
cording to  Aristotle,  the  understanding  is  also  that  creative  activity  which 
conceives  principles  and  apprehends  them  in  piuenomena. 

Aristotle  is  an  unfathomable  intellect.  There  is  nothing  too  great  or 
too  small  for  his  observation ;  nothing  which  his  understanding  could  not 
grasp.  He  not  only  mastered  all  the  sciences  of  his  day,  but  he  carried 
them  liurther;  he  extended  them  in  detail,  he  fitted  the  parts  togeflieiri 
and  formi^  them  into  a  consistent  whole.  In  philosophy  we  observe  a. 
two-fold  tendency,  which  is  seldom  united  in  the  same  person ;  a  tendency 
toward  the  infinite  variety  of  individual  things,  to  the  inexhaustible  mass 
of  material ;  and  0ke  opposite  tendency  to  the  universal  thought,  which 
masters  this  variety  and  pervades  this  mass.  Seldom,  if  ever,  have  these 
two  tendencies  been  so  nearly  balanced,  and  seldom  have  they  90  mut1^• 
ally  co-operated  with  each  otlier  as  in  Aristotle.  In  this  union  consists 
his  astonishing  greatness.  Plato  is  more  ideal,  but  Aristotle  more  uni- 
versal. In  the  writings  of  Plato,  the  genius  of  the  artist,  of  the  poet,  is 
always  felt ;  but  Aristotle  is  the  man  of  prose,  and  the  investigation  of 
bare  realities  is  his  province.  In  place  of  the  charm  of  plastic  art,  we 
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find  in  Aristotle  greater  power  of  observation,  and  more  acute  analysis 
and  investigation.  In  nearly  all  the  sciences  Aristotle  opened  new  paths. 
He  created  Logic,  and  laid  down  the  laws  which  govern  our  conclu- 
sions. WTiat  existed  before  his  time  was  no  more  than  unconnected  at- 
tempts. Kant  observes,  that  "  Logic,  since  the  time  of  Aristotle,  like 
pure  Geometry,  since  the  time  of  Euclid,  is  a  finished  science,  which  in 
all  essentials  has  received  neither  improvement  nor  alteration." 

With  profound  thought  he  investigated  the  nature  of  the  mind,  and  ex- 
plained its  development  in  his  wonderful  Psychology :  he  was  thus  the 
first  to  create  a  science  of  Mind.  In  his  Ethics  he  considered  new  ques- 
tions, as,  for  example,  the  freedom  of  the  will  and  responsibility.  Plato 
planned  the  ideal  of  a  state,  yet,  with  all  the  depth  of  his  philosophy,  he  • 
could  not  discover  the  means  of  adapting  his  ideal  to  real  life.  Aristotle 
examined  the  constitutions  and  positive  usages  of  existing  states  in  de- . 
tail,  and  with  his  mind  matured  by  this  practical  experience,  he  wrote  his 
"PoHtic,"  in  which  work  he  examines  and  passes  judgment  on  existing 
pohtical  forms,  according  to  their  several  internal  characters. 

Lastly,  by  his  investigation  of  ultimate  principles,  which  is  comprised 
in  his  *'  First  Philosophy,"  he  gave  to  metaphysics  its  proper  direction. 
Aristotle's  method  is  characterized  by  sound  criticism  :  before  giving  his 
own  views,  he  never  neglects  to  examine  the  doctrines  of  his  predeces- 
sors in  philosophy.  He  shows  wherein  they  are  defective,  and  at  the 
same  time  states  how  far  they  are  true ;  and  thus  he  prepares  the  way 
for  his  own  theory.  This  peculiarity  makes  his  writings  an  authority  for 
the  history  of  philosophy,  and  Aristotle  may  be  considered  the  founder 
of  this  science  also.  Aristotle  does  not  belong  to  the  national  mind  of 
Greece.  The  period  of  genuine  Greek  antiquity,  which  has  perpetuated 
itself  in  the  beautiful  creations  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  of  sculpture  and 
architecture,  was  already  past,  and  Aristotle  could  only  contemplate  il  il 
a  distance ;  he  reflects  upon  it  as  on  a  subject  foreign  to  his  age.  The 
whole  direction  of  his  philosophy  is  rather  toward  that  which  belongs  to 
mankind  in  general,  and  to  the  rational,  than  to  that  which  is  pecuharly 
Greek.  This  character  of  universality  made  Aristotle's  works  intelligible 
even  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  it  rendered  his  philosophy  susceptible  of  an 
intimate  union  with  Christian  theology.^ 

EDITIONS  OF  ARISTOTLX. 

The  most  Important  editions  of  the  entire  works  of  Aristotle  are  the  following:  1.  The 
editio  princeps,  by  Aldus  Pius  Manutius,  Venice,  1495-98,  5  vols.  fol.  (called,  also,  Aldina 
major).  For  the  criticism  of  the  text,  this  is  still  the  most  important  of  all  the  old  edi- 
tions. 2.  The  third  Basle  edition,  1j50,  2  vols,  fol.,  with  several  variations  from,  and 
some  essential  improvements  upon,  the  editio  princeps.  The  first  and  second  Basle  edi- 
tions, which  appeared  in  1531  and  1539,  are  nothing  but  reprints  of  the  editio  princcpt. 

3.  The  edition  of  Camotius,  sometimes  called  Aldina  minor,  Venice,  1551-53,  6  vols.  8vo. 

4.  The  edition  of  Sjiburgius,  Frankfort,  1584-87, 11  vols.  4to.  This  edition  surpassed 
all  the  previous  ones,  and  even  the  critics  of  the  present  day  can  not  dispense  with  it. 

5.  The  edition  of  Isaac  Casaubon,  Leyden,  1590, 2  vols,  fol.,  reprinted  in  1597, 1605, 1646. 
This  is  the  first  Greek  and  Latin  edition  of  the  entire  works  of  Aristotle,  but  prepared 
hastily,  and  now  worthless.   The  same  may  be  said  of,  6.  The  edition  of  Du  Val,  Paris, 

♦  TVendelentnirg,  L  c. 
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1619  and  1629,  2  vols.  fol. ;  1639,  4  vols.  fol.  Much  more  important  is,  7.  The  fiipont 
edition  (not  completed),  by  Ouhle,  1791-1800,  5  vols.  8vo.  It  contains  only  the  Orga- 
non,  and  the  rhetorical  and  poetical  writings.  The  continuation  was  prevented  by  the 
conflagration  of  Moscow,  in  which  Buhle  lost  the  materials  which  he  had  collected. 
The  (irst  volume,  which  contains,  among  otiter  things,  a  most  copious  enumeration  or 
all  the  earlier  editions,  translations,  and  commentaries,  is  of  great  literary  value.  The 
critical  remarks  contain  chiefly  the  variations  of  older  editions.  Little  is  done  in  it  for 
criticism  itself  and  exegesis.  8.  The  edition  of  Bekker,  Berlin,  1831-40, 4  vols.  4to.  The 
text  is  in  two  volumes,  the  Latin  translation  occupies  a  third  volume,  and  the  fourth  is 
a  volume  of  scholia,  edited  by  lirandis,  which  is  to  be  followed  by  another  volume  of 
scholia  that  has  not  yet  appeared.  This  is  the  flrst  edition  founded  on  a  diligent,  though 
not  always  complete  comparison  of  ancient  MSS.  It  forms  the  commencement  of  a  new 
era  for  the  criticism  of  the  text  of  Aristotle.  Unfortunately,  there  is  still  no  notice  given 
of  the  MSS.  made  use  of,  and  of  the  course  in  consequence  pursued  by  the  editor,  which 
occasions  great  difllculty  in  making  u  critical  use  of  this  edition.  The  text  of  Bekker's 
edition  has  been  reprinted  at  Oxford,  in  II  vols.  8vo,  with  the  indices  of  Sylburg.  Be- 
sides these,  there  is  a  stereotype  edition  published  by  Tauchnitz,  Leipzig,  1832,  16  vols. 
16mo,  but  it  is  an  uncritical  one,  and  the  pointing  is  so  bad  as  to  destroy  the  sense.  The 
very  same  text  has  been  repealed  under  the  title  of  a  new  edition :  '*  Aiistotelis  Opera 
Omnia  qua  exstant.  Cura  Car.  Herm.  Weise,"  Leipzig,  I84I,  &c.,  1  vol.  4to.  What  is  add- 
ed upon  the  order  of  Aristotle's  writings  shows  a  want  of  all  sound  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and  it  is  incredible  how  such  a  production  could  venture  to  make  its  appearance 
in  Germany  ai\er  Bekker's  edition.' 

The  most  important  editions  of  the  separate  works  are  as  follows  :  Aristotelis  Orga- 
non,  by  Pacius,  with  an  analytical  commentary,  Frankfort,  1597, 4to ;  by  Bekker,  Berlin, 
1843,  2  vols.  8vo ;  best  edition  by  Waitz,  Leipzig,  1844-46,  2  vols.  8vo.  Metaphyaica, 
with  critical  text,  by  Brandis,  in  Aristotelis  et  Theophrasti  Metnphysica,"  &c.,  ed.  C.  A. 
Brandis,  Berlin,  1823,  1  vol. ;  the  "  Scholia  Urazca  in  Aristot.  Metaphysira,"  by  Brandis, 
Berlin,  1837,  form  the  second  part  to  this  edition  ;  with  a  German  translation,  and  copi- 
ous commentarj'  by  Schwegler,  Tubingen,  1846-48,  3  vols.  8vo ;  with  critical  text  and 
commentary  by  Bonitz,  Bonn,  1848-49,  2  vols.  8vo.  Of  the  Mathematics,  Aristotelis  nepl 
aronuv  yofifiuv,  by  H.  Stephens,  Paris,  1557,  8vo ;  and  the  MTjxai-iKd,  by  Van  Capelle, 
Amsterdam,  1812.  Of  the  Physics,  Aristotelis  Physica,  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1843  ;  De  Coe- 
lo,  by  Morelli,  Lyon,  1563 ;  and  by  Havenreuter,  Frankfort,  1605.  Ilepl  ycfeerea)?  kol 
^o/ia;,  Venice,  1520,  fol. ;  by  Pacius,  Frankfort,  1001,  with  the  books  De  CceIo  and  oth- 
ers. Of  the  MeteorologicOj  by  Vicomeraius,  Paris,  1556;  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1832,  8vo; 
by  Ideler,  with  Latin  version  and  a  learned  commentary,  Leipzig,  1634-36,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Of  the  Historia  Animalium,  with  the  commentary  of  Scaliger  and  translation  of  Maus- 
sac,  Toulouse,  1619,  fol. ;  by  Camus,  with  French  translation,  Paris,  1783,  2  vols.  4to; 
by  Schneider,  Leipzig,  1811,  4  vols.  8vo;  and  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1832,  8vo.  Of  the  De 
Anima,  by  Pacius,  Frankfort,  1596,  8vo  ;  by  Trendelenburg,  Jena,  lb33,  8vo ;  the  De  An- 
ima,  De  Sensu,  De  Memoria,  and  several  minor  treatises,  by  bekker,  Berlin,  1829,  8vo. 
Of  the  De  Coloriiftis,  by  Portius,  Florence,  1548,  4to.  Of  the  Physiognomica^  in  Frantz's 
Scriptores  Physiognomici  Vctcrcs,  Altcnburg,  1780,  8vo.  Of  the  FloAiTeiai,  or  constitu- 
tions of  slates,  &c.,  the  fi^agments  by  Neumann,  Heidelberg,  1827, 12mo.  Of  the  Ethics, 
Ethica  Nicomachca,  by  Wilkinson,  Oxford,  1715,  4th  ed.,  1818,  8vo;  by  Zell,  Ueidelberg, 
1820,  2  vols.  8vo ;  by  Coracs,  Paris,  1622,  6vo ;  by  Cardwell,  Oxford,  1628,  2  vols.  8vo  , 
by  Mirhelet,  Berlin,  1628-35,  2  vols.  8vo,  2d  ed.,  1848;  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1845;  Ethica 
Eudemia  {sive  Eudcmi  Rhodii  Ethica),  by  Fritzsche,  Ratisbon,  1851, 8vo.  Of  the  Politico, 
by  Schneider,  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  1809,  2  vols.  8vo  ;  by  Coraes,  Paris,  1821,  8vo ;  by 
G6ttling,  Jena,  1824;  by  Stalir,  with  a  German  version,  Leipzig,  1837;  by  Barthelemy 
St.  Hilaire,  with  a  French  iranslntion,  Paris,  1837.  Of  the  Rhetoric,  by  Vlctorius, 
Basle,  1549,  fol. ;  Oxford,  1759,  without  accents,  6vo  ;  by  Reiz,  Leipzig,  1772,  6vo  ;  with  a 
Latin  version  and  commentary,  Oxford,  1820,  2  vols.  8vo;  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1843,  8vo. 
Of  the  Poetics,  by  Robortellus,  Florence,  1548,  fol.;  by  Ileinsius,  1610,  1611 ;  by  Tyr- 
whitt,  Oxford,  1794,  4to  and  8vo;  by  G.  Ilcnnann,  Leipzig,  1802,  8vo ;  by  Graefenhaii, 
Leipzig,  1621,  8vo;  by  F.  Rittcr,  Cologne,  1639;  and  by  Bekker,  with  the  Rhetoric,  Ber- 
lin, 1832, 8vo.   Of  the  De  Admirandis  Narrationibtts,  by  Beckmann,  GOttingen,  1786, 4io  ; 
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and  by  Weatermann,  in  the  Paradoxographi  GrtBci,  Brunswick,  1839.  Of  the  (Economic- 
UM,  by  Schneider,  Leipzig,  1815,  8vo  ;  by  Goettliug,  Jena,  1830. 

II.  Theophrastus  {9€6<ppcurTos\^  a  celebrated  Greek  philosopher,  and 
the  successor  of  Aristotle  in  the  Peripatetic  school,  was  a  native  of  Ere- 
sus,  in  Lesbos,'  and  studied  philosophy  at  Athens,  first  under  Plato,  and 
afterward  under  Aristotle.'  He  became  the  favorite  pupil  of  Aristotle, 
who  is  said  to  have  changed  his  original  name  of  Tyrtamus  to  Theo- 
phrastus (or  the  Divine  speziker),  to  indicate  the  fluent  and  graceful  ad- 
dress of  his  pupil  ;*  but  the  story  is  scarcely  credible.  It  is  much  more 
likely  that  the  proper  name  itself,  which  occurs  elsewhere,'  suggested 
the  idea  of  connecting  it  with  the  eloquence  which  so  eminently  distin- 
guished the  Eresian.  Aristotle  named  Theophrastus  his  successor  in  the 
presidency  of  the  Lyceum,  and  in  his  will  bequeathed  to  him  his  library 
and  the  originals  of  his  own  writings.  Theophrastus  was  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor of  his  great  master,  and  nobly  sustained  the  character  of  the  school. 
He  is  said  to  have  had  two  thousand  disciples,  and  among  them  such 
men  as  the  comic  poet  Menander.*  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  kings 
Philippus,  Cassander,  and  F*tolemy,  and  was  not  the  less  an  object  of  re- 
gard to  the  Athenian  people,  as  was  decisively  shown  when  Agonis  ven- 
tured to  bring  an  impeachment  against  him  on  the  ground  of  impiety 
for  he  was  not  only  acquitted,  but  his  accuser  would  have  fallen  a  victim 
to  his  calumny,  had  not  Theophrastus  generously  interfered  to  save  him. 
Nevertheless,  when  the  philosophers  were  banished  from  Athens,  in  B.C. 
305,  according  to  the  law  of  Sophocles,  Theophrastus  also  left  the  city, 
until  Philo,  a  disciple  of  Aristotle,  in  the  very  next  year,  brought  Sopho- 
cles to  punishment,  and  procured  the  repeal  of  the  law.'  From  this  time 
Theophrastus  continued  to  teach  at  Athens  without  any  farther  molesta- 
tion till  his  death.  He  died  in  B.C.  287,  after  having  presided  over  the 
Lyceum  about  thirty-five  years.  His  age  is  diflferently  stated.  Accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  he  lived  eighty-five  years according  to  others, 
one  hundred  and  seven  years.  He  is  said  to  have  closed  his  life  with 
the  complaint  respecting  the  short  duration  of  human  existence,  that  it 
ended  just  when  the  insight  into  its  problems  was  beginning.  The  whole 
population  of  Athens  took  part  in  his  funeral  obsequies.  He  bequeathed 
his  library  to  Neleus  of  Scepsis. 

Theophrastus  exerted  himself  to  carry  out  the  philosophical  system  of 
Aristotle,  to  throw  light  upon  the  difficulties  contained  in  his  books,  and 
to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  them.  With  this  view  ho  wrote  a  great  number  of 
works,  the  main  object  of  which  was  the  development  of  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy.  Unfortunately,  most  of  them  have  perished.  The  following 
are  alone  extant:  1.  Ckaracteres  {'HOikoI  xa/>a«T^p€s),  in  thirty  chapters, 
containing  descriptions  of  vicious  or  ridiculous  characters.  Schneider, 
one  of  the  editors  of  Theophrastus,  has  been  led  to  form  the  opinion  that 
the  "  Characters,"  as  we  now  have  them,  are  only  extracts  from  different 

»  Smilhf  I.  c.  3  strah.,  xiii.,  p.  618.  '  Diog.  Laert.,  v.,  36,  seqq. 

*  Strab.,  I.  c. ;  Ttiog.  Laert.,  v.,  38 ;  Cic.,  Orat.,  19.  *  Steph.,  TTiesaur.  Ling.  GreBc. 

6  Diog.  Laert.,  v.,  36,  seq.  '  fd.  ib. ;  Julian,  V.  H.,  iv.,  19. 

«  Ding.  IjQnt.,  v.,  38  ;  Menag.  ad  Utc.  »  Id.,  v.,  40. 
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moral  wprks  published  by  the  philosophers,  and  extracts,  too,  made  at 
different  times  and  by  different  persons.  This  opinion,  however,  has 
found  many  opponents.  More  unanimity  prevails  among  critics  relative 
to  tlie  spuriousness  of  the  preface.  The  "  Characters"  stand  very  high 
as  a  classic  work,  on  account  of  the  purity  and  precision  of  the  style,  and 
the  exactness  and  fidehty  of  the  portraits.  Among  their  numerous  imi- 
tators, La  Bruy^re  stands  most  conspicuous.  2.  A  Treatise  on  sensuous 
perception  and  its  objects  {Tltpl  al(xdi}<rcm  koI  ala-Brrruv).  3.  A  fragment 
of  a  work  on  metaphysics  (twu  fccra  <l>v(rucd).  4.  On  the  History  of 
Plants  {Utpi  ^vTwv  itrroplas),  in  nine  books,  with  a  fragment  of  a  tenth,  one 
of  the  earhest  works  on  Botany  that  have  come  down  to  us.  As  the 
philosopher  of  Stagira  is  the  father  of  Zoology,  so  is  Theophrastus  to  be 
regarded  as  the  parent  of  Botany.  His  vegetable  physiology  contains 
some  very  just  arrangements  :  he  had  even  a  glimpse  of  the  sexual  sys- 
tem of  plants.  5.  On  the  Causes  of  Plants  {Ufpl  <puTuy  cdnuy),  originally  in 
eight  books,  of  which  only  six  have  come  down  to  us.  It  is  a  system  of 
botanical  physiology.  6.  Of  Stones  {Ufpl  \lea>v).  This  work  proves  that, 
after  the  time  of  Theophrastus,  mineralogy  retrograded.  We  have  also 
other  treatises  of  his  on  Odors,  Wijids,  Propwstics  of  the  Weather^  <Stc.  All 
these  fragments  have  been  preserved  for  us  by  Photius. 

Of  the  earlier  editions  of  the  entire  works  of  Theophrastus  we  may  mention  the  Al- 
dine,  Venice,  1498,  foL  ;  that  of  Basle,  1541,  fol. ;  and  that  by  D.  Heinsius,  Leyden,  1613, 
fol.  Much  superior,  however,  to  the  older  ones  is  that  by  Schneider,  Leipzig,  1816-21, 
5  vols.  8vo,  Still,  this  needs  itself  a  careful  revision,  since  the  piecemeal  manner  in 
which  the  critical  apparatus  came  into  Schneider's  hands,  and  his  own  ill  health,  com- 
pelled him  to  append  supplements  and  corrections,  twice  or  thrice,  to  the  text  and  com- 
mentary. Wimmcr  has  published  the  first  volume  of  a  new  and  much  improved  edition 
of  Theophrastus,  containing  the  history  of  plants,  Breslau,  1842, 8vo.  No  other  volumes, 
however,  have  as  yet  appeared.  Of  the  separate  works,  we  may  mention  the  following 
editions  :  the  Characteres,  by  Needham,  Cambridge,  1712,  8vo ;  by  Fischer,  Coburg,  1763, 
8vo,  one  of  the  best ;  by  Goez,  Nuremburg,  1798, 8vo ;  by  Schneider,  Jena,  1799,  8vo ;  by 
Coraes,  Paris,  1799,  8vo ;  by  Ast,  Leipzig,  1816,  8vo.  The  History  of  Plants,  by  Bodaeus 
A  Stapel,  Amsterdam,  1644,  fol. ;  by  Stackhouse,  Oxford,  1813,  2  vols.  8vo  ;  and  by  Wim- 
mer,  mentioned  above.  On  Stones,  by  De  Laei,  Leyden,  1647,  8vo;  and  by  Hill,  with  an 
English  version  and  notes,  London,  1746,  6vo. 

III.  Stratok  (2T^Tfi>v),*  of  Lampsacus,  a  distinguished  Peripatetic  phi- 
losopher, and  tutor  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  succeeded  Theophrastus  as 
head  of  the  school  in  B.C.  288,  and,  after  presiding  over  it  eighteen  years, 
was  succeeded  by  Lycon.*  He  devoted  himself  especially  to  the  study 
of  natural  science,  wheBce  he  obtained,  or,  as  it  appears  from  Cicero, 
himself  assumed  the  appellation  of  <pv(tik6s  (PhysictLs).  Cicero,  while 
speaking  highly  of  liis  lalents,  blames  him  for  neglecting  the  most  neces- 
sary part  of  his  philosophy,  that  whieh  has  respect  to  virtue  and  morals, 
and  giving  himself  up  to  the  investigation  of  nature.'  In  the  long  list  of 
his  works  given  by  Diogenes,  several  of  the  titles  are  upon  subjects  of 
moral  philosophy,  bpt  the  great  majority  belong  to  the  department  of 
physical  science.  From  the  few  notices  of  his  tenets  which  wo  find  in 
the  ancient  uTiters,  Straton  appears  to  have  held  a  pantheistic  system,  the 
;specific  character  of  which,  however,  can  not  be  determined.    He  seems 

^  Smilh,Du-t.  BiogT,s.v.     »  Dioff.  La/rf.,  v.,  58.     ^  /tcod.  ^u<gnt.,i.,9;  De  Pin.,r.,5. 
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to  lurvd  dBotea  ^  oitiiloiww  of  uy  god  o«t  of  th«  MI«ik(iiiihrono,'aal 
to  li^volieUlliatevoij  panicle  of  inatter  has  aplastleaiidMnuBalpoii^ 

er,  but  without  sensaHpv  ii^  ipMBgence ;  aild  that  life/ sensalioii,  and 
intellect  are  but  forms,  accidents,  ataA^fiholiDai  of  matter^  Some  mod- 
ern writers  haVe  regarded  Straton  as  a  foreninncr  of  Spinoza,  while  oth- 
ers see  in  his  system  an  anticijKitioii  ol"  the  hy|H)lh(  sis  <»f  monads.  He 
has  l)ecn  chartied  with  atheism  by  Cudwurth,  Leibnitz,  Bayle,  and  other 
distill  mil  slied  writers,  and  warmly  delrnded  by  Schlosser,  in  his  S-picilcg-  , 
mm  histunco-pfiilo.sophicum  de  Strafoiir  Lampsdcerio,  Arc,  Vitcmbery^,  ll'ZS, 
4to.  iV)r  an  account  of  the  c-dntrovcrsy  to  which  the  tenets  of  Straton 
l^ave  ^ven  rise  anioiiir  modern  scholars,  the  student  should  consult  Har- 
less,  in  his  edition  of  Fabricius.  Compare,  also,  Nauwerck,  De  SthUom. 
MHiflMmM  ^ Disquts.,  BOfliB,  1836,  8fb^'> 

ThomiilM  gf  the  Petipaletie  oehool  wha  fi^bywed  Theophrastua  and 
MMl^^MMi^f  ^JkntUm  ^  Coo%  0Hto{ti4#,  dM.^  wove  of  laas  km 
,fKMKifBtfy  andTnOeinr  to  klTO  occupied  tbeikiaelTek^  more  Ib  oaiiTjnf  o«t 
«^|IMi9iiBte4oiniaa»r  aai  cownieBtiiig  on  the  vmka;  of  AiMitlo. 
tMbm  was  especially  directed  to  a  popular  rilMritial-  ByBtem  of  Otibica. 
QRie  school  declinod  in  «plendor  and  ininence ;  the  iBore'  abstruse  writ- 
ings of  Aristotle  were  neglected,  because  their  form  was  not  sufhcif^ntly 
pleasinji.  and  the  oasy  superficiality  of  the  school  was  deterred  by  tlie 
dillicnlly  of  unfoldini^  them.  Thus  the  oxpression  of  tlic  master  himself 
respecting  his  writinijs  might  have  been  repeated,  "that  they  had  been 
published,  and  yet  not  published."'  Plxtracts  and  anthologies  arose,  and 
satislied  the  superlicial  w  ants  of  the  school,  while  th<!  works  ol  Aristotle 
himself  were  thrust  into  the  background.  In  Rome,  before  the  time  of 
Cicero,  we  find  only  slender  traces  of  an  acquaintance  With  tho.  Writings 
and  philoaqphical  syatem  of  Aristotlo.  They  only  cams  tiwro  wMi  the 
mpiy  .Of  ApeUioon,  wfaieh  Sulla,  as  we  haTo  aaid,  had  oamodoff  fioB 

X.  THB   STOIC  SCHOOL. 

I.  Zbno  (Z^vwv),^  the  celetested  founder  of  tho  Stoio  philooophy,  was  . 
a  native  of  Citium,  in  Cyprns.  He  began  at  an  early  age  to  study  phi- 
losophy through  the  writings  of  the  Socratics,  which  his  father,  who  was 
a  merchant,  was  accustomed  to  bring  back  from  Athens  when  he  went 
thither  on  trading  voyages.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  thirty  years,  having  been,  while  pursuing  the  vocation  of  his 
father,  shipwrecked  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Pireeeus,'  Zeno  was  led 
to  settle  in  Athens,  and  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of  philos- 
ophy. According  to  some  writers,  he  lost  all  his  property  in  the  sh^»- 
wreck ;  aocording  to  others,  he  still  retained  a  large  IMmo  ;*  but,  whiob* 
over  of  theoe  aeooama  ia  oonreet,  hia  medeocatKm  and  oOntoiiliiiAit  bo< 
oanie  pirairoiliial»  and  araeognltifA  of  hia  virtoea  ah^^ 
lidieule  eftbeoondopoela.  Tho  weakBeaa^  hia  heaHhia  aaid  to  hate 
fat  doteniMiiodhimtoliyeriioiouriy«idaui^  hathiadoairetoiiiaktt 
Idinaelf  independent  of  all  external  curciiunHBiwyMi  ddeiy  led  hun  to 
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Ittaoh  himself  to  the  Cynic  Crates.  In  opposition  to  the  advice  of  Grat^ 
es,  he  studied  under  Stilpo,  of  the  Megaric  school ;  and  he  suhsequently 
received  instruction  from  the  two  other  contemporary  Me^^arics,  Diodo- 
rus  Cronus  and  Phiio,  and  Iroin  the  Academics  Xenocrates  and  Polemo. 
The  period  which  Zeno  thus  devoted  to  study  is  said  to  have  extended 
to  twenty  years.  At  its  close,  and  after  he  had  developed  his  peculiar 
philosoplwcal  system,  he  opened  his  school  in  the  porch  (errocl,  sloa) 
adorned  with  the  paintings  of  Polygnotus,  and  hence  denominated  crrok 
woik'iKtj  {Stoa  Poecile),  which,  at  an  earlier  period,  had  been  a  place  where' 
poets  met.^  Froni  this  place  his  disciples  were  called  9n4iM£,  or  oIIk 
r9ff  0TM9,  that  is,  SKMto,  or  mm  0/  Oe  ponk  They  were  prenoosly 
atyled  Zeaumma. 

Among  the  warm  admirers  of  Zeno  was  Ant^sowu  Gonataa,  king  of 
Macedonia ;  andhe  is  said  also  to  haye  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Egyp- 
tian monarish  Ptolemy.  Much  more  honorable,  however,  was  the  oon% 
denee  and  esteem  which  the  Athenians  showed  toward  him,  stranger  as 
he  was ;  for  alihough  the  well-known  story  that  they  deposited  the  keys 
of  the  Acropolis  with  him,  as  the  most  trustworthy  man,'  may  be  a  later 
invention,  there  seems  no  reason  for  doubting  the  authriilicity  of  the  de- 
cree of  the  people,  by  wliich  a  golden  crown  and  a  public  burial  in  the 
Ceramicus  were  awarded  to  him,  because,  during  his  long  residence  in 
Athens,  by  his  doctrines,  and  his  life  spent  in  accordance  with  them,  he 
had  conducted  the  young  men  who  attached  themselves  to  him  along  the 
path  of  virtue  and  discretion.  The  Athenian  citizenship,  however,  h^  is 
said  to  hate  declined,  that  he  might  not  heoome  imfiiithftd  to  his  natire 
land,  where,  in  return,  he  was  highly  esteemed.  We  do  not  know  the 
year  either  of  Zeno'a  hirth  or  death.  He  is  said  to  have  presided  over 
his  sohocd.  for  fifty-eight  years,  and  to  haTo  died  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
eii^.  Ha  was  stiUaUTe,  according  to  the  ordtnazyaoooimt,  in  B.C.S6a. 

Zeno  wrote  numerous  works ;  but  the  writings  of  Chiysippua  and  the 
later  Stoics  seem  to  have  obscured  those  of  Zeno,  and  even  the  warm 
adherents  of  the  school  appear  seldom  to  have  gone  back  to  the  books  of 
its  founder.  Hence  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  how  much  of  the  later  Stoic 
philosophy  really  belongs  to  Zeno.  His  successors  in  the  vStoic  school 
were  as  follows  :  Cleanthes,  Chrysippus,  Zeno  of  Tarsus,  Dwgeiies  of  Bab- 
ylon, Antiyatcr  of  Tarsus,  Panatius  of  Rhodes,  and  Posidaniws. 

Zeno's  doctrines  were  mainly  directed  to  the  moral  part  of  philosophy, 
and  he  approadied  nearer  to  the  Cynics  than  his  followers.  It  would  ap- 
.  pear,  from  the  fact  of  his  disciples  separating  into  different  parties,  that 
his. system  was  either  not  eom^etdy  deteloped,  or  that  it  possessed  too 
little  oiigintiity  to  nnite  all  hia  foDdwers.  Chrysippus  is  said  to  have 
been  the  one  who  gave  to  the  Stoical  system  its  foil  development,  and 
fixed  its  doctrines ;  and  hffooe  the  aaymg,  '''If  there  had  been  no  Ctssjmp' 
pus,  there  would  have  been  no  Stoa."  The  Stoics  made  three  diviaionB 
'  of  philosophy,  which  Plutarch  ealls  the  Physical,  Ethical,  and  Logical 
iKoyuc6y)j  of  which,  however,  our  word  Logical  is  not  a  translation.  But 
efcer  StoicB  made  dtffereni  divistons.  Tbe  triple  division  was  made  by 
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Zeno  himsetf.  The  logical  part  of  the  Stoical  system  comprehended  their 
metaphysics.  They  made  a  distinction  between  trutli  (aA^eem)  and  true 
(aA.7?6cs) ;  truth  implied  body  (cfiD/ia),  but  true  was  without  body,  and  was 
merely  in  opinion.  They  attributed  to  things  an  absolute  existence  in 
themselves.  Tlieir  system,  so  far  as  we  can  learn  what  it  was,  was  ob- 
scure, and  they  were  certainly  not  well  agreed  among  themselves  on  their 
metaphysical  doctrines.  They  cultivated  logic,  rhetoric,  and  grammar. 
In  their  physical  doctrines  they  assumed  two  first  principles,  the  Active 
and  the  Passive.  The  Passive  was  outr/a,  or  matter,  the  first  substance 
of  which  all  things  were  made ;  the  Active  was  God,  who  was  one, 
though  called  by  many  names.  The  universal  belief  in  a  Deity,  or  in 
many  deities,  they  considered  one  of  the  evidences  of  God's  existence.' 

All  the  universe,  says  Seneca,  according  to  our  Stoical  doctrines,  con- 
sists of  two  things,  cause  and  matter.  The  cause,  which  puts  matter  in 
motion,  is  conceived  as  pervading  it,  but  it  is  rational;  the  motions  pro- 
duced are  not  the  eflect  of  chance,  and  all  the  harmony  and  beauty  of  the 
visible  world  are  a  proof  of  design.  It  followed  from  their  general  doc- 
trines that  the  soul  (v|^yx^i)  corporeal,  for  they  defined  all  things  to  be 
body,  which  produce  any  thing  or  arc  produced.  They  argued  thus  :  noth-  " 
iug  that  is  without  body  sympathizes  with  body,  nor  does  body  sympa- 
thize with  that  which  is  not  body,  but  only  body  with  body.  The  body 
and  the  soul  sympathize,  for  they  arc  botli  bodies.  Death  is  the  separa- 
tion of  the  soul  and  the  body.  The  soul  is  a  spirit  {irvfvfjLa)  that  is  born 
with  us  ;  consequently  it  is  body,  and  it  continues  after  death  ;  still,  it  is 
perishable  ;  but  the  soul  of  all  things,  of  which  the  souls  of  animals  are 
parts,  is  imperishable.  As  to  the  duration  of  the  soul  there  were  differ- 
ent opinions  :  Cleanthes  thought  that  all  souls  lasted  to  the  general  con- 
flagration ;  Clirysippus  thought  that  the  souls  of  the  wise  only  lasted  so 
long.* 

The  ethical  doctrines  of  the  Stoics  have  attracted  most  attention  as 
exhibited  in  the  lives  of  distinguished  Greeks  and  Romans.  To  live  ac- 
cording to  nature  was  the  basis  of  their  ethical  system ;  but  by  this  it 
was  not  meant  that  a  man  should  follow  his  own  particular  nature ;  he 
must  make  his  life  conformable  to  the  nature  of  the  whole  of  things. 
This  principle  is  the  foundation  of  all  morahty  ;  and  it  follows  that  moral- 
ity is  connected  with  philosophy.  To  know  what  is  our  relation  to  the 
whole  of  things,  is  to  know  what  we  ought  to  be  and  to  do.  To  live  ac- 
cording to  nature  is  virtue,  and  virtue  is  itself  happiness.  Every  man 
having  within  himself  a  capacity  of  discerning  and  following  the  law  of 
nature,  has  his  happiness  in  his  own  power,  and  is  a  divinity  to  himself. 
Wisdom  consists  in  distinguishing  good  from  evil.  Good  is  that  which 
produces  happiness  according  to  the  nature  of  a  rational  being.  As  the 
order  of  the  world  consists  in  an  invariable  conformity  to  the  law  of  fate, 
so  the  happiness  of  man  is  that  course  of  life  which  flows  in  an  uninter- 
rupted current  according  to  the  law  of  nature.  Since  those  things  alone 
are  truly  good  which  are  becoming  and  virtuous,  and  since  virtue,  which 
is  seated  in  the  mind,  is  alone  sufficient  for  happiness,  external  things 
«  SmUh,  I.  c.  »  Id.  ib. 
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contribute  nothing  toward  happiness,  and  therefore  are  not  in  themselves 
good.    Tlie  wise  man  will  only  value  riches,  honor,  beauty,  and  other 
external  enjo>Tnents  as  means  and  instruments  of  virtue ;  for,  in  every 
condition,  he  is  happy  in  the  possession  of  a  mind  accommodated  to  na- 
ture.   Pain,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  mind,  is  no  evil.    The  wise 
man  will  be  happy  in  the  midst  of  torture.    All  external  things  are  in- 
different, since  they  can  not  affect  the  happiness  of  man ;  nevertheless, 
some  of  these  are  conducive,  others  unfavorable  to  the  life  which  is  ac- 
cording to  nature,  and,  as  such,  are  proper  objects  of  preference  or  re- 
jection, trpoTrYUfva  fj  &.Troirp<rnyfi^ycu   Every  virtue  being  a  conformity  to 
nature,  and  every  vice  a  deviation  from  it,  all  virtues  and  vices  are  equal.* 
The  Stoics  advanced  many  extravagant  assertions  concerning  their 
wise  man.    For  example,  that  he  feels  neither  pain  nor  pleasure ;  that 
he  exercises  no  pity ;  that  he  is  free  from  faults  ;  that  he  is  divine ;  that 
he  can  neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived ;  that  he  does  all  things  well ; 
that  he  alone  is  noble,  great,  ingenuous ;  that  he  alone  is  free ;  that  he  is 
a  prophet,  a  priest,  a  king,  and  the  like.    These  paradoxical  vauntings 
are  humorously  ridiculed  by  Horace.   In  order,  however,  to  conceive  the 
true  notion  of  the  Stoics  concerning  their  wise  man,  it  must  be  clearly 
understood  that  they  did  not  suppose  such  a  man  actually  to  exist,  but 
that  they  framed  in  their  imagination  an  image  of  perfection,  toward 
which  every  man  should  continually  aspire.    All  the  extravagant  things 
which  are  to  be  met  with  in  their  writings  on  this  subject  may  be  refer- 
red to  their  general  principle  of  the  entire  sufficiency  of  virtue  to  happi- 
ness, and  the  consequent  indifference  of  all  external  circumstances.  It 
is  one  of  the  boasts  of  the  Stoics  that  their  wise  man  is  perfectly  free, 
and  can  do  whatever  he  pleases  without  restraint  or  compulsion ;  and 
yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  they  understood  this  freedom  to 
consist  merely  in  the  superiority  of  virtue  to  all  external  circumstances  ; 
for,  according  to  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Porch,  the  human  mind 
is  bound  by  the  indissoluble  chain  of  nature,  and  subject  to  the  eternal 
law  of  fate  ;  and  all  human  actions  are  a  necessary  consequence  of  that 
order,  by  which  all  beings  in  nature  are  irresistibly  impelled.* 

For  a  fuller  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoics,  the  student  is  re- 
ferred to  the  article  on  Zeno  by  Brandis,  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Biog- 
raphy, and  to  the  works  of  Drucker  {Hist.  Crit.  Pkilosoph.,  pt.  ii.,  book  ii., 
ch.  ix.,  p.  893,  seqq.)  and  Ritter  {Hist.  Philos.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  449,  seqq.y  Eng. 
transl  ). — It  remains  to  give  a  brief  notice  of  Cleanthes  and  Chrysippiu, 
reserving  Panatius  and  Posidonius  for  the  Roman  period. 

II.  Cleanthes  (KAccCv^T/y)*  ^vas  a  native  of  Assos,  in  Troas,  and  born 
about  B.C.  300.  He  entered  life  as  a  boxer,  but  had  only  four  drachmas 
of  his  own  when  he  felt  himself  impelled  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  He 
first  placed  himself  under  Crates,  and  then  under  Zeno,  whose  faithful 
disciple  he  continued  for  nineteen  years.  In  order  to  support  himself  and 
pay  Zeno  the  necessary  fee  for  his  instructions,  he  worked  all  night  at 
drawing  water,  as  a  common  laborer,  in  the  public  gardens ;  but  as  he 
spent  the  whole  day  in  philosophical  pursuits,  and  had  no  visible  means 

»  Eiijxeld,  Hist.  Philos.,  vol.  1.,  p.  346.       »  /j.  a,,^  p.  347.      3  SmUh,  Diet.  Diogr.,  s.  v 
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Of  support,  he  was  summoned  before  the  Areopagus  to  give  an  account 
of  his  manner  of  living.    The  judges  were  so  delighted  by  the  evidence 
of  mdustry  which  he  produced,  that  they  voted  him  ten  min^,  though 
Zcno  would  not  permit  him  to  accept  them.    He  was  naturaUy  slow  but 
his  iron  industry  overcame  aU  difficulties ;  and,  on  the  death  of  Zeno 
Cleanthes  succeeded  him  in  his  school.    He  died  about  B  C  220  at  the 
age  of  eighty,  of  voluntary  starvation.    His  physician  had  recommended 
him  to  abstain  from  food  two  days,  in  order  to  cure  an  ulcer  in  his  mouth 
and  at  the  end  of  the  second  day  he  said  that,  having  now  advanced  so 
for  on  the  road  to  death,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  have  the  trouble  over  again 
He,  therefore,  stiU  refused  aU  nourishment,  and  died,  as  we  have  said  of 
starvation.  ' 

The  names  of  the  numerous  treatises  of  Cleanthes  preserved  by  Dio- 
genes Laertius  present  the  usual  catalogue  of  moral  and  philosophical  sub- 
jects :  iTfpl  &pfTwv,  irtpl  rj^oyris,  xtpl  &c.  A  hymn  of  his  to  Jove  is 
still  extant,  and  contains  some  striking  sentiments.  It  was  edited  by 
Sturz,  1785,  re-edited  by  Merzdorf,  Lips.,  1835. 

The  doctrines  of  Cleanthes  were  almost  exactly  those  of  Zeno  There 
was  a  slight  variation  between  his  opinion  and  the  more  usual  Stoical 
view  respecting  the  immortahty  of  the  soul.  Cleanthes  taught  that  all 
souls  are  immortal,  but  that  the  intensity  of  existence  after  death  would 
vary  according  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  particular  soul,  thereby 
leaving  to  the  wicked  some  appreliension  of  future  punishment;  whereas 
Chrysippus  considered  that  only  the  souls  of  the  wise  and  good  were  to 
survive  death.  Again,  with  regard  to  the  ethical  principle  of  the  Stoics,  " 
"to  live  m  unison  with  nature,"  it  is  said  that  Zeno  only  enunciated  the 
vague  direction,  dfioKoyovfifvus  (vv,  which  Cleanthes  explained  by  the  ad- 
dition of  if  tp{,(ru.  By  this  he  meant  the  universal  nature  of  things, 
whereas  Chr>'sippus  understood  by  the  nature  which  we  are  to  follow,' 
the  particular  nature  of  man  as  well  as  universal  nature.* 

III.  Chrysippus  (XpiaiTiros)  was  born  at  Soli,  in  Cilicia,  B.C.  280. 
When  young,  he  lost  his  paternal  property  and  went  to  Athens,  where  he 
became  the  disciple  of  the  Stoic  Cleanthes.  Disliking  the  academic  skep- 
ticism, he  became  one  of  the  most  strenuous  supporters  of  the  principle 
that  knowledge  is  attainable,  and  may  be  established  on  certain  founda- 
tions. Hence,  though  not  the  founder  of  the  Stoic  school,  he  was  the  first 
who  based  its  doctrines  on  a  plausible  system  of  reasoning,  so  that  it  was 
said,  . as  we  have  already  stated,  that  if  Chrysippus  had  not  existed,  the 
Porch  could  not  have  been.»  He  died  in  B.C.  207,  aged  seventy-three. 
Chrysippus  possessed  great  acuteness  and  sagacity,  and  his  industry  was 
80  great  that  he  is  said  to  have  seldom  written  less  than  five  hundred 
lines  a  day,  and  to  have  left  behind  him  seven  hundred  and  five  works. 
ITiough  none  of  them  are  extant,  yet  numerous  fragments  remain,  which 
have  been  collected  by  Baguet,  Ckrysippi  Vtta  tt  Reltquiisr  Lou- 
vaine,  1822,  4to.  His  erudition  was  profound,  and  he  appears  to  have 
overlooked  no  branch  of  study  except  mathematics  and  natural  philos- 
ophy,  which  were  neglected  by  the  Stoics  tiU  the  time  of  Posidonius. 

'  Diog.  Laert.,  vii.,  sg.  "a  /rf^  vhTlSS.'  " 
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XI.    THE    SKEPTICAL    OR    PYKRUONIC  SCHOOL. 

I.  The  leading  characteristic  of  this  school  was  to  call  in  question  the 
truth  of  t>  very  system  of  opinions  adopted  by  other  sects,  and  to  hold  oo 
other  settled  opimoii  save  that  every  thing  is  uncertain. 

II.  On  account  of  the  similarity  of  the  opinions  of  this  sect  and  those  of 
the  Middle  Academy,  many  of  the  real  followers  of  the  former  chose  to 
eoreen  tbemselTee  from  odium  Igr  •doptmg  the  nape  of  Acftdemkte.  Hie 
founder  of  the  ekeptioal  achool  wis  Py rrbo,  irtieooe  it  has  also  been  called 
thel^honie.'  - 

ILL  Pybbho  (iU^^)  was  a  native  of  Ehs,  in  PeloiNHmeens.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  poor,  and  to  have  IbUowed  at  first  the  profoenkm  of 
a  painter.^  He  is  thep  said  to  have  been  attraoled  to  philoaopiqr  by  the 
writings  of  DemoeritoSi*  to  have  attended  the  lectures  of  Bryson,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Stiipon,  to  have  attached  himself  closely  to  Anaxarchus,  and  with 
him  to  have  joined  the  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great.  During  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  he  dwelt  in  retirement,  and  endeavored  to  render 
himself  independent  of  all  external  circumstances.  His  disciple  Timon 
extolled  his  divine  repose  of  soul,  and  his  indifference  to  pleasure  or  pain.' 
It  is  said,  moreover,  that  his  fellow-citizens,  through  their  admiration 
of  him,  made  him  their  high-priest,  and  erected  a  monument  to  him  after 
his  death  *  The  Athenians  also,  as  we  are  told,  conferred  upon  him  the 
rights  of  citizenship.  These  accounts,  however,  are  to  be  received  with 
great  caution,  since  it  is  highly  improbable  that  a  half-insane  man,  such  as 
bis  biographer  AntigonuA  of  Caiystos  depieta  him,  wndd  ever  have  been 
inyested  with  tiie  high-priesthood,  or  made  an  Athenian  cttiien.  We 
know  little  respeoting  the  principles  of  his  skeptical  philoaephy.  He  as- 
serted Jtbat  certain  knowledge  on  any  subject  was  unattainable,  and  that 
thagmatojbvie^of inanottgbl lobe toleadaviitnonalife.  Itisrelated* 
of  this  philosopher  that  he  acted  upon  his  own  principles,  and  carried  his 
aheptifiiBm  to  such  a  ridioolons  extreme,  that  his  friends,  were  obliged  to 
accon^any  him  wherever  he  went,  that  he  might  not  be  run  over  bgr  ve^ 
hioles,  Or  fall  down  precipices.  Pyrrho  wrote  nothing  except  a  poem  ad- 
dressed to  Alexander,  which  was  rewarded  by  the  latter  in  so  royal  a 
manner,  that  the  statements  respecting  the  poverty  of  the  philosopher's 
mode  of  life  are  not  easily  reconcilable  with  it.  His  philosophical  system 
was  first  reduced  to  writing  by  his  disciple  Timon.  He  reached  the  age 
of  ninety  years,  bat  we  have  no  mention  of  the  year  either  of  his  birth  or 
his  death. 

IV.  Timon  {Tifi»y)*  was  a  native  of  Phlius,  and  flouhshed  in  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Philade^ns,  about  &C.  979,*  and  onward.  Strictly  speak* 
ing,  therelbre,  helielBiigB  to  (ha  succeeding  or  AieaBBodrine  period  of  lit- 
eratnre;  but,  im  his  pecnyareobaeetion  with 'te  eatabibiAmient  of  the 
Pyrritome  sohool,  we  poraftr  considering  him  hero.  He  first  studied  phi- 
^  Besophy  at  Megara,  under  Stiipon;  and  then  returned  home  and  married. 

*  Jd.f  ix.,  65,  seqq. 


*■  Diog.  Laert.t  ix.,  61,  seqq.  *  Id.,  ix.,  60. 

«  FBitMii.,Tl.,  M,  9.  -  •  Btog,  Laert.,  iz^  At* 
'  CSnAin,        JiSriL,  VOL  Ui., «.     979, 97S. 
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He  next  went  to  fUis  witb  his  ^e,  and  heud  Fynbiait  wbgm  teMis 
adopted.    Driven  from  £118  by  straitened  circumstances,  he  spent  some 
time  on  the  Hellespont  and  Propontis,  and  taught  at  Chalcedon,  as  a 

Sophist,  with  such  success  that  he  realized  a  fortune.  He  then  n^nioved 
to  Athens,  where  he  jjas^ed  the  remainder  ol"  hit<  hie,  with  tlie  exception 
of  a  short  rcsidi'iiee  at  rheb(>s.    He  (hed  at  the  a^o,  of  ahiiost  ninety.' 

Tinion  appears  to  have  l»<-eii  eiKhjwed  liy  nature  with  a  powerful  and 
active  mind,  and  with  that  quick  perception  of  the  lollies  of  men  which 
betrays  its  po^ses^sor  into  a  spirit  of  universal  distrust  both  of  men  and 
truths,  so  as  to  make  him  a  skeptic  in  philosophy  and  a  satirist  in  eveiy 
thing.  He  'WPOto  Bumeroos  woika  both  in  pioae.and  poetiy.  Tk»  moat 
oMiiM^ldspDems  were  the  satiric  eompoBitMnaoaUed  fiitt<tfiMkiiV 
».wnnA<#iwuewliM  donbtfid  e^ymoloiar,  but  wbiob  nndoobledljp^Mnbee 
iBiliifti  finiininiitinnn  nf  n  character  at  once  lodinoaB  and  meuiie.  Th* 
niHiMllMLnf  this  qteoiee  of  poetiy  is  ascribed  to  XenophaoM  of  GeloplKNi; 
The  00i  «f  TfaBOtt  were  in  three  books,  fai  tbe  firit  of  which  he  8poiw:iB 
li»««ilf0Vson.  and  the  other  two  were  in  the  form  of  a  diakigoe  between 
tbe  anther  and  Xenophanes  of  Colophon,  in  which  Timon  proposed  quee- 
UonSy  to  which  Xenophanes  replied  at  length.  The  subject  was  a  sar- 
castic account  of  the  tenets  of  all  philosophers,  liviuL'  and  (h^ad — an  un- 
bounded lield  for  skepticism  and  satire.  They  wi'ie  in  liexaineler  verse, 
and,  from  the  way  in  which  they  are  iiieiitioned  by  tiie  ancient  writers, 
as  well  as  from  the  few  Irai^ments  of  tliem  whicli  iiave  come  down  to  us, 
it  is  evident  that  they  were  very  adimrable  productions  of  their  kind. 
The  frafiments  are  colli-eied  l»y  Wolke,  De  Gracorum  SiUis,  Warsaw, 
1820  i  and  by  Paul,  Z>u«er/a^(0  <2e  Sti/u,  Berlin,  IMl. 

m  ffk^^,-'''i^A.'i:  .  —  •  '  '  '  . 

Vim  »i  W./.         -  XII.  THE   IPICUBKAH.  SOHOOf.. 

JiMlttrXjpMtesehool,  80  called  from  its  founder  JB^toifW,'wae  prop- 
il^FVbMM  of  the  Eleatic.  In  strictness,  it  belongs,  like  the  preoeding/ 
MltttftMli  er'Alezaildrine  period ;  bat  it  may  be  more  oooTenisntly  eo*. 
sidmd  In  llMi^fMBent  ptaee. 

n.  EFiOOTHJi  CEirfjtowpoj)'  was  the  son  of  Neodes  and  Charestrata,  and 
was  bom  B.C.  342,  in  the  island  of  Samos,  where  his  father  had  settled 
as  one  of  the  Athenian  clerochi;  but  he  bcloncrcd  to  the  Attic  demus  of 
Gargettns,  and  hence  is  sometimes  called  tiie  Clarpettian.^  At  the  age 
of  eighteen  he  came  to  Athens,  ha\iiii:  siu  iit  the  previous  part  of  his  Ufe 
in  Samos  and  Teos.  ^^'e  are  told  that  lie  had  be<,nm  to  study  philosophy 
when  only  fourteen,  havinix  been  incited  thereto  by  a  desire,  winch  the 
teachers  to  wh<»m  he  had  ajipliiMl  had  failed  to  satisfy,  ol'  understanding 
Hesiod's  description  of  Chaos;  and  that  he  began  with  the  writings  of 
Democritus.  In  Samos,  also,  he  is  said  to  have  -useeiTed  los^ons Hwm 
Pamphilue,  a  follower  of  Plato.  At  tiie  time  wkeB-EphMania  uiivM4n 
Athens,  X^iMilM^waB  tflpddng  in  the  Academy,  and^TheopfarasMlW 
lie  Lycew  ;  aftd'we  maH^W^*^  ^  he  did  not  Hifl  to  airaQ  bimM^ 
o^tbe  tiiijiiifliUiyiiia  eif  inetraeti^  were  thaa -yiHii^  tte  reach.' 
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iiideed,  it  is  aetiuUy  stated  by  Demetrius  MagM  that  Epicurus  was  a 
pnptt  of  Xenoentei.  After  a  short  stay  at  Athens,  owing  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  Lamian  war,  he  went  to  Colophon,  and  subsequently  resided  at 
liytilene  and  Lampsacus,  in  which  places  ho  was  enpraged  for  five  years 
m  teaching  philosophy,  namely,  one  year  in  Mytilene  and  four  years  in 
Lampsacus.  In  B.C.  306,  when  he  had  attained  the  age  of  thirty-five, 
he  again  came  to  Athens,  whore  he  purchased  for  eighty  minm  a  garden 
— the  famous  Kryirot  'ErriKo^pov — in  which  he  established  his  philosophical 
school.  Here  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  surrounded  by  numer- 
ous friends  and  pupils,  and  by  h^liiree.bmliim,  Neoole*,  OktMrnrntf 
and  Aristobulas,  who  likewise  ^voted  themeelTee  to  the  eMy  of  pUM* 
ophy.  His  mode  of  living  was  simple,  teinpente»  and  eheeMi  •  Mt 
aspersions  of  oomic  poets  and  of  later  phileeoiiitem,  wlw  we«e  ejpplM#l* 
bis  doctrines,  and  who  desteibe  him  as  a  person  devoted  to  eeaseid  plois 
ures>  do  not  seem  entitled  to  the  least  eredit  He  took  no  part  in  public 
afiairs.  He  died  in  B.C.  270,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two^  after  a  Umg  and 
painM  illness,  which  he  endured  with  truly  phflosbphio  fttimm  and 
"  courage.* 

Epicurus  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  all  the  an- 
cient Greek  writers.  Diogenes  Laertius,  who  calls  him  iro\vypa<pwTaro5,* 
states  tliat  ho  wrote  about  300  volumes  (Ki\ivdpoi).  His  works,  however, 
are  said  to  have  been  full  of  repetitions  and  quotations  of  authorities.  A 
list  of  the  best  of  his  works  is  given  by  Diogenes,  among  which  we  may 
particularly  mention  the  one  On  Nature  (nc/»lv^^f«f),  in  thirty-seven 
hoehiu  OfhisepistlssyfiHirare  preserved  in  Diogenes.  Thetetisveiy 
briei;  and  was  addressed  Iqp  Eptennu^  just  helm  his  death,  to  Idomen* 
ens.  The  three  oOiers  are  of  far  greater  importanoe:  the  first  of  them  is 
addressed  to  one  Herodotnsi  and  contains  atf  (mtline  of  what  were  termed 
OaNOHto,  and  of  Pkjftki  also;  the  second,  addressed  to  Pythocles, 
opotainshis  theory  abent  meteors ;  and  the  third,  which  is  addressed  to 
MencBcens»  givaa  a  concise  view  of  his  Ethics ;  so  that  these  three  epis- 
tles, the  genuineness  of  which  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  furnish  us  with 
an  outline  of  his  whole  philosophical  system.  They  were  edited  separ- 
ately by  Numberger,  in  his  edition  of  the  tenth  book  of  Diogenes  Laertius, 
Niimberg,  1791,  8vo.  The  letters  to  Herodutus  and  Pythocles  were  edit- 
ed by  Schneider,  Leipzig,  1813,  8vo.  These  letters,  together  with  the 
KiOpicu  56^04^  that  is,  forty-four  propositions  containing  the  substance  of. 
the  ethical  (diiloeophy  of  Epicurus,  which  are  likewise  preserved  in  IX- 
ogenes,  must  he  our  principal  guidea  in  niamlmng  and  judging  of  tiie 
Epienvean  lAtiloaepfaj.  Att  the  other  woifcs  of  EJ^ennis  have  perishedi 
with  the  eiio^ition  of  a  considerable  number  efliagmenfta.  Som^  parte, 
of  the  woKk.lli^  %4fmnt  espesial^  eC  Ihn  aeeond  md  etovemh  booksb 
whieh  treat  of  the  cOmAs,  have  been  found  among  the  rolls  at  Hercula-^ 
neum,  and  are  published  in  Gorsini's  Volumin.  HercuJan.^  vol.  ii.,  Naples, 
1809,  from  which  they  were  reprinted  separately  by  Orelli,  Leipzig,  1818, 
8vo.  Some  fragments  of  the  tenth  book  of  the  same  work  have  been  ed- 
ited  by  Kreyssig,  in  his  Comment,  de  Saliust.  AUtor.  Fragm.,  p.  237,  seigg. 
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If  we  may  judge  of  the  style  of  Epicurus  from  these  few  remains,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  it  is  clear  and  animated,  though  it  is  not  distin- 
guished for  any  other  peculiar  merits. 

Epicurus  divided  the  whole  field  of  knowledge  into  three  parts,  to 
which  he  gave  the  names  respectively  of  Canonics,  Physics,  and  Ethics.^ 
The  first  two  were  subordinate  to  the  third.  The  end  of  all  knowledge, 
of  ethics  directly  or  immediately,  of  canonics  and  physics  indirectly  or 
mediately  through  ethics,  was,  according  to  Epicurus,  to  increase  the 
happiness  of  man.  Canonics,  which  formed  a  subject  altogether  intro- 
ductory both  to  physics  and  ethics,  treated  of  the  means  by  which  knowl- 
edge, both  physical  and  ethical,  was  obtained,  and  of  the  conditions  or 
(as  they  were  called  by  Epicurus)  criteria  of  truth.  These  conditions  or 
criteria  were,  according  to  him,  sensations  {al<rQi\(rfis).,  ideas,  or  imagina- 
tions {"KpoXiiy^us),  and  affections  (ira^).  From  these  three  sorts  of  con- 
sciousness we  get  all  our  knowledge.  What  Epicurus  then  called  canon' 
ics,  viewed  in  relation  to  physics  and  ethics,  is,  when  viewed  absolutely 
or  in  itself,  psychology.  Epicurus  seems  to  have  explained  rightly  the 
dependence  of  ideas  upon  sensations but,  in  accounting  for  sensations, 
he,  like  Democritus,  left  the  path  of  sound  psychology,  and  introduced 
the  fanciful  hypothesis  of  emanations  from  bodies. 

In  the  physical  part  of  his  philosophy  he  followed  the  atomistic  doc- 
trines of  Democritus,  though  priding  himself  on  being  independent  of  all 
his  predecessors.  His  views  are  well  known  from  Lucretius's  poem,  De 
Rerum  Natura.  According  to  Epicurus,  as  also  to  Democritus  and  Leu- 
cippus  before  him,  the  universe  consists  of  two  parts,  matter  and  space, 
or  vacuum,  in  which  matter  exists  and  moves ;  and  all  matter,  of  every 
kind  and  form,  is  reducible  to  certain  indivisible  particles,  called,  from 
this  circumstance,  atoms,  which  are  eternal  in  their  nature.  These 
atoms  moving,  according  to  a  natural  tendency,  straight  downward,  and 
also  obliquely,  have  thereby  come  to  form  the  different  bodies  which  are 
found  in  the  world,  and  which  differ  in  kind  and  shape  according  as  the 
atoms  are  differently  placed  in  respect  of  one  another.  We  obtain  our 
knowledge  and  form  our  conceptions  of  things,  according  to  Epicurus, 
through  €^5(»Ao,  that  is,  images  of  things  which  are  reflected  from  tliem, 
and  pass  through  our  senses  into  our  minds.  Such  a  theory,  however,  is 
clearly  destructive  of  all  absolute  truth,  and  a  mere  momentary  impres- 
sion upon  our  senses  or  feelings  is  substituted  for  it.  But  the  deficiencies 
of  his  system  are  most  striking  in  his  views  concerning  the  gods,  which 
drew  upon  him  the  charge  of  atheism.  His  gods,  like  every  thing  else 
consisted  of  atoms,  and  our  notions  of  them  are  based  upon  the  clStwAo, 
which  are  reflected  from  them  and  pass  into  our  minds.  They  were  and 
always  had  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  happiness,  which  had  not 
been  disturbed  by  the  laborious  business  of  creating  the  world ;  and,  as 
the  government  of  the  world  would  interfere  with  their  happiness,  he  con- 
ceived them  as  exercising  no  influence  whatever  upon  the  world  or  man.* 

His  ethical  theory  was  based  upon  the  dogma  of  the  Cyrenaics,  that 
pleasure  constitutes  the  highest  happiness,  and  must  consequently  be  the 

'  Penny  Cyclop.^  ix.,  p.  472  ^  Diog.  Laert.,  \.,  33.  Smith,  I.  c. 
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end  of  all  human  exertions.  Epicurus,  however,  developed  and  ennobled 
this  theory  in  ;i  miiiuu  r  \vlm-li  constitule.s  ilic  real  int'ril  of  his  pliiloaophy, 
and  whioli  gainud  lor  him  so  many  friends  and  achnirers  both  in  antiquity 
and  HI  modern  times.  lUeasure  with  lam  was  not  a  mere  momentary 
and  transitor}'  sensation,  but  he  conceived  it  as  something  lasting  and 
imperishable,  consisting  in  pure  and  noble  mental  ei^joyments,  that  is,. in 
tnapa^la  and  hmwfa,  or  freedom  irom  pain  and  £pom  all  ia^teeaoea  wliM^ 
diatoib  the  peace- of  our  mind,  and  thereby  our.  happiBBa<|jitiiiaiiii  <h»r 
vaaiilt  of  it.  The  «MMMi«i  btimm,  aocoidiag  to  ^nnii  osmMnjk Mi^j^ 
peace  of  mind ;  and  this  was  haaed  upon  ^pimi^tt,  whioh  ha  daaoqhaCai> 
t|ie  hegbuuDg  of  eir^ry  thing  good,  as  the  origin  of  all  nrtaaa^  and  whid^ 
he  fciwMMiif^  therefore,  occasionally  treated  as  tha  Msbest  good  itself.^ 

The  number  of  pupils  of  Epicurus  was  very  great;  bat  hia  phikiaephy 
received  no  farther  development  at  their  hands,  except,  perhaps,  that  in 
subsequent  times  liis  lofty  notion  of  pleasure  and  happiness  was  re- 
duced to  that  of  material  and  sensual  i)leasurfv  His  immediate  disciples 
adopted  and  followed  his  doctrines  witli  the  most  scrupulous  conscien- 
tiousness. They  were  attached  and  devoted  to  their  master  in  a  manner 
which  has  rarely  been  equalled  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times  Their 
esteem,  love,  and  veneration  for  him  almost  bordered  upon  w  uiahip. 
They  are  said  to  have  committed  his  works  to  memory.  They  had  his 
portrait  engraved  upon  rings  and  drinking  yessels,  androeiebrated  hia 
birth^day  eveiy  year.  Athens  honored  him  with  bronze  atat»ai>qn'^Ki 
notwithstanding  the  eztraordinaiy  demotion  of  his  pupila  anrt'.fiBiiiMla, 
whose  number,  says  Diogenes,  exceeded  that  of  the  populatioiiW  «Ma 
towns,  there  is  no  philosopher  in  antiquity  who  has  been  so  violently  at- 
tacked, and  whoae  ethical  doctrines  have  been  so  much  misunderstood  as 
ijpicunis.  The  oause  of  this  was  partly  a  superficial  knowledge  of  his 
philosophy,  of  which  Cicero,  for  example,  is  truilty  to  a  very  great  extent ; 
and  partly,  also,  the  conduct  of  men  who  called  themselves  Epicureans, 
and  who,  takiiii:  advautaije  of  the  lacility  wiili  which  his  ethical  theory 
was  maih.'  the  handmaid  ol  a  sensual  and  debauched  life,  gave  themselves 
up  to  the  enjoyment  of  sensual  pleasures.  At  Rome,  and  during  the  time 
of  iioman  ascendency  in  the  ancient  world,  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus 
never  took  any  firm  root ;  and  it  is  then  and  there  that,  owing  to  the 
paramount  inftuenoe  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  we  mfet  with  the  bitterest 
antagonists  of  Epicurus.* 

,  IIL  MiTRODpBus  (Hnrp^mpos)  was  the  most  i1intin||iilfjihrdj!lj  Hi  Jiwi 
pies  of  Epicurus.  He  was  a  native,  accord^g  tQ  sgniBTipiiiiMIM 
Lampeacus,  aoeording  to  others,  of  Athens»  and  InreduM^  Spi^fiillMMi 

terms  of  the  dosest  friendship,  neYer  having  lefl  him  froBMiKaJiBie  that 

he  became  acquainted  with  him„  except  for  six  months  on  one  occasion, 
when  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  home.   He  died  in  B.C.  277,  in  the  fifty-third 

year  of  his  age,  seven  years  before  Epicurus,  who  would  have  appointed 
him  his  successor  had  he  survived  him.  He  left  behind  him  a  son  named 
Epicurus,  and  a  daiigiiter,  for  whom  Epicurus  the  elder  provided  by  will 
out  of  the  property  which  he  left  behind  him.  The  philosophy  of  Metro- 
»  Smith,  Lc.  ^  Id.il>.  3  Strab.,  xiii.,  p.  589 ;  Cic.,  2>js^  J^jpg^  v,,  |7. 
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dorus  appears  to  have  been  of  a  more  grossly  sensual  kind  than  that  of 
Epicurus.  Perfect  happiness  he  made,  according  to  Cicero's  account,  to 
tonsist  in  having  a  well-constituted  body,  and  knowing  that  it  would  al- 
ways remain  so.  Diogenes  Laertius  enumerates  several  of  his  works, 
and  Athenseus  makes  mentiou  of  liis  letters.  No  remains  of  liis  writings 
hKwe  come  dowa  to  us.^  ~* 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
FOITRTH  OE  ▲TnaFBRIOD— OMtfdiiMC  . 
MATHBMATIOS: — A8T&OHOHT.— ^MSDIOIK 

I.    MATHEMATICS.  A8TB0N0MY. 

I.  Wb  have  already  made  incidental  mention  of  the  progress  of  mathe- 
matical and  astronomical  knowledge  among  the  Greeks  in  our  accounts 
of  some  of  the  schools  of  ancient  philosophy.  Mathematics,  however, 
were  not  cultivated  as  a  distinct  and  regular  science  until  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Alexandrean  school.  Previously  to  this  period  a  few  individ- 
uals merely  had  distinguished  themselves  by  the  pursuit  of  matliematical  ' 
and  astronomical  knowledge,  of  whom  we  will  now  give  a  brief  notice. 

II.  The  names,  when  arranged  in  dmmological  order,  are,  Hippocraies, 
€f  Chios ;  TkeoiomSf  of  Cjrane ;  Mdrntf  dAXbeta ;  Anhytas,  of  Tiuren- 
torn ;  and  Euiaau^  of  Cnidiu. 

1.  HipfoobXtm  ClmKp^niff),  the  nameMke  of  the  celebrated  pli^yBidaiip 
was  a  natlTe  of  Chiear  and  a  Pythagorean  ghiloai^er,  and  lived  .about 
B.C.  460.  He  is  mentioned  chiefly  as  a  mathematirtitti,  a^d  is  nid  to 
hare  been  the  first  who  reduced  geometry  to  a  regular  system.  He 
seems  to  have  been  also  engaged  in  researches  respecting  the  square  of 
the  circle  ;  but  we  have  no  means  of  judging  accurately  of  his  mathemat- 
ical merits.  Aristotle  states  that  in  every  other  respect  he  was  a  man. 
not  above  mediocrity. 

2.  Theodorus  (e6<i8«poj),  of  Cyreiic,  was  a  Pythagorean  philosopher, 
of  the  age  of  Pericles.  According  to  Proclus,  he  was  a  little  younger 
than  Anaxagoras,'  and  was  eminent  as  a  matliematiciau.  Appulcius^  and 
Diogenes  Laertius*  both  state  that  Plato  went  to  Cyrene  to  study  geom- 
etry under  a  Theodorus  of  that  place,  the  same  probably  with  the  one 
tvfaem  we  aie  Itere  conaidering. 

8.  MsToir  (Mtfnffr)  was  an  astronomer  of  Athens,  who,  in  oonjunctibn 
with  Eootemon,  introdnoed  the  eyde  of  nineteen  yean,  Iqr  which  he  ad- 
jnsted  the  eomse  of  the  spin  and  moon,  sinoe  he  had  observed  that  835 
famar  months  conespond  very  nearly  to  nineteen  solar  years.*  The  com- 
mencement of  this  cycle  has  been  placed  B.C.  432.  We  have  no  details 
of  Meton^s  life,  with  the  exception  that  he  feigned  insanity  to  avoid  sail- 
ing for  Sicily  in  the  ill-fated  expedition  of  which  he  is  stated  to  have  had 
an  evil  presentiment.* 

»  fflwfft,  I.  c.  >  Prod. in  SueUd.  Elem.,  1.  '  Dogm.  Plat.,  lih.  \.,jrro-pe  init. 
«  lNSir*I>Mrt.,Ui.,6.    •  iBliOT,F. J!r.,x.,7 1 Diod. 5k.,xU.,36.    «  MU<in,V. xiii.,  12: 
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4.  Archytas  (*Apx^aj).^  of  Tarenttim,  a  distinguished  Pythagorean 
philosopher,  mathematician,  general,  and  statesman,  probably  lived  about 
B.C.  400  and  onward,  so  that  he  was  contemporary  with  Plato,  whose 
life,  as  we  have  before  stated,  he  is  said  to  have  saved  by  his  influence 
with  the  tyrant  Dionysius.*   Like  the  Pythagoreans  in  general,  he  paid 
much  attention  to  mathematics.    Horace'  calls  him  **  mari^  et  terra  nu- 
meroquc  carentis  arena  Mensorem.''''    He  solved  the  problem  of  the  doub- 
ling of  the  cube,*  and  invented  the  method  of  analytical  geometry.  He 
was  the  first,  also,  who  apphed  the  principles  of  mathematics  to  me- 
chanics.   To  his  theoretical  science  he  added  the  skill  of  a  practical 
mechanician,  and  constructed  v'arious  machines  and  automatons,  among 
which  his  wooden  flying  dove,  in  particular,  was  the  wonder  of  antiquity.* 
He  also  applied  mathematics  with  success  to  musical  science,  and  even 
to  metaphysical  philosophy.    The  fragments  and  titles  of  works  ascribed 
to  Archytas  are  very  numerous,  but  the  genuineness  of  many  of  them  is 
greatly  doubted.    Most  of  them  are  found  in  Stobaeus.    They  have  been 
published  in  part  by  Gale,  Opusc.  Mythol.,  Cambridge,  1671 ;  Amst.,  1688; 
and  more  fully  by  Orelli,  Opusc  Seyitent.  et  Moral.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  234,  seqq. 

5.  EuDoxus  (EWofoy),*  of  Cnidus,  was,  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius, 
an  astronomer,  geometer,  physician,  and  legislator.    It  is  only  in  the  first 
capacity,  however,  that  his  fame  has  descended  to  our  day,  and  he  has 
more  of  it  than  can  be  justified  by  any  account  of  his  astronomical  sci- 
ence now  in  existence.    As  the  probable  introducer  of  the  sphere  into 
Greece,  and  perhaps  the  corrector,  upon  Egyptian  information,  of  the 
length  of  the  year,  he  enjoyed  a  wide  reputation.    According  to  Dioge- 
nes Laertius,'  Eudoxus  went  to  Athens  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  (he 
had  been  the  pupil  of  Archytas  in  geometry),  and  heard  Plato  for  some 
months,  struggling  at  the  same  time  with  poverty.    Being  dismissed  by 
Plato,  but  for  what  reason  is  not  stated,  his  friends  raised  some  money, 
and  he  sailed  for  Egypt,  with  letters  of  recommendation  to  Nectanabis, 
who,  in  his  turn,  recommended  him  to  the  priests.    With  them  he  re- 
mained sixteen  months,  with  his  chin  and  eyebrows  shaved.    After  a 
time  he  came  back  to  Athens,  with  a  band  of  pupils,  having  in  the  mean 
time  taught  philosophy  in  Cyzicus,  on  the  Propontis.    The  fragmentary 
notices  of  Eudoxas  are  numerous.    Strabo  mentions  him  frequently,  and 
states  that  the  observatory  of  Eudoxus  at  Cnidus  was  existing  in  his 
time,  from  wliich  he  was  accustomed  to  observe  the  star  Canopus  so 
that  Eudoxus,  before  returning  to  Athens,  must  have  spent  some  time 
also  in  his  native  place.    Strabo,  moreover,  informs  us  that  he  remained 
in  Egypt  thirteen  years  (diflfering  in  this  from  Diogenes),  and  attributes 
to  him  the  introduction  of  the  odd  quarter  of  a  day  into  the  value  of  the 
year.    Seneca  states  that  he  first  brought  the  motions  of  the  planets  (a 
theory  on  this  subject)  from  Egypt  into  Greece.    Aristotle'  says  that  he 
made  separate  spheres  for  the  stars,  sun,  moon,  and  planets.  According 
to  Archimedes,  he  made  the  diameter  of  the  sun  nine  times  as  great  as 

»  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  »  Diog.  Ijoert.,  viii.,  79,  seqq.  3  Od.,  i.,  28, 1. 

♦  Vitruv.,  ix.,pr<e/.  *  Cell.,  x.,  12.  *  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 

'  Diog.  iMert.y  iii.,  8<i,  seqq.         «  Strab.,  xvii.,  p.  806.  »  Metapk.,  xii.,  8. 
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fkat  of  the  moon.  VltniTiiis  sttrilNiteB  to  hhn  Obtb  fanroliw  of  a  itlir 

dial  . 

But  dll  we  potSAfeJf  know  of  Endozas  is  from'  the  poem  of  Antns, 
and  the  eommentaiy  of  Hipparchus  upon  it.  From  tins  oommentaiy  we 
learn  that  Aratus  was  not  himself  an  observer,  but  was  merely  tlle'¥eni- 

iier  of  the  ^aivSfifva  of  Eudoxus,  of  which  Hipparchus  has  preserved  frag- 
ments for  comparison  with  the  version  of  Aratus.  Tlie  result  is,  that 
though  there  were  hy  no  means  so  many  or  so  prf  at  errors  in  Eudoxus 
as  in  Aratus,  yet  the  opinion  which  must  be  fonned  of  the  work  of  the 
former  is,  that  it  was  written  m  the  rudest  state  of  the  science  hy  an  ob- 
server who  was  not  very  competent  even  to  the  task  of  looking  at  the 
risings  and  settings  of  the  stars.  Delambre^  has  given  a  full  account  of 
the  comparison  made  by  Hipparchus  of  Aratus  #ith  Eudoxus,  and  of  both 
wfOklilimn  obserrations.  He  can  not  tningUmoeiflo  think  that  Bo* 
dflkoa  l^ew  any  ihhig  of  geometry  (though  it  ie  on  record  tiial  he  wrote 
geomettleal  works),  m  spite  of  the  pffaises  of  PMoioa,  Ciem>  Ptolemy; 
S^ttos'lSmpiricns  (who  plaees  him  with  Htpparehna),  and  others.  Bii- 
ddacoa,  as  cited  by  Hippardraa,  neither  itSkB  film  a  geometer,  nor  Uke  a 
person  who  had  seen  the  heavens  he  describes :  a  had  globe,  eonstraoted 
some  centuries  before  his  time  in  Egypt,  might,  for  any  thing  that  appean^, 
have  been  his  sole  authority.  But  supposing,  which  is  likely  enough,  that 
he  was  the  first  who  brought  any  globe  at  all  into  Greece,  it  is  not  much 
to  be  wondered  at  that  his  reputation  should  have  been  magnified.  Eu- 
doxus is  said  to  have  written  several  works,  but  none  of  them  have  come 
down  to  us.  ' 

iL  HBDioina.' 

I.  The  earliest  records  of  the  practice  of  medicine  are  extremely  ob« 
scare.  Among  the  Jews,  it  appears  to  have  been  entirely  confined  to  the 
priests,  and  the  whole  art  seems  to  have  consisted  in  the  preventioB  of 
oontagion  by  isolation  and  eleanlineib»  and  the  admSnlstmtion  of  a  Ihw 
nncertain  remedies.  Hie  Egyptians,  aocerdingto  the  aeooont  of  Herod- 
odotus,  most  have  made  some  little  progrosa;  caOiartios  and  emettea 
trere  well  known  to  ttiem,  and  mndi  nsed ;  and  tacki  was  the  snhdivieiOii  . 
of  labor,  that  there  were  physicians  for  every  separate  complaint :  some 
for  the  eyes,  others  for  the  head,  others  for  the  teeth,  others  for  the  ab- 
dominal parts,  and  others  for  diseases  which  did  not  manifest  themselves 
by  any  outward,  visible  symptoms.'  It  appears,  however,  that  in  the 
time  of  Darius  Hystaspis  the  Greeks  possessed  more  skill  than  the  Egyp- 
tians.* The  Greeks  probably  derived  their  knowiedgo  of  medicine,  with 
that  of  many  other  arts,  from  Egypt,  whence,  according  to  one  account, 
the  centaur  Chiron,  who  plays  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  some  of  their  le- 
gends, is  said  to  have  introduced  it  among  them.  " 
^  n.  JEbcvlaftvb  {*AffKkriiri6s),  the  pupil  of  Chiron,*  so  mtioh  improved 
tfie  heaUng  art  that  he  was  deified ;  and  his  sons,  BCacraoit  and  PonA* 

'  Hiat.  Aatr.  Anc.,  vol.  i.,  p.  107.  ^  Penny  Cyc/op.,  xt.,  p.  57. 

*  Hmnf.,  U.,  84.  «  ltf.,ltl^in. 

•  Fmmm.,  iL,  it,  6 ;  JjmOmIL,  1U.»  10b  a. 
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uKivs,*  ■flcicrtiiiinifld  the  Qrecum  amy  to  the  siege  of  TVoy.  From  cir^ 
omnstaaces  mentioned  in  the  Iliad,  it  wonld  appear  that  their  practice 
was  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  treatment  of  wounds,  and  that  charms 
and  incantations  formed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  means  which  they 
employed.  Ttie  descendants  of  ^Esculapius,  as  they  called  themseives, 
but,  in  reahty,  an  order  or  caste  of  priestJi,  under  the  name  o(  Asclepiada 
('Ao-KAT^TTidficu),  were  for  many  years  the  chief  praetiiioners  of  medicine, 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  healing  art  was  thus,  for  a  long  period,  inti- 
mately connected  with  religion.  This  knowledge,  in  fact,  was  regarded 
as  a  sacred ^ecret,  which  was  transmitted  from  father  to  son  in  the  &m- 
Uies  of  the  AMcUpiaim, 

ILL  In  the  sistthoeiitiiiy  helm  the  Chiistiaaer^ 
eeieiioes,  began  to  be-raoie  phitosofihioaUy  studied  in  Greece,  and  among 
the  fiist  of  those  who  devoted  much  of  their  time  to  the  inTestigation  of 
the  stmetore  and  Ihnctions  of  the  animal  body  may  be  ranked  ^rthago- 
ras.  Demoentns  and  Heraclitus  appear  also  to  have  added  considerably 
both  to  anatomy  and  to  practical  medicine,  and  tb^  contemporary  He- 
rod icus  first  introduced  the  practice  of  gymnastic  exercises,  which  after- 
.  ward  formed  so  large  a  part  of  medical  treatment.  But  the  most  reniar]fr> 
able  man  in  the  history  of  Grecian  medicine  was  Hippocrates.' 

IV.  HippocR.\TEs  ('imroAcpaTTjj)'  was  born  in  the  island  of  Cos,  about 
B.C.  460.  He  belonged  to  the  caste  or  order  of  the  Asclepiadaj,  and  was 
the  son  of  Heraclides,  wlio  was  also  a  physician.  Ho  was  instructed  in 
medical  science  by  his  father  and  by  Herodicus,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
been  also  a  pupil  in  rhetoric  of  Gorgias  of  Leontini.  He  WTote,  taught, 
and  piaetioed  his  profeasion  at  home ;  trayeUed  in  different  parts  of  the 
continent  of  Greece ;  and  died  at  Larissa,  in  Thessaly,  about  B.0. al 
the  age  .of  108.  He  had  two  sons,  Thessalus  and  Draoon,  and  a  son-in- 
law,  Fto^ybus,  all  of  whom  followed  the  same  profession,  and  who  are 
supposed  to  have  been  the  authors  of  some  of  the  woriu  in  the  Hippo- 
eiatie  e^ction.  These  are  the  only  certain  fiicts  which  we  know  re- 
speoting  the  life  of  Hippooiates;  but  tb  these  later  writers  have  added  a 
large  collection  of  stories,  many  of  which  are  clearly  (abulous.  Thus 
he  is  said  to  have  stopped  the  plague  at  Athens  by  burning  fires  through- 
out the  city,  by  suspoiidiniT  chaplets  of  flowers,  and  by  the  use  of  an  an- 
tidote, the  compiKsition  of  whicii  is  preserved  by  Joannes  Actuarius.  It 
is  also  related  that  Artaxerxes  Longimauus,  king  of  Persia,  invited  Hip- 
pocrates to  come  to  his  assistance  during  a  time  of  pestilence,  hut  that 
Hippocrates  refused  his  request  on  the  ground  of  his  being  the  enemy  of 
his  country. 

The  writings  whidi  hsTe  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Hip- 
pocrates were  oomposed  by  several  di^rent  persons,  and  are  of  veiy 
diflereut  merit.  They  are  more  than  slzty  in  number,  but  of  these  only 
a  fbw  are  oertaidly  genuine.  These  few  are  as  foDowa:  I,  TSftytmorucSw, 
Pratwiiones  or  Prog»o9iiam.  ft.*A/^opifffulfApkori$mi,  8.  *Bvi>i|^i(Mr  BijBoUa, 
De  Morbis  Popularihus  (or  Epidemiorum).    4.  ITepl  Aio/nyT  *0{^y,  Tie  Raii- 

I  B.,  U.,  7S1 1  ty,,  194;  xt,  US.  •  Awv  Cf^,  ^ 

>  Crwsiffl,  to'Mtt,  INcf.  JM«0r., «.  v. 
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one  victus  in  Marbis  AcutiSy  or  De  Diata  Acutorum.  5.  Utpi  *A€pwv,  "TZdruy, 
TiiirQyv^  De  AerCy  Aquis,  et  Locis.  6.  Uepl  run/  iv  Kf<pa\^  rpa>tiar<DVy  De  Cap- 
itis Vulneribus.  Some  of  the  other  works  were  perhaps  written  by  Hip- 
pocrates, but  the  great  majority  were  composed  by  his  disciples  and  fol- 
lowers, many  of  whom  bore  the  name  of  Hippocrates.  The  work  by 
which  Hippocrates  is  most  popularly  known  is  the  one  termed  *A<popiafioif 
or  Aphorisms,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  the  production  of  his  old 
age.  It  consists  of  extracts  from  his  other  works,  to  which  were  after- 
ward added  other  sentences  taken  from  later  authors. 

Hippocrates  is  mentioned  or  referred  to  by  no  less  than  ten  persons 
anterior  to  the  foundation  of  the  Alexandrean  school,  and  among  them  by 
Aristotle  and  Plato.  At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  great  Alexan- 
drean library,  the  different  treatises  which  bear  the  name  of  Hippocrates 
were  diligently  sought  for  and  formed  into  a  single  collection  ;  and  about 
this  time  commences  the  series  of  commentators,  which  has  continued 
through  a  period  of  more  than  two  thousand  years  to  the  present  day. 
The  first  person  who  is  known  to  have  commented  on  any  of  the  works 
of  the  Hippocratic  collection  is  Herophilus,  who  lived  at  Alexandrea  un- 
der the  first  Ptolemy.  The  most  ancient  commentary  still  in  existence 
is  that  on  the  treatise  "  De  Arlicxdis,'"  by  Apollonius  Citiensis.  By  far 
the  most  voluminous,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  far  the  most  valuable 
conmientaries  that  remain,  are  those  of  Galen,  who  wrote  several  works 
in  illustration  of  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  besides  those  which  we  now 
possess.  The  other  ancient  C4)mmentaries  that  remain  are  those  of  Pal- 
ladius,  Joannes  Alexandrinus,  Stephanus  Atheniensis,  Meletius,  Theoplii- 
lus  Protospatharius,  and  Damascius  ;  besides  a  spurious  work  attributed 
to  Oribasius,  a  glossary  of  obsolete  and  difficult  words  by  Erotianus,  and 
some  Arabic  commentaries  that  have  never  been  published.  The  WTit- 
ings  of  Hippocrates  were  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  the  ancient  Greek 
and  Latin  physicians,  and  most  of  them  also  were  translated  into  Arabic. 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  however,  they  were  not  so  much  studied  as  those  of 
some  other  authors,  whose  works  are  of  a  more  practical  character,  and 
better  fitted  for  being  made  a  class-book  and  manual  of  instruction.  In 
more  modern  times,  on  the  contrary,  the  works  of  the  Hippocratic  collec- 
tion have  been  valued  more  according  to  their  real  worth,  while  many  of 
the  most  popular  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  have  fallen  into  complete 
neglect.^ 

Hippocrates  divides  the  causes  of  disease  into  two  principal  classes ; 
the  one  comprehending  the  influence  of  seasons,  climates,  water,  situa- 
tion, &c.,  and  the  other  consisting  of  more  personal  and  private  causes, 
such  as  result  from  the  particular  kind  and  amount  of  food  and  exercise 
in  which  each  separate  individual  indulges  himself  The  modifications 
of  the  atmosphere,  dependent  on  different  seasons  and  climates,  is  a  sub- 
ject which  was  successfully  treated  by  Hippocrates,  and  which  is  still 
far  from  being  exliausted  by  all  the  researches  of  modem  science.  He 
considered  that  while  heat  and  cold,  moisture  and  dryness,  succeeded 
one  another  throughout  the  year,  the  human  body  underwent  certain 

'  (irernhUl,  I.  r. 
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analogous  chanires,  which  influrnced  the  diseases  of  tho  poriod ;  and  on 
this  basis  was  founded  the  doctrine  of  pathological  constitutions,  corre- 
sponding to  particular  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  so  that,  whenever 
the  year  or  the  season  exhibited  a  special  character  in  wliich  such  or  such 
a  temperature  prevailed,  those  persons  who  were  exposed  to  its  influence 
were  affected  by  a  series  of  disorders  all  bearing  the  same  stamp.  How 
[Mainly  the  same  idea  runs  through  the  ObsennUiones  MeeUca  of  Syden- 
haln,  the  *<  Gnglidi  Hippoeretee,**  need  not  be  pointed  out  to  liioee  irtio 
•re  at  aU  ftmfliur  with  lUB  wofke.'  ThebeKef  intlA^illiieaee'«liiAi^ 
ferent  cUmatee  exercise  on- the  human  frame  follbwi  natunigrtiSMB^ 
theoiy  just  mentkMied ;  for,  in  ftot,  a  ^muOe  may  be  oonaldaMaeae^ 
ing^more  than  a  pernumeni  Muom,  whoee  eflbota  may  be*  aiq^eiaii 
mote  powerful,  inaamncii  as  the  cause  is  ever  at  work  upon  mankind. 
Accordingly,  Hippocrates  attributes  to  climate  both  the  confoimatiOD  of 
the  body  and  the  disposition  of  the  mind — indeed,  almost  every  thing; 
and  if  the  Greeks  were  found  to  be  hardy  freemen,  and  the  Asiatics  ef- 
feminate slaves,  he  accounts  for  the  difierenoe  of  their  characters  by  that 
of  the  climates  in  which  they  lived.* 

With  respect  to  the  second  class  of  causes  producing  disease,  he  at- 
tributed all  sorts  of  disorders  to  a  vicious  system  of  diet,  which,  whether 
excessive  or  defective,  he  considered  to  be  equally  injurious;  and  in  the 
same  way,  he  supposed  that  when  bodily  exereiae  was  either  too  much 
hidfilged  or  entirely  neglected,  the  health  was  equally  likely  to  soBbf- 
ttough  by  diflbrent  forme  of  diwaae.  Into  all  the  minntus  of  the  Hn^ 
moral  l*athoibgy^'(as  it  wae  called),  whidi  kepit  ite  giowid  in  Enrope  an 
IbepreYaiiingdoetrine  of  all  the  medioal  eeete  fbr  more  tlian  twenty  ee»- 
tnriee,  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  here.  It  will  be  snttdent,  how- 
ever, to  remaik,that  the  four  flidda  or  hnraors  of  the  body  (blood,  fAlogm^ 
yellow  bile,  and  black  bile)  were  supposed  to  be  the  primary  seat  of  dis- 
ease ;  tliat  health  was  the  result  of  the  due  combination  (or  cront)  of 
these,  and  that  when  this  crasis  was  disturbed,  disease  was  the  conse- 
quence ;  that  in  the  course  of  a  disorder  which  was  proceeding  favorably, 
these  humors  underwent  a  certain  change  in  quality  (or  coction),  which 
was  the  sign  of  returning  health,  as  preparing  the  way  for  the  expulsion 
of  the  morbid  matter,  or  crisis;  and  that  the  se  crises  had  a  tendency  to 
oeenr  at  certain  stated  periods,  which  were  hence  called  critical  days  * 
.  The  medical  practice  of  Hippocrates  was  cautious  and  feeble,  so  much 
ao  tet  he>wafl  In  after  timea  reproached  witii  letting  his  patienta  die,  by 
doing  nothing  to  keep  them  aKre.  It  conaiated  diiedy  in  watching  the 
oper^tiona  of  nature)  end  pvomoting  the  eritieal  eraeuatioaa  mentioned 
above ;  ao  that  attention  to  diet  and  regimen  wito  the  principal  and  often 
the  only  reme^  which  he  ompiKqFed.  Several  hnndred  enbataneea  have 
been  enumerated  which  are  used  medicinal  In  diffinrent  parts  of  the 
Hippocratic  collection ;  of  these,  hv  far  the  greater  portion  belong  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  as  it  would  be  in  vain  to  look  for  any  traces  of  olienih 
istry  in  these  early  writings.  In  surgery  he  is  the  author  of  the  firequent- 
^  quoted  maxim,  that  "  what  can  not  be  cured  by  medicine  is  cured  by 
*■  GreenkUl,  Lc.  *  M.  #.  - 
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the  knife,  and  what  can  not  be  cured  by  the  knife  is  cured  by  fire."  The 
anatomical  knowledge  displayed  in  different  parts  of  the  Hippocratic  col- 
lection is  scanty  and  contradictory,  so  much  so,  that  the  discrepancies  on 
this  subject  constitute  an  important  criterion  in  deciding  the  genuineness 
of  the  different  treatises.^ 

With  regard  to  the  personal  character  of  Hippocrates,  though  he  says 
little  or  nothing  about  himself,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  drawing  cer- 
tain conclusions  from  the  characteristic  passages  scattered  tliroughout 
his  writings.  He  was  evidently  a  person  who  not  only  had  had  great 
experience,  but  who  also  knew  how  to  turn  it  to  the  best  account,  and 
the  number  of  moral  reflections  and  apophthegms  that  we  meet  with  in 
his  pages,  some  of  which  (as,  for  example,  "  Life  is  short,  and  Art  is 
long")  have  acquired  a  sort  of  proverbial  notoriety,  show  him  to  have 
been  a  profound  thinker.  He  appears  to  have  felt  the  moral  obligations 
and  responsibilities  of  his  profession,  and  often  tries  to  impress  upon  his 
readers  the  duties  of  care  and  attention,  and  kindness  toward  the  sick, 
saying  that  a  physician's  first  and  chief  consideration  ought  to  be  the  re- 
storing of  his  patient  to  health.  The  style  of  the  Hippocratic  writings, 
which  are  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  is  so  concise  as  to  be  sometimes  extremely 
obscure  ;  though  tliis  charge,  which  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Galen,  is  oft- 
en brought  too  indiscriminately  against  the  whole  collection,  whereas  it 
applies,  in  fact,  especially  only  to  certain  treatises,  which  seem  to  be 
merely  a  collection  of  notes,  sucli  as  De  Humoribus,  De  Alimento,  De  Offici- 
na  Mediciy  &c.  In  those  writings,  which  are  universally  allowed  to  be 
genuine,  we  do  not  find  this  excessive  brevity,  though  even  these  are,  in 
general,  by  no  means  easy.'* 

BDITIOIfS,  ETC.,  OF  HIPPOCRATES. 

The  works  of  Hippocrates  first  appeared  in  a  Latin  translation  by  Fabius  Calvus, 
Rome,  1525,  fol.  The  first  Greek  edition  is  the  Aldine,  Venice,  1526,  ft)l.,  which  was 
printed  from  MSS.,  with  hardly  any  correction  of  the  transcriber's  errors.  The  first 
edition  that  had  any  pretensions  to  being  called  a  critical  edition  was  that  by  Hieron. 
Mercurialis,  Venice,  1588,  fol.,  Greek  and  Latin  ;  but  this  was  much  surpassed  by  that 
of  Fo^sius,  Frankfort,  1595,  fol.,  Greek  and  Latin,  which  continues  to  the  present  day  to 
be  the  best  complete  edition.  Van  der  Linden's  edition,  published  at  Leyden,  1665,  2 
vols.  8vo,  Greek  and  Latin,  is  neat,  and  commodious  for  reference,  from  his  having  di- 
vided the  text  into  short  paragraphs.  Chartier's  edition  of  the  works  of  Hippocrates  and 
Galen,  Paris,  1639-79, 13  vols,  fol.,  is  also  a  very  useHil  and  neat  one.  It  contains  the 
whole  of  the  works  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  mixed  up  together,  and  divided  into  thir- 
teen classes,  according  to  tho  subject-matter.  This  vast  work  waa  undertaken  by  Ren6 
Chartier  (Reytatus  Charteriua),  a  French  physician,  who  published  in  1633  (when  he  had 
already  passed  his  sixtieth  year)  a  programme,  entitled  Index  Operum  Oaleni,  qxus  Lot- 
mig  duntaxat  typis  in  lucem  edita  sunt,  &c.,  begging  the  loan  of  such  Greek  MSS.  as  he 
had  not  an  opportunity  of  examining  in  the  public  libraries  of  Paris.  The  first  volume 
appeared  in  1639 ;  but  Chartier,  ailer  impoverishing  himself,  died  in  1654,  before  the 
work  was  completed :  the  last  four  volumes  were  published  adcr  his  death,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  son-in-law,  and  the  whole  work  was  at  length  finished  in  1679,  forty  years 
after  it  had  been  commenced.  This  edition  contains  a  Latin  translation  and  a  few  notes 
and  various  readings.  It  is,  however,  very  tax  from  what  it  might  have  been,  and  its 
critical  merits  are  very  lightly  esteemed.  An  edition  of  Hippocrates  has  also  been  given 
by  Riihn,  in  his  collection  of  the  works  of  the  Greek  medical  authors,  Leipzig,  162*5-27, 

1  Grecnhill,  I.e.  »  Id.  lb. 
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S  vols.  8vo,  tke  whole  coltoctluu  being  in  twenty-«ight  volumes.   Kaim'a  edition,  how- 
r^few  ^vwy  mall  eUUns  to  real  ertUeel  iMrtt,  to  prtwilyat  atiOHnii  |ikit^-«m> 

form,  the  reprint  of  Ackermann*8  Histor.  Liter.  Hipporr.  (from  Huies'a  edi- 
tion of  Fnbricins'H  Hibliothern  (;r<t-'-a)  in  the  first  volume,  aiul  the  notioiiiK  on  each  p>age 
the  corresponding  pagination  of  the  editions  of  FoiJsitia,^ Chartier,  and  Van  der  Linden. 
9y  ftr  thi  beat  edition,  howerer,  in  erery  respect,  is  om  uMA  li  -Mwr'li  llM'iiNipafi  of 
.yiMleation  at  Paris,  under  the  superintendence  of  E.  Llttri,  of  which  the  first  volume 
appeared  in  1839,  an»l  the  seventh  in  IBM).  It  contains  a  new  text,  founded  upon  a  colla- 
tion of  ttie  MS^.  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Taris ;  a  French  trauslaltoa,  an  interesting  and 
learned  general  innodnetlttB,  iod  a  eoplpoa  argummt  prtilzed  to  eaeh  trMdse,  togeAer 
Willi  nuMwmaa  aeleiitllle  ini  pUMogleal  noiea.  H  is  a  work  quite  indispensahle  to 
erery  physician,  critic,  and  pliilolo^st  who  wishes  to  study  in  ilt  tail  tho  works  of  the 
Uippocratic  collectiuu,  and  it  has  already  done  much  wore  toward  bcttling  the  text  than 
any  edition  that  has  preceded  it ;  but  it  the  aame  ttma  it  iMHiC  not  be  ooneetf  ed,  that  the 
editor  doai  not  alwnyo  ooom  to  have  made  the  beat  voe  ofthe  mate^ala  that  he  haa  had 
at  liis  command,  and  that  the  classical  reader  ran  not  help  now  and  then  noticing  a 
manifest  want  of  a  critical,  and  even  at  times  of  grammatical  8cholarahip.i 

Ofaone  ofthe  separate  works  we  may  notice  the  following  editiona:  iVogfnoslKa,  in 
'OraelEf  with  a  Prenoh  tranalttlon,  notao,  dke.^  by  If.  Do  Merey,  Paris,  1815,  ISmo.  4li*> 

orismi,  In  Greek,  with  a  French  translation,  notes,  &c.,  by  M.  IH-  Mercy,  Paris,  IHll, 
8vo;  by  Hecker,  Greek  and  Latin,  Berlin,  1822,  12nio ;  by  De  Uergen,  Greek  and  LatiQi 
Leipzig,  1841,  8vo;  by  Menke,  in  Greek,  with  u  German  version,  Bremen,  1844, 
Mriitmia,  in  Qraa>,withaFfgnehyorolo»,BOteo,  M.Pa  jfawy^flrtn,  I8lft»8y ; 

by  Freind,  Greek  and  Latin,  London.  1717,  4tO.  De  Di^ff'i  Arn'  >rum.  in  Greek,  with  a 
French  version,  notes,  Ac,  by  M.  Tie  Mercy.  Paris.  181'',  i  Jino.  De  Acre,  Aquia  et  Locis, 
in  Greek,  with  a  French  version,  notes,  &c.,  by  Coraes,  Pans,  1800, 2  vols.  12mo ;  by  M. 
Do  VKif,  Porta,  1818,  tSmo ;  by  Peteraen,  Hamburg,  18tS,'8m  - 

Amotlgthe  great  number  of  works  published  nn  the  subject  of  the  Hlppocratic  coUeo- 
tton/or  as  aids  for  thei)eriisal  of  Hippocrates,  may  be  mentioned  Fofsii  (Eronoinia  Hip- 
poonttia,  a  very  copious  and  learned  IcAicoti  lu  Hippocrates,  published  in  folio,  Frank> 
fort,  ism,*  and  Genera,  lOOS;  Sprengel,  Apt^»gie  de»  H^pMr.  wmT  arfUr  €tnmi§itm, 
Leipzig,  1769, 1793,  2  vols.  8vo ;  Ermnrius,  De  Hippocr.  doctrina  a  Progiwstice  ortunda, 
Leyden.  1832,  4to ;  Ilondart.  Elmlis  Jft.stor.  ct  (  rit.  sur  la  vir  et  la  doctrine  d' Hippocrate, 
Paris,  1836,  8vo ;  Petersen,  Hippocr.  tiornine  qtue  circum/truntur  serif  tOy  ad  temporis  rati- 
<mm  disponta,  Hamburg,  1839, 4to ;  Meixner,  JVinie  Prikfung  der  AtdMtUmd  Rrihejblg* 
MSmmtlicker  Schriften  Hippokr.,  Miinchen,  1836, 1837,  8vo. 

1  GrtetUaU;  Smith,  DkL  Biogr^  ». «.  JQlppowilOO*  -  y  j^irTUi4tfi  ' 
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CHAPTER  XXXVU.        '  ' 
HFTH  OIL  ALBZANDBINB  PXRIQD. 
IirTBODVOVO«T  BBHASKf.^ 

L  Tbb  Fifth  or  Alexandrine  period  of  Greek  literature  may  be  dated  ^ 
tnm  the  fimndatimi  of  Alexandiea,  and  ends  with  the  fall  of  the  Gneieb-' 
i^gyptian  empire  under  the  power  of  Rome.  We  have  already,  in  a  few 
instanoes,  anticipated  the  oommenoement  of  this  period,  eapeciaUy  as 
regards  the  snhjeet  of  Grecian  philosophy,  though  not,  it  is  hoped,  to.  such  . 
a  ^gree  as  at  aO  to  mar  the  leading  featuirais^of  oar  anangement 

n.  In  the  previous  period,  Athens,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  chief  se^ 
of  letters  and  the  arts.  Inthe.one  on  which  we  are  now  entering,that  dis- 
tinction is  enjoyed  by  the  new  capital  of  Egypt.  The  admirable  situation 
which  it  possessed  for  connnercial  operations,  its  great  wealth,  and,  aboVe 
all,  the  munificent  patronage  of  the  first  Ptolemies,  all  tended  to  make 
Alexandrea  the  centre  of  refinement,  and  the  chief  resort  of  literary  and 
scientific  men.  But  though  an  asylum  was  thus  afforded  for  the  j)eace» 
ful  culture  of  literature  and  science,  away  from  the  turbulent  and  distract- 
ing scenes  of  the  mother  country,  and  though  many  and  rich  appliances 
were  brought  to  bear  upon  this  great  end  by  the  generous  liberality  of 
-the  first  three  monarchs  of  the  house  of  Lagus,  yet  nothing  could  replace, 
the  taste,  and  the  genius,  and  the  tme  intellectual  spirit  which  bad  shone ' 
80  consiHcnously  in  the  productions  of  the  previous  or  Attic  age.  Stu^y 
was  now  called  in  to  supply  what  nature  no  longer  furnished.  The  ciicle 
of  acqnivementa  was  now  careihllj  traoed,  by  the  mastering  of  which 
alone  one  couM  aspire  to  the  title  of  a  literary  man.  Men  of  genius  were 
now  few,  men  of  learning  became  numerous. 

ni.  It  was  during  this  same  period  that  a  taste  for  verbal  criticism 
arose,  which  was  applied  in  the  first  instance  to  the  poems  of  Homer, 
and  wholly  confined  to  them,  but  subsequently  extended  to  the  produc- 
tions of  later  ages.  All  these  furnished  an  inexhaustible  subject  for  ex- 
planations, illustrations,  commentaries,  and  scholia  ;  and  in  this  way  his- 
tory and  fable,  chronology  and  inscriptions,  the  manners  and  the  customs 
of  earlier  times,  all  were  laid  under  contribution  for  the  purpose  of  clear- 
ing up  passages  and  words  that  might  present  any  difficulty,  or  tliat  might 
afford  an  opportunity  of  making  a  display  of  varied  acquirements.  Re- 
searches were  also  made  into  the  Greek  ,  tongue ;  what  the  usage  and 
aqthority  of  the  great  mastenr  had  consecrated  was  now.reduced  to  tiie 
Ibnn  of  principles ;  coileetiens  were  made  of  words  either  JitUe  used,  or 
empl<^yed  in  a  peculiar  sense ;  the  dialects  wens  distinguished  frpm  one 
another,  and  their  characteristics  noted ;  in  a  word,  philology,'a'scienoe 
before  unknown,  now  first  arose ;  and  criticism  began  to  trace  out  the 

Seboen,  Hit*.  4e    UtttrtOun  QnefM  Fnfiauy  tomt  lii.,  p.  88.  «0fif . 
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limits  beyond  which  the  imagination  was*  finbiddeii  to  8oar,  as  well  as  the 
rules  by  which  her  flight  was  to  be  directed. 

IV.  This,  too,  was  the  period  of  the  ao-eaUed  tevMi  Ubenl  «t9,  an  ap- 
penation  under  which  were  oomprohended  Ormmar,  Rketark^  DiaUeHcM, 
AfUkmOie,  Gtameiry,  AMtnmomjf,  BoadrMwnCt  Ia  proportion,  however,  as 
eruditkm  extended  her  domain,  snd  men  began  to  reason  aixmt  the  ptin- 
eiples  of  iheteantilhl,  literature  declined,  and  the  chaste  simpliciQry  nn- 
a^ected  grace,  and  etmgj  ef  expression  that  had  marked  the  parer  ages 
of  Qieoian  composition  gave  place  to  studied  imitation  or  far-fetched 
conceits ;  to  affectation,  false  refinement,  and  vain  display  of  erudition. 
There  were,  it  is  true,  some  striking  exceptions  to  this,  but  they  were 
mere  exceptions,  exercising  little  if  any  influence  on  the  vicious  taste  of 
the  age  * 

V.  A  peculiar  invention  of  this  erudite  age  was  the  canon  of  classical 
authors,  as  it  was  termed,  arranged  by  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  cura- 
tor of  the  Alexandrean  library  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  and  his 
celebrated  disciple  Aristarchus.  The  daily  increasing  multitude  of  books 
of  eTeiy  kind  had  now  become  so  great  that  there  was  no  ejqiresmoo, 
feMranr  ftdty,  ibr  whi^h  som  precedent  might  not  be  found;  and  as 
there  were  flur  more  bad  than  good  writers,  the  authority  and  weight  of 
futmbeis  was  VMf  to  prerail,  and  the  language,  consequently,  to  grow 
ffloie  9nd  note  eoifupt  It  was  thought  necesgaiy,  therefore,  to  draw  a 
line  between  these dassio  writers  to  whose  authodty  an  ai^eal  in  mat- 
ters df  Jangnage  might  be  made  and  the  common  herd  of  inferior  authors.* 
nM.eanou  of  the  Alexandrean  grammarians,  then,  was  ss  follows : 

ALEXANDRINE  CANON. 

1.  EPIC  POETS.  The  Epic  poets  contained  in  the  canon  were  Ho- 
mer, Hesiod,  PisANDKR,  Panyasis,  aud  Antimachl's,  arranged,  like  the 
other  writers  to  be  mentioned  under  the  difl'erent  heads,  in  the  order  of 
time. 

2.  IAMBIC  POETS.  These  were  Aaohiloghus,  SuftOMinss,  and  Hir- 

PONAX. 

3.  LYRIC  POETS.  These  were  nine  in  number :  Alcman,  Alc.«us, 
Sappho,  Stbsichobus,  Pindar,  Bacchylu)£8,  Ibycus,  Anacrkon,  and  Si- 

■OMlDBS. . 

4.  ELEOLLO  POEXa  Four  in  munber :  Cmunus,  UauoMxant^  Pm- 
IMAM,  and  GixAisioBiv. 

6.  TRilGIC  POETS.  Of  tkese  tkqr  made  two  ebuues.  In  the  first 
elass  were  JBmmrLm,  Sorhocm,  EsiijnpB^i  IpH,  Aobjkvs,  and  Ab^ 
ndir.  In  the  second  elass,AuaA]mBBlfteJ7taiisiiyPinusous^C«^^ 
SosiTHEus,  Homes  tht  younger,  JEAwaomu,  SosmiAiisSi  and  Lyoophsoh. 
As  the  poets  of  this  seooid  class  were  seven  in  number^  th^  were  also 
called  the  Tbaoio  FLBiij»s%  from  the  number  usually  assigned  to  thoee 
stars. 

6.  COMIC  POETS.  The  poets  of  the  0/dCom«(iy  comprehended  in  the 
canon  were  Epicharmus,  Eupolis,  ARisTopnANEs,  IHvsxcRATBa,  and  Plap 
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TO.    OC  thfi  MiddU  Comedy,  ANnrOAiflf  and  Auxis.    Of  the  New  Com^ 

^  Menander,  Philippides,  Diphilus,  Philemon,  and  Apollodorus. 

7.  HISTORIANS.  These  were  Herodotus,  Thucydiues,  XenophoNi 
Thkopompus,  Ephorus,  Phiustus,  Anaximenes,  and  Callisthenes. 

8.  ORATORS.  These  were  ten  in  number:  Antiphon,  Andocideb, 

LysIAS,  IsoCRATES,  IsJBUS,  u£sCU1N£8,  LyCUKOUS)  DsM0&TU£NX8|  Uyp£BI« 
DS8,  and  DiNARCUL'S. 

9.  PHILOSOPHERS.  These  were  Plato,  Xknophon,  JiscHiNEs  So- 
^utictUf  AUROTI.X,  and  THsoPHBASTtrs. 

^  fiat  waa  siiliBequently  made  of  aevesk  distinguished  poets  of  this  mme 
If^od,  who  were  contei^poraries,  and  were  called,  firom  their  number, 
|^  ^P0£TI0  PliEIADES.  Their  names  were  Apollomiub  iSAodts*, 
AaATVs,  Paiuiovs,  Hombb  the  younger^  LroonaiON,  Nioanpkb,  and  Tbs- 

VL  Of  the  authors  indoded  in  this  list  there  are  but 

jlse  pf  whom  we  now  possess  any  remains  that  deserve  mention.  As 
regards  the  list  or  canon  itself,  while  it  can  not  be  denied  that  it  contrib^ 
nted  to  preserve  for  some  time  the  purity  of  the  language,  it  must  at  the 
same  time  be  acknowledged  that  it  operated  injuriously  in  excluding  a 
large  number  of  writers  who  might  have  furnished  us  with  valuable  ma- 
terials for  becoming  better  acquamted  with  the  actual  condition  of  Greece 
at  the  time,  as  well  as  the  state  of  her  literature,  but  whose  works  have 
perished  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  occasioned  by  their  exclusion  from 
the  canon.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  were  in  all  likelihood  justly  entitled 
to  a  place  in  the  canon  itself* 

VII.  The  founder  of  the  Alexandrine  school  was  Ptolemy  I.,  commonly 
eaUed  Soier.  It  was  this  monarch  who  first  established  the  famous  libra- 
ry, and  erected  the  Jfiwemn,  with  its  theatre  for  lectures  and  public  as- 
semblies, connected  with  one  another,  and  with  the  palace  of  the  Ptole- 
.  miea  by  long  colonnades  of  the  most  costly  marble  from  the  Egyptian 
quarries,  and  adorned  with  obelisks  and  sphinxes  taken  from  the  PBara- 
onic  cities.  The  libraiy  contained,  according  to  one  account,  71)0,000 
volumes ;  according  to  another,  400,000.*  Part,  however,  of  t|iis  unri* 
vailed  collection  was  lodged  in  the  temple  of  Serapis,  in  the  quarter  of 
Alexandrea  called  Rhacotis.  Here  were  deposited  the  200,000  volumes 
collected  by  the  kings  of  Pergamus  and  presented  by  Antony  to  Cleopa- 
tra. The  library-  of  the  Museum  was  destroyed  during  the  blockade  of 
Julius  Caesar  in  the  Brucheum ;  that  in  the  temple  of  Serapis  was  fre- 
quently injured  by  the  civil  broils  of  Alexandrea,  and  especially  when 
that  temple  w^as  destroyed  by  the  Christian  fanatics  in  the  fourth  centu- 
ry of  our  era.  The  collection  begun  by  Ptolemy  Soter  was  augmented 
by  his  successors,  for  the  worst  of  the  Lagidae  were  patrons  of  literature, 
but  more  particularly  by  his  two  immediate  successors,  Philadelphus  and 
Buergetes.  The  portion  that  remained  after  the  time  ofOflesar  was  re- 
spected, if  not  increased  by  the  Roman  emperors,  who,  like  their  prede- 
oessors,  appointed  and  salaried  the  librarians  and  professors  of  the  Mup 
Beam.  The  Ptolemies  replenished  the  shelves  of  the  library  aealoualy 

>  am-tf,  p.  1^  •  Jntig.,  xii.,  2 :  AUm.,  i.,  p.  3.  ' 
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but  muerapaloudy,  tiiice  they  laid  an  embaigo  on  all  books,  whether 
public  or  pri?ate  propertyi  which  were  brought  to  Alexandrea,  retained 
thO  originals,  and  gave  copies  of  them  to  their  proper  owners.  In  tliis 
same  spirit  Ptolemy  Euergetes  (B.C.  246-221)  is  said  to  have  got  pos- 
session of  authentic  copies  of  the  works  of  .f^schylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides,  and  to  have  returned  transcripts  of  them  to  the  Athenians, 
from  wliom  they  had  been  borrowed,  with  an  acoompaoyiiig  compensa- 
tion of  fifteen  talents.' 

Vni.  The  Museum  succeeded  the  once-renowned  college  of  Heliopolis 
as  the  University  of  E^^ypt.  It  contained  a  prrcat  hall  or  banqueting-room 
(oIkos  ntyas),  where  the  professors  dmed  m  common ;  an  exterior  peri- 
style, or  corridor  (irep^iraTot),  for  exercise  and  ambulatory  lectures ;  a  the* 
atre  where  publio  diapotationa  and  adiolaatie  featirala  wete  lield ;  eham* 
ben  for  the  different  professors;  and  it  possessed  a  botanical  garden, 
which  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  enriched  with  tropical  flora  and  a  menagerie. 
It  was  divided  into  fonr  principal  sections^- poetry,  mathematics,  astron- 
omy, and  medicine— «nd  enrolled  among  its  professors  or  pupils  the  illns- 
trious  names  of  Euclid,  Ctesibius,  Callimachus,  Aratus,  Aristophanes,  and 
Aristarchus,  the  two  Heros,  Ammonius  Saccas,  Polemo,  Clemens,  Origen, 
Athanasius,  Theon  and  his  celebrated  daughter  Hypat!a,  with  many  oth- 
ers. Amid  the  turbulent  factions  and  frequent  calamities  of  Alexandrea, 
the  Museum  maintained  its  reputation  until  the  Saracen  invasion  in  A.D. 
640.  The  Roman  emperors  of  the  West  and  East,  like  their  prede^ces- 
sors  the  Ptolemies,  kept  in  their  own  hands  the  nomination  oftlip  presi- 
dent of  the  Mu^um,  who  was  considered  one  of  the  four  chief  magistrates 
of  the  city.* 

IX.  Alexandrea,  however,  did  not  continue,  during  all  the  |)eriod  which 
we  are  now  considering,  the  exclusive  seat  of  letters.  The  city  of  Per- 
gamus.  in  Mysia,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  same  name,  also  at- 
tained to  high  rank  as  a  place  of  literary  culture,  under  the  fostering  care 
of  Enmenes  II.,  who  eame  to  the  throne  in  B.C.  197.  It  was  here  that 
he  founded  the  celebrated  library,  which  rose  to  be  a  rival  even  to  that 
of  Alexandrea.  The  jealousy  which  this  excited  showed  itself  in  a  de- 
cree prohibiting  the  exportation  of  papyrus  from  Egypt,  passed  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes.*  The  kings  of  Pergamus  were  obliged, 
therefore,  to  substitute  what,  either  ftom  their  use  of  it  in  this  way,  or 
from  some  improToment  in  the  mode  of  preparing  it  at  Pergamus,  was 
called  wtpyofi-ny^  (soil.  x<^^)»  Chafta  Pergamena,  or  parchment.  We 
must  guard,  however,  against  the  error  of  some,  who  make  Eumenes  II. 
to  have  been  the  inventor  of  this,  since  Herodotus  expressly  mentions 
writing  on  skins  as  common  in  his  time,  and  says  that  the  lonians  had 
been  accustomed  to  give  the  name  of  skins  {?St<p$(pcu)  to  books  *  To  the 
court  of  Pergamus,  now,  the  learned  were,  hy  the  liberality  of  its  princes,  " 
attracted  from  every  quarter;  and  its  school  might  have  vied  with  that 
of  Alexandrea,  but  for  the  check  it  received  from  the  bequest  hy  Attalus 
of  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans.    After  this  transfer  it  did  but  languish 

»  Matter,  vol.  i.,  p.  43.  $e^. ;  Smith,  Diet.  Grogr.,  «,  r.  Alexandrea,  p.  97. 

•  Smith,  Dirt.  Geogr.,  I.  c.  >  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xlil..  21.  «  Herod.,  y.,  M. 
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MAjt  niitil  Antonj  struck  it  a  death-l»low  li^  vemoriiig  fhenoe  the  noble 
oollection  of  200,000  Tolmnes  left  by  Attalus,  and  tianaporting  them  to 
Alexandrea,  where*  as  already  remarked,  th^y  were  deposited  in  the 

temple  of  Serapis. 

X.  Another  rival  of  Alexandroa  rose,  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  in 
Tarsus,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  the  birth-place  of  St.  Paul.  Tlu-  people  of  Tar- 
sus were  celebrated  for  their  mental  power,  their  readiness  in  repartee, 
and  their  fondness  for  the  study  of  philosophy ;  and  their  schools  in  this 
department,  as  well  as  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences,  were  not  less 
famous  than  those  of  Athens  and  Alexandrea.  Strabo,  indeed,  says,  with 
somewhat  of  exaggeration,  that  they  even  surpassed  them. 

XL  In  giving  an  account  of  the  writers  of  the  Alexandrine  period,  we 
win  consider  them  under  the  two  general  heads  cf  Poetry  and  /¥sm. 


CHAPTER  XXXVni. 
FIFTH  OR  ALSZANDRIMS  MUOD  cmHmmi, 

POETRY. 

I.  The  poets  who  flourished  durini^  the  period  on  which  we  have  now 
entered  were,  generally  speaking,  learned  men,  but  deficient  in  imagina- 
tion, and  often  also  in  good  taste.  The  former  of  these  defects  they 
sought  to  hide  beneath  singularity  of  idea,  and  novelty  and  extravagance 
of  expression,  while  the  bad  taste  of  some  of  them  displayed  itself  in 
their  choice  of  subjects  still  more  than  their  manner  of  treating  them.  It 
was  daring  this  period,  also,  that  several  new  kinds  of  poetry  came  into 
TOgue,  if  it  is  pem^tted  us  to  apply  the  name'  of  poetry  to  sn6h  things  as 
anagrams,  jqfx  de  mottt  and  other  firirolitiis,  whidi  correct  taste  con- 
demns, hnt  which  were  then  adnured  as  effinrts  tif  genius. 

n.  Still,  in  the  midst  of  this  general  coixuption  of  taste,  a  small  num- 
ber of  poets  remained  faithful,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  ancient  models ; 
and  although  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  rise  in  all  things  above  the 
influence  of  the  age,  yet  their  productions  are  marked  by  a  purity  of  dic- 
tion, and  a  certain  air  of  elegance,  which  places  them  at  a  wide  distance 
.  from  their  contemporaries,  as  well  as  from  their  successors.^ 

III.  The  poetry  of  the  period  now  under  review  will  be  considered  as 
follows  :  1.  Epic  Poetry,  subdivided  into  the  Heroic  Epos  and  the  Didac- 
tic Epos.  2.  Lyric  Poetry,  in  the  more  general  acceptation  of  the  term, 
embracing  both  Elegiac  and  Melic  composition.  3.  Bucolic  Poetry,  form- 
ing a  new  species  of  poetic  writing,  in  part  possessing  an  epic  element, 
and  therefore  composed  in  hexameters,  and  in  part  mariced  by  a  dramatic 
character.  4.  Dbahatio  Poitbt. 

1  S(!toa,p.M. 
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I.    KPIC  POETltT. 

(A.)   THE    HEROIC  EPOS. 

The  most  distinguished  Epic  poets  of  the  heroic  school  belODgipg  to 
this  period  are  Rhianus,  Apullonius,  and  Euphoi am. 

I.  RuiANLs  (  Pioyos)/  an  .Vlexandrean  poet  and  grammarian,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Crete,  and  flourished  about  B.C.  222.  He  was  first,  as  Suidas  in- 
fonM  na,  a  akiTe  and  keeper  of  a  palsstra,  but  afterwaid,  liaving  been 
uwtraeted,  be  became  a  grammarian.*  The  statement  of  Suidas,  that  he 
was  eontemporaiy  with  Eratosthenes,  not  only  indicates  the  time  at 
which  he  lived,  but  snggeats  the  probability  that  he  lived  at  Alezandrea 
in  peiaonal  and  literaiy  eonnoction  with  Eratosthenes.  On  the  groond 
of  this  statement,  Clinton  fixes  the  age  of  Rhianus  at  B.C.  222,  as  we 
have  given  it  above.  He  wrote  several  epic  poems,  the  subjects  of  which 
were  taken  either  firom  the  old  mythology,  or  from  the  annals  of  particu- 
lar states  and  countries.  Of  the  former  class  were  his  'HpJucKtm,  and  of 
the  latter  his  *AxaUd,  "HXtaxd,  0f(r(ra\iKdy  and  Mt<r<nivitucd.  For  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  (  \tant  fragments  of  his  poems,  and  for  a  discussion  of  their 
subjects,  the  student  is  referred  to  Meiueke's  («say  on  Rhianus,  in  his 
Analecta  Alexandrina.  Like  most  of  the  Alexandrme  poets,  Rhianus  was 
also  a  writer  of  epigrams.  Ten  of  his  epigrams  are  preserved  in  the 
Palatine  Anthology,  and  one  by  Athenaeus.  They  treat  of  amatory  sub- 
jects with  much  freedom,  but  they  all  excel  in  elegance  of  language, 
devemcss  of  invention,  and  simplicity  of  expression.  He  had  a  place  in 
the  garhuid  of  Ifeleager.  The  epic  poems  of  Rfaiaausi  however,  were 
those  of  his  works  to  which  he  chiety  owed  his  ihme.  His  poems  are 
mentioBed  by  Suetonius  as  among  those  pipoductions  of  the  Alezandrean 
sehool  whicii  the  Emperor  Tibeiius  admiied  and  imitated.  Respecting 
his  grammatical  worii,  we  only  know  that  he  is  frequently  quoted  in  the 
SelMi  on  Homer  as  one  of  fhe  commentaton  on  that  poet. 

TliD  fksgmMits  of  Bldunis  lisTv  teas  priatadts  moat  oTtte  oM  etiUeetioM  ortteOiMk 
poaU,  and  is  Oaiaaird^  Poeto  Mmorm  Oraei.  They  are  aeparately  edited  by  Saal,  Is 

an  excellent  monogrraph,  Bonn,  1831,  8vo  (a  review  of  which  by  Schneidewin  is  con- 
tained in  JaUa'a  Jakrlnuiker  for  1833,  vol.  U.,  p.  139,  xeg^.) ;  and,  a»  already  mentioned, 
by  Mainaka  In  hit  Am^twtin  Ahxtmdrwa^  Berlin,  1843,  8to. 

II.  ApoLLovitis  Rhodius  K-koKk6vios  6  'P6^ios),^  a  poet  and  grammarian, 
was  born  at  Alcxandrea,'  or,  according  to  one  account,  at  Naucratis,*  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Ganopic  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  flourished  in  the 
reigns  of  Ptolemy  Philopator  and  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  (B.C.  222-181).  In 
his  youth  he  was  instructed  by  Callimachus,  but  they  afterward  became 
bitter  enemies.  The  most  probable  cause  of  this  hatred  i^pears  to  be, 
tiial  ApelieniBs,  in  Us  love  of  the  simplicity  of  the  ancient  poets  of 
Greece,  and  in  his  endeavor  to  imitate  tiiem,  oAbnded  GanimaohuB»  or 
perhaps  cTcn  expressed  contempt  for  his  poetiy.  The  Iofc  of  ApoDonina 
for  the  ancient  epic  poetiy  was  indeed  ao  great,  and  it  had  such  fiisdna- 
tions  fbr  him,  that  even  when  a  youth  Vfpnfiot)  he  began  himself  an  epic 

»  Smitk,  Dkt.  Biogr.,  9,  v,  TSTS 

*  StnA^  xlT.,  p.  0M.  «  AAm.^         SSS ;  XSm^  /Rat,  An.,  IT.,  tS. 
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poem  on  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  When  at  length  the  work  was 
completed,  he  read  it  in  public  at  Alexandrea,  but  it  did  not  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  the  audience.  The  cause  of  this  may,  in  part,  have  been 
the  imperfect  character  of  the  work  itself,  which  was  only  a  youthful  at- 
tempt ;  but  it  was  more  especially  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  the  other 
Alexandrine  poets,  and,  above  all,  of  Callimachus,  for  Apollonius  was,  in 
some  degree,  opposed  to  the  taste  which  then  prevailed  at  Alexandrea  in 
regard  to  poetry.  Apollonius  was  deeply  hurt  at  this  failure,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  bitter  epigram  on  Callimachus,  which  is  still  ex- 
tant,^ was  written  at  that  time.  Callimachiis,  in  return,  wrote  an  invective 
poem,  called  "  /frij,"  against  Apollonius,  of  tlie  nature  of  which  we  may 
form  some  idea  from  Ovid's  imitation  of  it  in  a  poem  of  the  same  name. 
Disheartened  by  these  circumstances,  Apollonius  left  Alexandrea  and 
went  to  Rhodes,  where  he  taught  rhetoric  with  so  much  success  that  the 
Rhodians  honored  him  with  their  franchise  and  other  distinctions.  Here, 
also,  he  revised  his  poem  and  read  it  to  the  Rhodians,  who  received  it 
with  great  approbation.  A|)ollonius  now  regarded  himself  as  a  Rhodian, 
and  the  surname  Rhodius  {'P6Sios)  has  at  all  times  been  the  one  by  which 
he  has  been  distinguished  from  other  persons  of  the  same  name. 

Notwithstanding  these  distinctions,  however,  he  afterward  returned 
to  Alexandrea ;  but  it  is  not  known  whether  he  did  so  of  his  own  accord 
or  in  consequence  of  an  invitation.  He  is  said  to  have  now  read  his  re- 
vised poem  to  the  Alexandreans,  who  were  so  delighted  with  it,  that  he 
at  once  rose  to  the  highest  degree  of  fame  and  popularity.  According  to 
Suidas,  Apollonius  succeeded  Eratosthenes  as  chief  librarian  of  the  muse- 
um of  Alexandrea,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  about  B.C.  194. 
Farther  particulars  about  his  life  are  not  mentioned,  but  it  is  probable 
that  he  held  his  office  in  the  museum  until  his  death,  and  one  of  his  biog- 
raphers states  that  he  was  buried  in  the  same  tomb  with  Callimachus. 

The  poem  on  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  entitled  ^ApyovavriKd,  is 
still  extant.  It  consists  of  four  books.  The  materials  for  it  were  collect- 
ed by  Apollonius  from  the  rich  libraries  of  Alexandrea,  and  his  scholiasts 
are  always  anxious  to  point  out  the  sources  from  which  he  derived  tliis 
or  that  account.  The  poem  gives  a  straightforward  and  simple  descrip- 
tion of  the  adventure,  and  in  a  tone  which  is  equal  throughout.  Hence 
Longinus,'  in  his  treatise  on  the  Sublime,  calls  Apollonius  &irrt>noSy  an 
expression  that  is  well  elucidated  by  the  remark  of  Quintilian  on  this 
same  writer :  "  Non  contemnendum  edidit  opus,  trquali  quadam  mediocri- 
tate:'^  He  never  rises  to  the  sublime,  but,  at  the  same  time,  never  de- 
scends to  the  vulgar  and  lowly.  The  episodes,  which  are  not  numer- 
ous, and  which  contain  particular  mythi  or  descriptions  of  countries,  are 
sometimes  very  beautiful,  and  give  life  and  color  to  the  whole  poem. 
The  character  of  Jason,  although  he  is  the  hero  of  the  poem,  is  not  suffi- 
ciently developed  to  win  the  interest  of  tlie  reader.  The  character  of 
Medea,  on  the  other  hand,  is  beautifully  drawn,  and  the  gradual  growth 
of  her  love  is  described  with  a  truly  artistic  moderation.  The  language 
is  an  imitation  of  that  of  Homer ;  but  it  is  more  brief  and  concise,  and 

»  Atdhol.  Gr<BC.,  xi.,  275.  »  De  Subt.,  33.  ^  Qumt.,  Id,  1.  54. 
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has  all  the  symptoms  of  som<'ihiiig  that  is  studied  and  ijot  natural  to  the 
poet.  The  Argonautica,  m  short,  is  a  work  of  art  and  labor,  and  thus 
forms,  notwithstanding  its  many  resemblances,  a  contrast  yith  the  easy 
and  oatnrat  flow  of  tbe  Homeric  poema.  On  its  appearance,  the  woik 
•eema  to  hATO  made  a  great  aenaation,  for  OTen  contempoiaiiea,  aucfa  aa 
Chaion,  wrote  commentariea  upon  it  Our  preaent  acholia  are  abridg* 
menta  of  the  commentariea  of  LuciUua  of  Crete,  Sophocles,  and  Theon, 
all  of  whom  aeem  to  have  lived  before  the  Chriatian  era..  The  common 
acholia  on  ApoUonioa  are  called  the  Florentine  scholia,  because  they  were 
4nt  publiahed  at  Florence,  and  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Paris  scholia, 
which  were  (irst  published  in  Schaef<rr\s  edition  of  the  Argonautica,  and 
consist  chiefly  of  verbal  explanations  and  criticisms.  Among  the  Romans 
the  Argonautica  was  much  read,  and  P.  Terentius  Varro  Atacinus  ac- 
quired great  reputation  by  his  translation  of  it.  The  Argonautica  of 
Valerius  Flaccus  is  a  free  imitation  of  the  poem  of  Apollonius. 

Besides  the  Argonautica,  Apollonius  wrote  epji^ranis  (of  which  we  pos- 
sess only  the  one  on  Callimaehus),  and  also  several  oilier  works  which 
are  now^  lost.  Two  of  them,  Ilepl  'Apxi^6xov  and  Tlphs  Zr}y65orovj  were 
probably  grammatical  works,  and  the  latter  may  have  had  reference  to 
the  recension  ot  the  Homeric  poems  by  Zenodotus,  for  the  scholia  on 
Homer  occasionally  refer  to  Apollonius.  A  third  class  of  ApoUonius's 
writings  were  his  leri^cif,  that  is,  poema  on  the  origm  or  foundation  of 
aeveral  towns.  "These  poems  were  of  aa  historioo-epio  chaneter,  and 
most  of  them  seem  to  have  been  written  in  hexameter  verse.  A  fsw 
lines  only  are  preserved. 

The  flnC  adttton  of<to  Ifgmunities  to  that  of  Floranet,  1400, 4co,  by  Lnearto,  wUA 

MBtalBS  the  scholia.  The  next  is  the  Aldine,  Venice,  1581,  8vo,  which  is  little  more 
than  a  reprint  of  the  Florentine  edition.  The  flr»t  really  critical  edition  is  that  of  Brunch, 
Strasburg,  17bO,  4to  and  8vo.  The  edition  of  Beck,  Leipzig,  1797,  8vo,  is  incomplete,  and 
Che  only  Totanie  whieh  appeared  of  it  eontaiiii  the  text,  with  a  Latin  trantfatlon,  and  a 
1^  erlUed  notes.  Schaefer  pnhlished  an  edition,  Leipzig,  1810-13, 2  vols.  8to,  which  is 
an  improTement  npon  that  of  Brunrlt,  and  is  the  first  in  which  the  Paris  scholia  are  print- 
ed. The  best  edition  is  that  of  VVellauer,  Leipzig,  1828, 2  vols.  8vo,  containing  the  vari- 
one  readings  of  fhineoi  IfSS.,  the  scholia,  and  riiort  notes.  The  edition  of  Lehn,  in 
Didot's  BMkakeea  Ortaat,  containinf  merely  the  text  and  a  Latin  ▼ersion,  is  haaed  upon 
that  of  Wellatier,  though  occasionally  oxhibitinjj  better  readings.  For  farther  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  Apollonius,  the  student  may  consult  Gerhard,  Lectione*  ApoUomr 
MO,  Leipzig,  1816,  8vo,  and  Weiebert,  l/ster  dot  Lebm  imd  Oedickt  des  AfoUmumt  vm 
XMw,  MeiMen,  isn,  8V0. 

m.  EupHOBioN  (E^opW),^  of  Chalcis,  in  Eubna,  was  ap  ^Plinont 
grammarian  and  poet,  and  waa  bom  about  B.G.  274.  He  beone  the 
libiarian  of  Antiochns  the  Great,  B.C.  SSI,  and  died  in  Syria,  either  at 
Apamea  or  Antioch.  Euphoricn  wrote  numerons  works,  both  in  poetiy 
and  prose,  relating  chiefly  to  mythological  history.  The  foQowing  were 
poems  in  heroic  verse:  1. /Htf^Ser,  probably  an  agricultural  poem.  S. 
,  MeifwMja,  80  called  from  an  old  name  of  Attica,  the  legends  of  which  conn- 
try  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  subject  of  the  poem.  From  the  variety 
of  its  contents,  which  Suidas  calls  (rvfifuyus  iaroplcu,  it  was  also  termed 
TArwcrg,  a  title  faequently  given  to  the  writings  of  that  period*   &  XtAni- 

^  $miik,Dict.Biogrta,v, 
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Sff ,  a  poem  written  against  certain  persons  who  iiad  deirauded  Luphoh- 
on  of  money  which  he  had  intrusted  to  their  care.  It  probably  derived 
its  title  from  each  of  its  books  consisting  of  a  thousand  verses.  Eupho- 
rion  was  an  epigrammatist  as  well  as  an  epic  poet.  He  had  a  place  in 
the  Garland  of  Meleager,  and  the  Greek  Anthology  contains  two  epigrams 
by  him.  His  epigrams  appear  to  have  been  mostly  erotic,  and  were  imi« 
tated  by  Fropertius,  Tibullns,  and  Gallus,  as  also  by  the  Emperor  Tiberi-' 
OS,  with  whom  he  was  a  faTorite  writer.  He  composed,  also,  many  hte- 
torieal  and  grammatical  works.  Euphorion  seems  to  have  carried  to 
excess  some  of  the  worst  faults  of  the  Alezandrean  school.  He  was 
particularly  distinguished  by  an  obscurity,  arising,  according  to  Meineke, 
from  his  choice  of  the  most  out-of-tlic-way  subjects,  from  the  cumbrous 
learning  with  whidi  lie  overloaded  his  poems,  from  the  arbitrary  changes 
which  he  inade  in  the  eoimnon  legends,  from  his  choice  of  obsolete  words, 
and  from  his  emphtyment  of  ordinary  words  with  a  new  meaning  of  his 
own.  Only  some  fragments  remain  of  his  numerous  works,  collected  by 
Meineke  in  his  A/uUecta  Alcxandriiia^  Berlin,  1843. 

(B.)  TBI  OISAOTIO  BP08. 

« 

I.  The  epic  form  of  verse  was  not  confined  to  heroic  themes,  but  was 
often  employed  in  the  elucidation  of  subjects  of  a  scientific  nature,  as, 
for  example,  geography,  astronomy,  agriculture,  and  other  similaT  topics. 
The  scientific  material  was  always,  of  course,  regarded  as  of  pripiary  im^ 
portance,  but  stiU  the  writer  strove,  at  the  same  time,  after  a  pleasing 
foim  of  poetical  expression.  And  yet,  after  all,  many  of  these  so-called 
poems  deserve  rather  to  be  regarded  a  species  of  versified  text-books 
than  regular  works  of  art. 

II.  The  didactio  epic  poets  of  the  Alexandrine  period  most  deserving 
of  notiee  are  Aratus  and  Nicander. 

1.  Akatus  CAparos)^  was  a  native  of  Soli,  afterward  Pompeiopohs,  in 
Cilicia,  or  (according  to  one  authority)  of  Tarsus,  and  flourished  B.C.  270. 
He  was  invited  to  the  court  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia, 
where  he  spent  all  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  His  chief  pursuits  were 
physic  (which  is  also  said  to  have  been  his  profession),  grammar,  and 
philosopliy,  in  which  last  he  was  instructed  by  the  Stoic  Dionysius  He- 
racleotes.  Several  poetical  works  on  various  subjects,  as  well  as  a  num- 
ber of  prose  epistles,  are  attributed  to  him,  but  none  of  them  have  come 
down  to  us  except  two  astronomical  poems.  These  have  generally  been 
joined  together  as  if  parts  of  the  same  work,  but  they  seem  to  be  distinct 
lk)ems.  The  first,  called  «cuy4fuiw,  consists  of  788  verses ;  the  second, 
entitled  Aioo^ii»  {ProgmHetC^  pi4S».  Eudoxus,  of  whom  we  have  al- 
ready made  mention,  about  a  century  eariier,  had  written  two,  prose 
works,  *€uy6ti*va  and'ISivaT^,  which  gre  both  lost ;  but  we  are  told  by 
the  biographers  of  Aratus  that  it  was  the  desire  of  Antigonus  to  have 
them  turned  into  verse,  which  gave  rise  to  the  ^mp^iimm  of  the  latter 
writer ;  and  it  appears,  from  the  fragments  of  them  preserved  by  Hippar- 
chus,'  that  Aratus  has,  in  iact,  versified,  or  closely  imitated,  parts  of  them 

<  Smitkt  Diet,  Btogr.,  9.  v.  '  Pctev.  Urmtolog.^  p.  173,  Mff,,  «d.  r«iis,  1630. 
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both,  but  especially  of  the  first.  The  design  of  the  poem  is  to  give  an 
introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  the  eoiislcllations,  with  the  rules  for 
their  risings  and  settings ;  and  of  the  circles  of  the  sphere,  among  which 
the  Milky  Way  is  reckoned.  The  positions  of  the  constellations  north 
of  the  ecliptic  are  described  by  reference  to  the  principal  groups  sur- 
rounding the  north  pole  (the  Bears,  the  Dragon,  and  Cephfeus),  whOe 
Orion  serves  as  a  point  of  departure  for  ihoee  to  the  south.  The  imino- 
bility  of  the  earth,  and  the  revolution  of  the  heavens  about  a  .  fixed  aids, 
ire  maintained ;  the  path  of  the  sun  in  the  zodiac  is  described,  bat  the 
planets  are  intioduoed  merdy  as  bodies  having  a  ntiotion  of  their  own, 
without  any  attempt  to  define  th^r  periods ;  nor  is  any  thing  said  about 
the  moon*a  ort>it.  The'  opening  of  the  poem  asserts  the  dependence  of 
an  things  upon  Jove,  and  contains  the  passage  rov  yap  koI  yhos  icfUv, 
quoted  by  St.  Paul  (Aratns*s  fellow-countryman)  in  his  address  to  the 
Athenians.*  From  the  general  want  of  precision  in  the  descriptions,  it 
would  seem  that  Aratus  was  neither  a  mathematician  nor  observer,*  or, 
•  at  any  rate,  that  in  this  work  hr  did  not  aim  at  scientific  accuracy.  He 
not  only  represents  the  contiLTuraLions  of  particular  groups  incorrectly, 
but  describes  some  phciioinena  whirh  are  inconsistent  with  any  one  sup- 
position as  to  the  latitude  of  the  spectator,  and  others  which  could  not 
coexist  at  any  one  epoch.  These  errors,  however,  are  partly  to  be  at- 
tributed to  Eudoxus  himself,  and  partly  to  the  way  in  which  Aratus  has 
used  the  materials  supplied  by  him 

The  Auxrn/xfia  consists  of  prognostics  of  the  weather  from  astronomic- 
al phsnomena,  with  an  account  of  its  efi^cts  upon  animals.  It  appeals 
to  be  an  imitation  of  Hesiod,  and  to  have  been  imitated  in  torn  by  Viigil 
in  some  parts  of  the  Geoigics.  The  materials  are  said  to  be  tidoen  al- 
most wholly  fhmi  Aristotle's  MetearoUgiea,  from  the  woik  of  TheophAn^ 
tus  on  tiie  Signs  of  waters,  winds,  and  stoims,"  and  firom  Hesiod.* 
Nothing  is  nid  in  either  poem  afJMnfegy,  ia  the  proper  sense  of  the 
wofd. 

The  style  of  these  two  poems  is  distinguislied  by  the  elegance  and  ac- 
curacy resulting  from  a^study  of  ancient  models ;  but  it  wants  originality 
and  poetic  elevation,  and  variety  of  matter  is  excluded  by  the  nature  of 
the  subjects  *  Still,  however,  the  poems  in  question  were  very  popular 
in  both  the  Grecian  and  Roman  world.  As  one  proof  of  the  considera- 
tion which  he  enjoyed,  we  may  cite  the  monument  which  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen erected  to  his  memory,  and  whicli  became  famous  by  reason  of  a 
physical  phaenomenon  which  Mela  mentions  :  '■'■Juita  m  parvo  (uviulo  Arati 
"poetct  monumentum ;  ideo  referendum  quia,  ignotum  qvam  oh  causaniy  jacta  in 
id  saxa  dissilianty*   Ovid  also  passes  a  high  eulogium  on  Aratus :  "  Cum 

Arahu  erit;***  but  this  exaggerated  compliment  was 
very  probably  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  no  other  poet  having  taken 
file  astronomic  sphere  Anr  his  tiieme  prior  to  Aratus.  Another  proof  of 
the  popularity  of  tiiis  writer  is  aflbrded  Iqr  the  number  of  commentaries 
and  Latin  trandations.  The  Introduction  to  the  4atp6tim,  by  Achilles 

*  Acta,  xtU.,  98.  ^  Ck^  De  Orai.,  i.,  16.  •  BM,  vol.  il.,  p.  471. 

•  Conprn  ^lakiML,  x.,  1.  •  Miia,  L,1S.  •  ilnior.,  t.,  1ft. 
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Tatins,  the  Commentary  of  Hipparchus,  in  three  books,  and  another, 
tributed  by  Petavias  to  Achilles  Tatius,  are  printed  in  the  Uranologimn, 
with  a  list  of  other  commentators  (p.  267,  seqq.)^  which  includes  the  names 
of  Aristarchus,  Geminus,  and  Erastosthenes.  Parts  of  three  poetical 
translations  are  preserved  :  one  written  by  Cicero,  when  very  young  ; 
one  by  Caesar  Germanicus,  the  grandson  of  Augustus ;  and  one  by  Festus 
Avienus.  -  • 

The  earliest  edition  of  Aratus  is  that  of  Aldus,  Venice,  1409,  fol.  The  principallater 
ones  are  that  of  Grotlus,  Leydeii,  1600,  4to,  headed  "  Hyntag^ma  Arateonun,^  atid  coa* 
tstnliif  tbe  Oredc  text,  tiM  Tarrtoiia,-«iid  TslmHa  notes,  with  copperplates  of  tin  oon- 
•MUatioiia,  copied  from  oome  tAA  manaseript ;  that  of  Fell,  Oxford,  1672,  8vo,  styled  by 
Fabricius  "  editio  ptrquam  nitida  et  castigata,''^  containinj?  also  Hie  scholia  ;  that  of  Hiihle, 
Leipzig,  179^1801,  2  vols.  8vo,  with  the  three  Latin  vertuous  mentioned  above  j  that  of 
lfattU»,  Franklbrt,  1817,  8to  ;  of  Tom,  Heidelberg,  18M,  8vo,  with  a  German  poetlest 
version  ;  of  Bnttmann,  Beilin,  1826,  8vo ;  and  of  Bekker,  Berlin,  1818,  SrOt  The  A>ow| 
|M£<^  or  iV^g^iOi(ie%  I9ira  edited  by  Foster,  Lon^ 

2.  NiOANDiR  (Ni'icoi'Jpoj),'  a  physician,  poet,  and  grammarian,  of  whose 
life  very  few  particulars  are  found  in  ancient  authors,  and  eyen  these  few 
are  doubtful  and  contradictory.  It  seems  most  probable,  upon  the  whole, 
that  he  lived  about  B.C.  135,'  in  the  reign  of  Attalus  III.,  the  last  king  of 
Pergamus,  to  whom  he  dedicated  one  of  his  poems,  wiiich  is  no  longer 
extant.  His  native  place,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  was  Claros,^  a  city 
of  Ionia,  near  Colophon,  whence  he  is  commonly  called  Colophonius*  and 
he  succeeded  his  father  as  hereditary  priest  of  Apollo  Clarius.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  rather  a  voluminous  writer,  as  the  titles  of  more  than 
twenty  of  his  works  have  been  preserved ;  but  of  all  these  we  possess  at 
Hment  only  two  in  a  peribet  state,  with  a  few  fragments  of  some  of  the 
olhm.  Both  ara  poems.  The  longer  one  of  these  poems  is'  Entitled 
9nfimtii,  and  consists  of  nesriy  a  thousand  lines  in  hexameter  reise.  R 
is  dedicated  to  a  person  named  Heimesianaz,  who  must  not  be  oonfirand- 
ed  with  the  poet  of  that  lumie.  It  treats  (as  tiie  name  imports)  of  Tenom- 
ous  animals,  and  the  Wounds  inflicted  by  them,  and  contains  some  cml- 
ous  and  interesting  Boological  passages,  together  with  numerous  abenrd 
fables.  His  other  poem,  called  'AXtfi^^F^^)  consists  of  more  than  six 
hundred  lines,  written  in  the  same  measure.  It  is  dedicated  to  a  person 
named  Protagoras,  and  treats  of  poisons  and  their  antidotes. 

Among  the  ancients,  Nicander's  authority  in  all  matters  relating  to 
toxicology  seems  to  have  been  considered  high.  Galen  several  limes 
quotes  him,  and  Dioscorides,  Aetius,  and  other  medical  authors  have 
made  frequent  use  of  his  works.  Plutarch,  Diphiliis,  and  others,  wrote 
commentaries  on  his  Theriaca ;  Marianus  paraphrased  it  in  iambic  verse ; 
and  £atecnius  wrote  a  paraphrase  in  prose  of  both  poems,  which  is  still 
extant  Among  the  modems,  on  the  other  hand,  Halter  has  passed  a 
T817  severe  judgment  on  ixyth  productions.  To  counteibalsnce,  however, 
in  some  ^Bgcee^  his  un&vorable  opinion,  it  ont^t  in  justice  to  be  stated* 
that  the  knowledge  of  natursl  histoiy  possessed  by.  Nicander  appears  to 
be  at  least  equal  to  that  of  other  writers  of  his  own  or  even  a  later  age. 

&  Anilft,  JNrt.  Jtf^fr., «.  V.  «  CoiiiipaieCfiMon,FMl.ir«tI.,voLttt.,«.S.' 

*  Tkmaoa,  imjbie*  *  Ofe.,  Ve  Oral.,  i.,  IS. 
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Dr.  Adams,  the  translator  of  Paulus  ^Egineta,  remarks  of  Nicander's 
general  treatment  of  cases,  that  it  appears  to  be  founded  on  very  rational 
principles,  and  that,  in  some  instanoeB,  the  oarrectness  of  his  physiological 
▼iewB  is  such  as  can  not  but  command  our  admiration,  considering  the 
age  in  which  he  lived. 

On  the  subject  of  his  poetical  merits  the  ancient  writers  were  not  weH 
agieed ;  for,  though  a  writer  in  the  Greek  Anthology  complimenta  Colo- 
phon on  having  been  the  birth-place  of  Homer  and  Nicander/  and  although 
Cicero  praises  the  poetical  manner  in  which,  in  his  Georgics,"  he  treated 
a  sutject  of  which  he  was  wholly  ignorant,^  Plutarch,  on  the  other  hand,' 
says  that  the  Theriaca,  like  the  poems  of  Empedocles.  Parmenides,  and 
Theognis,  have  nothing  in  them  of  poetr>'  but  the  metre.  Modern  critics 
have  differed  equally  on  this  point ;  but,  practically,  the  judgment  of  pos- 
terity has  been  pronounced  with  sufficient  clearness,  and  his  works  are 
now  scarcely  ever  read  as  poem*,  but  merely  consulted  by  those  who  are 
interested  in  points  of  zoological  and  medical  antiquities.  In  reference 
to  ins  style  and  language,  Bentley  calls  hira,  with  great  truth,  "  arUiqua- 
rium,  obsoleta  el  casca  verba  studiott  venaniemt  ei  vil  sui  saculi  UeUrrUma 

A  list  of  Nicander*s  lost  woiks  is  given  by  Fabricius.  Among  them 
we  may  mention*  1.  Ttmpyuedt  a  poem  in  hexameter  Teiae  on  hnsbanA^, 
consisting  of  at  least  two  books,  of  which  some  long  fragments  remain. 
%.  'Sri^ff^yicM,  a  poem  in  hexameter  verse,  in  five  books,  mentioned  by 
Suidas,  tud  quoted  by  Athenaus,  Antoninus  Liberahs,  and  other  writers. 
It  was  perhaps  in  reference  to  this  work  that  Didymus  applied  to  Nican- 
der  the  epithet  of  "fabulotu^.''  3.  erifiaucdt  in  at  least  three  books,  men- 
tioned by  the  scholiast  on  the  Theriaca.  4.  lltfA  ironfrdr,  probably  the 
work  in  which  Nicander  tried  to  prove  that  Homer  was  a  native  of  Colo- 
phon. 6.  The  UpcyvnoffTiKi  of  Hippocrates,  paraphrased  in  hexameter 
verse.  6.  SuccAia,  of  which  the  tenth  book  is  quoted  by  Stephanas  ByzaO' 
tinus. 

Nicander's  poMns  have  generally  been  published  together,  but  sometimes  separately. 
They  were  first  published  in  Greek  at  the  end  of  Dioscorides,  Venice,  1490,  fol.,  by  Aldus, 
■ad  by  Um  nme  In  »  wpwul^  tafli,TMiiee,  IStB,  4lo.  Tto  QnA  pan^ursM  of  bodi 
poems,  by  Eutec  nius,  first  appeared  Itt  Bandlnl's  edition,  Florence,  1764, 8vo.  The  most 
complete  and  valuable  edition  that  has  hitherto  apprnrod  is  Schneider's,  who  published 
the  Alex^karmaca  in  179S,  Halle,  8to,  and  the  Theriaca  in  1816,  Leipzig,  8to  ;  contaiu- 
iaf  •  Latin  tmntation,  tlis  ■thoiit,  tiM  iwraplurMt  by  SofeMiiiii,  tbt  editor^  ■naotai' 
tions,  and  the  Tragments  of  Nicander's  lost  works.  The  latest  editlOB  !■  that  Of  Laltfai 
in  Didot's  Bibliotheca  Grasca,  Paris,  1846,  printed  along  with  Oppian  and  others,  and  con- 
taining the  Greek  text,  a  Latin  version,  and  the  (higments.  The  text  is  emended  from 
tbe  **€mnBpoHtnore^  af  SduMldar,  and  tM»  eoi^eetnrea  of  Labadt,  Malnaka,  and  Naaka. 
The  Theriaca  wen  pnblialH^  ia  the  Cambridge  "  Museum  CiUkwie*  (vol.  L,  p.  370,  teqq.), 
with  Bentlcy's  emendations,  copied  from  the  margin  of  a  copy  of  Gorrams's  edition, 
which  once  (apparently)  belonged  to  Dr.  Mead,  and  is  now  preserved  in  tha  British  Mu- 
■aom.  Tlia  aelulla  (m  Nieandar  hava  baan  pnbUriiad  in  Didot'a  BitKotktea  Ormca^  along 
witii  tfioaa  anThaoerlAia  and  Oppiaa,  vadar  tba  at^anlalan  oTIHRniar  and  Bnaaamakar. 


i  Anthol  Grac,  ix.,  213.  a  dfc^      Cm,,  L,  18^ 

'  De  aud,  poet.,  c.  2,  vol.  i.,  p.  36,  ed.  Tauchn. 
*  CmmMdg9  MuBtum  Criticumt  vol.  i.,  p.  371. 
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They  have  been  careaoiy  collated  with  tin  MSS.  in  ttie  "  Bibliothique  Nationale,"  and 
■one  portiona  liare  been  hitherto  unedited. 

DIDACTIC   P0BT8   NOY  BPtC. 

The  didactic  poets  of  the  period  under  teview  did  not  always  confine 
themselves  to  hexameter  vmification,  but  empkqred  likewise  other  meas- 
ures. '  The  iambic  trimeter,  for  instance,  was  adopted  by  two  who  remain 
to  be  noticed  by  us,  namely.  ApoUodoruM  and  Saftnniu. 

I.  Apollodorus  (*Airow6da}po5),^  a  grammarian  of  Athens,  was  a  pupil 
of  Aristarchus,  and  flourished  about  B.C.  140,  a  few  years  after  the  fall 
of  Corinth.  Farther  particulars  are  not  montioned  respecting  him^  He 
is  best  known  by  liis  prose  work  entitled  Bi^\iod^K-n,  and  he  will,  therefore, 
more  properly  be  noticed  by  us  among  the  prose  writers  of  this  period. 
At  present  we  will  merely  consider  some  of  his  poetical  productions. 
Among  his  other  works.  Apollodorus  wrote,  1.  r^s  TtploSos,  kw(juk<p 
rp<i}y  that  is,  a  Universal  Geoi^rapfn/,  in  iambic  verse  (trimeters),  such 
as  was  afterward  written  by  >Scyninus  of  Chios,  and  by  Dionysius.  2. 
XpoviKd,  or  XpoyiKTj  avyra^ist  a  Chronicle^  in  iambic  trimeters,  comprising 
the  history  of  1040  years,  from  the  destruction  of  Troy  (B.C.  1184)  down 
to  his  own  time,  B.C.  143.  This  work  was  a  sort  of  oontinuation  of  the 
BiUiotheca.  Of  how  many  books  it  consisted  is  not  quite  certain.  In 
Stephanus  Byzantinus  the  fourth  book  is  mentioned ;  but  if  SyneeUus 
refers  to  this  work,  it  must  have  consisted  of  at  least  ei^  books.  The 
loss  of  this  work  is  one  of  the  severest  that  we  have  to  lament  in  the 
historical  literature  of  antiquity. 

II.  ScYMNus  (Sx^^fos),*  of  Chios,  wrote  a  Ptrugcsis,  or  description  of 
the  earth,  which  is  referred  to  in  a  fevv  passages  of  Stephanus  Byzanti- 
nus,' and  other  later  writers.  A  brief  Periegesis,  written  in  iambic  metre, 
and  consisting  of  nearly  1000  lines,  has  come  down  to  us  under  his  name 
This  poem,  as  appears  from  the  author's  own  statement,  was  written  in 
imitation  of  the  similar  work  in  iambic  verse,  composed  by  the  Athenian 
Apollodorus,  and  already  alluded  to.  It  is  dedicated  to  King  Nicomedes, 
whom  some  modern  writers  suppose  to  be  the  same  as  Nicomedes  III., 
king  of  Billiynia,  who  died  B.C.  74;  but  this  is  quite  uncertain.  A  por- 
tion of  this  poem  was  first  published  by  Hoeschel,  under  the  name  of 
Harcianus  Heracleotes,  along  with  other  Oieek  geographers,  Augsburg, 
1600,  Svo ;  and  again  by  Morell,  also  under  the  name  of  Marcianns,  Paris, 
1606,  8yo.  But  Lucas  Holstenius  and  Is.  Vossius  maintained  that  the 
poem  in  question  was  written  by  Soymnns  pf  Chios,  and  is  the  wori^  re- 
ferred to  in  the  passages  of  the  ancient  writers  mentioned  aboTO.  Theur 
opinion  was  adopted  by  Bodwell,  and  the  poem  was  accordingly  printed 
under  the  name  of  Scymnus  by  Hudson  and  by  Gail,  in  the  GeograpU 
Graci  Minores,  as  well  as  by  B.  Fabricius,  in  bis  recent  edition  of  the 
work,  Leipzig,  1846.  Meineke,  however,  maintains,  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  some,  has  proved,  in  his  edition  of  liic  poem,  published  shortly  after 
that  of  Fabricius  (Berlin,  1846),  that  the  Periegesis  of  Scynmus  of  Chios, 

1  Smithy  Dirt.  Biogr.^ ».  v.  *  W. 

'  Stepk.  Byz.,  «.  v.  Ilapof,  'EpfMVMga^ 'Ayti^,  Ac 
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quoted  by  the  ancient  writers,  was  written  in  prose,  and  was  an  entirely 
different  work  from  the  extant  poem,  the  author  of  which  is  quite  un- 
known, according  to  him.  The  best  edition  is  Meineke*i»  just  mentioned. 

II.  LTBIO  FOBTBT. 

I.  Of  tlie  (liferent  kinds  of  Lyric  Poetry,  considered  in  its  most  general 
acceptation,  the  writers  of  tlie  Alexandrine  Age  especially  cultivated 
Elegiac  composition.  Of  Melic  poetry,  strictly  so  termed,  but  few  traces 
present  themselYes  to  our  notice. 

n.  Tho  elegiac  writers  of  this  period  most  deserting  of  notice  are  PAt- 
UUu,  Hermtianaxt  PhanoeUtf  and  CdHmaehu, 

I.  PuiLiTAs  (Mifrat)*  a  native  of  Cos,  was  a  distinguished  poet  and 
grammarian,'  and  flourished  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  Alexandrine 
sehool,  at  the  period  when  the  earnest  study  of  the  dassical  literature  of 
Greece  was  still  comlrined,  in  many  scholars,  with  considerable  power 
of  original  composition.  Tlie  chief  i)eriod  of  his  literary  activity  was 
during  the  reign  of  the  first  Ptolemy,  who  appointed  him  tutor  to  his  son 
Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus.  Clinton  calculates  that  his  death  may  be  placed 
about  B.C.  290,'  but  he  may  possibly  have  hved  some  years  longer,  as  he 
is  said  to  have  been  contemporary'  with  Aratus,  who  flourished  B.C.  270. 
He  was  the  instructor,  if  not  fonually,  at  least  by  his  example  and  influ- 
ence, of  Theocritus  and  Zenodotus  of  Ephesus.  Theocritus  expressly 
mentions  him  as  the  model  which  he  strove  to  imitate.'  Philetas  seems 
to  have  been  naturally  of  a  very  weak  constitution,  which  at  last  broke 
down  under  ezcessiye  study.  He  was  so  remarimUty  thin  as  to  become 
an  oljeet  Ibr  the  ridicule  of  the  comic  poets,  who  represented  hun  as 
wealing  leaden  soles  to  his  shoes,  to  preyent  his  being  blown  away  hy  a 
strong  wind ;  a  joke  which  JESittsi  takes  literally,  sagely  questioning, 
howeyer,  if  he  was  too  weak  to  stand  against  the  wind,  how  he  could  be 
strong  enough  to  carry  his  leaden  shoes.*  We  learn  from  Hermesianax 
that  a  bronze  statue  was  erected  to  his  memory  by  the  inhabitants  of  his 
native  island,  his  attachment  to  which  during  his  lifetime  he  had  expressed 
in  his  poems. 

The  poetry  of  Philetas  was  chiefly  elegiac*  Of  all  the  writers  in  that 
department,  he  was  esteemed  the  best  after  Callimachus,  to  whom  a 
taste  less  pedantic  than  that  of  the  Alexandrean  critics  would  probably 
have  preferred  him,  for,  to  judge  by  his  fragments,  he  escaped  the  snare 
of  cumbrous,  learned  affectation.'  These  two  poets  formed  the  chief 
models  for  the  Roman  elegy ;  nay,  Propertius  expressly  states  in  one 
passage  that  he  imitated  Philetas  in  preference  to  Callimachus.^  The 
elegies  of  Philetas  were  diiefly  erotic,  ahd  many  of  fhem  were  deyoted 
to  the  pndaes  of  a  female  named  Bittis,  or,  as  the  Latin  poets  giye  it, 
Battis.*  It  seems  yery  probable  that  he  wrote  a  coDection  of  poems  spe- 
cially in  praise  of  Bittis,  and  that  this  was  the  collection  which  was  known 

1  Strab.^  xiv.,  p.  657.  >  Cttnton,  Fast.  //eU.,Tol.  iii.,  App.  IS,  No.  16. 

>  nuoerit,.  Id., rli.,  M> ;  AsM.  «lloe.        *  JBttm,  T.  J7.,  iz.,  14 ;  x.,  6. 

*  Smd.,  9.V.        •  QuintiL,  x  ,  1 ,  58.         »  Pngot,,  U.,  M,  31 ;  III.,  1, 1  i       0,  t. 

•  Ovid,  Ihttt.,  1., «,  1 1  M  Futlo,  UL,  1, 57. 
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and  is  quoted  by  Stobaeus  under  the  name  ot  na(7vja  '  There  are  also 
two  other  poems  of  Philetas  quoted  by  Stobseus,  the  suhj(H'ts  of  which 
were  evidently  mythological,  as  we  see  from  their  titles,  Arj^L-firrjp  and 
'EpixTjs.  From  the  frajLrinfnt.s  that  remain  of  the  former,  it  apprars  to 
have  been  in  elegiac  metre,  and  its  subject  to  have  been  the  lamentation 
of  Ceres  for  the  loss  of  her  daughter.  The  latter  poem  Meineke  sug- 
gests may  haye  been  in  hexameters.  Besides  his  poems,  Philetas  wrote 
in  fwoM  on  grammar  and  criticiBm.  He  was  one  ofthe  commentators 
on  Bomet,  tvtMm  he  seems  to  haTe  dealt  wHh  very  fieely,  both  eri%^ 
and  exegetically ;  ttid  in  thiii  course  he  Was  followed  by  his  paipl  ^amxh 
dotns.  Aristarchtfii  ^hrote  a  work  in  opposition  to  Fhiletaii.^  '  BqI 
most  important  gi^unmatical  troik  was  thiit  Whteh  Athenaens  repei^ei% 
quotes  under  the  title  of '^Atokto.  Nothing  is  left  of  it  except  a  few  scat- 
tered explanations  of  words,  from  which,  hdweTer,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  Philetas  made  great  use  of  the  light  thrown  on  the  meaning  of  words 
by  their  jdialectic  varieties. 

J   •  -  - 

.  ab»  ftigmenf  of  PhiletM  fcgf  hmn  •onteKd  by  Kayiwr,  Pkaum  Od  tHgrnrnta,  fm 

reperiuntur,  GOttlng.,  1793,  8\  o ;  by  Bach,  Philetce  Coi,  Herme.siannrti.s  Colophonii,  atqu€ 
Pkanoclis  ReliqiUte,  Halle,  1829, 8vo ;  and  in  the  editions  of  tbe  Greek  Anlhology  (Bruack, 
Anal,i  vol.  i.,  p.  189 ;  li.,  p.  533 ;  iii.,  p.  334 ;  Jacobt'  Anth.  Groc.,  toI.  i.,  p.  ISl,  Mgif .).  The 
lMI4a9MSni  iwniiiMHi  m  11m»  ooaUiiMd  is  Sdmetdewlii^  JMtetm  F9M.  Orm,, 

UtaMUtltez  CBfynr^kdtw^"  of  Colophon,  a  dtetingnished  elegiac  pd$l, 
miiWmik  and  disdple  of  Philetas,  Uved  in  the  time  of  Fhil^  and  AM- 
^atammmwm,  and  seems  to  haye  died  before  the  destmctite  of  Colo- 
phon hy  ti^tthnachns,  B.C.  902.«  His  chief  work  was  an^jdeglao  |i6eai» 
•it  three  books,  addressed  to  a  female,  whose  name,  Leontium  (An^pritrX 
formed  the  title  of  the  poem,  like  the  Cynthia  of  Propertius.  A  great 
part  of  the  third  book  is  quoted  by  Athenaius.'  The  poem  is  also  cited 
by  Pansanias,*  by  Parthcnius,'  and  by  Antoninus  Liberalis."  We  learn 
from  another  quotation  in  Pausanias  that  Hernicsianax  wrote  nn  elegy 
on  tlie  fentaur  Eurvtion.'  It  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  tlu'  Hcrme- 
sianax  wlio  is  nicntiuned  l)v  the  scholiast  on  Nicander,  and  who  wrote  a 
poem  called  rifpnrma,  ^^  as  the  same  or  a  younger  poet. 

'  The  fragment  of  Ilernmsianax  haH  been  edited  separately  by  Ruhnken  (Appetui.  ad 
'J|rfMi\CHr.,  ft,  p.188,  Opi$e.y  toI.  H.,  p.  915) ;  1»y  Weston,  Londoa,  17M,  8to;  by  Ilgen 
iQpn»c.  Var.PMhLfi^  p.  247.  Ert  tirdt,  1797,  Svu) ;  by  Riglar  and  Axt, Cologne,  18M, 
ICmo;  by  Hermann  (Optisc.  Acad.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  239)  ;  by  Hath  (PkOet.  MmH»a.  et  Phnnnc. 
Rtliq.f  Halle,  1899|  Syo)  i  by  Bailey,  with  a  critical  epi»tlu  by  BorgM,  Londoa,  1039, 
Vro }  Ud  bj  liiMltoiMn  (IMMf.  FMt.  Bleg.,  p.  147).  Compare,  also,  Bergk,  m  IBbt' 

IhuMStoiJSJ^ffiMkl^^  beet  ftftiiS^  liitt^elegbe  poets,  prolMh 

bly  lived  in  the  time  ^  fti^-iiid  Alexander  the  GTieat.  He  l^eBMi  to 
have  Written  oitly  one  poeiii,eiititl^1i[^i^  We,i|p  |o^^ 

a  considerable  ftagment  from  the  opening  Qf  tt>  tiUoh  li'^i^iMai^^ 

*  Jacobs,  ad  Anthol.  Grac.,  vol.  i.,  pt.  i.,  p.  388,  seqq.        »  Hchol.  Venet.  ad  IL,  ii.,  HI. 

*  Smith,  aei.Biogr.,i.%  '  «^lBKMM.,i.,«,8.         • -ilfimn  xlU.,  p.  M7. 
'•  PA(Ma.,Yli.,  17,  3 ;  Tttl.,if,'L       '  Erot.,  5,  22.  »  Metam.,  99,  ^ 

'  AnMfM.,TU.,  18, 1.  to  Clem.  AUx.,  Strom.,  vi.,  p.  750. 
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Ruhnkeii  and  other  critics  as  one  of  the  most  perlect  and  beautiful  speci- 
mens ol  (  Ici^iac  |)()etry  which  have  come  down  to  us,  and  as  superior  even 
to  HemicsianujiL  lu  the  simple  beauty  of  the  language  and  the  smoothness 
of  the  verse. 

The  firagments  of  Plianoclea  ham  been  edited  by  Ruhnken  (Eput.  CrU.f  ii.,  OpusCt 
ToL  U.,  p.  M6);  by  Baeh  (PAtle(0»  BermemmnaeHa,  ttfM  FhtaueHg  Xciifiiltf)s  voA  by 
8«luMidewin  {Delect.  Poes.  CrcEc,  p.  IM).  The  large  flreipanent  and  another  dtetidi  are 

contained  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 

Callimachus  (Ka^A^pioxotV  a  native  of  Cyrene,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Alexandrine  grammarians  and  poets,  was,  according  to  Suidas, 
a  son  of  Battus  and  Mesatme,  and  belonged  to  the  celebrated  family  of 
the  BattiadiC,  whence  Ovid  and  others  call  liim  simply  Battiades.  He  was 
a  disciple  of  the  grammarian  Hermocrates,  and  afterward  taught  at  Eleu- 
sis,  a  suburb  of  Alexandrea.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  Ptolemy  Phil- 
adelphus,  wlio  invited  him  to  a  place  in  the  Museum.'  Callimachus  was 
still  alive  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  the  successor  of  Philadel- 
phus.*  It  was  formerly  believed,  but  is  now  established  as  an  historical 
ftct,  that  CallimachiiB  was  chief  Ubranan  of  the  fioiioiu  libraiy  at  Alex- 
andiea.  This  Act  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  fhe  successor 
of  Zenodotos^  and  that  he  held  this  office  from  about  B.C.  360  until  his 
death,  about  B.C.  S40>'  This  calculation  agrees  with  the  statement  of 
Aulus  Gelltns,*  that  GaUimachus  lived  ahortly  before  the  first  Punic  war. 
He  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Euphrates  of  Syracuse,  and  had  a  sister 
Megatime,  who  was  married  to  Stasenorus,  and  had  a  son  Callimachus, 
who  is  distinguished  from  bis  uncle  by  being  called  the  younger,  and  is 
said  by  Suidas  to  have  been  the  author  of  an  epic  poem,  rii<rmv, 

Callimachus  was  one  of  the  most  distinj^uished  'grammarians,  critics, 
and  poets  of  the  Alexandrine  period,  and  his  celebrity  surpassed  that  of 
nearly  all  the  other  Alexandrine  scholars  and  poets.  Several  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  that  period,  such  as  his  successor  Eratosthenes, 
Philostephanus,  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  ApoUonius  Rhodius,  Ister, 
and  Hermippus,  were  among  liis  pupils.  Callimachus  was  one  of  the 
most  fertile  writers  of  antiquity ;  and,  if  the  number  in  Suidas  be  correct, 
he  wrote  800  worits,  though  we  may  take  it  for  granted  Uiat  most  of  them 
were  not  of  great  extent,  if  he  followed  lus  pwn  nuodm,  that  a  great 
book  was  a  great  evil  *  The  number  of  his  woiks  of  whidt  the  titles  or 
firagments  are  known  to  us  amounts  to  upward  of  forty.  But  what  we 
possess  is  very  little^  and  consists  princ^tally  (^poetical  productions,  ap- 
parently the  least  valuable  of  all  his  w  orks,  since  Callimachus,  notwith- 
standing the  reputation  he  enjoyed  for  his  poems,  was  not  a  man  of  real 
poetical  talent :  labor  and  learning  are  with  him  the  substitutes  for  poet- 
ical genius  and  talent.  His  prose  works,  on  the  other  hand,  which  would 
have  furnished  us  with  some  highly  important  information  concerning 
ancient  mytholo^-,  history,  literature,  &c.,  are  completely  lost. 

The  poetical  productions  of  Callimachus  still  extant,  either  in  whole  or 


*  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 

*  Schol.  ad  CalUm.,  Hym».^  U.,  30. 

*  Aul.  GeU.,  xvli.,  21. 


2  Stud.,  s.  V. ;  Strab.y  xvii.,  p.  838. 

«  Ritschl,  Die  Alexatubvi.  BtbUoik.,  p.  19,  M. 

*  Athen.,  iii.,  p.  73. 
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in  part,  are  :  1.  Hymns,  six  m  number,  of  wliich  five  are  written  in  hex- 
ameter verse,  and  iu  the  Icmic  dialect,  and  one  on  the  bath  of  Pallas,  in 
i^li^Hif.  ai^  in  the  Doric  dialect.  These  hymns,  which  bear  greater  re- 
ienfctenoe  to  epic  than,  to  lyric  poetry,  are  the  productions  of  labor  and 
learning,  Ifl^e  most  of  the  poems  of  this  period.  Almost  every  line  fur- 
i0&  moimB  cnrioos  mythical  information,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  not  saying 
|po.iBncli  to  assert,  tliat  these  hymns  are  more  overloaded  with  learning 
than  any  other  poetical  productionsof  that  time  1  hoir  style  has  nothing 
of  the  eaay  flow  of  genuine  poetry,  and  is  L  vidt  ntly  studied  and  labored. 
There  are  some  ancient  Greek  scholia  on  these  hymn*.  \\  hich,  however, 
have  no  great  merit.  2.  Seventy-three  epigrams,  whieh  belong  to  the 
best  specimens  of  this  kind  of  poetry.  'Die  \\\)z\\  estimation  they  enjoyed 
in  anU(|uity  i.s  attrsU'd  by  the  fact  thai  Arehibiu.s  the  «irairniiatian,  who 
lived,  at  thr-  latest,  itne  generation  alter  ( 'aHimachus.  wrcite  a  roniment- 
ary  upon  li»em,  and  that  Marianiis,  in  the  rei^ni  of  the  Emperor  .Vnabla- 
sius,  wrote  a  paraphrase  of  them  m  iambics.  They  were  incorporated  in 
tbe  Gieek  Anthology  at  an  early  period,  and  have  thus  been  preserved. 
S.  SUf^UM.  These  are  lost,  with  the  exception  of  some  fragments ;  hot 
there  are  imitations  of  them  by  the  Roman  poets,  the  most  celebrated  of 
K^bic^  is  the  "  He  Coma  Berenices**  of  Catullus.  If  we  may  believe  the 
BMoaa  erities,  Gallimaehus  was  the  greatest  among  the  elegiac  poets,' 
^and  Ofidy-Piopertins,  and  Catullus  took  him  for  their  model  in  thisapedes 
of  poetry.  4.  Fragments  of  other  poetical  works,  among  which  we  may 
mention,  1.  Th'  Afna,  an  epic  poem  in  four  books,  on  the  causes  of  the 
various  mythical  storirs.  r(  ligioii.s  ceremonies,  and  other  custom.s.  Tin's 
work  is  often  referred  uk  and  was  paraphra.sed  by  Marianus  ;  l)ui  the 
paraphra.sc  is  lost,  and  of  the  (iriLHiial  we  have  only  a  few  iVaLMuents. 
2.  An  epic  poem,  entitlrd  'Kh-dxi],  which  was  the  name  of  an  old  wuiiian 
who  had  received  Thcsf  us  hdspitahly  when  he  went  out  to  fight  against 
the  Marathonian  bull,  \v(»rk  was  likewise  paraphrased  by  Marianus, 

and  we  still  possess  some  fragments  of  the  original. 

.It  appears  that  there  was  scarcely  any  kind  of  poetry  in  which  Ualli- 
machus  did  nbt  try  his  strength,  for  he  is  said  to  have  written  comediea, 
tragiwUito,  iambic  and  oholiambic  poems.  An  account  of  his  poem  Ibia 
hat        giten  in  the  sketch  of  Apollonius  Rhodius. 

^liis  numerous  prose  works  not  one  is  extant  entire,  thou^  there 
wer^  among  them  some  of  the  highest  importance.  The  one  of  which 
tlie  ibis  inmost  to  be  lamented  was  entitled  lUrol  TravroSawSv  trvyypofifid- 

ruv,  nr  ttIvoxms  t&p  iv  fdai]  rraiJkUf  SiaXc^Mf^dlrrw,  koI  ifw^palaw  in  120 
books.  This  work  was  the  first  comprehensive  history  of  (  Jreek  litera- 
ture. It  contained,  systematically  arranged,  lists  of  the  authors  and  their 
works.  'I'tie  various  departments  of  literature  aj)pear  to  liave  been  classi- 
fied, so  that  f'ailimachus  spoke  of  the  comic  and  truLnc  piK^ts,  of  the  ora- 
tors, lawgivers,  philosophers,  c*v:c.,  in  separate  books,  in  which  the  authors 
were  enumerated  in  their  chronological  succession.  It  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  this  work  was  the  fruit  of  his  studies  in  the  libraries  of  Alex- 
andrea,  and  that  it  mainly  recorded  such  authors  as  were  contained  in 

«  Qumtil.,  A  .  I.  58. 
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those  collections.  His  pupil,  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  WTote  a  com- 
mentary upon  it.  Among  his  other  prose  works  was  one  entitled  Mova- 
fiov,  which  is  usually  supposed  to  have  treated  of  the  Museum  of  Alex- 
andrea  and  tiie  scholars  connected  with  it. 

The  Ural  edition  of  the  six  hymns  of  Cailimachus  appeared  at  Florence  in  4to,  proba* 
bly  betw««B  14M  and  1900.  It  fbOowed  by  the  Aldlne,  Yenlce,  1513,  8vo ;  bat  a  tet- 
ter edition,  in  which  some  gape  are  filled  up,  and  the  Greek  e^oUt  an  added,  la  tkat  of 
Geleniun,  Basle,  1532,  4lo,  reprinted  at  Paris,  1549,  4to.  A  more  complete  edition  than 
any  of  the  preceding  ones  is  that  of  11.  Stephens,  Paris,  15<)6,  foi.,  in  the  collection  of 
**Po«ta  Prmdpet  heroid  Carminu.**  This  edition  is  the  basie  of  the  text  which  fh>m 
that  time  has  been  raganled  as  the  Tolgate*  A  aeemd  adtUiHi  by  H.  StephMia^  Gaoeva, 
1577,  4tn,  Is  n  trreat  improTempnt  on  the  prrvions  onr.  It  contains  the  Greek  scholia,  a 
Latin  iransiatiun,  thirty-three  epigrams  of  Caliimaclius,  and  a  few  fragments  of  his  other 
works.  Henceforth  scarcely  any  thing  was  done  fhr  the  text,  nntil  Th.  Orsvias  under* 
took  a  new  and  oonipniianalve  edition,  whldi  waa  eooniAeled  by  hia  Ihthar,  J.  O.  Onwina. 

It  npin  urcd  at  Utrecht,  1697,  2  vols.  8vo.  It  contains  the  notes  of  the  previous  editors, 
of  Bcntlcy,  and  the  famous  commentary  of  Spanhcim.  This  edition  is  the  basis  of  the 
one  edited  by  Emesti,  Leyden,  1761,  2  vols.  8to,  which  contains  the  whole  of  the  com- 
mentary  or  OrsTlue^  edition,  a  nmeh  tmprofed  text,  a  more  eonpiete  eoUeetion  M'-tha 
i^ragnients,  and  additional  notes  by  Hemsterhuls  and  Ruhnken.  StUlt  Ernesti  did  not 
completely  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  learned  in  the  use  which  he  made  of  the  last-men- 
Cloned  subsidia.  Among  subsequent  editions  we  need  only  mention  those  of  Loesner, 
Letpiif,  1774,  9to  ;  of  Volger,  Lei]ttig,  1817,  8to  ;  bf  Sehaeftr,  Leipaif ,  1817;  8to  ;  and 
or  Btaaslleld,  London,  1815,  8vo.  The  fragments  of  the  Elegies,  with  the  notes  aC 
Valckenaer,  were  given  by  Luzac,  Leyden,  1798,  8vo  ;  an  edition  of  the  Fragments  gen- 
erally was  given  by  Naeke  (QpiMC.  PhiloLt  ed.  Wdckerf  vol.  ii.),  Bonn,  1844,  large  8vo. 

MBLIO  POBTBT. 

I.  With  the  exception  of  the  SeoUa,  or  conviYial  songs,  to  which  we 
have  already  aUtided,  the  melic  productions  of  this  period  were  com- 
paratively few  in  number.  The  writer  most  deserving  of  mention  under 
this  head  is  Melinno  (McAuv^),  a  lyric  poetess,  author  of  an  ode  on  Borne 
(c2f  'P(tinr}M)f  in  five  Sapphic  stanzas,  which  is  commonly  ascribed  to  Erin- 
na  of  Lesbos,  as  an  ode  on  valor  {ds  p<^fjLVf)-  Nothing  is  known  of  Melin- 
no with  certainty,  except  wliat  the  ode  itself  shows,  namely,  that  she 
lived  in  the  flourishing  period  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  ode  is  printed, 
with  an  admirable  essay  upon  it,  by  Welcker,  in  Creuzer's  Mcletemata, 
1817,  p.  1,  and  in  Wclcker's  Klcinc  Schriftcn,  vol.  ii.,  p.  160,  seqq. 

II.  Some  of  the  melic  poets  of  this  period  occasionally  indulged  in  a 
singular  species  of  trifling.  They  composed,  namely,  short  poems  of  that 
fantastic  species  called  gnphi  iypt<f>oi),  or  carmina  figurata;  that  is,  pieces 
in  which  the  lines  are  so  arranged  as  to  make  the  whole  poem  resemble 
the  form  of  some  object.  Snmua  of  Rhodes,^  who  flourished  under  the 
early  Ptolemies,  was  one  of  these  writers,  and  three  short  poems  of  his, 
constructed  in  this  way,  have  come  down  to  us,  along  with  six  epigrams, 
in  the  Greek  Anthology.  The  first  of  these  poems  is  called,  firom  its 
fonn,  the  Wing^  (nr^^vycf ) ;  the  second,  the  Egg  (^) ;  the  fhurd,  the 
Hatchet  {xikuan\f  There  are  several  other  poems  of  the  same  species  in  . 
the  Anthology,  such  as  the  Pan-pipes  (avpiy^)  of  Theocritus,  the  Altar 
(fi^s)  of  Doaiadas,  and  the  Egg  and  Hatebet  of  Besantinua. 

>  Smith,  Dkt,Bhgr^»,v, 
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III.    BUCOLIC  POETRY. 

I.  Bucolic  Poetry  {ra  ^ovkoMko.  iroi'fiiJ.aTa),  called  also  Pastoral,  is  a  spe- 
cies of  poetic  composition,  the  interlocutors  in  which  are  herdsmen, 
shepherds,  6cc.,  and  the  scenes  portrayed  ar^  drawn  from  rural  life. 
Theocritus  was  the  creator  of  bucolic  poetry  as  3  branch  of  Greek,  and, 
through  imitators,  such  as  Virgil,  of  Roman  literature.  The  genu  of 
this  species  of  poetry  may  be  discovered,  at  a  very  early  period,  among 
the  Dorians  both  of  Laconia  and  Sicily,  especially  at  Tyndaris  and  Syra- 
cuse in  the  latter,  when  the  festiTals  of  Duma  were  enlivened  wtdi  songs, 
in  which  two  shepherds  or  herdsmen,  or  two  parties  of  them;  contended 
with  one  another,  and  which  gradoallj  grew  into  an  art,  practiced  by  a 
class  of  performers  called  Lydiattm  and  BueaHiat,  who  flourished  extens- 
ively in  Sicily  and  the  neighboring  districts  of  Italy. 

II.  The  subjects  of  the  songs  sung  by  this  class  of  performers  were 
popular  mythical  stories,  and  the  scenes  of  country  life  ;  the  beauty,  love, 
and  unhappy  end  of  Daphnis,  the  ideal  of  the  shepherd,  who  was  intro- 
duced by  Stesichorus  into  his  poetrj',  and  of  Diomus,  who  was  named  by 
Epicharmus ;  the  melancholy  complaints  of  the  coy  huntsman  Menalcas, 
and  other  kindred  subjects.  These  sonj^H  were  still  popular  in  the  time 
of  Diodorus.  Theocritus,  however,  was  the  first  who  reduced  this  species  . 
of  poetry  to  such  a  form  as  to  constitute  it  a  branch  of  regular  literature  ; 
and,  in  so  doing,  he  followed  not  merely  the  impulse  of  his  own  genius, 
but,  to  a  great  extent,  the  examples  of  Epicharmus  and  of  Sophron,  es- 
pecially the  latter.' 

m.  The  bucolic  poets  that  win  here  require  oar  attention  are  three  in 
nunber;  namely,  Tleoerdit«,  Bum,  and  JfswAtw. 

1.  TaMoomnuB  (996iipirQs),*  the  celebrated  bucolic  poet,  was  a  native 
of  8|)rraoase,  and  the  son  of  Prascagoras  and  Fhilinna.  He  visited  Alez- 
andrea  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  instruction  of  Philetas  and  Asclepiades,  and  began  to  distin> 
guish  himself  as  a  poet.  His  first  efforts  obtained  for  him  the  patronage 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  was  associated  in  the  kingdom  with  his 
father,  F*tolemy  Soter,  in  B.C.  285,  and  in  whose  praise,  therefore,  the 
poet  wrote  the  fourteenth,  lifteenth,  and  seventeenth  idylls.  At  Alexan- 
drea  he  became  acquainted  with  the  poet  Aratus,  to  whom  he  addressed 
his  sixth  idyll.  Theocritus  afterward  returned  to  Syracuse,  and  lived 
there  under  Hiero  II.  It  appears  from  the  sixteenth  idyll  that  Theocri- 
tus was  dissatisfied  both  w^ith  the  want  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  Hiero 
in  rewarding  him  for  his  poems,  and  wfth  the  political  state  of  his  native 
country.  It  may,  therefore,  be  supposed  that  he  devoteid  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  almost  entirely  to  the  contemplation  of  those  scenes  irf"  nature 
and  of  oomitiy  life,  on  his  representation  of  which  his  feme  chiefly  rests. 

Theocritus,  as  we  have  ahead^r  remained,  was  the  creator  of  bucolic 
poetry,  and  was  influenced,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the  examples  of  Epi- 
diarmus  and  Sophron.    His  bucolic  idylls  are  of  an  essentially  dramatic 

&  WdekaTfUbtrdm  Ur§pnmg  du  MirtmdMM,  ICbte»3eirj^tai,  vol.  I.,  p.  Ml,  Mff. 
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and  minielic  character.  They  are  pictures  of  the  ordinary  lil'e  of  the 
common  people  of  Sicily,  whence  their  name,  tsn^,  cIS^aaio.  The  pastor- 
al poems  and  romances  of  later  times  are^  totallj  ittflTerent  sort  <^  com* 
position  from  the  bucolics  of  Theocritus,  who  lolqfnra  nothing  of  the  af> 
footed  refinement,  the  pure  innocence,  the  pnmeral  .simplicity,  or  eyen 
the  worship  of  nature,  which  have  been  ascribed  to  'thi^  pnaginarj  shep- 
herds of  a  fictitious  Axoadia;  nothing  of  the  distinomit  between  the 
country  and  the  town,  the  description  of  which  has  been  made  a  rehide 
of  bitter  satire  upon  the  vices  of  civilized  communities.  He  merely  ex- 
hibits simple  and  faithful  pictures  of  the  common  life  of  the  Sicilian  peo- 
ple, in  a  thoroughly  objective,  ahhough  truly  poetical  spirit.  He  abstains 
fnmi  all  the  mvrv  artitioes  of  composition,  such  as  fine  imagery,  high  col- 
oring, and  jiathelK'  sentiment.  He  deals  but  .sparingly  in  deseription>, 
whieli  be  intrtnluces  only  as  episodes,  and  never  attempts  any  of  those 
alleLMtrieal  applications  ol"  the  sentiments  and  adventures  of  .sliepberds 
winch  liavt;  made  the  bucolics  of  V' irgil  a  signal  fadure.  Dramatic  sun- 
plicity  and  truth  are  impressed  upon  the  pictures  exhibited  in  his  poems, 
into  the  coloring  of  which  he  has  thrown  much  of  the  natural  comedy 
which  is  always  seen  in  the  common  life  of  a  firec  people.  BQb'pfteeiitii 
idyll,  the  Adoniazuta^  is  a  master-piece  of  the  mlnietie'axlittiMHiW'fe- 
male  character,  rendered  the  more  admirable  by  the  skill  widi  which  be 
has  introduced  the  praises  of  Arsinoe  and  Berenice,  without  sacrifidng 
any  thing  of  its  genuine  dramatic  spirit.  The  form  of  these  poems^  In 
perfect  keeping  with  their  object.  The  syrametrical  arrangement  and 
the  rapid  transitions  of  the  lively  dialogue,  the  raried  language  and  the 
sweetly  musical  rhythms,  the  combination  of  the  prevailing  epic  verse 
and  diction  with  the  forms  of  common  speech,  all  contribute  much  to  the 
general  etTect.  In  short,  as  Theocritus  was  the  first  who  developed  the 
powers  of  bucolic  poetry,  so  he  may  also  be  said  to  have  been  the  last 
wlio  understood  its  true  spirit,  its  proper  objects,  and  its  natural  limits. 

The  poems  of  Theocritus,  however,  are  by  no  means  all  bucolic.  The 
collection  which  has  come  down  to  us  under  his  name  consists  of  thirty 
poems,  called  by  the  general  title  of  Idylls ^  a  fragment  of  a  few  lines  from 
a  poem  entitled  Btremce^  and  twenty-two  epigrams  in  the  Oree^  A$litt> 
ogy,  besides  one  upon  the  poet  himself,  the  production  proAiiipflyinf  Artem- 
idorus.  The  Greek  author  of  a  few  sentences  on  the  oharacteristics  of 
$|ie  poetry  of  Theocritus,  prefixed  to  his  works,  says  that  all  poetry  has 
three  characters,  the  Snryiifurrurtft,  the  SfN^iaruc^f,  and  the  nuerSst  and  that 
bucoUc  poetry  is  a  mixture  of  every  form.  Bergk  has  recently  classed 
the  poems  of  Theocritus  under  the  heads  of  Carmina  bmeoliea,  mimka,  fyr- 
7ca,  rpica,  and  epigrammalu.'^ 

Of  the  thirty  so-called  idylls,  the  last  is  a  late  Anacreontic  of  scarcely 
any  j)octi(r  merit,  and  ha.s  no  claim  lo  be  regarded  as  a  work  of  Theocri- 
tus. Of  the  others,  only  ten  belong  strictly  to  the  class  of  poems  which 
the  ancients  described  by  the  specific  names  o( ^ovkoXiko.,  irot/xfviKd,  alvoK- 
i/£a,  or  by  the  first  of  these  words  iiserl  in  a  generic  sense,  Ihirolics,  or, 
as  we  say,  Pastoral  poems.    But,  lakmu  the  t(Tm  nh/ll  in  the  wider  sense, 

•  ilA«n.  JWu«.,  1838-39,  vol.  vi.,  p.  16,  ' 
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we  must  also  include  under  it  several  of  the  poems  which  are  not  bucol- 
ic, but  which  are  pictures  of  the  lile  of  the  common  people  of  Sicily.  In 
this  general  sense,  the  idylls,  properly  so  called,  are  the  first  eleven,  the 
fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  twenty-first,  the  last  of  which  has  a  special  in- 
terest, as  being  the  only  representation  we  possess  of  the  life  of  Grecian 
fishermen  \  the  second  and  fifteenth  are  evidently  pretty  close  imitations 
nftbsniimesof  Sophron.  Those  idylls  of  which  the  genotneness  is  most 
doahtM  are  the  twelfth,  seventeenUi,  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  twentieth, 
twentyHUzth,  twenty-seTenth,  twen^-ninth,  and  thirtieth.  . 

The  metre,  chiefly  employed  in  these  .poems  is  the  heroic  hexameter, 
aiMxiibt(^t^  purposes  of  Theocritus  by  havuig  a  more  broken  move- 
PHlP^jiBi^fHiitfid  for  the  sustained  and  stately  march  of  the  Homeric 
i«iMu  In  a  few  cases  other  metres  are  employed.  The  dialect  of  The- 
ocritus has  given  the  grammarians  considerable  trouble.  The  ancient 
critics  regarded  it  as  a  modification  of  tlie  Doric  dialect,  which  they  called 
"  new  Doric"  {via  Aupis) ;  and  some  of  the  modern  editors  have  carried 
this  notion  so  far  as  to  try  to  expunge  all  the  epic,  ^olic,  and  Ionic 
forms  which  the  best  MSS.  present.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  The- 
ocritus purposely  employed  a  mixed  or  eclectic  dialect,  in  which  the  new 
or  softened  Doric  predominates.^ 

The  edUio  prtnceps  of  Theocritus,  in  folio,  contaiDiDg  alao  the  Worka  and  Days  of 
Hesiod,  is  without  place  or  date,  but  is  believed  to  have  b««a  printed  at  Milan  about 
MO.  TlMre  is  anodier  vsty  eariy  sditton  In  8to,  wftlMwt  idaee  or  date.  ThaiMztoaiU- 

asl'adition  is  that  of  Aldus,  containing  the  Tdt/Jla,  and  a  vast  mass  of  other  matter,  Vcn- 
fee,  1495,  fol.  The  chief  among  the  more  recent  editions  are  those  of  Reiske,  Vienna, 
1705,  3  voIh.  small  4to;  of  Wartou,  Oxford,  1770,  4to;  of  Brunck,  in  the  AnaUcta;  of 
TaktoMsr,  Itaydn,  8to  ;  reprinted  under  the  rvvlskm  of  Sdiaefinr,  Lelptlf , 

llM^ifl»;  of  Heindorf,  Berlin,  1810,  8vo ;  of  Gaisford,  in  his  Poet(£  MinoreM  Grvsci,  Ox- 
ii|%'l833;  of  Kiesslinjr,  Leipr.ig,  1819,  6vo.  reprinted  with  Pion  and  Moechufl,  London. 
HB/i,  2  vols.  8vo;  of  Briggs,  in  his  Bticokci  Urceci,  Cambridge,  1821,  8vo;  of  Meineke, 

8vo;  of  Wordsworth,  Cambridge,  1844,  8vo;  of  Ziegler,  Tubingen,  1844,  8vo;  and  of 
Ameis,  in  Didot's  Bihliotheca  Graca  (Poeta:  Bucolici  et  Didactici),  Paris,  1816«  Urge  8vo. 

Most  of  the  editions  above  enumerated  contain  also  Bion  and  Mosclms. 

2.  BioN  (Bj'ctfi')'  was  a  native  of  Smyrna,  or,  rather,  of  a  small  {)lace 
called  Phlossa,  on  the  River  Meles,  near  .Smyrna.'  All  that  we  know- 
about  him  is  the  little  that  can  be  inferred  from  the  third  idyll  of  Moschus, 
who  laments  his  untimely  death.  The  time  at  which  he  lived  can  be 
prettyaccurately  determined  by  the  fact  that  he  was  older  than  Moschus, 
who  ealls  hiniielf  the  pupil  of  Bion.*  His  flouriBhing  period,  therefore, 
maj  hsTe  Teiy  neariy  coincided  with  that  of  Theocritus,  and  may  be 
iaed  at  about  B.C.  280.  Moodma  atatea  that  Bkm  left  his  native  coun- 
tiy,  and  qient  the  last  yeara  of  hia  life  in  Sicily,  cnltiTating  bncoUcpoetiy, 
the  natural  growth  of  that  ialand.  l^^heliier  he  alao  Tiaited  ICaeedonia 
and  Thrace,  aa  Ifoachna  inttmatea,*  ia  uncertain,  aince  it  may  be  that 
Moschus  mentions  those  countries  only  becanae  he  calls  Bion  the  Doric 
Orpheus.  He  died  of  poison,  which  had  been  administered  to  him  by 
aoYeral  persona,  who  afterward  receiYed  their  well-deaerfed  punishment 

-  1  Jacoht,  Pratf.  odAnik.  Fal.,  p.  xlili.  3  Smiik,  Diet.  JNqfr., «.  v. 
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for  the  crime.  With  respect  to  the  relation  of  master  and  pupil  between 
Bion  and  Moschus,  we  can  not  say  any  thing  with  certainty,  except  that 
the  resemblance  between  the  productions  of  the  two  poets  obliges  us  to 
suppose,  at  least,  that  Moschns  imitated  Bion ;  and  this  rnay,  in  fact,  be 
all  that  is  meant  when  Mo!?chus  calls  himself  a  disciple  of  the  latter. 

The  subjects  of  Bion  s  poetry  were  the  songs  of  shepherds  and  love 
songs,  and  are  beautifully  described  by  Moechus  but  we  can  now  fonn. 
only  a  partial  judgment  on  the  spirit  and  style  of  his  poetry,  on  aeoouBft 
of  the  fragmentary  condition  in  whidi  his  woriu  have  come  do?m  to  us. 
Some  of  his  idylls  are  extant  entire,  bnt  of  othen  we  have  only  ftag- 
ments.  Their  style  is  veiy  leiined ;  the  sentiments  are  soft  and  senti- 
mental ;  and  his  yersification,  which  is  exdosiTely  the  hexameter,  is  Teiy 
fluent  and  elegant.  In  the  selection  and  management  of  his  subjects  he 
is  superior  to  Moschus ;  but  in  strength  and  depth  of  feeling,  and  in  the 
tnithfulncss  of  his  sentiments,  he  is  much  inferior  to  Theocritus.  This 
is  particularly  visible  in  the  largest  of  his  extant  poems,  the  ^EwiTci^iot 
•A5«v<5oj.  He  is  usually  reckoned  amonpf  the  bucohc  poets  ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  this  name  is  not  confined  to  the  subjects  it  really  in- 
dicates ;  for,  in  the  time  of  Bion,  bucolic  poetry  also  embraced  that  class 
of  poems  in  which  the  legends  about  gods  and  heroes  were  treated  from 
an  erotic  point  of  view.  The  dialect  Of  Bion  is,  like  that  of  Theocritas,  a 
mixed  Boric. 

Is  tiM  lint  editions  of  TlMoeritns  the  poems  of  Bion  an  mixed  with  thoee  of  the  former, 
tod  fte  llrat  wlM  Mpsnted  tbem  was  Ifokerah,  in  liis  aditton  of  Bion  and  Mosehva, 

BrugpH,  1565,  4to.  In  most  of  the  subsequent  editions  of  Theocritus  the  remains  of  Bion 
and  Moschus  are  printed  at  the  end,  as  in  those  of  Vaickenaer  and  others,  already  men- 
tioned under  tbe  head  of  Theocritus.  Among  the  sepwate  editiiHM  may  be  mentioned 
those  ofllarles,  Erlangen,  1780,  Svo;  of  Jacoto,  Gottaa,  1795,  Svo;  of  Tendier,  Lelpalf, 

1793,  fivo  ;  of  MaiiMO,  Leipzig,  1807,  8vo,  2d  cd.,  containins;  an  elaborate  dissertation  on 
the  life  and  poetry  of  Bion,  a  commentary,  and  a  Gennaa  transiation  i  and  of  Hermans, 
Leipzig,  1849. 

Moschus  (M<J<rxos),'  a  grammarian  and  bucolic  poet,  a  native  of  S)Ta- 
cose.  He  lived  about  the  close  of  the  third  century  B.C.,  and,  according 
to  Snidas,*  was  acquainted  with  Anstarehns.  HeeaOshiniseif  a  pupil  of 
Bion  in  the  idyO  in  which  he  hewails  the  death  of  the  latter;  hut,  as  al- 
ready remarked  in  an  aeooont  of  that  poet,  this  may  merely  mean  that 
Mosetras  hnitated  Bion.  Of  his  compositions  we  haire  extant  four  idjQi: 
1.  "Epm  9ptm4nit»  S.  Eipdnni'  S.  *tmirdftos  Btmns.  4.  VUyipm,  The  first 
three  are  written  in  the  mixed  or  new  Doric ;  the  last  in^the  Ionic  dialect, 
with  a  few  Dorisms.  Besides  these  we  have  three  small  pieces,  also 
called  idylls  by  the  commentators,  bnt  not  entitled  to  the  name,  an  epi- 
gram or  inscription,  and  two  fragments,  called  by  some  epigrams.  The 
idylls  of  Moschus  were  at  first  intermixed  with  those  of  Theocritus,  and 
one  or  two  of  those  ascribed  to  Theocritus  have  been,  though  without 
sufficient  reason,  supposed  to  be  the  productions  of  Moschus.  Eudocia* 
ascribes  to  Theocritus  the  tliird  of  the  idylls  of  Moschus  ;  but  a  careful 
separation  has  been  made  on  the  authority  of  MSS.  and  quotations  in 
Stobasns.  To  judge  from  the  pieces  whidi  aie  extant,  Moschus  was 

>  IfMeft.,  iiL,  at     *  amitk,  DieL  Bhgr., «.  v.     >  a.  v.  lUtjc^,     *  EMMa,  p.  40& 
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capable  of  writing  with  elegance  and  liveliness ;  but  he  is  inferior  ta 
Bion,  and  comes  still  farther  behind  Theocritus.  His  style  labors  under 
an  excess  of  polish  and  ornament.  The  elegy  on  Bion  is  remarkable  for 
sweetness  uf  numbers  and  luxuriance  of  imagery,  but  is  perhaps  too  la* 
bored  for  real  sorrow. 

Tlia  idylls  o£  Moschus  are  genarally  printed  witb  tboqe  of  Tbaocritas  and  Bion.  An  ae- 

IT.  DBAMATIC  POlTmT. 

I.  The  Alexandrean  grammarians,  in  arranging  their  canon,  ma4e,  it 
will  be  remembered,  two  classes  of  tragic  writers,  the  first  containing 
the  great  masters  who  flourished  prior  to  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  the  second  consisting  of  what  were  denominated  the  Tragic 

Pleiades:' 

II.  The  seven  poets  forming  the  class  denominated  the  "  Tragic  Pleia- 
des''' were,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  Alexander  the  ^tolian,  Philis- 
cus  of  Corcyra,  Sostlheus,  Homer  the  younger,  MaiUidetf  Sosiphanes,  and 
Lyci^hron. 

III.  The  dramatic  works,  however,  of  the  poets  of  the  Alexandrine 
school  differed  in  a  very  important  particnlar  from  those  produced  during 
the  Attic  period.  The  tragedies  now  composed  were  no  longer  exhibited 
before  the  people  in  the  pablic  theatre,  but  were  meant  for  the  closet,  be* 
ing  written  for  the  amusement  of  princes  and  their  courtiexs,  and  for  a 
small  circle  of  connoisseurs. 

TV.  We  will  now  give  a  brief  sketch  of  each  of  these  poets  in  the  order 
in  wliich  they  have  been  enumerated. 

1.  Alexander  .Etolus  ('AAe^cu'Spos  6  AhuXSs),^  a  Greek  poet  and  gram- 
marian, lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelplms.  He  was  a  native  of 
Pleuron,  in  .Etolia,  but  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Alexandrea. 
He  had  an  office  in  the  library  at  Alexandrea,  and  was  commissioned  by 
the  king  to  make  a  collection  of  all  the  tragedies  and  satiric  dramas  that 
were  extant.  He  spent  some  time,  together  with  Antagoras  and  Aratus, 
at  the  court  of  Antigonus  Gonatas.'  Notwithstanding  the  distinction 
which  he  eiQoyed  as  a  tragic  poet,  he  appears  to  have  had  greater  merit 
as  a  writer  of  epic  poems,  elegies,  and  epigrams.  Of  his  elegies  some 
beantifhl  fragments  are  still  extant.  All  the  fragments  of  this  writer  are 
collected  by  Capelfanann,  Bonn,  1829, 8vo.  Compare  Welcker,  Die  Grieek, 
Tragodienf  p.  1263,  seqq. ;  Diintzer,  Die  Fngm,  der  Episek.  Foetie  der 
Griecheuy  %on  Alexander  dem  Grossen,  Ac.,  p.  7,  seqq. 

2.  Philiscus  (*i\l<rKos)  of  Corcyra,  a  distinguished  tragic  poet,  was 
also  a  priest  of  Bacchus,  and  in  that  character  was  present  at  tlie  coro- 
nation procession  of  Ptolemy  Pliiladelphus,'  in  B.C.  284.  Pliny*  states 
that  his  portrait  was  painted  in  the  attitude  of  meditation  by  Protogenes, 
who  is  known  to  have  been  still  alive  in  B.C.  304.  It  seems,  therefore, 
that  the  time  of  Philiscus  must  be  extended  to  an  earlier  period  tlian 
that  assigned  to  him  by  Suidas,  who  merely  says  that  he  lived  under 

1  Smithy  Diet.  Biogr.j  s.  v.         <  Arottw,  Phonom.y  ii.,  p.  431, 433,  &c.,  ed.  BuhU, 
»  Atkm.,  v.,  p.  196,  C.  «  Ptti.,  ir.  N.,  xxx.,  10,  96. 
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Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  He  wrote  forty-two  dmnas,  of  which  we  know 
nothing.  The  choriambio  hexameter  vene  wis  named  after  PhUiscus,  on 
account  of  his  frequent  use  of  it.'  There  is  much  dispute  whether  the 
name  should  be  written  ^iXi<rKos  or  ^^Xiirof,  but  the  former  appears  to  be 
the  true  form,  though  he  himself,  for  the  sake  of  tlie  metre,  used  the  latter. 

8.  SosiTHEi's  Ciua-lBfos),^  of  Syracuse  or  Athens,  or,  rather,  according 
to  Suidas,  of  Alexandrea  in  the  Troad,  was  the  antagonist  of  the  tragic 
poet  Homer.  He  flourished  about  B.C.  284,  and  wrote  both  in  poetry  and 
prose.'  The  remains  of  his  works  consist  of  two  lines  from  his  "AdKios, 
and  a  considerable  fragment  of  twenty-four  lines  from  his  Adtpvis  otAitv- 
4pffas,  which  appeaiB  to  hare  been  a  drama  pastoral  in  its  scenei  and  in 
its  fonn  and  character  very  similar  to  the  old  sa^rric  dramas  of  the  Attic 
tragedians.  The  remains  of  Sosithens  are  given  by  Wagner,  Frag.  Trag. 
Orae.,  in  Didot's  BiUioiheea  Graea,  p.  148,  seqq. 

4.  HoHSB  Compos),  a  grammarian  and  tragic  poet  of  Byzantimn;  flonr- 
ished  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Fhilade^hna,  abont  B.C.  880.  The  number 
of  his  dramas  is  diiferently  stated  at  forty-fivef  forty-seven,  and  fifty-sey- 
en.  His  poems  are  entirely  lost,  with  the  exception  of  one  title,  Bwy* 
pyleia*    Compare  Welcker,  Die  Griech.  Tragod.,  p.  1261,  seqq. 

5.  Ji^ANTiDEs  {AiavTlSrjs),  a  tragic  poet  of  Alexandrea,  of  whom  nothing 
particular  is  known.    He  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

6.  SosiPHANEs  (2ci>(r<(^KT?s),  a  native  of  Syracuse,  according  to  Suiilas, 
exhibited  seventy-thn  e  dramas,  and  gained  seven  victories.  He  was 
born  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Philip,  or,  as  others  stated,  in  that  of  Al- 
exander, between  B.C.  340  and  B.C.  330.  Of  his  plays,  the  only  remains 
are  one  title,  MfKtayposy  and  a  very  few  Unes  from  it  and  other  plays.* 
These  are  contained  in  Wagncr^s  Frag.  Trag.  Grac.j  in  Didot*s  BibUotkc' 
ca  GraeOf  p.  157. 

7.  LtcSphbon  (A»K<^fMtfv),'  a  celebrated  Alezandrean  granunarian  and 
poet,  was  a  native  of  Chalcis,  in  Eubcea.  He  lived  at  Alexandrea  nndei 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  intrusted  to  him  the  arrangement  of  the  works 
of  the  comic  poets  contained  in  the  Alexandrean  library.  In  the  execi^ 
tion  of  this  commission  Lyeophxon  drew  up  a  very  extensive  wmk  on 
comedy  (irepl  Ku/t^Utt},  which  appears  to  have  embraced  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  the  history  and  nature  of  the  Greek  comedy,  together  with  ac- 
counts of  the  comic  poets,  and,  besides  this,  many  matters  bearing  indi- 
rectly upon  the  interpretation  of  the  comedians.'  Nothing  more  is  known 
of  his  life.  Ovid  states  that  he  was  killed  by  an  arrow.'  As  a  poet, 
Lyeophron  obtained  a  place  in  the  Tragic  Pleiades  ;  but  there  is  .scarcely 

,  a  fragment  of  his  tragedies  extant.  Suidas  gives  the  titles  of  twenty  of 
his  tragedies  ;  while  Tzetzes'  makes  their  number  forty-six  or  sixty-four. 
Four  lines  of  his  neAoTriSot  are  quoted  by  Stoha^us.*"  He  also  wrote  a 
satync  drama  entitled  Mci/cStj/uos,  m  which  he  ridiculed  his  fellow-coun- 
tr3rman,  the  philosopher  Menedemus,  of  Eretria,*^  who  nevertheless  high- 

»  HephtBst.,  p.  53.  a  Smith,  THrt.  Bio^.,  s.  v.  '  f?iiid.,  s.  v.        *  Id.  ib. 

•  Clinton^  Fast.  JJeU.t  vol.  iii.,  s.  aa.  278,  239,  p.  502, 604.     •  SmUh,  Diet.  Biogr., ». 
f  McjMiw,  HUi.  CrU,  Com.  Cnec.,  p.  0,  seqq.  *  Ovid,  IbU,  533. 
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ly  priied  the  tragedieB  of  LyeophroiL^  He  is  said  to  haTe  been  a  resry 
akfllfiil  composer  of  anagrams,  of  which  he  wrote  sereral  in  honor  of 
Ptolemy  and  Arsinoe. 

The  only  one  of  his  poems  wfaioh  has  come  down  to  ns  is  the  Cassan-  « 
ira  or  Alexandra,  This  is  neither  a  tragedy  nor  an  epic  poem,  but  a  long-  * 
iambic  monologue  of  1474  verses,  in  whieh  Cassandra  is  made  to  proph- 
esy the  fall  of  Troy,  the  adventures  of  the  Grecian  and  Trojan  heroes, 
with  numerous  other  mythologieal  and  historical  events,  goinpr  hack  as 
far  as  the  Argonauts,  the  Amazons,  and  the  fables  of  To  and  Kuropa,  and 
ending  with  Alexander  the  <  Jreat.  Thr>  work  has  no  pretensions  to  po- 
etical merit,  it  is  simply  a  cuml>rt)us  .store  of  traditional  learning.  Sui- 
das  calls  it  (tkothuvi^  iro't-nuay  "the  dark  poem,"  and  its  author  himself 
obtained  the  epithet  ol  (XK0Teiv6s.  Its  stores  of  leanuag  and  its  obscurity 
alike  excited  the  efforts  of  the  ancient  grammarians,  several  of  whom 
*wrole  eipDinentaries  on  the  poem-  Among  these  were  Hieon,  Dectioa, 
and  Onn.  Thd  only  one  6f  these  works  whidi  survives  is  the  scholia 
of  Isaac  and  John  Tzetses,  who  flourished  about  A.D.  1100,  which  are 
fiur  more  valuable  than  the  poem  itself.  Lycophron,  indeed,  purposely 
enveloped  his  poem  in  the  deepest  obscurity.  There  is  no  artifice  to 
which  he  does  not  resort  to  prevei|t  his  being  clearly  understood.  He 
neyer  call^  one  by  his  true  name,  but  designates  him  by  some  cir- 
cumstances or  event  in  his  history.  He  abounds  in  unusual  oonstmo- 
tions,  separates  words  which  should  be  united,  uses  strange  tenns  moi-e  . 
or  less  obsolete,  forms  the  most  singular  compounds,  and  indulges  in  the 
boldest  and  mttst  startHnu  metaphors. 

A  question  has  been  raised  respecting  the  identity  of  Lycophron  the 
tragedian,  and  Lycophron  the  author  of  the  Cassandra.  From  some  lines 
of  the  poem  (1226,  seqq. ;  1446,  seqq.)  which  refer  to  Roman  history, 
Niebuhr  was  led  to  suppose  that  the  author  could  not  have  lived  before 
the  time  of  Flanuninus  (about  B.C.  190);  but  Welcker,  in  an  elaborato 
discussion  of  the  question,  has  shown  very  conclusively  that  these  lines 
are  interpolated. 

Tlie  iditia  pnnceps  of  Lycophron  was  the^dine,  printed  with  Ptndnr  and  Callimatflnit, 
Ycniea,  1513,  Svo ;  tlie  next  was  tbat  of  LacMns,  with  the  scholia,  Basle,  1 546,  fol .  Of 
U»  later  editions,  the  most  dcsprving  of  mention  are  those  of  Pottrr,  Oxford,  1697,  fol., 
Imprinted  1702  ;  of  Reicliard,  Leipzig,  1768,  8vo ;  and  of  Uachmann,  Leipzig,  1830,  2 
vols.  8vo  (of  which  only  the  first  has  appeared),  to  which  mnat  be  added  the  admlraMa 
edition  of  the  wi^lfl^  1^  C.  6.  MyUer,  Leipatg,  1811,  S  vols.  8vo. 

■     ■    "  » 

I.  The  Middle  and  New  Comedy  having  been  already  treated  of  in  our 
account  of  the  Fourth  or  Attic  Period,  it  remains  merely  to  notice  a  spe- 
cies of  dramatic  composition  termed  by  the  Greeks  ^fkuaitiari^aii^  or  tKapo- 
rpteyotlSla. 

n.  This  was  a  species  of  burlesque  drama,  or  a  parody  of  tragedy,  and 
may  be  described  as  an  exhibition  of  the  subjects  of  tragedy  in  the  spirit 
and  style  of  comedy.  It  appears  to  have  existed  for  a  long  time  prior  to 
the  Alexandrine  period  as  a  popular  amusement  among  the  Greeks  of 

»  Diog.  Laert.,  ii.,  133. 
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Skmthem  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  especially  at  Tareufcam.  At  thie  head  of 

the  writera  in  this  department  stands  Rhinthon. 

Rhixthov  {'Vlvdttv)  was  a  native  of  Syracuse  or  Tarentum,  and  flourish- 
ed in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  I.  of  Egypt,  Suidas  places  him  at  the  head 
of  the  composers  of  the  burlesque  drama,  by  which  is  meant  that  he  was 
the  first  to  develop  it  in  a  written  form,  and  to  introduce  it  into  Greek 
literature,  since  it  had  already,  as  we  have  remarked,  existed  as  a  popu- 
lar amusement.  It  would  appear  from  the  fragments  of  Rhinthon  that 
tbe  oomic  license  extended  to  the  metres  also,  which  are  sometimes  even 
more  irregular  than  In  the  Attic  emnediana.*  Rhinthon  ia  said  to  hate 
written  thirty-eight  dramas.* 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
TDTH  OR  ALBXANBRINX  PBRIOP  tniMmM, 

PROSE  COMPOSITION. 

I.  The  peculiarities  of  the  Alexandrine  ixjriod  displayed  themselves 
also  in  prose  composition,  and  in  the  degree  of  importance  attached  to 
learning  and  scientific  acquirement.  Great  attention  was -also  paid  to 
the  productioii.s  of  earlier  writers,  and  they  were  frequently  made  the 
subject  of  conunentary  and  illustration,  but  the  pure  and  correct  taste 
which  distinguished  these  productions  was  rarely  imitated.  Philosophy, 
•however,  and  the  practical  sciences,  were  vigorously  cultiYated,  and  the 
latter,  in  particular,  with  important  reBotts. 

n.  The  Attiedialeet,  modified  under  Macedonian  influence  and  hy  local 
ohpoomitanoea,  had  now.  become  the  conunon  language  of  prose  litera- 
ture, and  the  empiloyment  of  difllerent  dialects  was  discontinued. 

I.  HISTORY. 

hi  our  account  of  the  historical  niters  of  this  period  will  be  found 
some  who  do  not  strictly  belong  to  a  course  of  Grecian  literature,  but 
who,  nevertlieless,  from  certain  circumstances  connected  with  them,  or 
from  the  nature  of  the  subjects  on  which  they  wrote,  can  not  well  be 
passed  over.  The  whole  number  of  writers  is  as  follows  :  Hccatmis  of 
Abdera,  Berostis^  Abydmus,  Manctho,  Diodes  of  Peparethus,  TinKTus,  Ara- 
tus  of  Sicyon,  Phylarchus,  Istcr,  and  Fdybius^  to  whom  may  be  added  the 
mythological  writer  Apollodorus. 

I.  HKCATiEus  ('EKarouosy  of  Abdera,  often  confouuded  witli  Hecataeus  of 
Miletus,  was  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  Ptolemy,  the 
son  of  liagus,  and  appears  to  have  accompanied  the  former  on  his  Asiatic 
expedition  as  fiir  as  Syria.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  skeptic  Pyrrho,  and  is 
himself  called  a  philosopher,  critic,  and  granunarian.*  From  the  manner 
in  ^diich  he  is  spoken  of  1^  Eusehius,*  we  must  infer  that  he  was  a  man 
of  great  reputation,  on  account  of  his  extensive  knowledge,  as  well  as  for 

>  H^haest.,  p.  9,  ed.  Gc^f,  •  Suid., «. «.  *  Smith,  DieL  Biogr.,  t.  v. 

«  atrid., «.  V. ;  Jm^<.  4|rfMi.,  t.,  99.  •  Pnf,  Eomtg^  ix.,  p.  m. 
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his  practical  wisdom  {ir(p\  rks  rpd^fis  UwciTaros).  In  the  reign  of  the 
first  F*tolemy,  he  travelled  up  the  Nile  as  far  as  Thehes.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  works,  of  which,  however,  only  a  small  number  of  frag- 
ments have  cornc  down  to  us.  1.  .4  History  of  Egypt. ^  2.  A  work  on 
the  Hyperboreans.^  3.  A  History  of  the  Jeics,  of  which  the  book  on  Abra- 
ham, mentioned  by  Josephus,'  was  probably  only  a  portion.  This  work 
is  frequently  referred  to  by  the  ancients,  but  it  was  declared  spurious, 
even  by  Origen,"*  and  modern  critics  are  divided  in  their  opinions.  The 
fragments  of  Hecataeus  have  been  collected  by  Zorn,  Hecatai  Ahderitct 
Fragmentay  Altona,  1730,  8vo ;  by  F.  Creuzer,  in  his  Hist.  Grcec.  Antiq. 
Fragm.,  Heidelberg,  1806,  8vo ;  and  by  C.  Miiller,  in  his  Fragm.  Htstor. 
Grcec,  vol.  ii.,  p.  384,  seqq.,  in  Didot's  Bihliotheca  Grceca^  Paris,  1848,  8vo. 

n.  Berosus  {Bi)p(aa6s  or  Brj^oxrtriis),*  a  priest  of  Belus,  at  Babylon,  and  an 
historical  writer.    His  name  is  usually  considered  to  be  the  same  as  Bar 
or  Ber  Oscas,  that  is,  "  son  of  Oseas."'    He  was  born  in  the  reign  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  lived  till  that  of  Antiochus  H.,  surnamed  eds 
(B.C.  261-246),  in  whose  reign  he  wrote  his  history  of  Babylonia.'  Re- 
specting his  personal  history  scarcely  any  thing  is  known ;  but  he  must 
have  been  a  man  of  education  and  extensive  learning,  and  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Greek  language,  which  the  conquests  of  Alexander  had 
diffused  over  a  great  part  of  Asia.    His  history  was  in  three  books,  and 
is  sometimes  called  Ba$v\(i>viKdt  and  sometimes  XaXBouKdy  or  'la-ropicu 
XaKhatKa'i.   The  work  itself  is  lost ;  but  we  possess  several  fragments  of 
it,  which  are  preserved  in  Josephus,  Eusebius,  Syncellus,  and  the  Chris- 
tian Fathers,  who  made  great  use  of  the  work,  for  Berosus  seems  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews,  whence  his  state- 
ments often  agree  with  those  of  the  Old  Testament.   From  the  fragments 
extant  we  see  that  the  work  embraced  the  earliest  traditions  about  the 
human  race,  a  description  of  Babylonia  and  its  population,  and  a  chrono- 
logical list  of  its  kings  down  to  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  Great.   The  history 
of  Assyria,  Media,  and  even  Armenia,  seem  to  have  been  constantly  kept 
in  view  also.    There  is  a  marked  difference,  in  many  instances,  between 
the  statements  of  Ctcsias  and  those  of  Berosus ;  but  it  is  erroneous  to 
infer  from  this,  as  some  have  done,  that  Berosus  forged  some  of  his  state- 
ments.   The  difference  appears  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  circum- 
stance that  Ctesias  had  recourse  to  Assyrian  and  Persian  sources,  while 
Berosus  followed  the  Babylonian,  Chaldaean,  and  the  Jewish,  which  neces- 
sarily  placed  the  same  events  in  a  different  light,  and  may  frequently  hav« 
differed  in  their  substance  altogether. 

Berosus  is  also  mentioned  as  one  of  the  earliest  writers  on  astronomy, 
astrology,  and  similar  subjects ;  but  what  Pliny,  Vitruvius,  and  Seneca 
have  preserved  of  him  on  these  subjects  does  not  give  us  a  high  idea  of 
his  astronomical  or  mathematical  knowledge.    Pliny  relates*  that  the 


»  Diod.  Sic.,  i.,  47  ;  Phot.  Cod.,  244. 

»  Schol.  ad  ApoUon.  Rhod.,  W.,  675;  Diod.  Sic.,  li.,  47. 

>  Joseph.,  Ant.  Jud.,  i.,  7.  ♦  Orig.  c.  Cels.,  I.,  15. 

»  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  "  Scalig.,  Animadv.  ad  Euseb.,  p.  248. 

'  Tatian,  adv.  Gent.,  58.  "  PUn.,  H.  N.,  vil.,  37. 
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AHw IBM  erected  a  statue  to  him  in  a  gymnasium,  with  a  gilt  tongue  to 
iMDor  liis  eztnovdliar)'  prediotloiM.  Titravius^  attribatea  to  him  ^  In* 
mtMNi  of  a  semieiieiilar.aiiii-^ial  (AemteycitHm),  and  states  that,  in  hia 
latar  yean,  he  settled  in  the  island  of  Cos,  where  he  founded  a  school  of 
aanoiocjr* 

TfcB  ftusmits-iftai  mufMrnmlii  wni  •oiteitei  at  ito  nd'of  8callgCT*«  wwk,  Dt  Em- 

mdatione  Temporum,  and,  more  complete,  In  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Grac,  xiv.,  p.  175,  srqq.,  of 
tbt  old  edition.  They  are  also  given  by  Richter,  Berosi  Chald.  HistoruB  qute  supersunt, 
ewn  Ctmmmt.  de  Berosi  vUa,  &c.,  Leipzig,  1825,  8vo,  and  by  C.  MiiUer,  in  the  Fra^pm. 
Bktmr.  Grme^^,  p.  MB, In  BMot'*  JWWiBOaag  Ormoa,  Fwis, MM,  8va  TIm 
work  entitled  Jteroai  Antiquitatum  libri  quinquey  cum  commentariix  Joannut  Annii,  which 
appeared  at  Rome  in  1498,  fol.,  and  was  afterward  often  reprinted,  and  even  translated 
into  ItaUan,  is  unc  of  the  many  fabrications  of  Giovanni  Nanni,  a  Dominican  monk  of 
▼lltrbo,  bett«r  known  under  tbe  nune  of  Annlnn  ofyiUfte,       dM  in  1501. 

ni.  Abtdbnus  {'Afiv9ny6s),  a  Greek  historian  of  nncertain  date,  accord- 
iag  to  some,  the  contemporary  and  pupil  of  Berosos,  according  to  others, 
as  late  as  the  second  or  third  centnry  of  our  era.  He  wrote  ahistoiy  of 
Assyria  CAmpHwrf).  We  know  that  he  made  use  of  the  works  of  Me- 
gasthenes  and  Berosus,  and  Cyrillus  states*  that  he  wrote  in  tiie  Ionic 
dialect.  Several  fragments  of  his  work  arc  preserved  by  Eusebius,  Cyril-  . 
Iu8,  and  Syncellus.  It  was  particuktriy  valuable  for  chronology.  An  im- 
portant fragment,  which  clears  up  some  difficulties  in  Assyrian  history, 
has  been  discovoipd  in  the  Armenian  translation  of  the  Ohrofioon  of 
Eusebius.'  Tire  iragnients  of  his  liistory  have  been  published  by  Scali- 
ger,  in  his  work  Dc  Emcndalione  Ti  nip>n  nm ;  by  Richter,  Berosi  Chaldao- 
rum  Historic,  &,c.,  I^ipzig,  1825 ;  and  i»y  C.  Muller,  in  his  Fra^m.  His/or. 
Grctc.y  vol.  iv.,  p.  278,  seqq.,  in  Didut's  Dihlwthcca  Grccca,  Paris,  18.51,  8vo. 

IV.  M  anetho  {Mcafe$ws  or  Vlavfdwy)^*  an  Egyptian  priest  of  the  city  of 
Sebeanytus,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  I.,  and  probably  also  in  that 
of  his  successor,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  His  original  Eg>^ptian  name  is 
diflhrently  given  by  ipodem  sdiolars.  According  to  Bnnsen,*  it  was  Mane* 
tUHk,  that  is,  MarOhthdth,  or  '*the  one  given  by  Thoth,**  which  would  be 
equrssaed  1^  the  Greek  Hermodotos  or  Hermodoras.  According  to  Lep* 
sins,  however,  it  was  Mai-en-ikothy*  or  "  beloved  by  Thoth,"  while  Fniin 
makes  it  to  have  been  Md-net  or  Md-Ncith,  i.  e.,  **qui  Neith  deam  amat.**' 

Manetho  had  in  antiquity  the  reputation  of  having  attained  to  the  high- 
est possible  degree  of  wisdom,'  and  it  seems  to  have  been  this  very  rep- 
utation which  induced  later  impostors  to  fabricate  books,  and  publish 
them  under  his  name.  The  fables  and  mystical  fancies  which  thus  be- 
came current  as  the  productions  of  the  Egyptian  sage  were  the  reason 
why  Manetho  was  looked  upon,  even  by  some  of  the  ancients  themselves, 
as  a  half-mythical  personage,  hkc  Epimenides  of  Crete,  of  whose  personal 
existence  and  history  no  one  was  able  to  form  any  distinct  noHon.  The 

'OODseqaenoe  has  been  that  the  fragments  of  his  genuine  worit  did  not 

-  *  - 

»  Vt/ruv.,ix.,4;X.,7,9.     ^  Cyrill.  adv.  Julian.t^.B^seq.     ^  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.y»,v, 

*  Id.  ib  ,  a.  V.  *  EgypVs  Place  in  Universal  History,  vol.  i..  p.  59,  BOf^tnOS. 

*  LeptiuMy  Ckron^  i.,  p.  405 ;  Plutarch,  Isis  and  Onris,  p.  160,  ed.  Partkey> 
.«  jyii^  JtaMtt.  M(.,.lBf7,  p.  xzviU. 

*  aynccir.,  CIrMMigr.,  p.  SS,  ed.  Ukdmfi  Pha.^  De  It,  et  Ok.,  9. 
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.  meet,  down  to  the  most  recent  times,  with  that  degree  of  attention  which 
they  deserved,  altliough  tlie  inscriptions  on  the  Kg>ptian  monuments 
furnisli  the  most  satisfactory  confirmation  of  some  portions  of  his  work 
that  have  come  down  to  us.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Manetho  be- 
longed to  the  class  of  priests,  but  whether  he  was  high-priest  of  Egypt  is 
uncertain,  since  we  read  tliis  statement  only  in  some  MSS.  of  Suidas, 
and  in  ^one  -of  the  ivoduetions  of  the  pseudo-Manetho.  j^pecting  hia 
personal  history  scarcely  any  thing  is  known  bciyimd  the  Ikct  lluit  he 
lived  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Ptolemy,  with  whom  he  camci  in  contact  ui 
eoMfqQenoe  of  his  wisdim  and  learning.  The  cucnmstaQoe  to  which. 
Manetho  owes  his  g^eat  reputation  in  antiquity,  as  well  as  in  modtni 
tiiD^i8»that  he  was  the  first  Egyptian  who  gave  in  the  Qfeek  liifMi* 
an  aeooont  of  the  doctrines,  wisdom,  histoiy,  and  dironology  of  his  counr 
try,  and  based  his  ii^eimation  upon  the  ancient  works  of  the  Egyptians 
themselves,  and  more  especially  upon  their  sacred  books.  The  object 
of  his  w  orks  was  t^ns  of  a  twonfokl  nature,  being  at  once  theological  and 
historical.^ 

The  work  in  which  he  explamed  tlie  doctrines  of  tlie  Egyptians  con- 
cerning the  gods,  the  laws  of  morality,  the  origin  of  the  gods  and  the 
world,  seems  to  have  borne  tlic  title  of  Twv  (piHriKuv  ivirofi'fi.^  Various  - 
statements,  which  were  derived  either  from  this  same  or  a  similar  work, 
are  preserved  in  Plutarch's  treatise  De  hide  et  Osirij  and  in  some  other 
writers,  who  confirm  the  statements  of  Plutarch. 

Suidas  mentions  a  work  on  Cyphi  {Kwfn)^  or  the  sacred  incense  of  the 
Egyptians,  its  preparation  and  miztuie,  to  taught  in  the  sacred  books, 
and  the  same  is  reibned  to  by  Plutarch  at  the  end  of  his  above-mentiotted 
tzeatiee:  In  aH  the  passages  in  which  statements  firom  Manetho  are  pre- 
aenred  conceniing  the  reUgious  and  monl  doctrmes  of  the  Egyptiane,  he 
i^q^eare  asamanof  a*  sober  and  intelligent  mind,  and  of  profound  knowl- 
edge of  the  religions  affiurs  of  his  own  country ;  and  the  presumption, 
therefore,  must  be,  that  in  his  historical  works,  too,  his  honesty  was  not 
inferior  to  his  learning,  and  that  he  ou^t  not  to  be  made  responsive  for 
the  blunders  of  transcribers  and  oopyittB,  or  tl^  ibigeries  of  later  im* 
poetors. 

The  historical  productions  of  Manetho,  although  lost,  are  far  better 
known  than  his  theological  works.  Josephus^  mentions  the  great  work 
under  the  title  of  History  of  Ei,n/pt,  and  (jiiote-s  some  passages  verbatim 
from  it,  which  show  that  it  was  a  iileasing  narrative  in  good  Greek.* 
The  same  author  informs  us  that  Manetho  controverted  and  corrected 
many  of  the  statements  of  Herodotus.  The  Egyptian  History  of  Mane- 
tho was  divided  into  tluree  parts  or  books.  The  Jirst  contained  the  history 
of  the  country  previous  to  the  thirty  ^nasties,  or  what  may  be  4eisned 
the  mythology  of  Egypt,  and  also  of  the  first  eleven  dynasties  of  mortal 
kin^  Tee  Meofid  opened  with  the  tweliUi  and  condnded  with  the  nine- 
teenth dynasty ;  and,  the  ikiri  gave  the  history  of  the  lemainiag  eleTen 
dynasties,  and  concluded  with  an  aoeonnt  of  Neetai&abis,.tlie  last  of  ^ 

•  1  Etutb.f  Prasp.  £ir.,  if.,  jpift.  <  j}iag,  Lturt,^  Pnmm-^  ^  M,  Mf.  <  '  " 
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native  Eg>'piian  kings.  Ttiese  dynasties  are  preserved  in  Julius  Afriea- 
nus  and  Eusebiuy  (most  correotly  in  tlie  Armenian  version),  who,  howev- 
er, has  introduced  various  interpolations.  According  to  the  calculation 
of  Manetho,  the  thirty  dynasties,  beginning  with  Menes,  filled  a  period  of 
3555  years.  The  lists  of  the  Egyptian  kings  and  the  dnitttioa  of  their 
aerenl  reigns  weie  undoiibtedly  derived  by  hin^  from  genuine  doenments, 
and  their  correctnees,  so  ftr  as  they  are  not  interpolated,  is  said  to  be 
oonfinned  by  the  insoiibed  monuments  whidi  it  has  btien  the  privilege  of 
our  tioM  tO' decipher.' 

There  exists  an  astrological  poem,  entitled  *A«9rtX««)^ariiic4  in  six 
books,  which  bears  the  name  of  Manetho ;  but  it  is  now  geneniHy  ao 
knowledged  that  this  poem,  which  is  mentioned  also  by  Suidas,  can  not 
have  been  written  before  the  fifth  century  of  our  era.  A  good  edition  of 
it  was  published  by  Axt  and  Rigler,  Cologne,  1833,  8vo.  Whether  this 
poem  was  written  with  a  view  to  deception,  under  the  name  of  Manetho, 
or  whether  it  is  actually  the  production  of  a  person  of  that  name,  is  un- 
certain. But  there  is  a  work  which  is  undoubtedly  a  forgery,  and  was 
made  with  a  view  to  harmonize  the  chronology  of  the  Jews  and  Christians 
with  that  of  the  Egyptians.  This  work  is  often  referred  to  by  Syncellus, 
who  says  that  the  author  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadclphus,  and 
wrote  a  work  on  the  Dog-star  {tj  fii0\os  Trjs  Sc^cos),  which  he  dedicated 
to  the  king.  The  very  introduction,  however,  to  this  book,  which  Syn- 
cellus quotes,  is  so  Adl  of  extraordinary  things  and  absurdities,  that  it 
clearly  betrays  its  late' author. 

The  wofk  of  the  genuine  Manetho  was  gradually  superseded :  first  by 
epitomizers,  by  whom  the  genuine  history  and  chronology  were  obscured ; 
nCxt  by  the  hasty  work  of  Ensebius,  and  the  interpolations  he  made  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  lus  system;  afterward  by  the  impostor  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Manetho  of  Sebennytus,  and  mixed  truth  with  false- 
hood ;  and  lastly,  by  a  chronicle,  in  which  the  dynasties  of  Manetho  were 
arbitrarily  arranged  according  to  certain  cycles. 

The  fVafnient«  of  Manetho  are  jriven  by  C.  Mflller,  in  liis  Fragm,  Ui$tor,  Orwe^fynLVLt 
p.  511,  s€/jq.,  ill  Didot's  Kibliotheca  (ira-ca,  Paris,  1648,  8vo. 

V.  DiocLEs  (AtoKATjs)  of  Pcparethus,  a  Greek  historian  of  uncertain 
date,  but  who  belongs  to  some  part  of  the  period  which  we  are  consider- 
ing. He  was  the  earliest  Greek  historian  who  wrote  about  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome,  and  Q.  Fabius  Pictor  is  said  to  have  followed  him  in  a  great 
many  points.'^  Diodes  was  prior,  therefore,  to  B.C.  223,  about  j^^hich 
time  Fabius  Pictor  flourished.  The  work  in  which  Diocles  made  men- 
tion of  the  Ibmding  of  Rome  appears  to  have  been  entitled  Krtffw,  and 
eontained  aeecunts  Cf  the  origin  of  Tarious  states  and  cities.  /Whether 
Dioeles,  however,  is  the  same  <aIso  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  heroes 
^f)4S«r  tf-Viwy^),  which  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch,*  and  of  a  history  of 
Persia  (jaaptrmd)t  which  is  quoted  by  Joeephus,*  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 

Hm  firaganents  nf  Diocles  are  given  by  C.  MBUor,  la  lUs  Ifagm,  flbtor.  Arac,  Toi.  UL, 

p.  7i,  saiq.,  in  Didot's  BibHotheca  Grasca,  Paris,  1849,  8vo. 

»  SdkBUt  mtH,  UL  dr.,  vol.  111.,  p.  S19,  mw- 

*  Fh«.t  ftrakt  S*  S{  IMntMt   V.  Ronum.     *  Qtuut.  Orme.t  40.  -    ^  Ani*  AmT.,  x.,  11, 1. 
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VI.  TiujEVB  {TlfiaiosY  of  Tauromeniiim,  in  Sicily,  the  celebrated  his- 
torian, was  the  son  of  Androinachus,  tyrant  ot  tliat  place.  Tinieeus  at- 
tained the  age  of  ninety-six,  and  though  we  do  not  know  the  exact  date 
either  of  his  birth  or  death,  we  can  not  be  far  wrong  in  placing  his  birth 
in  B.C.  352,  and  his  death  in  B.C.  256.  Tinia-us  received  instruction 
from  Philiscus  the  Milesian,  a  disciple  of  Isocrates ;  but  we  have  no  far- 
ther particulars  of  his  life,  except  that  he  was  banished  from  Sicily  by 
Agathocles,  and  passed  his  exile  at  Athens,  where  he  had  lived  fifty 
years  when  he  wrote  the  thirty-fourth  book  of  his  history."  The  great 
work  of  TimsBUs  was  a  history  of  Sicily  from  the  earliest  times  to  B.C. 
264,  with  which  year  Polybius  commences  tlie  introduction  to  his  work. 
This  history  was  one  of  great  extent.  We  have  a  quotation  from  the 
thirty-eighth  book,  and  there  were  probably  many  books  after  this.  The 
work  appears  to  have  been  divided  into  several  great  sections,  which  are 
quoted  with  separate  titles,  though  they,  in  reality,  formed  a  part  of  one 
great  whole.  The  last  five  books  contained  the  history  of  Agathocles. 
Tima»us  wrote  the  history  of  Pyrrhus  as  a  separate  work,'  but  as  it  falls 
within  the  time  treated  of  in  his  general  history,  it  may  almost  be  regarded 
as  an  episode  of  the  latter. 

The  value  and  authority  of  Timseus  as  an  historian  have  been  most 
vehemently  attacked  by  Polybius  in  many  parts  of  his  work.  He  main- 
tains that  Tima?us  was  totally  deficient  in  the  first  qualifications  of  an 
historian,  as  he  possessed  no  practical  knowledge  of  war  or  politics,  and 
never  attempted  to  obtain  by  travelling  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  places  and  countries  he  described  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  confined  his 
residence  to  one  spot  for  fifty  years,  and  there  gained  all  his  knowledge 
from  books  alone.  Polybius  also  remarks,  that  Tima?us  had  so  little 
power  of  observation,  and  so  weak  a  judgment,  that  he  was  unable  to 
give  a  correct  account  even  of  the  things  he  had  seen,  and  of  tlie  places 
he  had  visited ;  and  adds,  that  he  was  likewise  so  superstitious,  that  his 
work  abounded  with  old  traditions  and  well-known  fables,  while  things 
of  graver  importance  were  entirely  omitted.  Polybius  also  charges  him 
with  frequently  stating  willful  falsehoods,  and  of  indulging  in  all  kinds  of 
calumnies  against  the  most  distinguished  men,  such  as  Homer,  Aristotle, 
and  Theophrastus.  These  charges  are  repeated  by  Diodorus  and  other 
ancient  writers,  among  whom  Tima^us  earned  so  bad  a  character  by  his 
slanders  and  calumnies,  that  he  was  nicknamed  Epitimtxus  {^E-niTifiaios), 
or  th^  Fault-finder.* 

Most  of  the  charges  of  Polybius  against  Timaeus  are  unquestionably 
founded  upon  truth  ;  but  from  the  statements  of  other  writers,  and  from 
the  fragments  which  we  possess  of  Timajus's  own  work,  we  are  led  to 
conclude  that  Polybius  has  greatly  exaggerated  the  defects  of  Tim^us, 
and  has  omitted  to  mention  his  peculiar  excellences.  Nay,  several  of 
the  very  points  which  Polybius  regarded  as  great  blemishes  in  his  work, 
were,  in  reality,  some  of  its  greatest  merits.  Thus  it  was  one  of  the 
great  merits  of  Timaeus,  for  which  he  is  loudly  denounced  by  Polybius, 

>  SmUh,  met.  Dioff.,  *.  r.  =  Polyb.,  Exc.  Vat.,  p.  389,  598. 

5  Dionys.,  i.,  6  ;  Cic,  Ep.  arf  Fnm.,  v.,  12.  ♦  Aikm.,  vl.,  p.  S72,  B. 
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that  lie  attempted  to  give  the  myih»  in  ibg&t  aimfleet  and  nioat  genvine 
Item,  as  related  by  the  moat  andent  wrttera.  Timntta,  alao»  ooilected 
tlie  materiala  of  hla  liieteiy  with  the  greatest  diligence  and  care,  a  ftet 
which  OTeii  PdlyWna  ia  eompelled  to  admit.  He  likewise  paid  tbij  great 
attention  to  chronology,  and  was  the  first  writer  who  introduced  the 
practice  of  recording  erents  by  Olympiads,  which  was  adopted  by  almost 
all  subsequent  writers  of  Greek  history.  For  this  purpose  he  drew  up  a 
list  (if  Iho  Olympic  conquerors,  which  is  called  by  Suidas  'OAwf«rto»'«cat  ^> 
XpoviKo.  rrpa^iSta.  Cicero  fonin  cl  a  very  different  opinion  of  the  merits  of 
Tiinapus  from  that  of  Polybius.  He  says,  "  Tinustis,  quantum  judicare 
possitn,  loufre  cruditissitnus,  et  rcrum  copia  ct  scntcntiarum  varietate  ahundant- 
usimius,  et  ipsa  compositione  verborum  non  impoUtu*^  magnam  doquentiam  ad 

TlMftvgiiieiiliOfTinimisIttiwbMii  eoUe«le41>yGMler,  laliistrMttoeO««Mi«t«r^ 

me  Syracusarum,  Leipzig,  1818,  p.  309,  teqq. ;  and  by  C.  and  Th.  If  iiller,  in  Xb»  Urggm. 
Hittor.  Grmc,       U,  p»  193,  aeqq.,  in  Didot's  Bibliotheca  Grtaea,  FSriB,  1841,  8vo. 

YIL  AaiTvs  C^parosy  of  Sicyon,  the  celebrated  general  of  the  AchaBaai^ 
bom  at  Sicyon  B.C.  271,  wrote  Commentaries,  being  a  history  of  his  own 
times  down  to  B.C.  220,  which  Polybius  characterizes  as  clearly  written 
and  faithful  records.  But  to  this  latter  praise  they  were  not  entitled. 
They  formed  Plutarch's  principal  authority  for  the  Life  of  Aratus.  The 
fragments  are  given  by  C  Muller.  in  the  Fragm.  Histor.  Grac.f  vol.  iiL,  p. 
21,  seqq.,  in  Didot's  Bibliotheca  Graica,  Paris,  1849,  8vo. 

VIII.  Phylarcuus  {*(tKapxos)f'  a  contemporary  of  Aratus,  probably  a 
natlTO  of  Naueratia,  in  Egypt,  but  who  apent  the  greater  part  of  hia  life 
at  Athena.  We  may  place  h^  at  about  B.C.  tl5.  His  great  wortt  waa 
a  hiatoiy  in  twen^r-eifl^  Jmm^  embracing  a  period  of  liil7>two  yean, 
from  the  expedition.  4>f  Pynhoa  into  the  Peloponneeoa,  3.C.  to  tha 
death  of  Cleomenea,  B.C.  230.  Phylardms  ia  Tehemently  attacked  by 
Polybiiia,*  who  <diarges  him  with  falsifying  history  through  hia  partiality 
to  Cleoineae8|  and  his  hatred  against  Aratus  and  the  Achaeans.  The 
accusation  is  probably  not  unfounded,  but  it  might  be  retorted  with  equal 
justice  upon  Polybius,  who  has  fallen  into  the  opposite  error  of  exagger- 
ating the  merits  of  Aratus  an<l  his  party,  and  depreciating  Cleomenes, 
whom  he  certainly  has  Ijolh  misrepresented  and  misunderstood.*  The 
accusation  of  Polybius  is  repeated  by  Plutarch,*  but  it  comes  with  rather 
a  bad  grace  from  the  latter  writer,  since  there  can  be  little  doubt,  as 
Liicht  baa  ahown,  that  Ms  lives  of  Agis  and  Cleomenes  are  taken  aUnoet 
eotiiely  tnm.  Fhykrchna^  to  whom  he  ia  likewise  indebted  for  the  latter 
part  of  hia  life  of  Pyndioa.  The  viYid  and  graphic  style  of  Phj^rehna , 
waa'weil  8i]itedtenntaivfa*8piirpoee.  It  appeara,  it  ia  true,  4o  have  been 
too  oratorical  and  declamatory,  bat  at  the  same  time  to  have  been  liveliy 
and  attractive,  and  to  have  brought  the  eventa  of  the  history  vividly  be- 
fore the  reader's  mind.  He  was,  however,  very  negligent  in  the  arrange* 
'  ment  of  hia  words,  as  Dionyaina  haa  lenuKked.  Suidaa  maaikmB  other  ^ 

>  Cic,  De  Orat.,  ii.,  14 ;  eomptts  BnA,  OS.  •  SMUH  0ttlL;'l^«i  ■  ^ 

»  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  *  Polyb.,  ii.,  56,  mm. 

*  Niebuhr,  Kleme  Sdinften,  vol.  i.,  p.  S70,  note.  •  Vit.  4f«<^,  ...n 
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ivoite  of  his  besides  his  htsHny,  but  they  were-eoin^Bratlvelj  mUmpbit" 

The  (Vagments  of  Phylarchus  have  hecn  collected  by  Lncht,  Leipzig,  183fi;  by  Bruclt- 
Der,  BreidaQ,  1836,  and  by  C.  and  Tli.  MUller,  in  tlie  Fragm.  HuUr.  Or<Bc.,  vol.  i.,  p.  334« 
tefq.,  in  DMol*s  BjKMkictt  Gr«M,  Paris,  1841,  9fo. 

IX.  IsTKR  {"la-rposy,^  a  Greek  historian,  who  is  sometunes  called  a  na- 
tive of  Cyrene,  sometimes  of  Macedonia,  and  somelimes  of  Paphos,  in  the 
island  of  Cypms.  These  oontndieUnystalenieiits  at^  reconefled  bjSie- 
befis,  on  the  supposition  that  Ister  was  bom  at  Oyiene,  that  thenee  he 
proceeded  with  Callimachus  to  Alexandrea,  and  afterward  lifed  for  some' 
timeatPaphoe,  wUehwas  soliJecttothehingsoffigTpt.'  Inter  is  said 
to  haiv.be^  at  first  a  sISTe  of  Callimaehns,  and  afterward  his  fitond, 
and  thb  etretunstanoe  determines  his  age,  sinee  he  accordingly  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Ptoiemy  Eoeifetes,  that  is,  between  about  B.C.  250  and  B  C. 
220.  Ister  was  thp  author  of  a  considerablo  number  of  works,  all  of 
which  are  lost,  with  the  exception  of  some  Ira foments.  The  most  im- 
portant of  his  works  was  an  At(his  ('AT0/y),  or  History  of  Attica,  of  which 
the  sixteenth  book  is  iuentu)iicd  by  Harpocration. 

The  (Vagments  of  Ister  are  given  by  Siebelia,  Fragm.  Plumodemi,  Denwn.^  VUtodemi  et 
btriy  Leipug,  1813,  8vo,  and  by  O.  and  Th.  Millir,  111  Ike  t^mgm,  Biatmr,  Htm,,  toL  i., 
p.41B>  atWn  fci  PidBl^  mmtktem         Paris,  ISq,  Sro. 

X.  PoLTBivs  {nihJbfim),^  the  celebrated  historian,  was  a  native  of 
Megalopolis,  in  Arcadia,  and  was  bom  abont  B.C.  904.  Hia  ftither,  Ly- 
eortas,  was  one  of  the  meet  distinguiehed  men  of  the  Aduean  league ; 
and  Polybius  received  the  advantages  of  his  fiither's  instmction  in  pdlit- 

ical  knowledge  and  the  military  art.  He  most  also  havB  reaped  great 
benefit  from  his  interooorse  with  Philopa?men,  who  was  a  friend  c€  his 
father's,  and  on  whose  death,  in  B.C.  182,  Polybius  carried  the  urn  in 
which  his  ashes  were  deposited.  In  the  following  year  Polybius  was 
appointed  one  of  the  ambassadors  to  P-frypt,  hut  he  did  not  leave  Greece, 
as  the  intention  of  sending  an  embassy  was  abandoned.  From  this  time 
he  probably  began  to  take  part  in  public  afiiiirs,  and  he  appears  to  have 
soon  obtained  great  influence  among  his  countrymen.  After  the  con- 
qnest  of  Macedonia  in  B.C.  168,  the  Roman  commissioners,  who  were 
sent  into  the  sonth  of  Greece,  commanded,  at  the  instigation  of  Callici»- 
tes,  that  one  thoasand  Achasans  should  be  carridd  to  Rome,  to  answer 
the  charge  of  not  having  asttsted  the  Romans  against  Persens.  This 
number  included  all  the  best  and  noUest  part  of  the  nation,  and  aniong 
them  was  Polybius.  They  arriTod  in  Italy  in  B.C.  1417,  but,  instead  of 
being  put  upon  their  trial,  they  were  distributed  among  the  Etruscan 
towns. 

Polybius  was  more  fortunate  than  the  rest  of  his  countrymen.  He  had 
probably  become  acquainteil  in  Greece  with  .Emilias  Paulus,  or  his  sons 
Fabius  and  Sripio,  and  the  two  young  men  now  obtained  permission 
from  the  pisetor  for  Polybius  to  reside  at  Rome,  in  the  house  of  their  fa- 

'  Smith,  Diet.  J^iogr.,  a.  v. 

>  Compare  PltU.^  Qticut.  Gr.,  43,  who  calls  him  an  Alexandrran. 
*  Smitkt  Via.  Biogr.,  g.v. 
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ther  Paulus.  Scipio  was  then  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  soon  became 
warmly  attached  to  Polybius.  Scipio  was  accompanu  d  by  bi?^  friend  in 
all  his  military  expeditions,  and  derived  much  advantage  from  his  expe- 
rience and  knowledge.  Polybius,  on  the  other  hand,  besides  finding  a 
liberal  patron  and  protector  in  Scipio,  was  able  by  his  means  to  obtain 
aooess  Uf  public  documents,  and  to  accnmulate  materials  fat  his  great 
historical  work.*  After  remaining  in  Italy  seventeen  years,  Polybius  le- 
tumed  to  the  Pelqwrniestts,  in  B.C.  161,  w}th  the  surriving  Aehean  ex^ 
lies,  who  were  at  length  allowed  by  the  Senate  to  leyiait  their  native 
land.  He  did  not,  however,  remain  kmg  in  Greece,  but  joined  Scipio  in 
his  campaign  against  Carthage,  and  was  present  at  the  destruction  of 
that  city,  in  B.C.  146,  Immediately  afterward  he  hurried  to  Greece, 
where  the  Achaeans  were  waging  a  mad  and  hopeless  war  against  the 
Romans.  He  appears  to  have  arrived  in  Greece  soon  alter  the  capture 
of  Corinth ;  and  he  exerted  all  his  influence  to  alleviate  the  misfortunes 
of  his  countrymen,  and  to  procure  favorable  terms  for  them.  His  grate- 
ful fellow-countrymen  acknowledged  the  great  services  he  had  rendered 
them,  and  statues  were  erected  to  his  honor  at  Megalopolis,  Mantinea, 
Pallantium,  Tegea,  and  Other  places.* 

Feiyhins  seems  now  to  have  devoted  himself  to  tiie  composition  of  the 
great  historical  woik  for  wltidi  he  had  long  been  collecting  materials. 
At  what  period  of  his  life  he  made  the  jouneya  into  foreign  countries  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  the  places  which  he  had  to  describe  in  his  history, 
it  IS  impossible  to  determine.  He  tells  us  that  he  undertook  long  and 
dangerous  journeys  into  Africa,  Spain,  Gaul,  and  even  as  far  as  the  At- 
lantic, on  account  of  the  ignorance  which  prevailed  respecting  those 
parts.  Some  of  these  countries  he  visited  while  serving  under  Scipio, 
who  afforded  hnn  every  facility  for  the  execution  of  his  design.  At  a 
later  period  of  his  life  he  visited  Egypt  likewise.  He  probably  accompa- 
nied Scipio  to  Spain  in  B.C.  134,  and  was  present  at  the  fall  of  Numan- 
tia,  since  Cicero  states  that  Polybius  wrote  a  history  of  the  Numantine 
war.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,^  in  consequence  qf  a  fall  firom 
his  horse,  about  B.G.  133.  ...  .  ,  , 

The  history  of  Polybius  consisted  of  forty  books.  It  began  B.C.  S20, 
where  the  history  of  Aratus  left  oft;  and  ended  at  B.C.  146,  in  vtrhich  year 
^rinth  was  destroyed,  and  the  independence  of  Greece  perished.  It 
consisted  of  two  distinct  parts,  which  were  probably  published  at  difier- 
ent  times,  and  afterward  united  into  one  work.  The  first  part  comprised 
a  period  of  thirty-five  years,  beginning  with  the  second  Punic  war,  and 
the  Social  war  in  Greece,  and  ending  with  the  overthrow  of  Perseus  and 
the  Macedonian  kingdom,  m  B.C.  168.  This  was,  in  fact,  the  main  por- 
tion of  his  work,  and  its  great  object  was  to  show  how  the  Romans  had, 
in  this  brief  period  of  thirty-five  years,  conquered  the  greater  part  of  the 
world.  But  since  the  Greeks  were  ignorant,  for  the  most  part,  of*  the 
early  hisUuy  of  Rome,  he  gives  a  survey  of  Roman  history  from  the  tak* 
ing  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls  to  the  commencement  of  the  second  Pnnie 

'  Pofyb.,  xxiii.,  9,  teqq.:  Pautan.,  tU.,  10.  ^  .. 
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war  in  the  first  two  books,  which  thus  formed  an  introduction  to  the  body 
of  the  work.  With  the  fall  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom  the  supremacy 
of  the.  Roman  dominion  was  decided,  and  nothing  more  remained  for  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  than  to  yield  submission  to  the  latter.  The 
second  part  of  the  work,  which  formed  a  kind  of  supplement  to  the  for- 
mer part,  comprised  the  period  from  the  overthrow  of  Perseus,  in  B.C. 
168»  to  the  /all  of  Corinth,  in  B.C.  146.  The  history  of  the  conquest  of 
Gheeoe  aeema  to  hare  been  oompleted  in  the  thirty-ninth'  book,  aiid4h0 
fofttoth  hook  probebty  oootauied  a  chronological  aumnmry  of  the  wiiole 
woriL» 

.The  histoiy  of  PdlybiiiB  is  one  of  the  most  vidiiahle  woika  that  haa 
oooie  down  to  us  from  antiquity.  -He  had  a  clear  appraheneion  of  the 
kaowledge  which  a  historian  must  poasesa ;  and  hia  piepanrtoiy  atudiaa 

were  carried  on  with  the  greatest  energy  and  perseverance.  Thus  he 
not  only  collected  with  accuracy  and  care  an  account  of  the  events  that 
he  intended  to  narrate,  hut  he  also  studied  the  history  of  the  Roman  con- 
stitution, and  made  distant  journeys  to  become  acquainted  with  the  ge- 
ography of  the  countries  that  he  had  to  describe  in  his  work.  In  addition 
to  this,  he  had  a  stronj^  judgment  and  a  striking  love  of  truth,  and,  from 
having  himself  taken  an  active  part  in  poUtical  Ufe,  he  was  able  to  judge 
'  ef  the  motivea'  and  airtions  of  the  great  actors  in  history  in  a  way  thi^  no 
mm  schidar  or  rhetorician  conld  possibly  do.  But  the  characteristic 
feature  o»f  his  wori[,  and  the  one  which  distingnishea  it  from  all  otiier  his- 
toriea  wfai^  hsTe  come  down  to  na  from 'antiquity,  is  its  iOiaeiie  naiuin. 
He  did  not,  like  other  historians,  write  to  aflhrd  amusement  to  hia  read- 
ers ;  his  object  was  to  teach  the  past  a  knowledge  of  the  future,  and 
to  deduce  from  previous  events  lessons  of  practical  wisdom.  Hence  he 
calls  his  work  a  Pragmateia  (Trpayfiarfla),  that  is,  a  systematic  history,  in 
which  events  are  put  together  connectedly,  as  causes  and  efrecis,  and 
not  merely  a  History  (iVrop/a),  where  they  are  given  in  the  order  of  time.' 
The  value  of  history  consisted,  in  his  opinion,  in  the  instruction  that 
might  be  obtained  from  it.  Thus  the  narrative  of  events  became,  in  his 
view,  of  secondary  importance ;  they  formed  only  the  text  of  the  pohtjcal 
and  moral  discourses  whk^  it  waa  the  province  of  the  historian  to  deliver. 

£zce]lent,  however,  aa  these  discourses  are,  they  materially  detract 
fiomthevalueofthehistoiyasawoikof  art.  Their  frequent  occurrakcct 
Intefirnpta  the  contmntty  of  the  narrative,  and  deatnyya,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  intereat  of  the  reader  in  the  scenes  which  are  described.  .Moreover, 
he  frequently  inserts  long  episodes  which  have  little  connection  with  tl^ 
main  subject  of  his  work,  because  they  have  a  didactic  tendency.  Thus 
we  find  tliat  one  whole  book  (the  sixth)  was  devoted  to  a  history  of  the 
Roman  constitution ;  and  in  the  same  manner  episodes  were  introduced 
even  on  subjects  which  did  not  teach  any  political  or  moral  truths,  but 
simply  because  his  countrymen  entertained  erroneous  opinions  on  those 
subjects.  The  thirty-fourth  book,  for  example,  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
idusively  a  treatise  on  geography.  Although  Polybius  was  thus.enabled 
to  impart  much  important  mfonnation,  of  which  we  in  modem  times  eih 

>  Smith,  he,  *  Polyb.,  i.,  1, 3 ;  iii..,  39. 
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pecially  reap  the  benefit,  still  it  can  not  be  denied  that  such  epiaodn  WC& 
no  improvements  to  the  history,  considered  as  a  work  of  art. 

Still,  after  making  these  deductions,  the  great  merits  of  Polybius  re- 
main unimpaired.  His  strict  impartiality,  to  which  he  frequently  lays 
claim,  has  been  generally  admitted  by  both  ancient  and  modem  writers. 
And  it  is  surprising  that  he  displays  such  impartiality  in  his  judgment  of 
the  Romans,  especially  when  we  consider  his  mtunate  friendship  with 
Scipio,  and  the  strong  admiiatiOD  which  he  evidently  enteitaised  of  that 
extraordinary  people.  Thna  we  find  hiai,  lor  enmple,  dMmoleriu^ 
occupation  of  Sardinia  by  the  Romans,  in  <he  interval  between  the  tat 
nd  eeeond  Puaio  waiBi  ao  a  violation  of  all  juatloe,  and  denonnoing'the 
general  oonroiitkMrof  the  Roman  generala  tan  the  time  of  their  taaign 
eonqnests,  with  a  few  brilliant  exceptions.  Bat,  at  the  same  time,  ho 
does  not  displaj  an  equal  impartiali^  in  the  history  of  the  Achsan  league ; 
and,  perhaps,  we  could  hardly  expect  from  him  that  he  should  forget 
that  he  was  a  member  of  it.  He  describes  in  far  too  glowing  colors  the 
character  of  Aratus,  the  great  hero  of  the  Achaean  league,  and  ascribes 
to  the  historical  work  of  this  statesman  a  degree  of  impartiality  to  which 
it  was  certainly  not  entitled.  On  the  same  principle  he'  gives  quite  a 
false  impression  of  the  political  life  of  Cleomenes,  simply  because  this 
king  was  the  great  opponent  of  Aratus  and  the  league.  He  was  likewise 
guilty  of  injustice  in  the  views  which  he  gives  of  the  ^tolians,  in  some 
instances.^ 

Livy  did  not  use  FolyMiw  ^  he  eamo  to  tiie  aeoond  Ponio  war,  boi 
tan  that  time  he  IbUowed  him  vi0r]roioeely,tiiough  without  doe  acknowl- 
edgment; and  biafaistoiy  of  the  events  after  the  tonnination  of  tat  war 
appears  to  be  little  more  than  m  tsansiation  of  his  Greeta  predeoeaoor 
Cicero  likewise  aeens  to  have  eUefty  IbHowed  Polybius  in  the  aoooaat 
which  he  gives  of  ta  Roman  constitution  in  his  jDt  Repmiliuu  •  The  ki»> 
tory  of  Polybius  was  continued  by  Pooidonios  and  Strabo. 

The  style  of  Polybius  will  not  bear  comparison  with  the  great  masters 
of  Greek  hterature  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  it  should.  He  lived  at 
a  time  when  the  Greek  language  had  lost  much  of  its  purity  by  an  inter- 
mixture of  foreign  elements,  and  he  did  not  attempt  to  imitate  the  lan- 
guage of  the  great  Attic  writers.  He  wrote  as  he  spoke,  and  had  too 
great  a  contempt  for  rhetorical  embellishments  to  avail  himself  of  them 
in  the  composition  of  his  work.  The  style  of  such  a  man  naturally  bore 
the  impress  of  his  mind ;  and  as  instruction,  and  not  amnaement,  was 
ta  great  object  for  which  he  wrote,  he  did  not  seek  to  please  hia  readers 
by  the  cMee  of  his  phraaea  or  11ieooinpoBition<^  his  sentences.  Henoe 
ta  later  Greek  cHtiea  were  severe  in  tbehr  eondeoination  of  liia  style, 
and  Dkmysios  classes  his  woik  with  those  of  Phylarchas  and  Duris,  whiok 
it  was  'impossiUe  to  read  through  to  the  end.*  But  the  most  striking 
fhnh  in  the  style  of  Polybius  arises  from  hds  want  of  imagmation.  Poly- 
bius, with  his  cod,  oabn,  calculating  judgment,  was  not  only  destitute  of 
all  imaginative  power,  but  evidently  despised  it  when  he  saw  it  exer- 
cised by  others.   It  is  for  this  reason  that  his  geographical  descriptions 
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«Te  80  ytgaiB  and  indistinct.  To  this  same  cause,  the  want  of  iiiiigiika- 
.tion  on  the  part  of  Polybius,  we  are  disposed  to  attribute  the  apparent 
mdifference  with  which  he  describes  the  fall  of  his  native  country,  and 

the  extinction  of  the  liberties  of  Greece.  He  only  sonorht  to  relate  facts, 
and  to  draw  tlie  pr()p<'r  reflrctions  from  them  ;  to  relate  tliem  with  viv- 
idness, and  to  paint  them  in  striking  colors,  u  a.^  not  his  calling.' 

The  greater  part  ol  the  history  of  Polybius  has  perished.  We  possess 
the  first  five  books  entire,  but  of  the  rest  we  have  only  fragments  and 
extracts,  of  which  some,  however,  are  of  considerable  length,  such  as  the 
account  of  the  Roman  army,  which  belonged  to  the  sixth  book.  There 
kite  been  d^aooTeredy  aft  dil&ient  tuneay  Um  distinet  ooUectioBa  of  ex- 
tnetm  from  the  loat  books,  to  wluch  we  wiU  refer  more  partkmlarlj  m 
the  account  that  fbllowa  of  the  editiona  of  PolyhhuC 

lOlTIOIfS  OF  POLTBIVS.  - 

The  first  five  books  were  first  prilUfld  to  a  Latin  trannlatlon,  executed  by  Perotti,  and 
iMued  from  the  celebrated  press  of  Sweynheym  and  Fannarti,  Rome,  1473,  foL  The  first 
part  of  the  work  of  Folybius,  which  was  printed  in  Greek,  waa  the  treatise  on  the  Roman 
•my,  which  was  publiahed  by  Am.  de  SaMo,  VMiioe,  ISM,  4to,  with  a  Latin  trtnateiioB 
liy  Lascaris ;  and  in  the  followiiiff  year,  1530,  the  (irvrk  tv\t  of  the  first  five  bookN,  with 
tfte  tnwslation  of  Pcrutti.  appeared  at  Ilagenau,  edited  by  Ubsopa;U8,  but  without  the 
ti«atise  on  the  Roman  army,  which  had  probably  not  yet  fbund  its  way  across  the  Alps. 
A  ftw  yemn  aAarwvrdy  a  diMorary  was  made  of  aaoM  axlraeta  ft«m  the  other  hooka  of 
Polyhius,  but  the  author  of  the  compilation,  and  tin-  time  at  whirh  it  was  drawn  up,  are 
unknown.  These  extra'-ts  contain  the  greater  part  of  the  sixth  book,  and  porttoiui  of 
the  Ibllowing  eleven  (vii.-xvii.}.  The  manuscript  containing  them  was  brought  flrom 
OofAi,  rad  thoj  wore  ipiMMM,  togeCber  with  the  Aral  fhro  booko,  wliieh  had  already  ap> 
]MSrod«  at  Baale,  1549,  fol.,  ft-om  the  pres.s  of  Hervagius.  The  Latin  translation  of  these 
extracts  was  executed  by  Wolfnan^r  Muscnius,  who  also  corrected  Perotti'«  verHlon  of  the 
other  books,  and  the  editing  of  the  Greek  text  was  superintended  by  Arlenius.  A  por- 
tion oftbeoa  oxtracto,  nannely,  a  deoeriptlon  of  the  naTal  bottle  Amght  between  Philippua 
and  AttaluB  and  the  Rhodians,  belonging  to  the  sixteenth  book,  had  been  previously  frilb- 
Hshed  by  Bayf,  in  his  De  Re  yavnli  Veterum,  Paris,  I53fi,  reprinted  at  Basle,  1537. 

In  1563,  Utainua  puhLiahed  at  Antwerp,  in  4io,  a  second  collection  of  extracts  from 
Polybkia, ontttled&Miiyfo  ^Legatiumbm  rBcAoyta  mpl  II|)c«^ti«r),  wUeh  worn nMde 
In  llie  tenth  oantnry  of  tbe  Christian  era,  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Constantinus  Porphy- 
rogenitiif.  Thpse  errerpta  are  taken  from  various  authors,  but  the  most  important  of 
them  came  from  Pdybius.  In  1609,  Is.  Casaubon  published  at  Paris,  in  folio,  hia  exed- 
loModMoBof  FOIybftMtlawiilchlwtoeQffporaftad  oH  m  Mwyia  id  ftapmto  tat 
had  liiUMfto  boas  diacoTawd,  and  added  a  new  Latin  awaion.  Be  intondad,  Ukewiee, 
to  write  n  rommentar\  upon  the  author,  hut  he  did  not  proceed  farther  than  tbe  twentieth 
ehapter  of  the  first  book.  This  portion  of  his  commentary  was  published,  after  his  death, 
at  Paria,  in?,  8«i».  AiMlieraddltkmwaanmdeiothe  IVagmentaofMylrinaby  Vato* 
aina,  who  pubUahad,  in  lt84,  another  portion  of  the  escerptu  of  Conatantinua,  entitlod 
Eseerpta  de  Virhitibus  rt  Vitiis  {ntpX  kptTri<;  Ka\  Koxia^),  containing  extracts  from  Poly- 
bius,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  other  writers ;  and  to  this  collection  Valesius  added  seTeral 
lYagmenta  of  Polybias,  gathered  together  from  varioua  wiitora.  Gronorina  undertook  a 
now  odlttoiiofPolyblaa,wbidi  appeared  at  AinatordaintB  Icn'OtbiSyoIa.^^  The  text 
of  this  edition  is  taken  almost  verbatim  from  rn«auhnTi>,  but  the  editor  added,  besides 
the  extracts  of  Valesius,  and  the  commentary  of  Casaubon  on  the  first  twenty  chapters 
of  the  first  book,  many  additional  notes  by  Casaubon,  which  had  been  coiieoted  flrom  his 
pqpara  hy  hia  son,  MerfeCaaaaboii,  and  likewiao  notes  by  Oroooirinali^^  llaodi* 
don  of  Gronovius  was  reprinted  under  thf  rare  of  Ernesti.  at  Leipzig,  1763-64  ,  3  vols, 
ero^  with  a  Glottmiiim  Folj^umum.  The  next  edition  is  that  of  Schweighaeuser,  which 
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surpmsaed  aU  the  preceding  ones.  It  wa«  published  at  Leipzig,  1789-95,  in  8  volt*.  8vo, 
of  which  the  first  four  contain  the  Greek  text,  with  a  Latin  translation,  and  the  other 
▼otamM  a  eMuneiittiy,  an  hiatorieal  and  geographieal  tndax,  and  a  eopions  ^  Lexietm 

]Poilfbi(inum,"  Which  is  almost  indispenBablc  to  the  student.  Schweighaoaser's  edition 
y%M  reprinted  at  Oxford  in  1833,  in  5  vols.  8to,  without  the  commentary,  but  with  tha 
laxleoB. 

From  the  time  of  Valesina  no  new  additions  were  made  to  the  rragiucats  of  Polybius, 
with  the  exception  of  a  frapmont  doHcribing  the  siege  of  Ambracia,  oriuiiially  published 
in  the  second  volume  of  Gronovius's  Liry,  until  Angelo  Mai  discovered,  in  the  Vatican 
Hbrary  at  Rome,  the  third  ■aeHon  eftho  Saeerfia  of  Oooalantliiiia  Porplorrogeaitas,  en- 
titled Excerpta  de  saHlmtih  (m^A  yvuitJ.ii>y) ,  which,  among  other  extracts,  contained  a  con* 
siderable  number  from  the  history  of  pitlybiuH.  These  excerpta  were  published  by  Mai 
in  the  second  volume  of  bis  Scriptorum  vetcrum  nova  collection  Rome,  1827  \  but  in  con- 
aMineiMO  oTtho  imttUatad  atato  oTtho  naniiaerlpc  flmn  whMh  they  wero'taken,  nany  of 
them  are  unintelligible.  Some  of  the  errors  in  Mai's  edition  arc  corrected  in  the  reprints 
of  the  Excayta  published  by  Geel,  at  Ley  den,  and  by  Lucht,  at  Altona.  in  1830  ;  but  these 
Excerpta  appear  m  a  far  more  correct  form  in  the  edition  of  lleyse,  lieriiu,  1846,  since 
Heyse  e<rilated  the  manneerlpt  aAresh  with  great  care  and  aeeuraey.  The  latest  editions 
or  Polybius  are  that  of  Bekker,  Berlin,  IS44, 2  voIr.  8vo,  who  has  added  the  Yatiean  flrag- 
mants,  aodthat  in  Didot's  BMwUuca  Cneca,  Paris,  18S9,  royal  8vo. 

Besides  the  great  historical  woric  of  which  we  haye  been  speaking, 
Polybius  wrote,  S.  The  Life  of  Philopemin,  in  three  books,  to  which  Ee 
himself  refers.*  3.  A  TVmIsm  on  ToeCw*  (db  d^Tltcif  iniii4ii»mra)f 
which  tie  also  quotes,* and  to  which  Arrian  aBd.£lian  allude.  4.  A  Jfi^ 

tory  of  the  Numaniine  War,  according  to  the  statement  of  Cicero;*  and,  5. 
A  small  treatise,  De  Habiiatione  sub  JEquatore  (a-cpl  rris  irtpl  rhy*l<n}fi€piyhp 
obc^irtm),  quoted  by  Geminus  ;*  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  formed 
part  of  the  thirty-fourth  book  of  the  histoiy,  which  was  entirely  devoted 
to  geography. 

XI.  Apoi.LonoRi's  {"AvoWdScepos),^  a  Greek  grammarian  of  Athens, 
flourished  about  B.C.  HO,  a  A  w  years  after  the  fall  of  Corinth  Further 
particulars  are  not  mentioned  respecting  liim.  We  know  tliat  one  ol  liis 
historical  works  (the  Xpmnid)  came  down  to  the  year  B.C.  143,  and  that 
it  was  dedicated  to  Attains  IL,  sumamed  Fhiladelphus,  who  died  in  B.C. 
138 ;  but  how  long  Apollodorus  lived  after  the  year  B.C.  143,  is  unknown. 
He  wrote  a  great  number  of  works,  and  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  which 
were  much  used  in  antiquity ;  but  all  of  them  have  perished,  with  the  ex- 
eeption  of  one,  and  even  this  one  has  not  come  down  to  us  complete.  This 
work  bears  the  title  of  BiP?ao0^)inj.  It  consists  of  three  books,  and  is  by 
far  the  best  among  the  extant  works  of  the  kind.  It  contains  a  well-ar- 
ranged account  of  the  numerous  inythi  connected  with  the  mythological 
and  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece.  The  materials  are  derived  from  the 
poets,  especially  the  cyclic  poets,  the  logographers,  and  the  historians. 
It  begins  with  the  origin  of  the  gods,  and  goes  down  to  the  time  of  Thes- 
eus, when  the  work  suddenly  breaks  oflf.  The  part  wliich  is  wanting  at 
the  end  contained  the  stories  of  the  ftmilies  of  Pelope  and  Atreus,  and 
probobty  the  whole  of  the  TV^an  cycle  also.  The  first  portion  of  the 
work  (L,  1-7)  contains  the  ancient  theogonic  and  cosmogonio  mytbi, 
which  are  followed  by  the  Hellenic  mythi,  the  latter  bemg  arranged  ae- 

«  pi^r».,x.,M.  •  11,1s., so.  •  Ef,9ir^tr.,n. 

«  Osm.,  e.  It ;  Ma.  nmuhg.t  vol.  tU.,  p.  SI,  teqf.      *  Smitk,  DkL  Btogr.,  a.  a. 
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cording  to  the  different  tribes  of  the  Greek  nation.  The  ancienta  valued 
this  work  very  high]y,  as  it  formed  a  running  mythological  commentary 
on  the  Greek  poets.  To  us  it  is  of  still  greater  value,  as  most  of  the 
works  from  which  Apollodorus  derived  his  information,  as  well  as  sev- 
eral other  works,  which  were  akin  to  that  of  Apollodorus,  are  now  lost. 
Apollodorus  relates  his  mythical  stories  in  a  plain  and  unadorned  style, 
and  gives  only  that  which  he  found  in  his  sources,  without  interpolating 
or  perverting  the  genuine  forms  of  the  legends  by  attempts  to  explain 
their  meaning.  This  extreme  simplicity  of  the  Bibliotheca,  more  like  a 
mere  catalogue  of  events  than  a  history,  has  led  some  modem  critics  to 
consider  the  work,  in  its  present  form,  either  as  an  abridgment  of  some 
larger  work  of  Apollodorus,  or  as  made  up  out  of  several  of  his  works. 
But  this  opinion  is  a  mere  hypothesis  without  any  evidence. 

Of  the  other  works  ascribed  to  Apollodorus  a  considerable  number  of 
fragments  remain.  The  most  deserving  of  notice  among  these  works  are, 
1.  r^s  ircpi'oSoy,  KufiiK^  /^<Tpy,  already  mentioned  under  the  head  of  didactic 
poets  who  were  not  epic.  2.  XpoviKd^  similarly  mentioned.  3.  Iltpl  'Em- 
X<ipi^ovt  either  a  commentary  or  a  dissertation  on  the  plays  of  the  comic 
poet  Epicharmus,  consisting  of  ten  books.'  4.  Uepl  vf&v  KaraxSyov,  or 
iTfpl  vfMUy  an  historical  and  geographical  explanation  of  the  catalogue  in 
the  second  book  of  the  Ihad.  It  consisted  of  twelve  books,  and  is  fre- 
quently cited  by  Strabo  and  other  ancient  writers.  5.  Ufpl  l,w<ppoyo5y  a 
commentary  on  the  mimes  of  Sophron. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Bibliotheca,  in  which  the  text  is  in  a  very  bad  condition,  is  by 
Benedictus  ^£giu8,  at  Rome,  1555,  8vo.  A  somewhat  better  edition  is  that  published  at 
Heidelberg  by  Commelin,  1599,  8vo,  with  a  more  correct  text.  After  various  other  edi- 
tions, among  which  we  need  mention  only  those  of  Tanaquil  Faber,  Paris,  1661,  8vo, 
and  Gale,  in  his  collection  of  the  "  Scriptores  Historic  Poeticte,"  Paris,  1675,  8vo,  there 
followed  the  first  critical  edition,  by  lleyne,  Gdttingen,  1782-83, 4  vols.  12mo,  of  which  a 
second  and  improved  edition  appeared  in  1803,  2  vols.  8vo.  The  best  among  the  subse- 
quent editions  are  those  of  Clavier,  Paris,  1805,  2  vols.  8vo,  with  a  learned  introduction, 
a  commentary,  and  a  French  translation  ;  of  C.  and  Th.  MUller,  in  the  Fragm.  Histor. 
Gr<BC.,  vol.  i.,  p.  104,  seqq.,  in  Didot's  Bibliotheca  Crtjeca,  Paris,  1841  ;  and  of  Westermann, 
in  his  Mythographi,  sive  Scriptores  Poetica  Histor.  Gr<£ci,  p.  459,  seqq.,  Braunschweig, 
1843,  8vo. 


CHAPTER  XL. 
FIFTH  OR  ALEXANDRINE  PERIOD— confinM^d. 
GEOGRAPHICAL  WRITERS. 

I.  Geogr.^phy  was  one  of  the  branches  of  knowledge  which  made  moat 
progress  during  the  period  under  review.  The  conquests  of  Alexander, 
which  opened  Upper  Asia  and  India  to  the  Greeks,  and  the  maritime  en- 
terprises of  the  Ptolemies,  brought  into  notice  communities  whose  very 
existence  before  this  had  been  hardly  even  suspected. 

II.  The  most  important  geographical  writers  of  this  period  were  Dicct- 
archus,  Megasthcnes,  Ddimachus,  Timosthenes,  Eratosthenes,  and  Polemo. 

1.  Dic^.ARCHus  {AiKalapxosV  a  celebrated  Peripatetic  philosopher,  gc- 
>  Porphyr.,  VU.  Plotin.,  4.  »  SmUh,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 
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ogmpiier,  tad  Mrtcrian,  ^rm  born  at  Masauui,  in  BMly,  thou  gh  he  pasted 
tte  fiaatar  part  of  hia  Bii  li  Gfeeoe  Proper,  and  especially  in  the  Pelo- 

poimesua.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Aristotle^  and  Theophrastua,  a 
diaeiple  of  the  former  and  a  friend  of  the  latter,  to  whom  he  dedicated 

some  of  his  writings.  From  some  allusions  that  we  meet  with  in  the 
fragments  of  his  works,  we  must  conclude  that  he  survived  the  year  B.C. 
296,  and  that  he  died  about  B  (  '  285  Diciearchus  was  highly  esteemed 
by  the  ancients  as  a  philosopher,  and  as  a  man  of  most  extensive  inform- 
ation upon  a  great  variety  of  things."  His  woriis,  which  were  very  nu- 
merous, are  frequently  referred  to,  and  many  fragments  of  them  are  still 
extant,  which  show  that  their  loss  is  one  of  the  most  severe  in  Greek 
literature.  His  works  were  partly  geographical,  partly  political  or  W^. 
torical,  and  partly  philosophical ;  but  H  is  difficult  td  draw  up  an  addiictte 
list  of  them,  siiiee  maoy  which  are  quoted  as  distinct  ^roifei  appttor  to 
have  beee  otHy  seolioM  of  greater  ones.  The  fragments  extant,  more- 
over, do  BOl  alwaiyB  eaaMe  ns  to  form  a  dear  notion  of  the  woiks  to 
whidi  they  once  .belonged. 

Among  his  geographieal  works  may  be  mentioned,  \.  Or  ike  height* 
of  tnemiUtmt.*  Siudas  mentions  Kcmt/ntrf/htrtis  r&p  iy  ncXoron^ir^f 
but  the  quotations  in  Pliny  and  Geminus  show  that  Dicsearchus's  meas- 
urements of  heights  were  not  confined  to  the  Peloponnesus,  and  Suidas 
therefore  probably  quotes  only  a  section  of  the  whole  work.  2.  r^s  ircpf- 
o5os.*  Tliis  work  was  j)robably  the  text  written  in  explanation  of  the 
geographical  maps  which  Dica^archus  had  constructed  and  given  to  The- 
ophrastus,  and  which  seem  to  have  comprised  the  whole  world,  as  far  as 
it  was  then  known.  3.  'Avaypoup^  rris  'EWdZos.  A  work  with  this  title, 
dedicated  to  Theophrastus,  and  consisting  of  150  iambic  verses,  is  still 
aitant  oader  the  name  of  Diccaichus,  but  its  form  and  spirit  are  both 
unworthy  of  him,  and  it  is  in  aH  probabiliiy  the  production  of  a  much 
later  writer,  who  made  a  metrical  paraphrase  of  that  portion  of  the  fft 
w€pio9o$  which  referred  to  Greece.  Buttmam  is  the  only  itiodera  critie 
who  has  endeavored  to  claim  the  woik  tor  IHeaarohns,  in  his  ■'i^  iKeo- 
wreko  epufue  cpeniuM  put  intcribimtmr  BUs  r^t  'EXAiSot  et  'Amypo^  r$s 
'EmMos"  Naumburg,  1832,  4to.  But  his  attempt  is  not  very  saceessfol, 
and  has  been  ably  refuted  by  Osann.*  4.  Bios  r^s  *Eaac(8os.  This  was  the 
most  important  among  the  works  of  Dica?archus,  and  domprised  an  ac- 
count of  the  geographical  position,  the  history,  and  the  moral  and  rehg- 
ious  condition  of  Greece.  It  contained,  in  short,  all  the  information 
necessary  to  obtain  a  full  knowlcdjio  of  the  Greeks,  their  life,  and  their 
manners.  It  was  probably  divided  mto  sections  ;  so  that  when  we  read 
of  works  of  Dica?archus  trtpl  ^ovo-iK^Sy  irep)  ixova^iKuv  ayuvay,  and  the  like, 
we  have  probably  to  consider  them  only  as  portions  of  the  great  work, 
Bloj  TTjy  'EAA<£5os.  This  work  consisted  of  three  books.  5.  'H  us  Tpo(pwy 
Utv  Kordfituris,  An  account  of  the  degenerate  and  licentious  proceedings 
of  tile  priests  in  the  cave  of  Trophonius.  Hie  geographical  works  of 
Dicaarclius  were,  according  to  l^trabo,  censured  in  many  respects  by 

.•  Cfc.,  0»  JU|r.,  UinA.  *  Turn:.,  i.,  18 ;  Dt  Off.,  ii.,  5.  a  Ptot.,  H.  N.,  it.,  65. 
«  Lfdut,  n»  Mnw.,  p.  16, 17,  ed.  MeUter.    •  ABgtm.  SdMMiiUmg ftt  ISM,  No.  110. 
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Polybius ;  and  Strabo  himself  is  dissatisfied  with  his  descriptions  of  West- 
ern and  Northern  Europe,  which  countries  Dicwarchus  had  never  visited. 

Among  his  philosophical  works  may  be  mentioned,  1.  Ae<r3ioufof,  in  three 
books,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  circumstance  that  the  scene  of 
the  philosophical  dialogue  described  in  it  was  laid  at  Mytilene,  in  Lesbos. 
In  it  Dicaearchus  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  soul  was  mortal.  Cicero 
refers  to  it  in  his  Tusculan  Disputations.  2.  KoptyBtoKoi.  This  likewise 
consisted  of  three  books,  and  was  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  preceding 
one.  It  is  probably  the  same  work  which  Cicero,  on  one  occasion,  calls 
"      interitu  hominum." 

The  fragments  or  DicearcUus  have  been  collected  and  accompanied  by  a  very  inter- 
esting discussion  by  Fuhr,  DiccMcrchi  Mesaenii  qtue  superrunt,  composUa,  edita  et  iltus- 
traia,"  Darmstadt,  1841,  4to.  There  is  also  a  valuable  dissertation  on  the  writings  of 
Dictcarchua,  by  Osann,  in  the  Allgem.  Schulzeitung  for  1833,  No.  140.  The  geographical 
flragments  are  contained  in  Gail's  Geographi  GrfEci,  vol.  ii. 

2.  Megasthenes  {Meyaa-d^yrjs),^  a  Greek  writer,  to  whom  the  subse- 
quent Greek  writers  were  chiefly  indebted  for  their  accounts  of  India. 
Megasthenes  was  a  friend  and  companion  of  Seleucus  Nicator,'  and  was 
sent  by  that  monarch  as  ambassador  to  Sandrocottus,  king  of  the  Prasii, 
whose  capital  was  Palibothra,  a  town,  probably,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Ganges  and  Sone,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  modern  Patna.'  We 
know  nothing  more  respecting  the  personal  history  of  Megasthenes,  ex- 
cept the  statement  of  Arrian,  that  he  lived  with  Sibyrtius,  the  satrap  of 
Arachosia,  who  obtained  the  satrapies  of  Arachosia  and  Gedrosia  in  B.C. 
323.  The  time  at  which  he  was  sent  to  Sandrocottus,  and  the  reason 
for  which  he  was  sent,  are  equally  uncertain.  Clinton*  places  the  em- 
bassy a  little  before  B.C.  302,  since  it  was  about  this  time  that  Seleucus 
concluded  an  alliance  with  Sandrocottus  ;  but  it  is  nowhere  stated  that  it 
was  through  the  means  of  Megasthenes  that  the  alliance  was  concluded ; 
and  as  the  latter  resided  some  time  at  the  court  of  Sandrocottus,  he  may 
have  been  sent  into  India  at  a  subsequent  period.  Since,  however,  San- 
drocottus died  in  B.C.  288,  the  mission  of  Megasthenes  must  be  placed 
previous  to  that  year.  We  have  more  certain  information,  however,  re- 
specting the  parts  of  India  which  Megasthenes  visited.  He  entered  the 
country  through  the  district  of  the  Pcntapotamia,  of  the  rivers  of  which 
he  gave  a  full  account ;  and  proceeded  thence  by  the  royal  road  to  Pali- 
bothra, but  appears  not  to  have  visited  any  other  parts  of  India.  Most 
modem  writers,  from  the  time  of  Robertson,  have  supposed,  from  a  pas- 
sage of  Arrian*  (iroXAci«ir  5^  \(yft  [Mryatr^f'njs]  hpiKicQai  irapa  ^avSp6K0T- 
rov  rhy  *lyiS>v  $aai\(a)y  that  Megasthenes  paid  several  visits  to  India  ;  but 
since  neither  Megasthenes  himself  nor  any  other  writer  alludes  to  more 
than  one  visit,  these  words  may  simply  mean  that  he  had  several  inter- 
views with  Sandrocottus  during  his  residence  in  the  country. 

The  work  of  Megasthenes  was  entitled  'lyUiKdy  and  was  probably  di- 
vided into  four  books."  It  appears  to  have  been  written  in  the  Attic  dia- 
lect, and  not  in  the  Ionic,  as  some  modern  writers  have  asserted.  Me- 


^  Smitht  Diet.  Biogr.i  s.  v. 
'  Strab.,  u.,  p.  70;  xv.,  p.  702, 
•  AHab.,y.,  6. 


»  Clem.  Alex.,  Str.rm.,  1.,  p.  305,  D. 

♦  Fast.  Hell.,  vol.  Hi.,  p.  4«2,  note. 

•  Athcn.,  iv.,  p.  153.  B. 
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giMtlmies  is  repeatedly  fefemd  to  bf  Anten,  Stnbo^  DMorvSr  mi 
Flioy.  Of  tbeae  writen,  AitiaB*  mt  mkme  JndgineBt  most  valiaiioe  is  to 
be  plaoed,  speaks  most-lkigfaly  of  Megasthenes,  but  Strabo  and  Pliny  treat 
him  with  less  respect.  Although  his  work  contained  many  ftbolous  sto- 
ries, similar  to  those  which  we  find  in  the  Indka  of  Ctesias,  yet  these 
tales  appear  not  to  have  heen  fabrications  of  Megasthenes,  but  accounts  * 
which  he  received  from  tlie  natives,  frequently  containing,  as  modern 
writers  have  shown,  real  truth,  though  disguised  by  popular  legends  and 
fancy.  There  is  every  reason  for  believing 'that  Megasthenes  gave  a 
faithlul  account  of  every  thing  that  fell  under  his  own  observation ;  and 
the  picture  which  he  presents  of  Indian  manneis  and  institatioiis  is,  upon 
ths  whole,  more  correct  than  might  hSTO  been  expected.  Miw 
that  is  known  respecting  Megasthenes  and  his  work  is  coOecM  .llph 
great  diligence  by  Schwanbeck,  Bonn,  1846,  8to.  The  fiagnents  m-tiim 
given  by  C.  MiiUer,  in  the  Fngm,  Muior,  Or^c,,  roL  U*,  p.  807,  sif^^  in 
Didot's  BibUUheta  Chrmea,  FSris,  1848. 

3.  Daimachus  (Aat/xaxof)>  or  Dkimac  hus  (Aiv4mix<>')*^  a  Greek  gec^rapli- 
ical  and  historical  writer,  a  native  of  Platfieae,  whose  age  is  determined  by 
the  fact  that  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Allitrochades,  the  son  of  San- 
drocottus,  king  of  the  Prasii,'"  which  latter  died  in  B.C.  288.'  He  wrote  a 
work  oil  India,  consisting  of  at  least  two  books,  having  probably  acquired, 
or  at  least  increased,  his  knowledge  of  those  Eastern  countries  during 
his  embassy.  Strabo,  nevertheless,  places  hun  at  the  head  of  those  who 
had  circulated  false  or  fabulous  accounts  respecting  India.  We  have  also 
mention  of  a  very  extensive  woik  on  sieges  {UokMpicnriKk  {nroturiifjuna)^ 
by  one  Daanachus,  who  is  probably  the  same  as  the  author  of  the  Jwdiw. 
The  work  on  India  is  lost,  but  the  <one  on  sieges  may  possibly  be  still 
oonoealed  somewhere,  since  Maginis  (ui  Gnttei's  Fas  Aitkm^  p.  1880) 
atates  that  he  saw  a  MS.  of  it.  The  fragments  of  Daimachus  are  given 
by  C.  Muller,  in  the  Fragm.  HiHer,  Or^BC,,  vol  ii.,  p.  440,  nqq.,  in  Didot*s 
BMiotheca  Graca,  Paris,  1848. 

4.  TiMosTHENKs  (Ti/io<r6«»T7j),  a  native  of  Rhodes,  was  admiral  of  the 
Meet  of  Ptolemy  i'liiladelphus,  who  reigned  from  B.C.  285  to  247.  He 
may,  therefore,  be  placed  about  B.C.  282.  He  wrote  a  work  on  harbors 
{irfpl  Kififyuy),  in  ten  books,  which  was  copied  by  Eratosthenes,  and  which 
is  frequently  cited  by  the  ancient  writers.*   We  have  no  remains. 

6.  Ebatostusnks  ('£/>aro<rdcVi}s),'  a  native  of  Cyrene,  was  bom  B.C. 
276.  He  first  studied  in  his  native  dty,  and  then  at  Athens.  He  was 
taught  by  Ariston  of  Chios,  the  philoBopher ;  Lysanias  of  pyrene,  the 
grammarian ;  and  Calfimadins,  the  poet.  He  M  Athens  at  the  invita^ 
tion  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  who  plaoed  him  over  the  libraiy  at  Alezan- 
drea.  Here  he  continued  till  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Eplphanes.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  eighty,  about  B.C.  196,  of  voluntary  starvation,  having  lost 
his  sight,  and  being  tired  of  life.  He  was  a  man  of  very  extensive  learn- 
ing, and  wrote  on  almost  all  the  branches  of  knowledge  then  cultivated 
—geography,  astronomy,  geometiy,  philosophy,  history,  and  grammar. 

»  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  »  Strab.^  II.,  p.  70.  '  Justin.,  xv.,  4. 

«  Slrab.t  tx.,  p.  481 ;  Steph,  Bjft,,  s.  v.  'Ayo^if .  »  Smithy  DicL  Bidgr., «.  v. 
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His  merita  at  an  astioiionier  and  geometer  will  be  oooMdered  under  % 
subsequent  head  ;  we  will  confine  ourselves  at  present  to  what  he  did  foi 
geography,  wliich  was  closely  connected  with  his  mathematical  pursuits. 
It  was  Eratosthenes  who  raised  geography  to  the  rank  of  a  science  ;  lor, 
previous  to  his  time,  it  seems  to  have  consisted  more  or  less  of  a  mass 
of  information  scattered  in  books  of  travel,  descriptions  of  particular 
countries,  and  the  like.  All  these  treasures  were  accessible  to  Eratoa- 
tenes  in'tiie  Ubraites  of  Alezandrea,  and  he  made  the  most  profitable 
use  of  them,  bj  eonectiag  the  scattered  iiiaterials»  and  uiutiug  them  into 
an  orgaaio  system  of  geogmi^y  in  Us  ooB^veheBsiTe  work  entitled  r««- 
Ypuputdt  or,  as  it  is  sometiniBSybot  erxmieon8ly,caUed,  FMrypo^^^yMM,  or 

.  ITiis  work  consisted  of  three  books.  The  ^rst  book,  which  formed  a 
sort  of  introduction,  contained  a  critical  review  of  the  labors  of  his  prede- 
cessors from  the  earliest  to  his  own  times,  and  investigations  concerning 
the  form  and  nature  of  the  earth,  which,  according  to  him,  was  an  im- 
movable globe.  The  second  book  contained  what  is  now  called  mathe- 
matical geography.  He  was  the  tirst  person  who  attempted  to  measure 
the  magnitude  of  the  earth,  in  which  attempt  he  brought  forward  and 
used  the  method  which  is  employed  to  the  present  day.  The  third  book 
contained  political  geography,  and  gave  descriptions  of  the  vaiions  coun- 
tries, derived  ftom  the  woiIes  of  eailier  tvavellers  and  geographers.  In 
Older  to  be  able  to  determine  the  aocorate  site  <tf  each  place,  he  drew  n 
Une  parallel  with  the  equator,  running  from  the  PiUais  of  Hercules  to 
tbe  extreme  east  of  Asia,  and  dividing  the  whole  of  the  inhabited  eaith 
into  two  halves.  Connected  with  this  work  was  a  new  map  of  the  earth, 
in  which  towns,  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  and  climates  were  marked  ac- 
cording to  his  own  improved  measurements.  This  important  work  of 
Eratosthenes  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  ancient  geography.  Stra- 
bo,  as  well  as  other  writers,  made  great  us(;  of  it.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, it  is  lost,  and  all  that  has  survived  consists  of  fragments  quoted  by 
later  geographers  and  historians,  such  aii  Poiybius,  Strabo,  Marcianus, 
Pliny,  and  others,  who  often  judge  of  him  unfinrorably,  and  controvert 
his  statements ;  while  it  can  bo  proved  that,  in  a  great  many  passages, 
they  adopt  his  opinions  without  mentioning  his  name.  Maicianos  diaii^ 
es  Eratosthenes  with  havmg  copied  the  substance  of  the  work  of  Tunos-, 
tfaenes  on  harbors,  to  which  he  added  but  very  little  of  his  own.  This 
chaige  may  be  well-founded,  but  can  not  have  diminished  the  value  of 
tbe  work  of  Eratosthenes,  in  which  tliat  of  Timosthenes  can  have  formed 
only  a  very  small  portion.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  very  overwhehn- 
ing  importance  of  the  geography  of  Eratosthenes  that  called  forth  a  num- 
ber  of  opponents.' 

Another  work  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature,  entitled  'Ep/t^j,  was  written 
in  verse,  and  treated  of  the  fonn  of  the  earth,  its  temperature,  the  differ- 
ent zones,  the  constellations,  and  the  like.'  Another  poem,  'Hpiy6i»i,  is 
mentioned  with  great  commendation  by  Longinus.*   Eratosthenes  distin* 

»  atrad.,  i.,  p.  2»;  ii.,  p.  67  ;  xr.,  p.  088  »  HmUAy  I.  c. 

»  Bamiur^,  Eraiottkentca,  p.  1 10,  seqq.  *  Dt  SvHim^  83,  ft. 
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acqniremeiits  as  a  philosopher  are  attested  by  the  works  wiMb.  are  at- 
IrilMiled  to  him.  His  historical  prodnetions  were  ckiselj  connected  with 
his  mathematical  pursuits.  There  was  also  a  very  important  chronolog- 
ical work  of  his,  entitled  Xpoyoypatpla  or  Xpoyoypapi&yf  in  which  he  en- 
deavored to  fix  the  dates  of  all  the  important  events  in  literary  as  well 
as  politiral  history.^  This  work,  of  which  some  fragments  are  still  extant, 
formed  a  comprehensive  chronological  histor}',  and  appears  to  have  been 
held  in  high  esteem  by  the  ancients.  Another  work,  likewise  of  a  chron- 
ological kind,  was  the  'OAi;/*irioi'?<coi,'  containing  a  chronological  list  of 
the  victors  in  the  Olympic  games,  and  other  things  connected  Mith  them. 

Among  the  grammatical  works  of  Eratosthenes  we  may  meSS^lLiXtt 
Oh  ^  Old  Ame  Comedy  (Ufpl  riis  *Apxalas  Kw^8l(u),  a  fery  exMkhre 
WDfk,  of  wbieh  llie  twdfth  book  is  quoted,  and  vhioK  contaiiiM  tMtf 
ttaog  that  was  neoestary  to  arriTe  at  a  perfect  nndototandfiiig  of  'ttdab 
poetical  pfroduetioiia.  We  atifl  possess  a  considerable  nainber  attalt- 
moiits  of  this  woik,  and  from  what  he  says  about  Aristophanea^  ft  ft  Of- 
ident  that  his  judgment  was  as  soiuid  as  his  tnformatton  waa  eileiaM. 

TbB  flrsgmentfl  of  tbe  Oeogniphy  of  Bratoethenot  wen  lint  ooOeeled  bf  Anehir,  Ukh 

tribe  in  Fragm.  Geosrrnph.  Eratosth.,  Clottingen,  1770,  4to,  and  afterward  by  Seidel,  Era- 
toath.  Geograph.  Eragin.,  GSttine^cn,  17><9,  8vo.    The  best  collection,  however,  of  all  the 
firagmeata  and  remainB  of  Eratosthenes,  la  that  by  Berntiardy,  ErtUosthemicOy  Bertin, 
l§tti0v».   Tl»oliroaol0ilcal flttginaats tnbeotgivenby C. lfiiU0r,atlte 
rodotna,  in  lNdoi*a  BibUotkeea  Grmea^  Paris,  1M4. 

6.  PoLEMo  {TioKfixtav),^  by  citizenship  of  Alliens,  but  by  birth  either  of 
Dinm,  or  Samos,  or  Sicyon,  a  Stoic  philosopher  and  an  eminent  geogra- 
pher. He  was  sumamed  d  s-cptT^TTjr^T,  and  was  a  contemporary  of  Aria- 
tophanes  of  Bysantimn,  in  the  tune  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  century  B.C.*  In  philosophy  he  was  a  diaoiple  of 
Fanstitta.  He  made  extensive  jocuneys  through  Greece  to  coQect  mal^ 
rials  far  hia  geogra]ihical  works,  in  the  courae  of  which  he  paid  partieidar 
attention  to  the  inscriptions  on  votive  offerings  and  on  columns,  whence 
he  obtained  the  name  of  t-niXoKin^  (a  sort  of  Old  Mortality).  As  the 
collector  of  these  inscriptions,  he  was  one  of  the  earlier  contributors  to 
the  Greek  Anthology,  and  he  wrote  a  work  expro«;s]y,  irfpi  ruv  Karh  irSKfis 
hcr^pafxfiiiroov.*  Athenaeus  and  other  writers  make  very  ntmieroiis  quota- 
tions from  his  various  works,  the  titles  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  give 
at  length.  They  are  chiefly  descriptions  of  different  parts  of  Greece ; 
some  are  on  the  paintings  preserved  in  various  places,  and  several  are 
controversial,  among  which  is  one  against  Eratosthenes.  "     *  ■ 

The  fragments  of  Polemo  have  been  publiabed  by  Prcllcr,  "  Polenumis  PerUgeUa  Frag- 
mmtot  coUegiiy  digeatit,  noti*  aumit  L*  PnUer/*  Leipzig,  1838,  Bfo.  ftrlliflr  inftntMi- 
tton  respecting  Polemo,  consult  Yotslas,  D»  Biai,  Orme.t  p»  IM,  M^f ed.  WMMMmi; 
and  CUaton,  FatL  Hell.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  524,  whore  a  list  of  bio  works  is  given. 


1  Awyoentf., «. «.  BOfvoc/  Dion.  Hal.,  1.,  46. 
»  Smithy  Diet.  Bhgr,i  tf. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 

I.  In  considering  the  philosophy  of  the  Alexandrine  period,  our  atten- 
tion will  be  confined  to  the  Middle  and  the  New  Academy,  and  to  the  later 
Stoics,  Ihogenes  of  Babylon,  Pnnfrtius,  and  Poiidonius.  The  New  Platonic 
school  will  fall  under  the  Roman  period. 

II.  The  leadini,^  distinction  between  the  Old  and  the  Middle  Academy 
was,  as  we  have  already  said,  that  the  latter  broufrtit  in  the  skeptical  doc- 
trine of  the  tincerlain/ij  of  human  knowiedj^e,  and  taught  that  every  thinj»  is 
uncertain  to  the  human  understanding,  aud  that  all  confident  assertions 
are  unreasonable.  The  New  Academy,  on  the  other  hand,  softened  down 
Ihis  bold  afcepcieiiiD,  and  introdiiced  what  has  been  teimed  fhe  doetrine 
ciyrehMUies ;  namely,  that  atthongh  the  senses,  the  understanding,  and 
fhe  imagination  fteqaently'deoeiTe  us,  and  therefore  can  not  be  inihUiUe 
judges  of  tnith,  atlD  that,  from  the  impressions  which  we  perceive  to  be 
produced  on  the  mind  bj  means  of  the  senses,  we  inhr  apptwmuB  of 
truth,  or  frMbUUiu. 

I.   MIDOLK    AC  AD  KM  Y. 

Arcesilaus  kpKfal\aos)  or  Arcesilas  ('ApKe<r/Aas),'  the  founder  of  the 
Middle  Academy,  flourished  toward  the  close  of  the  third  century  B.C. 
He  was  born  at  Pitanc,  in  ^f^olis.  He  studied  at  first  in  his  native  town, 
under  Autolycus,  a  mathematician,  and  afterward  went  to  Athens,  where 
he  became  the  disciple,  first  of  Theophrastus,  and  next  of  Polcmo  and 
Grantor.  Not  content,  however,  with  any  single  school,  he  left  his  early 
masters  and  studied  under  skeptical  and  dialectic  philosophers.  He  was 
not  without  reputation  as  a  poet,  and  Diogenes  I^ertius*  has  preserred 
two  epigrams  ^  his.  Many  traits  of  character  are  recorded  of  him,  some 
of  tiiem  of  a  pleasmg  nature.  His  oratory  is  described  as  of  an  attractire 
and  persuastre  kind,  the  efibet  of  it  being  enhanced  by  fhe  ftanknesa  of 
Us  demeanor.  Although  his  means  were  not  large,  his  resources  being 
chiefly  derived  ftom  King  Eumenes,  many  tales  were  told  of  his  unas- 
suming generosity.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  was  another  side 
to  the  picture,  and  his  enemies  accused  him  of  the  grossest  profligacy— 
a  charge  which  he  only  answered  by  citing  the  example  of  Aristippus ; 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  accusation  is  slightly  confirmed  by  the 
circumstance  of  his  havin<]r  died  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age  from 
a  fit  of  excessive  drunkenness  ;  on  which  event  an  epigram  has  been 
preserved  by  Diogenes  Laertius. 

It  was  on  the  death  of  Crates  that  Arcesilaus  succeeded  to  the  chair 
of  the  Academy,  in  the  history  o?  which  he  makes  so  important  an  era. 

^  SmUk,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.       >  Compare  Strab,,  i.,  p.  15.       '  Diog.  Laert.f  40- 
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The  doctrine  of  Plato  had  been  that  no  certain  knowledge  can  be  obtain- 
ed concerning  the  yaxyiag  forms  of  natural  bodies,  and  that  UtM  are  the 
only  objects  of  seirnce.  About  the  tinie  of  Arcesilaus  two  new  sects 
arose ;  one  founded  by  Pyrrho,  which  held  the  doctrine  of  universal  skep- 
ticism ;  the  other  under  Zeno,  which  maintained  the  certainty  of  human 
knowledge,  and  taught  with  great  confidence  a  system  and  doctrine  es- 
sentially diflerent  from  that  of  Plato.  These  sects,  especially  the  latter, 
became  so  popular  as  to  threaten  the  destruction  of  the  Platonic  system. 
In  this  situation  Arcesilaus  thought  it  necessary  to  exercise  a  cautious 
reserve  with  re&>pect  to  the  doctrine  of  his  master,  concealing  his  opinions 
from  the  vulgar  under  the  appearance  doubt  and  unceitaintj.  Ha  waa 
more  deairoua  to  prevent  the  progieaa  of  other  innoyatoia  than  to  beoome 
.  himadf  the  author  of  a  new  aect.  He,  therefore,  profeased  to  derive  his  • 
doctrine  concerning  the  uncertainty  of  knowledge  from  Sociatea,  Flato^ 
and  other  philosophera.  The  doctrine  of  Arceailana  waa,  that  althooi^ 
there  is  a  real  certainty  in  the  nature  of  things,  every  thing  is  uncffictain 
to  the  human  understanding,  and  consequently,  that  all  confident  a88eF> 
tlona  are  unreasonable.  In  other  words,  he  did  not  doubt  the  existence 
of  truth  in  itself,  but  only  our  capacities  for  obtaining  it.  Hence  he  com- 
bated most  strongly  the  dotrmatism  of  the  Stoics,  attacking  in  every  way 
their  doctrine  of  a  convincing  conception  {KaToX-nvrut^  ^a$iTeuria)t  as  un- 
derstood to  be  a  mean  between  science  and  opinion.* 

During  the  interval  between  the  death  of  Arcesilaus  and  the  appearance 
of  Carneades  in  the  academic  chair,  or  the  founding  of  the  New  Academy, 
the  Platonic  school  was  under  the  care  aucceaaively  of  Lacydes,  Evan- 
der,  and  HegeainuB,  none  of  whom  weie  auiBciently  distinguiahed  to 
merit  particular  notice.  Lacydea  preaided  over  the  Academy  for  twen^- 
aix  yeara.  The  place  where  hia  inatmctiona  were  delivered  waa  a  gai^den, 
named  the  Aw^lnor,  provided  for  the  purpose  by  hia  friend  Attalua  Fhilo- 
motor,  king  of  Fergamus.  He  died  in  B.C.  841,  from  the  effbcta  of  ex- 
cessive drinkmg.*  Suidas  mentions  vmtinga  of  hia  under  the  general 
name  of  ^i^^ln^  or  wwpi  ^A^iun^ 

II.    NEW  ACADEMY. 

Arcesilaus  had  restricted  his  skepticism  to  philosophy  and  science, 
though  his  antagonists  held  them  to  be  essentially  subversive  of  all  moral- 
ity, and  maintained  that  they  would  produce  the  dissolution  of  all  the 
bonds  of  virtue  and  religion.  Hence  his  successors  found  it  diflficult  to 
support  the  credit  of  the  Academy  ;  and  Cariieadcs^  one  of  the  disciples  of 
this  school,  tliought  it  expedient  to  relinquish,  in  words  at  least,  some 
of  the  more  obnozknia  tenets  of  Arcesilaus.  From  this  period  the  Pla- 
tonic school  took  the  appellation  of  the  Ntw  Acnkmof. 

I.  GabnbIbis  (Xi^iwiSiis)'  waa  bom  at  Cyiene  about  B.C.  SIS,  and 
was  the  founder  of  the.  Third  or  JVew  Academy.  In  B.C.  165,  he  waa 
sent  to  Rome  by  the  Atheniana,  along  with  Diogenes  and  Critdaus,  to 
deprecate  the  fine  of  500  talenta  which  had  been  inqxised  on  the  Atheni- 
ans  for  the  deatmction  of  Qropua.  At  Rome  he  attracted  great  notice 
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from  his  eloquent  declamations  on  philosophical  subjects,  and  it  was  here 
that  he  first  delivered  his  famous  orations  on  Justice.  The  first  oration 
was  in  commendation  of  the  virtue  ;  and  the  next  day,  the  second  an- 
swered all  the  arL'iinicnts  of  the  first,  and  .■^nu'vV('d  that  justice  \va.s  not  a 
virtue,  but  a  matter  of  compact  for  the  maintenance  of  civil  society. 
Thereupon  Cato  moved  the  senate  to  send  the  philosopher  home  to  his 
iKhocdy'-tfii  ivm  llie  Rimaii  jaaUk  tnm  his  demoraifasing  dooteisev. 
Clftteidni  died  in  B.C.  ISO,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  or  (aceerding  to 
CMi&>  tioety,  having  lived  at  Athens  twenty-seven  years  after  his  re- 
ktUbCtMk  his  endiassy.  He  is  described  as  a  man  of  unwearied  industry. 

to  engrossed  in  his  studies  that  he  let  his  hair  and  nails  grow  to 
lliiliiiiodertte  length,  and  was  so  absent  at  his  own  table  (for  he  would 
fliv«iNBBe  Oot)  that  his  attendants  were  constantly  obliged  to  feed  him. 
In  his  old  age  he  suffered  from  cataract  in^his  eyes,  which  he  bore  with 
great  impatien*  n,  and  showed,  moreover,  very  little,  if  any^  philoeophie 
resiernation  to  the  decay  of  nature. 

Carncadcs  left  no  writings,  and  all  that  is  known  of  his  doctrines  i.^  de- 
rived from  his  intimate  friend  and  pnpil  ( "litoinachus  ;  but  so  trne  was  he 
to  his  own  principles  of  witldioldinL'  assent,  that  Clitoiiiachns  confesses 
he  never  could  ascertain  wlial  his  master  really  thonuht  on  any  suhiect. 
His  general  theory  was  that  man  did  not  possess,  and  never  could  pos- 
eoss,  any  eHterlon  of  truth.  He  argued  that,  if  there  were  a  eriterioB,  it 
Mi^iBiiat  eltiier  in  reason  (a^os),  or  in  sensation  {tMnca),  or  in  con- 
oipiibiiX#s^mfiB).  But  then  reason  itself  depends  on  conoeptioni  and 
WHtlf^Hfiiu,  on  sensation ;  and  we  have  no  means  of  judging  whether  ou^ 
iMMMoiiff  tfo  true  or  fidse,  whether  they  correspond  to  the  objects  that 
jMritoiMf^lhMD,  or  cany  wrong  impressions  to  the  mind,  producing  filse 
ooncefHiMii  and  ideas,  and  leading  reason  also  into  error.  Therefore,  sen- 
sation, conception,  and  reason  are  alike  disqualified  for  being  the  erite- 
rion  of  truth.  Still,  however,  man  must  live  and  act,  and  must  have  smne 
rule  of  practical  life ;  therefore,  althouofh  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce 
any  thin{X  as  al)solutely  true,  we  may  yet  establish  jrrohahillticft  of  various 
de<rr(M's.  For  although  we  can  not  say  that  any  <Tiven  conception  or  sen- 
sation is  in  itself  true,  yd  sonic  sensations  app(\ir  to  us  more  tnie  than 
others,  and  we  must  be  guided  by  that  which  seems  the  m(»st  true. 
Again,  sensations  are  not  single,  but  generally  combined  with  others, 
which  either  confirm  or  contradict  them  ;  and  the  greater  this  combina- 
tion, the  greater  is  the  probability  of  that  being  true  which  the  rest  com* 
Hill^tllKinBiiii ;  and  the  case  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  oone^ 
'iilftii4PMik  themselves  apparently  most  true,  should  combine  to  oonflhH 
lAHt^^tMk  tfeo  m  itself  appears  most  true,  would  present  to  Gaoriaeadds 
flMpKtai  jprObol^ty,^  a  But  praetieal 

IlillWttiutf'  each  rule  ae  this,  and  it  is  difficult  to  eoneeive  a  system 
Mti^lierren  of  all  h^  to  man  than  that  of  Cameades.^ 

II.  Clitomachits  (Kiuir^/wx^f)»'  &  Carthaginian  by  birth,  and  called 
Hasdrubal  in  his  own  language,  came  to  Athens  in  the  fortieth  year  of 
-his  age,  previously  at  least  to  the  yemr  B.C.  146.  He  there  became  eoiK 
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aeded  with  Carncades,  under  whose  guidance  he  rose  to  be  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  disciples  of  his  school;  but  he  also  studied,  at  th6 
•ame  time,  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics  amd  Peripatetics.  Diogenes 
Laertiiis^  relates  tbat  he  succeeded  Carneades  as  the  head  of  the  Acail> 
enj,  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  B.C.  189.  He  contianed  to  teach  at 
Atiieas  until  as  late  as  B.(l  111  at  aU  events,  since  Crassus  heard  him 
inthatyear.*  Ofhis woilEs,whidiainountedto400hoo]m08UK^)'te^ 
a  few  titles  are  preserved.  His  main  otyect  in  writing  them  was  to  make 
known  the  doctrines  of  his  master  Carneades,  from  whose  views  he 
never  dissented.  Clitomachus  continued  to  reside  at  Athens  till  the  end 
of  his  Ufe ;  but  he  continued  to  cherish  a  strong  affection  for  his  native 
country,  and  when  Carthage  was  taken  in  B.C.  146,  he  wrote  a  work  to 
console  his  imfuriunate  countrymen.  This  work,  which  Cicero  says  he 
had  read,  was  taken  from  a  discourse  of  Carneades,  and  was  intended  to 
exhibit  the  consolation  which  philosophy  supphes  even  under  the  greatest 
calamities.*  Cicero  seems  to  have  paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the 
works  of  Clitomachus,  and  speaks  in  high  terms  of  liis  industry,  penetra- 
tion, and  philosophical  talent.*  Clitomachus  appears  to  have  been  wdl 
known  his  contemporariea  at  Rome^  for  two  of  Ue  works  were  dedi> 
oated  toillastriousIUnnans;  one  to  the  poet  G.LncffittB»  and  fhe  other  to 
L.  Censorinus,  consul  in  B.C.  149. 

HL  FbiLo  (♦£\Mr),<  a  native  of  Larissa,  was  a  disdple.ctf  Clitomachna. 
Ailer  the  conquest  of  Athens  by  Mitioadates,  he  removed  thence  to  Roi^ 
where  he  settled  as  a  teacher  of  philosophy  and  liietoric.  Here  Cicero 
was  among  his  hearers.^  Through  Philo  the  skepticism  of  the  Academy 
returned  to  its  original  starting-point,  as  a  polemicai  antagonism  against 
the  Stoics,  and  so  entered  upon  a  new  course,  which  some  historians 
have  spoken  of  as  that  of  tlie  Fourth  Academy.'  He  maintained  that, 
by  means  of  conceptive  notions  {KaraXrjTmK^  (fHunoArla),  objects  could  not 
be  comprehended  {oKaTdKrprra),  but  were  comprehensible  according  to 
their  nature."  How  he  understood  the  latter,  whether  he  referred  to  the 
evidence  and  accordance  of  the  sensations  which  we  receive  from  things, 
or  whether  he  had  returned  to  tlie  Platonic  assumption  of  an  immediate 
spiritttal  perception,  is  not  clear. 

IV.  Amndoaus  {*AvTioxosy°  of  Ascalon,  the  founder,  as  he  is  eaDed  by 
some,  of  a  Academy,  was  a  fiiend  of  LiooUus,  the  at^ageniet  of 
Mithradates,  and  the  teacher  of  Cicero  during  his  etndies  at  Athens,  B.GL 
70 ;  but  he  had  a  school  at  Alezandiea  alao^  as  well  as  in  S^yria,  when 
he  seems  to  have  ended  his  life.*^  He  was  a  phihMMq^her  of  c(maiderable 
reputation  in  his  time,  for  Strabo,  in  describing  Ascalon,  mentions  bis 
birth  there  as  a  mark  of  distinction  for  the  city,^*  and  Cicero  frequently 
speaks  of  him  in  affectionate  and  respectful  terms,  as  the  best  and  wisest 
of  the  Academics,  and  the  meet  polished  and  acute  philosopher  of  his  age. 

•  Diog.  Laeri.t  iv.,  67.         •  Cic.,  De  Orat.,  i.,  11.        '  Diog.  Laert.t  I.  c. 

•  Cks.,  Ttuc.y  lif., ».  •  Ajsad.,  ii.,  6,  31.  •  9m^  Diee.  BCafr., «. «. 

^  Cic,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  xiii..  1  ;  Acad.,  i.,  4.  ®  Sext.  Emp.,  Hypotyft^Ut^BKL 

•  Id.  ib.,  i.,  235.  '0  Smith,  Dkt,  Bktgr.,  9,9.  «»  Ptut.,  Cic.,  c.  4 ;  LueuU.,  c.  48. 
»»  Strab.,  xiv.,  p.  579.  i>  Cic.,  Acad.,  ii.,  35  ;  Brut.,  01. 
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His  principal  teacher  was  Philo — although  he  is  better  known  as  the  ad 
versary  than  the  disciple  of  Philo ;  and  Cicero  mentions  a  treatise  called 
Sosus,^  v^Titten  by  him  against  his  master,  in  which  he  refutes  the  skep- 
ticism of  the  Academics.  Another  of  his  works,  entitled  Canmica,  is 
quoted  by  Sextus  Empiricus,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  treatise  on  logic* 
Tbe  Aeademy,  aa  we  baTe  abeady  vemaiked,  had  fiUen  into  a  degree 
of  akeptioiam  wbidi  seeiiied  to  strike  at  the  root  of  all  truth,  theoretical 
and  piractioaL  It  wa8»  therefore,  the  diief  object  of  Antiocfaus,  beaidea 
laenteating  particnlar  doetrinea  in  nioral  philoBophy,  to  examine  the 
gronnda  of  omr  knowledge,  and  our  capacities  for  diaeoTerlng  truth, 
though  no  comjdete  judgment  can  be  formed  of  his  success,  as  the  book 
in  which  Cicero  gave  the  fullest  representation  of  his  opinions  has  been 
lost.'  He  professed  to  revive  the  doctrines  of  the  Old  ACfidemY,  or  of 
Plato's  school,  when  he  maintained,  in  opposition  to  Philo  and  Carncadcs, 
that  the  intellect  had  in  itself  a  test  by  which  it  could  distinguish  truth 
from  falsehood ;  or,  in  the  language  oi  the  Academics,  discern  between 
the  images  arising  from  actual  objects  and  those  conceptions  that  had  no 
corresponding  reality.  On  the  whole,  Antiochus  would  appear  to  have 
been  aa  edectie  phifoeopher,  and  to  have  attempted  to  unite  the  doctrines 
of  the  St^cs  and  Peripatetics,  so  as  to  reviTO  the  Old  Academy. 

III.  STOIO  SCHOOL. 

I.  D100BNS8  {Atoy4ynt),*  sumamed  the  Babylonian,  was  a  natiTe  of  Se- 
leucia,  in  Babylonia,  from  which  he  derived  his  surname,  in  order  to  di»> 
tinguish  him  from  other  philosophers  of  the  name  of  Diogenes.   He  was 

educated  at  Athens,  under  the  auspices  of  Chrysippus,  and  succeeded 
Zeno  of  Tarsus  as  the  head  of  the  Stoic  school  at  Athens.  The  most 
memorable  event  of  his  life  is  tlie  part  he  took  in  the  embassy  which  the 
Athenians  sent  to  Rome  in  B.C.  155,  and  which  consisted  of  the  three 
philosophers,  Diogenes,  Carneades,  and  Critolaus.  These  three  philos- 
ophers, during  their  stay  at  Home,  delivered  their  epideictic  speeches  at 
iatt  m  Bumeroos  private  assemblies,  and  aflerwaid,  also,  in  the  senate. 
Diofenea  pleased  his  andienoe  chiefly  by  his  sober  and  temperate  mode 
of  speaking.*  Aeoordiag  to  Lueian,  Diogenea  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
eifl  ht.  HeseemstohaTedose^ibUowedthe  Yiews  of  his  maator  Chry- 
sippus, especially  on  subjects  of  dialectics,  in  which  Diogenes  is  even 
said  to  have  instraeted  Carneades.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works, 
of  which,  however,  Uttle  more  than  the  titles  is  known. 

II.  Pan2Etiu8  (TUwairios)*  a  native  of  Rhodes,'  and  a  celebrated  Stoic 
philosopher,  studied  first  at  Pergamus,  under  the  grammarian  Crates,  and 
subsequently  at  Athens,  under  the  Stoic  Diojienes  the  Babylonian,  and 
his  disciple,  Antipater  of  Tarsus.'  He  afterward  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  became  intimate  with  Lselius  and  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger.  In 
B.C.  144,  he  accompanied  Scipio  on  the  embassy  which  he  undertook  to 

»  Ofc.,  Acad.,  iv.,  4.  '  Snxt.  Ernp.,  vii.,  201. 

»  Cfc.,  JBp.  ad  Fam.,  ix.,  8.  *  SmUh,  Diet.  Biogr,,  s.  V, 

•  Aul.  GelLf  vii.,  14 ;  Cic.,  Acad.,  ii.,  45.  •  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  a.  «. 
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the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Asia  in  alliance  with  Rome.  Panaetius  succeeded 
Antipater  as  the  head  of  the  Sfnic  school,  and  died  at  Athens,  at  all  events, 
before  B.C.  111.  The  principal  work  of  Pananiiis  was  his  treatise  on  the 
theory  of  moral  oblifijation  (7r€pl  rod  Kad-nKovro^),  from  which  Cicero  took 
the  greater  part  of  his  work  De.  Offiais.  Paneetius  had  softened  down  the 
harsh  severity  of  the  older  Stoics,  and,  without  giving  up  their  funda- 
mental definitions,  had  modified  them  so  as  to  make  them  applicable  to 
the  oondnct  of  life,  and  had  dofhed  them  in  the  gaib  of  eloqaenoe.  Hia 
woric  on  the  philosophical  sects  (vtpl  ol^lM«fr)  appears  to  hare  been  rich 
in  Acts  and  critical  lemaiks ;  and  the  notices  which  we  ha^e  about  Soo- 
rates,  and  on  the  books  of  Plato  and  others  of  the  Socratic  school,  given 
on  the  authority  of  Panaetius,  were  probably  taken  from  that  work.  The 
student  may  consult,  in  relation  to  Panaetius,  the  work  of  Van  '.Ien, 
"  Disputatio  Hist.  Crit.  de  Panatio  Rkofiio,''  &c..  Leyden.  1802,  8vo. 

III.  PosiDONiis  {YlofffiBuvios).^  a  dislini^uished  Stoic  philosopher,  was  a 
native  of  Apamea,  in  Syria. ^  The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known  with 
any  exactness,  but  may  be  placed  about  B.C.  135.  He  studied  at  Athens 
under  PanaRtius,  after  whose  death  he  set  out  on  his  travels.  After  vis- 
iting most  of  the  countries  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  he  fixed 
his  abode  at  Rhodes,  where  he  became  the  head  of  the  Stoic  school.  He 
also  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  political  afibirs  of  Rhodes,  and  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  Rome  in  B.C.  86.  Cicero,  when  he  Tisited  Rhodes, 
received  instruction  from  Pesidonius.*  Pompey  also  had  a  great  admi- 
ration for  him,  and  visited  him  twice,  in  B.C.  67  and  B.C.  6£.*  To  the 
occasion  of  his  first  visit  probably  belongs  the  story  that  Posidonius,  to 
prevent  the  disappointment  of  his  distinguished  visitor,  though  severely 
afflir-ted  with  the  f^out,  had  a  lon^^  discourse  on  the  topic  that  pain  is  not 
an  evil.*  In  B.C.  51,  Posidonius  removed  to  Rome,  and  appears  to  have 
died  soon  after,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  Posidonius  was  a  man  of  ex- 
tensive and  varied  acquirements  in  almost  all  departments  of  human 
knowledge.  Cicero  thought  so  highly  of  his  powers  that  he  requested 
iiim  to  write  an  account  of  his  consulship.*  As  a  physical  investigator 
he  was  greatly  superior  to  the  Stoics  generally,  atuching  himself  in  this 
respect  rather  to  Aristotle.  His  geographical  and  historical  knowledge 
was  veiy  extensive.  He  cultivated  astronomy,  also,  with  considerahle 
diligence.  He  constructed  a  planetary  machine,  or  revolving  sphere,  to 
eidubit  the  daily  motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planeta.  His  calculatioii 
of  the  circumference  of  the  earth  differed  widely,  however,  from  that  of 
Eratosthenes.  He  made  it  only  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  stadia, 
and  his  measurement  was  pretty  generally  adopted.  None  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Posidonius  have  come  down  to  us  entire.  His  fragments  are 
collected  by  Bake,  Leyden,  1810,  8vo. 
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CHAPTER  XLIL 

FIFTH  OR  ALEXANDRINE  PERIOD-^oi^Knaud.  . 
ELOQUENCE. 

I.  True  eloqaenoe,  that,  Tiamely,  which  speaks  to  the  heart  and  the 
feeling  of  men,  exiarts  only  in  conjunction  with  freedom.  Under  the  rule, 
therefore,  of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  finding  no  longer  an  object 
worthy  of  itself,  it  abandoned  the  scene  of  j)iil)lic  affairs,  and  took  refuge 
in  the  i^^chools.  Athens,  now  fallen  to  the  condition  of  a  municipal  city, 
ceased  to  he  the  exclusive!  abode  of  an  art  from  which,  in  earlier  days, 

-  she  had  derived  so  fair  a  lustre.  In  place  of  tlic  orators  of  Attica  we 
now  hear  of  the  orators  of  Asia  and  the  isles  of  the  -Egcan,  or,  rather, 
from  this  time  forth  we  hear,  not  of  orators,  but  of  rhetoricians. 

II.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  schools  of  rhetoric  was  that  of  Rhodes, 
'Which  had  been  founded  originally  by  iEschines.  In  this  and  similar  in- 

•  atitotions  the  masters  gave  out  themes  on  which  their  pupils  were  re- 
quired to  exercise  their  talents.  These  themes  were  sometimes  historical 
subjects;  more  frequently,  however,  the  celebrated  cases  which  had  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  the  great  masters  of  antiquity  were  placed  anew . 
before  some  youthful  areopagus. 

III.  With  the  change  of  object,  howeyer,  a  change  was  also  experi- 
enced in  the  very  nature  of  the  art  itself.'  ITje  aim  of  the  authors  of 
these  oratorical  exercises  was  not  to  sway  the  masses,  or  to  bend  to  the 
will  of  the  speaker  some  <^rave  an<l  unimpassioncd  tribunal,  but  to  distin- 
guish themselves  anions?  their  fellow-pupils  by  brilliancy  of  display,  and 
to  gain  the  sufTrages  of  auditors  who  did  not  desire  to  have  llieir  feelings 
aroused,  but  merely  sont^ht  for  gratification  and  literary  amusement. 
Unto  such  hearers,  a  style  glittering  with  conceits  and  overloaded  with  . 
ornaments  would  prove  far  more  pleasing  than  the  chaste  simplicity  of 
the  great  masters  of  eloquence.^ 

IV.  This  new  style  of  oratoiy,  called  the  Asiaikt  or  florid,  is  thus  char- 
acterized by  Qnintilian :  **.Et  anHgtta  guidem  divisio  inter  Asianos  tt  AUWr 
ot  fiuif  cMft  hi  frean  et  tntegri^  contra  infiaU  iUi  et  tnaitet  haitreniurt  £t  Ji 
kii  superfiueret,'  ilUs  juiiaum  vnaxime  ac  modus  deesstt,  TraMHtu$ 
vero  fuit  ah  Aftiea  ad  Asut^eam  elogucnOam  per  RHodioM  oratcres."  The 
faults  here  referred  to  were  particularly  apparent  in  Heoesias  of  Magne* 
sia,  the  rhetorician  and  historian,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  he  was  re- 
garded by  the  ancients  as  the  parent  of  this  Asiatic  eloquence,  though  he 
himself  professed  to  be  an  imitator  ofLysias.  Traces,  however,  of  the 
decline  of  oratory  were  apparent  before  the  time  of  Hcgesias  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  Demetkils  Phalkkkus  (so  called  from  his  birth-place,  the  de- 
mus  of  Phalerum,  where  he  w  as  born,  B.C.  345),  who  was  placed  by  Cas- 
sander  at  the  head  of  the  administration  of  Athens.    The  orations  of  this 

>  Scmi,  Hist,  dt  la  Litt.  Gr.,  vol.  iti.,  p.  239. 
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individual,  who  is  generally  regarded  as  the  last  among  the  Attic  onttcnrs 
wortliy  of  the  name,*  bore  evident  marks  of  the  decline  of  eloquence. 
They  were  soft,  insinualiufi,  and  eHeminate,  and  altogether  deficient  in  the 
stren<^th  and  enerjjry  which  characterize  ho  forcibly  the  orations  of  Demo- 
sthenes. Demetrius,  however,  was  a  man  of  the  most  extensive  acquire- 
ments, and  the  author  of  numerous  works,  historical,  political,  philosoph- 
ical, and  poetical.  These  have  all  perished ;  for  the  work  on  elocution 
(vcpl  ipfiriyflas)  which  has  come  down  to  us  UDder  his  name  is  probably 
the  work  of  an  Alexandrine  sophist,  of  the  ^ame  of  Demetrina.  It  ia  also 
belieTed  that  it  was  owing  to  hia  influence  with  Ptolemy  I.  that  books 
were  first  collected  at  Alexandiea,  and  that  he  thua  laid  the  foundation* 
in  fiMty  of  the  great  Alexandrine  hhraiy. 


CHAPITER  XLIH. 
FIFTH  OR  ALEXANDRINE  FgRlQD  emtkmti. 
OEAMKATIOAL  8CISNCB.— «EAXX ARIANS. 

I.  During  the  precedmg  periods  the  art  of  criticism  and  the  interpre- 
tation of  earlier  fittthm  had  not  yet  been  regarded  as  a  particular  science. 
Orammatioal  erudition  {ypat'itMenvtii  rixvn)  did  not  properly  commence  be- 
fore the  third  centniy  preriona  to  omr  era.  It  was  then  that  thoae  lists 
of  dasinc  authors  were  comiiiled  to  which  we  haTC  already  alluded,  and 
which  were  eompvehended  under  the  gener^  name  of  the  Alexandrehn 
temon.  It  was  then  that  the  reYiaion,  correction,  and  explanation  of  tbe 
texts  of  these  writers  {Bt6fB»<ris,  trnfiflcnns)  became  a  rcgiilar.oceapatioii. 
Commentaries  {virofit^fiara,  i^rrffjaeis)  were  then  written  on  entire  works  ; 
the  difficuliies  of  obscure  passages  were  cleared  up,  and  oftentimes  diffi 
culties  were  piiri)osely  imagined  in  order  to  make  a  display  of  sagacity 
and  erudition  {(■nTr]fiara,  Trpo^X-fjfiara,  \{<reis).  Those  who  raised  such 
questions  were  called  (va-raTiKol^  or  "difficulty-starters,"  and  those  who 
answered  them,  \vriKol  or  iiriXvTiKoly  "  difficulty-solvers,"* 

II.  Some  grammarians  of  this  same  period  emjdoyed  themselves  in 
explaining  words  or  fihraaea  that  had  become  obsolete,  or  that  belonged 
to  foreign  dialects  or  tongues  {yMteem,  A^tis) ;  others,  in  ooOecting  to* 
gether  analogous  or  parallel  passages  found  in  difibrent  writers ;  ol^ber8» 
again,  in  composing  grammara,  or  treatiaea  on  aome  particular  parts  of 
the  language*  The  worka  of  Homer  aerred  aa  a  basis  fw  imost  of  these 
literary  labors. 

III.  It  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  influence  which  these  learned  re- 
searches had  on  both  the  language  and  literature  of  Greece  was  consid- 
erable of  its  kind  ;  and  the  works  of  these  grammarians  or  philologists 
would  have  been  of  great  assistance  to  us  for  the  correct  understanding 
of  the  ancient  authors.  Unfortunately,  however,  their  successors,  instead 
of  pursuing  the  same  path  of  zealous  research,  were  content  with  making 
extracts  from  the  works  of  their  predecessors,  and  forming  all  sorts  of 
>  Cic.,  Brut.,  8  i  lluint.,  x.,  J,  80.       *  SchtiUf  Hist,  de  la  Litt.  Or.,  vol.  iji.,  p.  182,  seqq. 
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Dew  compilations.   The  result,  therefore,  has  been,that  the  original  works 
have  in  a  great  measure  perished,  aad  these  meagre  coffipUationd  Ua^e 
.come  down  to  us  in  their  place.* 

IV.  The  most  celebrated  ui'  the  grammarians  of  this  period  were  Zb- 
XOOOTUs,  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium^  Ajbistakcuus,  Ammonius,  Demb- 
TBOJB  of  Scepsis^  Pamphilus  of  Akxandrea,  Diontsius  Tubax,  Crates  of 
MulhtSt  ABTuoDOBVfl,  SosiBiQs,  PALAPHivirB,  804  Domnm, 

1.  ZBHODdnra  (2Si|M(8orM),*  Of  Epbrnns,  a  oelelnrated  gnunmarian,  was 
tiie  firat  superintendeiit  of  the  great  libraiy  al  Alezaodrea,  and  iknuished 
under  Ptolemy  Philadelphua,  B.C.  280.-  Zenodotu*  was  employed  by 
Philadel^us,  together  with  his  two  distinguished  contemporaries,  Alex- 
aoder  the  ^itolian  iMid  Lycophron,  to  collect  and  revise  all  the  Greek 
poets.  Alexander,  we  are  told,  undertook  the  task  of  coUecting  the  trag- 
edies, Lycophron  the  comedies,  and  Zenodotus  the  productions  of  Homer 
and  the  other  illustrious  poets  (Homeri  poemata  tt  rdiquarum  inlustrmm 
poetarum).  This  important  statement,  preserved  by  the  scholiast  on 
Plautus,  from  the  commentary  of  Tzetzes  on  the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes, 
has  given  rise  to  much  discussion ;  but  it  is  now  generally  conceded  that 
by  the  words  "  the  other  illustrious  poets"  are  meant  all  the  other  lilus- 
trious  poets,  both  epic  and  lyric.  Zenodotus,  however,  devoted  his  chief 
attention  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Henee  he.  is  oaUed  the  first  remer 
(Ztapeetr^s)  of  Homer,  and  his  reeension  {9t6pet»ffis)  of  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey obtained  great  popidaffity.  The  eorrections  which  Zenodotus  applied 
to  the  text  of  Homer  were  of  three  kinds.  1.  He  expunged  Terses.  8. 
He  marked  them  as  spurious,' but  left  them  in  his  copy.  3.  He  intro- 
dueed  new  readings,  or  transposed  or  altered  verses.*  The  great  atten- 
tion which  Zenodotus  paid  to  the  language  of  Homer  caused  a  new  epodi 
in  the  grammatical  study  of  the  Greek  language.  The  results  of  his  in- 
vestigations respecting  the  meaning  and  the  use  of  words  were  contained 
in  two  works  which  he  published  under  the  title  of  a  Glossary  (FAwcro-aO, 
and  a  Dictionary  of  barbarous  or  foreign  phrases  (Ae^ciy  iOviKal).  It  was 
probably  from  his  glossary,  as  Wolf  has  remarked,  that  the  grammarians 
took  the  few  explanations  of  the  passages  of  Homer  which  they  cite  un- 
der the  name  of  Zenodotus,  since  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  wrote 
eommentaries  on  the  poet  The  Ibllowing  woiks  may  be  consnlted  in 
rdation  to  Zenodotus:  HeAer,  '*Jk  ZemidUo  ejuaque  tiuiii*  Ihrnerieis/* 
Brandenburg,  1889 ;  B&ntier,  Jh  ZeneioH  SiudUt  Bmeridt,*'  Gotttngen, 
1848;  Gvifenhan,  **  OtwdnckU  4tt  KUmUekm  PkUaUgie,'*  vol  i,  p.  379, 
480,684;  ^.iL,  p.  8S. 

S.  AristophIhbs  CA^iffTo^Mb^Of*  of  Bysantium,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent Greek  grammarians  at  Alexandrea,  was  a  pupil  of  Zenodotus  and 
Eratosthenes,  and  teacher  of  the  celebrated  .Vristarchus.  He  lived  about 
B.C.  264,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  II.  and  Ptolemy  III.,  and  had  the  su- 
preme management  of  the  library  at  Alexandrea.  All  the  ancients  agree 
in  placing  him  among  the  most  distinfruished  critics  and  grammarians. 
He  founded  a  school  of  his  own  at  Alexandrea,  and  displayed  great  merit 


»  SchiiU,  Hist,  dr  la  Lift.  Or.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  18Q,  seqq.  a  Smith,  Diet.  Uiogr.,  s.  t). 

'  Compare  Clinton,  Fait.  Hell.,  vol.  ill.,  p.  491,  seqq.        *  Smithy  Diet.  Biogr.,  M.  v. 
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in  what  he  did  for  the  Greek  language  and  hteraiure.  He  and  Aristar- 
chus  were  the  principal  ones  who  made  out  the  canon  of  the  classical 
writers  of  Greece,  in  the  selection  of  whom  they  showed,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, a  correct  taste  and  appreciation  of  what  was  really  good."  Ar- 
iatopliaiiM  wastheiiiBt  wlMintrodiiQed  Um  use  of  aeoents  into  the  Qt«ek 
language.*  The  subjects,  however,  with  whieh  he  chiefly  occupied  himr 
sdif  were  the  crittdsm  and  interpretation  of  the  ancient  Greek  poets, 
and  more  especiatty  Homer,  of  whose  woiks  he  made  a  new  and  critical 
edition  or  9i6f>0mris.  But  he,  too,  like  his  disciple  Aristarchus,  was  not 
occupied  with  the  caticism  or  the  explanation  of  words  and  phrases  only, 
hut  his  attention  was  also  directed  toward  the  higher  subjects  of  criti- 
cism :  he  discussed  the  a?sthetical  construction  and  the  design  of  the 
Homortc  poems.  In  the  same  spirit  he  studied  and  commented  upon 
other  (  irrek  poets,  such  as  Hesiod,  Pindar,  Alceeus,  Sophocles,  Euripides, 
Anacreon,  Aristophanes,  and  others.  The  philosophers  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle likewise  engaged  his  attention,  and  of  the  former,  as  of  several 
among  the  poets,  he  made  new  and  critical  editions.'  All,  however,  that 
we  possess  of  his  numerous  and  learned  works  consists  of  fragments 
scattered  through  the  scholia  on  the  aboTe-mientioned  poets,  some  argu- 
ments to  the  tragic  poets,  and  to  some  of  the  plays  of  Aristophanes,  and 
a  part  of  his  A^ffif » which  is  printed  in  Boissonade's  edition  of  Herodian's 
"  Fartittenes."  Among  his  other  works  we  may  mention,  1.  Notes  upon 
the  niyoKfs  of  Callimachus,*  and  upon  the  poems  of  Anacreon.*  2.  An 
abridgment  of  Aristotle's  work,  Ufpi  ^{t^wt  ZAm^  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
same  as  the  work  called  'rvofiyrjuara  ds  *Apt(rr or f\7jv.  3.  A  work  on  the 
Attic  heta»ra%  consisting  of  several  books.*  4.  A  number  of  grammatical 
works,  such  as  'AttikoI  At^as,  AokcovikoI  rAwtrcrai,  and  a  work  Ufpl  *Avo- 
Ko^ias,  which  was  much  used  by  M.  Terentius  Varro.  6.  Some  works  of 
an  historical  character,  as  &ri^aiK<i  (perhaps  the  same  as  the  Qrifiaiuy  6poi)y 
and  Boianucd,  which  are  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient  writers.'  A 
collection  of  all  the  extant  fragments  of  Aristophanes  has  been  made  laj 
Nauek,  Halle,  1848, 8vo. 

8.  Amstabghvs  (^hpivrnpxfif)*^  ^  celebrated  grammarian  and 
eritic  in  an  anti^ity,  was  a  natiye  of  Samothxace.  He  was  educated  at 
Alezandrea,  in  the  scliool  of  Aristophanes  of  Byiantium,  and  afterward 
ibunded  himself  a  grammatical  and  critical  school,  which  flourished  for  a 
long  time  at  Alexandrea,  and  subsequently  at  Rome  also.  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lopator  intrusted  to  him  the  education  of  his  son  Ptolemy  Epiphanes, 
and  Ptolemy  Physcon,  too,  was  one  of  his  pupils.*  Owing,  however,  to 
the  had  treatment  which  the  scholars  and  philosophers  of  Alexandrea 
experienced  in  the  reign  of  Physcon,  Aristarchus,  then  at  an  advanced 
age,  left  Egypt  and  went  to  Cyprus,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-two,  of  voluntary  starvation,  because  he  was  suffering 

>  Ruhnken^  Hist,  Crit.  Orat.  Gr.,  p.  xct.,  *eq. 
a  KrmutTt  Otieck.  AeeeaOOtn.,  p.  167,  «e9f . 

»  Schol  ad  Hes.^  Thtog.,  68  ;  Diog.  Laert.,  iii,,  61. 

*  Athen.,  ix.,  p.  408.  »  .VJian,  H.  A.,  vii..  39,  47.  «  A/Aen.,  JClU.,  p.  567. 

V  Atttf.,  9.  V.  'O^oAwi'os  Zevf ;  P/u/.,  LH  Mai.  Herod.,  31,  33,  &c. 
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fh>m  incurable  diopqr.  He  led  behind  him  two  sons,  AxkHMgom  and 
Aristarchus,  who  are  likewise  called  grammariaDB,  but  neither  of  then 
aj^ars  to  have  inherited  any  thing  of  the  spirit  or  talents  of  the  father. 

Thr  numerous  followers  and  disciples  of  Aristarchus  were  designated 
by  the  names  of  ol  'Apicrrdpx^ioty  or  ol  iir*  ^Apiordpxov.  Aristarehus,  his 
master  Aristophanes,  and  his  opponent,  Crates  of  Mallus,  the  head  of  the 
grammatical  school  at  Pergamiis,  were  the  most  ennnent  gramniarians 
of  this  period  ;  but  Aristarchus  surpiissed  them  all  m  knowledge  and 
critiesi  skill.  His  whole  life  was  deyoted  to  grammatical  and  critical 
pursuits,  with  the  view  to  explain  and  eonatitute  eonreet  texts  of  the  an* 
cient  poets  of  Greece,  sueh  as  Homer,  Findar,  Arohilochus,  ifischylus, 
Sophodes,  Aristophanes,  Ion,  and  others.  His  grammatical  studies  em« 
braoed  every  thing  which  the  term  in  its  widest  sense  then  comprised ; 
and  he,  together  with  his  great  contemporaries,  are  regarded  as  the  first 
that  established  fixed  principles  of  gnunmar,  though  Aristarchus  himself 
is  often  called  the  prince  of  grammarians  (6  Kopwfxuos  rSiv  yfMfifuvrtK&Vi  or  ^ 
6  ype^ifxariK^aros).  Suidas  ascribes  to  him  more  than  800  commentaries 
(Hwofxy^^iara)  Besides  these,  we  find  mention  of  a  very  important  work, 
iTfpl  ou/oAoylay,  of  which,  unfortunately,  a  verj'  few  fraj^^nients  alone  are 
extant.    It  was  attacked  by  Crates  in  a  work,  irep\  dvw^oAi'aj.' 

All  the  works  of  Aristarchus  are  lost,  and  all  that  w  e  have  of  his  con- 
sists  of  short  ftagments,  which  are  ae^tered  through  the  scholia  on  the 
above-mentioned  poets.  These  fragments,  however,  would  be  ntterJty  in- 
soAeient  to  give  us  any  idea  of  the  inmense  activity,  the  extensive  knowt 
edge,  and,  above  all,  of  the  uniform  strictness  of  his  critical  principles^ 
were  it  not  that  Eustatliius,  and,  still  more,  the  Venetian  scholia  on 
Homer  (first  pubhahed  by  Villoison,  Venice,  1788,  fol.),  had  preserved 
sueh  extracts  from  his  works  on  Homer  as,  notwithstanding  their  frag- 
mentary nature,  show  us  the  critic  in  his  whole  greatness.  As  far  as 
the  Homeric  poems  are  concerned,  he,  above  all  things,  endeavored  to 
restore  ibcir  genuine  text,  and  carefully  to  clear  it  of  all  later  interpola- 
tions and  corruptions.  He  marked  those  verses  which  be  ibought  spuri- 
ous with  an  obelus,  and  those  which  he  considered  particularly  beautiful 
with  an  asterisk.  It  is  now  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt  that,  generally 
speaking,  the  text  of  the  Homeric  poems,  such  as  it  has  come  down  to 
us,  and  the  division  of  the  poems  each  into  twenty-four  rhapsodies,  are 
the  work  of  Aristarchus ;  that  is  to  say,  the  edition  which  Aristarchus 
prepared  of  the  Homeric  poems  became  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  edi- 
tions. To  restore  this  recension  of  Aristarchus  has  been,  more  or  less, 
the  great  object  with  nearly  all  the  editors  of  Homer  since  the  days  of 
Wolf,  a  critic  of  a  kindred  genius,  who  first  showed  the  great  importance 
to  he  attached  to  the  edition  of  Aristarchus.  Its  general  appreciation  in 
antiquity  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  so  many  other  grammarians,  as  Cal- 
li&tratus,  Aristonicus,  Didymus,  and  Ptolemaeus  of  Ascalon,  wrote  sep- 
arate works  upon  it. 

In  explaining  and  interpreting  the  Homeric  poems,  his  merits  were  as 
great  as  those  he  acquired  by  his  critical  labors.    His  explanations,  as 

1  Aul.  GeU.,  ii.,  25. 
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well  as  his  criticisms,  were  not  confined  to  the  mere  detail  of  words  and 
phrases,  but  he  entered  also  upon  investigations  of  a  hiuhor  order,  con- 
cernintr  mythology,  geography,  and  on  the  artistic  composition  and  struc- 
turc  of  the  Homeric  poems.  He  was  a  decided  opponent  of  the  allegor- 
ical interpretation  of  the  poet,  w  hich  was  then  bt^ginning,  which  some 
centuries  later  became  very  general,  and  which  has  in  later  days  been 
carried  to  the  extreme  of  absurdity.  The  antiquity  of  the  Homeric  po- 
eniB,  hiawevett  as  well  as  the  hisunieal  ehaiaeter  of  their  antlior,  seems 
never  to  have  been  doaMed  by  Aristarehm.  He  bestowed  great  care 
upon  the  metrical  correctness  of  the  >teit,  and  is  said  to  have  provided  the 
works  of  Homer  and  smne  other  poets  with  scoents,  the  invention  of 
wliich  is  ascribed  to  Aristo|ihanes  of  Bysantinm.  A  sdioliast  on  Homer 
declares  that  Aristarchus  must  be  followed  in  preference  to  oAereritic8y 
evoi  if  they  should  be  right ;  and  Pansetius^  called  Aristarchus  a  ndvrtWf 
to  express  the  skill  and  felicity  with  which  he  always  hit  the  truth  in 
his  criticisms  and  explanations.  For  farther  information  respecting  this 
distinguished  scholar,  the  student  is  referred  to  Wolf,  Prolegoni.  in  Ham,, 
p.  ocxvi  ,  seqq.f  and  Lehrs,  De  Aristarchi  studiis  HamericUf  Kooigsburg, 
1833,  8vo. 

4.  Ammonius  ('Afifcwyios),' of  Alexandrea,  was  one  of  the  chief  teachers 
in  the  grammatical  school  founded  by  Aristarchus.'  He  wrote  comment- 
aries upon  Homeri  Pindar,  and  Aristophanes,  none  of  whidi  are  extant. 
He  must  not  be  confounded  with  AmnumHu  Cframmaiiau,  the  author  of 
the  treatise  On  the  Differences  ef  Weirde  ef  Uke  Signifiediwn  (w9fA  iftoUm  luit 
9mp6ponf  x/{iiinr),  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  centui7> 

5.  Demetrius  {Arifi4irpios)  of  Scepsis,  a  Greek  grammarian  (tf  the  time 
of  Aristarchus  and  Crates.*  He  was  a  man  of  good  family  and  an  acute 
philologer.*  Demetrius  was  the  author  of  a  ver>*  extensive  woric,  which 
is  very  often  referred  to,  and  bore  the  title  of  TpaiKhs  SidKoa-fxos.  It  con- 
sisted of  at  least  twenty-six  books.'  This  work  was  an  historical  and 
geographical  commentary  on  that  part  of  tlie  s(  cond  book  of  the  Iliad  in 
which  the  forces  of  the  Trojans  are  enumerated.  He  is  sometimes  sim- 
ply called  the  Scepsian,  and  sometimes  merely  Demetrius.  The  various 
passages  in  which  he  is  either  mentioned  or  quoted  are  collected  by 
Westermann,  in  his  edition  of  Vossius,  De  Hittoriei§  Gradst  p.  179, 
seqq. 

6.  Pamprilus  (n4/u^iAof),  an  Alexandrean  grammarian  of  the  school  of 
Aristarchus,  and  the  author  of  a  lexicon,  which  is  supposed  by  some 
scholars  to  have  formed  thie  foundation  of  the  lexicon  of  Hesychius. 
Suidas  says  that  it  was  in  95  books  (other  readings  give  76,  SOS,  and  405), 
and  that  it  extended  from  c  to  C0,  the  preceding  part,  from  a  to  8,  having 
been  compiled  by  Zopyrion.  It  was  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and 
particular  attention  was  paid  in  it  to  words  peculiar  to  their  respective 
dialects.  Pamphilus  appears  to  have  lived,  according  to  some,  in  tlie  lirst 
century  of  our  era,  which  would  throw  him  into  the  sixth  or  Roman  pe- 

1  Athen.,  xiv.,  p.  634.         a  Smith,  Diet.  Tiiogr.,  s.V,  ^  Suid.,  s.  v.  'A/m/nwj'ios. 

♦  Matter,  L'EcoU    Alextmdrie,  voL  i.,  p.  179,  333.  '  Strab.,  xiii.,  p.  609. 

*  Dkfg.  Laert.,  v.,  84.  *  Strab.f  xiii.,  p.  603. 
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liod  of  Greek  literature ;  but  it  is,  in  all  prol)abilit y,  more  correct  to  assign 
him  an  earlier  date,  and  rank  him  in  the  present  or  fifth  period.* 

7.  Dionysus  {Aiovixrios),^  surnamed  Thrax,  or  the  Thracian,  appears 
to  have  been  so  called  from  the  circumstance  of  his  father's  being  a 
Thracian.  He  himself  was,  according  to  some,  a  native  of  Alexandrea, 
and,  according  to  otliers^  of  Byzantium;  but  he  is  also  called  a  Rhodian, 
because  at  one  time  he  resided  at  Rhodes,  and  gave  instruction  there.* 
BioBysias  also  stayed  for  some  time  at  Rome,  where  he  was  likewise  en- 
gaged in  teaching,  about  B.C.  80.  Farther  particalars  about  his  life  are 
not  known.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  grammatical  works,  manu- 
als, and  commentaries.  We  possess  under  his  name  a  Wx>^  ypof^uerae^, 
a  small  work,  which,  however,  became  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  gram- 
mars, and  was  a  standard  book  in  grammar-schools  for  many  centuries. 
The  finin,  however,  in  which  it  has  oome  down  to  us  is  not  the  original 
one,  many  interpolations  having  been  made,  and  the  work  having  been 
sometimes  abridged,  and  sometimes  extended  or  otherwise  modified. 
These  interpolations  appear  to  have  been  introduced  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod, and  it  was  probably  owing  to  them  that  some  of  the  ancient  com- 
mentators on  the  grammar  found  in  it  things  which  could  not  have  been 
written  by  a  disciple  of  Aristarchus,  and  therefore  doubted  its  genuine- 
ness. Dionysius  did  much,  also,  finr  the  explanation  and  criticism  of 
Homer,  as  may  be  hifisrred  fiom  the  quotations  in  the  Venetian  scholia. 
He  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  written  a  regular  commentaiy,  hut 
to  have  inserted  his  remarks  on  Homer  in  several  other  works.  His 
chief  merit  consists  in  the  impulse  which  he  gave  to  the  study  of  sys- 
tematie  grammar,  and  in  what  he  did  for  the  correct  understandmg  of 
Homer. 

The  Tcx>^  priTopucri  of  Dionyaius  was  first  printed  in  the  Bibiiotheca  of  Fabrieiibi  (ToL 
iv.,  p.  20,  seqq.,  of  the  old  edition)  ;  Villoison  (Anecd.,  ii.,  99)  then  added  some  excerpta 
and  scholia  from  a  Venetian  MS.,  together  with  which  the  grammar  was  afterward 
printed  in  Hariw's  «dttion  of  Fsteifllu,  vol.  vL,  Sll,  caff.,  and  losnewliat  later  in 
BdAei*a  Aneedoia,  v«L  U.,  p.  9X1,  Mff . 

8.  Cbatbs  (Kptfnft)*  of  Mallus,  in  Gilieia,  is  said  by  Suidas  to  have  been 
a  Stoic  plulosoplier,  but  is  for  better  known  as  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  ancient  Greek  grammarians.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptol- 
emy Philometor,  and  was  oontismporaiy  with  Aristarchus,  in  rivalry  with 
whom  he  supported  the  fame  of  the  school  of  Pergamns  against  that  of 
Alexandrea.  He  was  brought  up  at  Tarsus,  whence  he  removed  to  Per- 
gamus,  and  there  lived  under  the  patronage  of  Eumenes  II.  and  Attains 
II.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Pergamene  school  of  grammar,  and  seems 
to  have  been  at  one  time  the  chief  librarian.  About  the  year  157  B.C., 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Ennius,  Crates  was  sent  by  Attains  as  an  am- 
bassador to  Rome,  where  he  introduced  for  the  first  time  the  study  of 
grammar.  The  results  of  his  visit  lasted  a  long  time,  as  may  be  observed, 
especially  in  the  writings  of  Varro.'  An  accident,  by  which  he  broke  a 
leg,  gave  him  the  leisure,  which  his  official  duties  mig:ht  otherwise  have 

»  SrnUkf  Diet.  Biogr.,  *.  v.     »  Id.,  s.  v.      '  Strab.,  xiv.,  p.  655 ;  Athen.,  xi.,  p.  489. 
*  arnkk,  JMet  Biogr.,  «.  o.     •  Aiefen.,  He  iUufr.  Onmim^  fL 
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interrupted,  of  holdin*.^  frequent  graiumalicul  lectures  {ojcpodafis).  We 
have  no  farther  particulars  of  Iu6  life. 

In  the  giammatioal  system  of  Crates  a  strong  distinction  was  made 
between  entkiMm  and  the  latter  of  which  sciences  he  eonsidered 

as  quite  subordinate  to  the  former.  The  office  of  the  critic,  according  to 
Crates,  was  to  inTcstigate  every  thing  which  could  throw  light  upon  lit- 
erature, either  from  within  or  from  without ;  that  of  the  grammarian  was 
only  to  apply  the  rules  of  language,  in  order  to  clear  up  the  meaning  of 
particular  passages,  and  to  settle  the  text,  the  prosody,  the  accentuation, 
dec.,  of  the  ancient  writers.  Froni  this  part  of  his  system  Crates  derived 
the  surnaiiK'  of  K^itikSs.  This  title  is  derived  by  some  from  the  fact  that, 
like  Ari.->larchus,  Crates  gave  the  greatest  attention  to  the  Homeric 
poems;  from  his  lahors  upon  which  he  was  also  surnamed  'OnrjpiKSs, 
His  chief  work  is  entilh'd  Ai6pdu)(ris  'lA/oSos  koI  'Odva-ailas,  in  nine  books, 
by  whicli  we  are  probably  to  understand,  not  a  recension  of  the  Homeric 
poems,  dividing  them  into  nine  hooks,  but  that  the  commeutary  of  Crates 
itself  was  divided  into  nine  books.  The  few  fragments  of  this  comment- 
ary which  are  preserved  by  the  scholiasts  and  other  ancient  writers  have 
led  Wolf  to  express  a  very  unfavorable  opinion  of  Crates.  As  to  his 
emendations,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  was  far  inferior  to  Aiistarchus 
in  judgment ;  but  4t  is  equally  certain  that  he  was  most  ingenious  in  con- 
jectural emendations.  SeTeral  of  his  readings  arc  to  this  day  preferred 
by  the  best  scholars  to  those  of  Aristarchus.  As  for  liis  excursions  into 
all  the  scientific  and  historical  questions  for  which  Homer  furnishes  an 
occasion,  it  was  the  direct  consequence  of  his  opinion  of  the  critic's  office 
that  he  should  undertake  them,  nor  do  t!ie  results  of  liis  inquiries  quite 
deserve  the  contempt  with  whicii  \\'olf  treats  tiiem. 

Among  the  ancients  themselves  Crates  enjoyed  a  reputation  little,  if  at 
all,  inferior  to  that  of  Aristarchus.  Tiic  school  which  he  founded  at  Per- 
gamus  flourished  a  considerable  time,  and  was  the  subject  of  a  work  by 
Ptolemy  of  Ascalon,  entitled  wtpl  KparitT«lov  aipiatws.  To  this  school 
Wolf  refers  the  catalogues  of  ancient  writers  which  are  mentioned  by 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus.  Besides  his  work  on  Homer,  Crates  wrote 
commentaries  on  the  Utetgony  of  Hesiod,  on  Euripides,  on  Aristophanes, 
a  work  on  t|ie  Attie  dialect,  and  worics  on  geography,  natural  histoiy,  and 
agriculture,  of  all  wtdch  only  a  few  fragments  exist.* 

TlM  fragments  of  Crates  are  eoQeeted  by  Wegener,  De  AtOm  AttaHea  lift.  JbHumqug 
/tmMee,  Ha\'niae,  1836,  8to.  Thtre  it  alio  one  epigram  by  bin  ta  tiM  Greek  Anthol- 
upon  ClMBrUaa,  tboagh  aoiiie  aaalfa  tUa  to  an  q^tgnauiatlo  poet  of  the  saaw 

name. 

9.  Artemidorus  (^AprffiSBcopos),  surnamed  Aristophanius,  and  also  Pseu- 
da-Aristophanius,  from  his  being  a  disciple  of  the  celebrated  grammarian 
Aristophanes,  of  Byzantium,  was  himself  a  grammarian,  and  contempo- 
rary of  Aristarchus.  He  is  mentioned  by  Athenceus'^  as  the  author  of  a 
work  ircpl  AopiSos,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  clear,  and  of  A«|6is  or  7A«<r- 
otu  hy^aprxnucalt  that  is,  a  dictionary  of  technical  terms  and  expressions 
used  in  the  art  of  cookery.*  Some  MSS.  of  Theocritus  contain,  under 

<  SmUht  I.  c  s  Alkat.,  iv.,  p.  18S.  *  Ji.,  i.,  p.  5 :  ix.,  p.  987. 
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the  name  of  Artemidorus,  an  epigram  of  two  lines  on  the  collection  of 
buoolic  poems,  which  perhaps  belong  to  cor  grammarian.^ 

10.  Sosisius  {Smtrtfitn),  a  distinguidied  Laeedsmonian  grsunmariaiif  ^ 
who  ftmrished  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Fhiladelplras  (about  B.C.  S51X  and 
was  contempoESoy  with  Callimacfaus.*  He  was  one  of  those  writers  who 
employed  tliemselves  in  solving  the  difficnlties  met  with  in  tlie  ancient 
authors,  and  who  were  therefore  called  Avrimi  or  hnkuruco^  in  opposition 
to  the  iytrrariKoi,  who  employed  their  ingenuity  in  proposing  problems  for 
others  to  solve.  Several  of  his  works  arc  mentioned.  One  of  them,  but 
we  are  not  told  which,  contained  infornialion  respecting  the  ancient  Do- 
rian comedy.  For  farther  inlbrmation  concernmg  lum,  consult  VossiuSy 
J)c  Hut.  Grccc,  p.  136,  seqq.,  ed.  Westcrmann. 

11.  Pal^phatus  (Jla\M<paro5),^  an  Egyptian  or  Athenian,  and  a  gram- 
marian, of  uncertain  date,  but  who  belongs,  very  probably,  to  the  period 
ander  review.  His  most  celebrated  work  was  entitled  Troica  {jpmKd), 
and  is  freqaenUy  referred  to  by  the  ancient  grammarians.  It  contained, 
apparently,  geographical  and  historical  discussions  respecting  Asia  Minor, 
and  more  particularly  its  northern  coasts,  and  must  have  been  divided 
into  several  books.  There  is  extant  a  small  work  entitled  Ila^d^ros 
wtfA  iaritrrw,  or  "Concerning  incredible  Tales,"  giving  a  brief  account  of 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  Greek  legends.  It  is  an  abstract  of  a  much 
larger  work,  which  is  lost.  It  was  the  original  work  to  which  Virgil*  re- 
fers, in  the  line  "  Dacla  Palaphafia  tcslaiur  voce  papi/rus.''^  Pala'phatus 
adopts  the  rationalistic  interpretation  ol  thv  myths,  according  to  the  semi- 
hislorical  theory.  By  various  ingenious  conjectures,  he  eliminates  from 
these  legends  all  tlie  incredible  circumstances,  and  leaves  to  us  a  string 
of  tales,  perfectly  credible  and  commonplace,  which  we  should  readily 
believe,  provided  a  very  moderate  amount  of  testimony  could  be  produced 
in  tbehr  favor.  Im  other  words,  we  arrive  at  matteta  intrinsiealiy  piaua^ 
ble,l>ut  totally  uncertified.* 

The  M88.  <»rtlw  mpl  iffiOTmr  pnmnt  tlw  gnstest  dlsoreiMBdes,  In  mnm  the  work 

Mad  much  longer,  and  in  others  much  shorter.  The  printed  editions,  in  like  manner, 
vary  coiifsidcrably.  It  was  first  printed  by  AUIus  Manulius,  together  with  ^Esop,  Phur- 
auiust,  and  other  writers,  Venice,  1505,  lul.,  and  lias  since  that  time  been  frequently  re- 
printed. The  fhUowiag  it  a  list  of  the  principal  editions :  hy  Totlias,  with  a  Latin 
ttanalation  and  notes,  Amsterdam,  1649 ;  by  firunncr,  Upsda,  1663,  which  edition  was 
reprinted  with  improvcmcntH  under  the  care  of  P«ulus  Pater,  Frankfort,  1685,  We^,  or 
1087,  for  these  three  years  appear  oudiHerent  title-pages ;  by  Thomas  Gale,  iu  the  Opiu- 
aUa  UgOutogkOi  Cambridge,  1070,  reprinted  at  Amsterdam,  1688;  by  Bresig,  Leipsig, 
l73S,wllich  edition  was  frequently  reprinted  under  the  care  of  Fischer,  who  improved 
it  very  much,  and  who  published  a  sixth  edition  at  Leipzisi,  1789;  by  Ernesti,  for  the 
use  of  schools,  Leipzig,  lbl6.  The  best  edition  of  the  text  is  by  Weatermann,  in  the 
**  Uu$vfpi4oi :  Ser^onM  Potlie»  Bittorim  Gnad,*'  Bronawidt,  184S,  p.  906,  ssgv. 

12.  DiDYMus  (AtSu/toOt*  a  celebrated  Alexandrean  grammarian  of  the 
time  of  Cicero  and  the  Emperor  Augustus,  and  who  belongs  therefore,  in 
fact,  partly  to  the  present  period  and  partly  to  the  succeeding  one.  He 
was  a  disciple,  or,  rather,  a  follower  of  the  school  of  Aristarchus,^  and 

i  SmUk,  Diet.  Biogr.,  9.  v,  «  Athen.,  xi.,  p.  493,  F;  iv.,  p.  144. 

'  9mUktVieLBiogr^§,v,    •  Cir<f,fl8.    •  Orollt,  J7»<. ^ jSk'cece, vol. i.. p. S«, sifg. 
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was  himsell  tbe  teaoher  of  Apion,  Herablides  Pontieiis,  and  oiher  emiiiffiDt 
men  of  the  time.  He  is  commonly  dbtingoiBhedlnHn  otto  giammariaiiB 
of  the  name  of  Didymua  by  the  surname  xptAjci^'n^,  **  of  braxen-bowel8»*' 
iriuch  he  is  said  to  have  received  from  his  indefatigable  and  unwearied 
^ipUcation  to  study.  But  he  also  bore  the  nickname  of  $t^kuaJijBast  for, 
ov^ing  to  the  multitude  of  liis  writings,  it  is  said  it  oilen  happened  to  him 
that  he  forgot  what  he  liad  stated,  and  thus  in  liis  later  productions  con- 
tradicted what  he  had  said  m  his  earlier  ones.  I  he  siiin  total  of  his 
works  is  stated  hy  Athenaius^  to  have  been  3500,  and  by  .Seneca,'  4000. 
In  this  calculation,  however,  single  books  or  rolls  seem  to  be  counted  as 
separate  works,  or  else  many  of  them  must  have  been  very  small  treat- 
ises. The  most  interesting  among  his  productions,  all  of  which  are  lost, 
would  haye  been  those  in  irhkth  be  treated  of  the  Homerio  poems,  the 
criticism  and  interpretation  of  which  formed  the  most  prominent  p<Hr- 
tion  of  tiis  literary  pursuits.  The  greater  part  of  what  we  now  possess 
under  the  name  of  the  minor  8ch<^  on  Homer,  which  were  at  one  time 
considered  the  work  of  IMdymus,  is  taken  from  the  scTeral  works  which 
Didymns  wrote  upon  Homer.  Among  them  waa  one  on  the  Homeric 
text  as  constituted  by  Aristarchus,  a  work  which  would  be  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  us,  as  he  entered  into  the  detail  of  the  criticisms  of 
Aristarchus,  and  revised  and  corrected  the  text  wliich  the  latter  had  es- 
tablished. 

But  the  studies  of  Didymus  were  not  confined  to  Homer,  for  he  wrote 
also  commentaries  on  many  other  poets  and  prose  writers  of  the  classic- 
al times  of  Greece.  "We  have  mention  of  works  of  his  on  the  lyric  poets, 
and  especially  on  Bacchylides  and  Pindar,  and  the  better  and  greater 
•part  of  our  sdMdin  on  Pindar  is  taken  ficm  the  commentary  of  Didymns.* 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  extant  achoiia  on  Sophocles.  Inthesdio- 
lia  on  Aristophanes,  too,  Didymus  is  often  referred  to,  and  we  farther 
know  that  he  wrote  commentaries  on  Euripides,  Ion,  Phiynidius,  Me- 
nander,  and  ethers.  The  Greek  orators,  Demosthenes,  Isseus,  Hyperides, 
Dinarehns,  and  others,  were  likewise  commented  on  by  Didymus.  Nu- 
merous other  works  of  his  are  mentioned,  and  among  them  a  collection 
of  Greek  proverbs  in  thirteen  books,  from  which  is  taken  the  greater  part 
of  the  proverbs  contained  in  the  collection  of  Zenobius.    Didymus,  in 
fact,  stands  at  the  close  of  the  period  in  which  a  comprehensive  and  in- 
dependent study  of  Greek  literature  prevailed,  and  he  himself  must  be 
regarded  as  the  father  of  the  selioliasts  who  were  satisfied  with  compil- 
ing or  abridging  the  works  of  their  predecessors.    The  scholiasts  them- 
selves properly  belong  to  the  succeeding  or  Roman  period  of  Grecian  lit> 
erature,  and  win  there  be  treated  of  by  us. 

1  AUkn.,  It.,  p.  139.      a  Satec^  Ef.^  86.      *  BOckk,  Fra^.  ad  Scbol.  Pmd,,  p.  XTiL,  aeq. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

FIFTH  OR  ALEXANDRINE  PERlOV>-cotamued. 
KATUEMATXC8. — ^A.S  T&ONOM  Y.  MSCHANIOS. 

Tmm  mM  distinguidMd^matheiiiaticiaBt  duriig  this  pmM  were  Ev> 
ouiMB%  ABomuwBt,  tad  AroLLOHira  of  Perga.  The  most  eminent  as- 
tr<Mioiner8,  Conok,  of  Samoe;  Ajumtabchcs,  of  the  same  irtand;  Eratos- 
THEiTEs  (distinguished  also  as  a  geometer),  and  HirrAicBva.  To  these 
we  may  add  the  mechaniciana  Crtmann,  Hiao^  Athsitjbus,  Birea,  and 
Philo  of  Byzantium. 

I.  MATHlVATIOIANt. 

I.  EucLiDEs  (EiicA€i'Si7j),  of  Alexandrea,  was  a  celebrated  malhematician, 
who  has  almoat  given  liis  name  to  the  science  of  geometry  in  every  coun- 
try in  which  his  writings  are  studied,  but  of  whose  private  history  we 
know  next  ta nothing.  The  pfause  of  hia  birth  ia  micertain.  He  lived  at 
Alezandiea  in  the  time  of  the  irat  Ptoieiay«  B.C.  and  was  the 

founder  of  the  Alexandreaa  mathematieal  aoho<^  He  waa  of  the  Pin- 
tonic  sect,  and  well  read  in  ita  doetiinea.  It  waa  he  wIkh  when  asked 
hy  Ptolemy  if  geometiy  oould  not  be  made  eaaier,  replied  that  there  waa 

no  royal  road  to  it  (ft^  fiaffiKuc))v  irpavor  wphs  ytmfurplav).  Of  the 
numerous  works  attributed  to  Euclid  the  following  are  still  extant  1. 
JfToixfiCh  "  the  Elements,"  consisting  of  thirteen  books,  with  a  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  added  by  Hypsicles,  of  Alexandrea,  about  170  A.D.  The 
first  four  and  the  sixth  are  on  plane  geometry ;  the  fifth  is  on  the  theory 
of  proportion,  and  applies  to  mafrnitude  in  general ;  the  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  are  on  arithmetic  ;  the  tenth  is  on  the  arithmetical  characteris- 
tics of  the  divisions  of  a  straiglit  line ;  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  are  on 
the  elements  of  soUd  geometry ;  the  thirteenth  (and  also  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth)  are  on  the  regular  solids,  which  were  so  much  studied 
among  the  Platoniata  aa  to  bear  the  name  of  Platonie,  and  whieh,  aeoord* 
iag  to  Produa,  were  the  objects  on  which  the  Etemeuta  were  reaQy 
meant  to  be  written.  This,  however,  can  not  be  a  correct  assertion. 
The  author  of  the  Elements  oouU  hardly  have  considered  them  a  mere 
introduction  to  a  layorite  speculation:  if  he  were  so  blind,  we  have  ev- 
ery reason  to  suppose  that  his  own  contemporaries  could  have  set  him 
ri^ht.  From  various  indications,  it  can  be  collected  that  the  fame  of  the 
Elements  was  almost  coeval  with  th^ir  publication  ;  and  by  the  time  of 
Marinus  we  learn  irom  that  writer  thai  £uclid  was  called  K^piof  (rroix«- 

Next  in  ordrr,  and  to  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Elements 
are,  2.  The  Dafa  (AeSo^ueVa)  of  Euclid.    This  is  a  book  containing  a  hund- 
red propositions  of  a  peculiar  and  limited  intent.    It  is  the  most  valuable 
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specimen  which  we  have  left  of  the  rudiments  of  the  geometrical  analy- 
sis of  the  Greek.-?.  Before  a  result  can  be  found,  it  should  be  known 
whether  the  given  hypotiicbes  are  sufficient  to  determine  it.  The  applica- 
tion of  algebra  settles  both  points ;  that  is,  ascertains  whether  one  or  more 
definite  results  can  be  determined  and  determines  them.  But  in  geome- 
tiy  it  is  possible  to  propose  a  question  wJiioh  is  lealty  indeterminate,  and 
in  a  determinate  form,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  methods  of  geometiy 
which  give  one  answer  may  not  give  the  means  of  ascertaining  whether 
the  answer  thus  obtained  is  the  only  one.  Thus  the  two  following  qaes- 
tions  seem,  to  one  ncit  versed  in  geometry,  equally  to  require  one  spe- 
cific answer :  Given  the  area  of  a  parallelogram,  and  the  ratio  of  its  sides ; 
required  the  lengths  of  those  sides :  and,  Given  the  area  of  a  parallelo- 
gram, the  ratio  of  its  sides  and  one  of  its  angles ;  required  the  lengths 
of  the  sides.  The  first  question  admits  of  an  infinite  number  of  answers, 
and  the  second  of  only  one  ;  or,  in  the  language  of  Euclid,  if  the  area,  ratio 
of  sides,  and  an  angle  of  a  parallelogram  be  given,  the  bidos  th(Mnselvcs 
are  given.  The  same  process  by  which  it  may  be  shown  that  they  are 
given  serves  to  find  them  ;  so  that  the  Data  of  Euclid  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  collection  of  geometrical  problems,  in  which  the  attention  of 
the  reader  is  directed  more  to  the  question  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  hy- 
pothesis to  produce  one  result,  and  one  only,  than  to  the  method  of  ob- 
taining the  result.  A  preiiace  to  this  book  was  written  by  Marinas  of 
Naples.^ 

Besides  the  Elements  and  Data  we  have,  3.  IBisayuyii  'Apfiwuc^,  a 
TreaHse  on  MuMte;  md,  4.  Kttrmrofiiitaif^vos fth^  One 
of  these  works,  most  likdy  the  former,  must  be  rejected.  5.  ^aufSnam, 
the  Appearium  (of  the  heavens).  6.  'OstimC,  on  Optics;  and,  7.  KorMr- 
rpuidi  on  Caitptrtot.  Proceeding  on  the  supposition  that  rays  of  light  are 
carried  from  the  eye  to  the  object,  the  first  of  these  two  books  demonstrates 
some  relations  of  apparent  magnitude,  and  shows  how  to  measure  an 
unknown  height  by  the  well-known  law  of  reflected  light.  In  the  second, 
an  imperfect  theory  of  convex  and  concave  mirrors  is  given. 

The  only  complotp  edition  of  all  the  reputed  works  of  Euclid  is  that  published  at  Ox- 
ford, 1703,  fd.,  Greek  and  Latin,  by  David  Gregory,  then  Savilian  professor,  with  the 
tiUe  Bi^KXcOov  tA  vu^c^tva.  The  ElemenU  and  the  Data  were  pablished  in  Greek,  Lat- 
in, and  French,  iu  3  vols.  4to,  Parte,  1814-18,  by  Peyrard.  Hie  meet  convenient  edttiOB 
for  ecliolan  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  Etemente  te  the  one  by  Angmi*  fieriia,  1886, 8vo. 

n.  Aeohiiibdbs  QAfx^lniffinsV  tbe  mewl  celebrated  of  ancient  nuifhema- 
ticians,  and  one  of  this  few  men  whose  writings  form  a  sUmdaid  epoch  in 
fhe  history  of  the  progress  of  knowledge,  was  bora  at  Syracuse  B.C.  887. 
Of  his  family  little  is  Icnown.  Flutardi  calls  him  a  relation  of  King  Hi 
ero,  but  he  would  seem  rather  to  have  been  merely  a  friend  of  that  mon- 
arch, and  not  of  elevated  origin.'  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  travelled 
into  Kgypt,  where  he  is  said,  on  the  authority  of  Proclus,  to  have  studied 
under  Conon  the  Samian,  a  mathematician  and  astronomer,  who  lived 
under  the  Ptolemies,  Philadelphus  and  Euergetes,  and  for  whom  he  test- 


»  Penny  Cychp.,  xi.,  p.  153. 
•  Compare  Ck.,  Tuw.,  v*,  23. 
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ifies  his  respect  and  esteem  in  several  places  of  Ilia  woricft.  Livy  calls 
Archimedes  a  distinguished  astronomer,  ^'•unicus  spectator  cccli  sulerum' 
quc,''^  a  description  the  truth  of  which  is  made  sufficiently  probable  by 
his  treatment  of  tiie  astronomical  questions  occurrinfr  in  his  work  entitled 
the  Arenariiis  (6  Hfofj^lTrjs).  He  was  pop\jlarly  best  known  as  the  invent- 
or of  several  ingenious  machines ;  but  Plutarch,''  who,  it  should  be  ob- 
aerved,  oonfoaods  the  application  of  geometry  to  mechanics  with  the 
aolution  of  geometrical  problems  by  mechanical  means,  represents  him 
as  despising  these  contrivances,  ioA  only  condescending  to  withdraw 
himself  from  the  abstnictioas  of  pore  geometry  at  the  .request  of  Hiero. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  Archimedes  did  cultivate  not  only  pure  ge- 
ometry, but  also  tlie  mathematical  theory  of  several  branches  of  physics, 
in  a  truly  scientific  spirit,  and  with  a  success  which  placed  him  veiy  fkr 
in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  His  theory  of  the  lever  was  the 
foundation  of  statics  till  the  discovery  of  the  composition  of  forces  in  the 
time  of  Newton,  and  no  essential  addition  was  made  to  the  principles  of 
the  equilibrium  of  fluids  and  floatin<jj  bodies,  established  by  him  in  his 
treatise  "  De  Insid€ntibns\''  till  the  publication  of  Stevln's  researches  on 
the  pressure  of  fluids,  in  1008. ^ 

Archiuicdcs  constructed  for  Hiero  various  engines  of  war,  which, 
many  years  afterward,  were  so  fax  efibctual  in  the  defence  of  Syracaae 
against  Marcellus  as  to  convert  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  and  delay  the 
taking  of  the  city  ibr  a  considerable  time.*  The  accounts  of  the  perform- 
ances of  these  engmes  are  evidently  exaggerated ;  and  the  story  of  thb 
boming  of  the  Roman  ships  by  the  reflected  rays  of  the  sun,  though  very 
current  in  later  times,  is  probably  a  fiction,  since  neither  Polybius,  Livy, 
nor  Plutarch  gives  the  least  hint  of  it.  The  earliest  writers  who  speak 
of  it  are  Galen*  and  his  contemporary  Lncian,*  who  (in  the  second  cen- 
tury) merely  allude  to  it  as  a  thing  well  known.  Zunaras  (about  A.D. 
1100)  mentions  it  in  relating  the  employment  of  a  sinular  apparatus,  con- 
trived by  a  certain  Proclus,  when  Byxantium  was  besieged  in  the  reign 
of  Anastasius ;  and  gives  Dion  as  his  authority,  without  referring  to  the 
particular  passage.  The  extant  works  of  Dion  contain  no  allusion  to  it. 
Ttet&es^  (about  1160)  gives  an  account  of  the  principal  inventions  oi 
Archimedes,  and  among  them  of  this  buming-machine,  which,  he  eays, 
set  the  Roman  ships  on  fire,  when  they  came  within  a  bow-shot  of  the 
walls ;  and  consisted  of  a  large  hexagonal  mirror,  with  smaller  ones  dis- 
'  posed  round  it,  each  of  the  latter  being  a  polygon  of  twenty-four  sides. 
Tlie  subject  has  been  a  good  deal  discussed  in  modern  times,  especially 
by  Cavalieri  and  Buffbn.  The  latter  %vriter  actually  succeeded  in  ignit- 
ing wood  at  a  distance  of  150  feet  by  means  of  a  combination  of  118 
plane  mirrors.  The  most  probable  conclusion  seems  to  be,that  Arcliim- 
i'iits  had  on  some  occasion  set  fire  to  a  ship  or  ships  by  means  of  a  burn- 
ing-mirror, and  that  later  writers  falsely  connected  the  circumstance 
with  the  siege  of  Syracuse. 

»  Z.h>.,  xxiv.,  2.  a  Plut.,  MarcelL,  14. 

*  Lagrange^  Mec.  Anal.^  vol.  i.,  p.  ii.,  176.  *  Id.  ib.^  seqq. 

*  Gidati  De  3Vn»|^.,  iii.,  9.     •  Lucim,  Hippiati  c.  1.     f  3M»i  CKt.,  U.,  10a»  §eqq. 
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But,  \vhatever  wp  mny  think  of  the  story  of  the  mirrors,  one  thing  is 
certain,  that  thr  military  engines  of  Arohimedes,  generally,  were  a  pow- 
erful means  of  defence  to  the  beleaguered  city.  Polyhius  states  that  cat- 
apults and  halistae  of  various  sizes  were  successfully  used  against  the  en- 
emy ;  that  in  their  nearer  approa(;h  they  were  galled  by  arrows  shot  not 
only  from  the  top  of  the  walls,  but  through  port-holes  constructed  in  nu- 
merous places ;  that  machines  wluch  threw  masses  of  stone  or  lead,  of 
a  weight  not  lees  than  ten  talents,  dischaxged  their  contents  on  the  Ro- 
man engines,  which  had  heen  previously  caught  by  ropes ;  that  iron  hands 
(msmtf  fgnett)  or  hooks,  at&ushed  to  diains,  were  thrown  so  as  to  catch 
the  prows  of  the  yessels,  which  were  then  oTertnmed  fay  the  besieged, 
and  that  the  same  machines  were  used  to  catch  the  assailants  on  the 
land  side,  and  dash  them  to  the  ground. 

After  the  storming  of  Syracuse,  Archimedes  was  killed  by  a  Iloman 
soldier,  who  did  not  know  who  he  was.  Marcellus,  it  is  said,  had  given 
strict  orders  to  preserve  him  alive.  According  to  Valerius  Maxinuis, 
when  the  soldier  a.sked  who  he  was,  Archimedes,  being  intent  upon  a 
problem,  begged  that  his  diagram  nuglit  not  be  disturbed ;  upon  which 
ttie  soldier  put  him  to  death.  According  to  another  account,  he  was  in 
the  act  of  esrrying  his  instruments  to  KaroeUus,  when  he  was  killed  by 
some  soldiers,  who  suspected  that  the  box  which  he  was  carrying  con- 
tained tieasure  which  he  was  endeaToring  to  remove.  At  his  own  re- 
quest, expressed  during  hie  life,  a  sphere  inscribed  in  a  cylinder  was  en- 
^ved  on  his  tomb,  in  memory  of  his  discoyery  that  the  solid  content  of 
a  sphere  is  exactly  two  thirds  of  that  of  the  circumscribing  cylinder.  By 
this  mark  it  was  afterward  found,  covered  with  weeds,  by  Cicero,  viiien 
quaestor  in  Sicily. 

The  following  additional  instances  of  the  skill  of  Archimedes  in  the 
application  of  science  may  here  be  mentioned.  He  detected  the  mixture 
of  silver  in  a  crown  which  Hiero  had  ordered  to  be  made  of  gold,  and  de- 
termined the  proportion  of  the  two  metals  by  a  method  suggested  to  him 
by  the  overflowing  of  the  water  when  he  stepped  into  a  bath.  When  the 
thought  struck  him,  he  is  said  to  have  been  so  much  pleased,  that,  forget- 
ting to  put  on  his  dothes,  he  ran  home,  shouting  cS^ko,  ttptiKo,  The 
particulan  of  the  calculation  are  not  preserved,  but  it  probably  dqjiended 
upon  a  direct  comparison  of  the  weights  of  certain  volumes  of  sflver  and 
gold  with  the  weight  and  volume  of  the  crown ;  the  volumes  bemg  meaa* 
ured,  at  least  in  the  .case  c^the  crown,  by  the  quantity  of  water  displaced 
when  the  mass  was  immersed.  It  is  not  likely  that  Archimedes  was  at 
this  time  acquainted  with  the  theorems  demonstrated  in  his  hydrostatical 
treatise  conceniing  the  loss  of  iceiirht  of  bodies  immersed  in  water,  since 
he  would  hardly  have  evinced  such  lively  gratification  at  the  obvious  dis- 
covery that  they  might  be  applied  to  the  problem  of  the  crown  ;  his  de- 
light must  rather  have  arisen  from  his  now  first  catching  sight  of  a  line 
of  investigation  which  led  immediately  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  in 
question,  and  ultimately  to  the  important  theorems  referred  to.* 

He  superintended  the  buflding  of  a  ship  of  enormous  siae  for  Hiero,  of 

^  Smitht  Diet  Bicgr.f «.  v. 
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Which  a  deseriptioii  is  given  in  Athenmu,*  where  he  ia  also  said  to  hare 
moved  it  to  the  sea  by  the  help  of  a  screw.  According  to  Prodna,  this 
ship  was  intended  by  Hiero  as  a  present  to  Ptolemy ;  and  it  may  possibly 
have  been  the  occasion  of  Archimedes'  visit  to  Egypt.  He  invented,  also, 
a  machine  called,  from  its  form,  Cochlea,  and  now  known  as  the  water- 
screw  of  Archimedes,  for  pumping  the  water  out  of  the  hold  of  this  ves- 
sel ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  also  used  in  Egypt  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Delta  in  irrigating  their  lands.'  The  Arabian  historian  Abulpharagius 
attributes  to  Archimedes  the  raising  of  the  dikes  and  bridges  used  as 
defeneea  against  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile.'  Tzetzes  and  Oribasius* 
speak  of  his  TrtMpasty  a  machine  for  moving  large  weights ;  probably  a 
combiBation  of  polleyst  or  wlieels  and  axles.  A  hydranlic  oigan  is  men- 
tioned by  TertuUian,  which  Pliny,  however,  attributes  to  Ctesibhis.  An 
apparatos  called  faadiw,  apparently  somewhat  resembling  the  ChbneM 
pusxUt  is  also  attributed  to  Archimedes.  His  most  celebrated  peilbnn- 
aiiee,  however,  was  the  construction  of  a  Mpheret  a  kind  of  onfery,  repre- 
senting the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  of  which  we  have  no  par- 
tieolar  description.  The  apophthegm  attributed  to  him,  that  if  he  had  a 
point  to  stand  upon  he  could  move  the  world  (ihs  irov  arra>,  Koi  rhy  k6<thov 
Ktyf)<T(i))y  arose  from  his  knowledge  of  the  possible  effects  of  machinery, 
and,  however  it  might  astonish  a  (Jreek  of  his  day,  would  now  be  admit- 
ted to  be  as  theoretically  possible  a.s  it  is  practically  impossible. 

Of  the  general  character  of  Archimedes  we  have  no  direct  account. 
But  his  apparently  disinterested  devotion  to  his  friend  and  admirer  Hie- 
ro, in  whose  service  he  was  ever  ready  to  exercise  his  ingenuity  upon 
objects  which  his  own  taste  would  not  have  led  him  to  choose  (for  there 
ia  donbtless  some  tmth  in  what  Plotareh  says  on  this  point) ;  the  affsc* 
tionate  regret  whieh  he  expresses  for  his  deceased  master  Conon,  in 
writing  to  his  sorviving  friend  Dositheus  (to  whom  most  of  his  works  are 
addressed) ;  and  the  anafibcted  sutt|dieity  with  which  he  announces  hia 
own  discoveries,  seem  all  to  aflbrd  probable  grounds  for  a  favorable  esti- 
mate of  it.  That  his  intellect  was  of  the  very  highest  order  is  unqnea- 
tionable.  He  possessed,  in  a  degree  never  exceeded,  unless  by  Kewton, 
the  inventive  genius  which  discovers  new  provinces  of  inquiry,  and  finds 
new  points  of  view  for  old  and  familiar  objects  ;  the  clearness  of  concep- 
tion which  is  essential  to  the  resolution  of  complex  phtenomena  into  their 
constituent  elements;  and  the  power  and  habit  of  intense  and  persevering 
thought,  without  which  other  intellectual  gifts  are  comparatively  fruitless. 
It  irray  be  noticed  that  he  resembled  other  great  thinkers  in  his  habit  of 
complete  abstraction  from  outward  things  when  reflecting  on  subjects 
which  made  considerable  demands  on  his  mental  powers.  At  such  times 
he  would  forget  to  eat  his  meals,  and  required  compulsion  to  take  him  to 
the  bath.  The  anccess  of  Archimedea  in  conquering  difficulties  seems 
to  have  made  the  expression  rp6fiKfUM  *AfXiiiifim  provethial.* 

The  following  works  of  Aiehimedes  have  come  down  to  us:  1.  A 

»  Atken.y  v.,  p.  206,  D.  »  Dwd.  Sic.,  1.,  34 ;  VUruv.,  x ,  11. 

*  Pop^Slonni,  Cmmmh  p>  Si*  *  D*  MaA,,  uvl. 

*  Compare  Cie.,  Bp,  ad  wlff.,  xii!.,  S6 ;  prs  Chunt,t  33. 
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treatise  on  Equilibrium  and  Centre  of  Gravity    Planes  (*ETi7r^fi«r  hrop^ort- 
icu>v  T\  K^yrpa  fiapwv  irivfSwy),  ill  which  the  theory  of  the  equilibrium  of  the 
straight  lever  is  demonstrated,  botli  for  conniieiisurable  and  incommen- 
surable weights  ;  and  various  properties  of  the  centres  of  gravity  of  plane 
surfaces  bounded  by  three  or  four  straight  lines,  or  by  a  straight  line  and 
a  parabola,  are  estaiilished.    2.  'I'he  Quadrature  of  the  Parabola  {TiTpayuv- 
ifffihs  irapa^o\7]s),  in  which  it  is  proved  that  the  area  cut  olffrom  a  parab- 
ola by  any  chord  is  equal  to  two  thirds  of  the  parallelogram  of  which  one 
side  is  the  chord  in  question,  and  the  opposite  side  a  tangent  to  the  par- 
abola. This  was  the  first  real  example  of  the  qaadrature  of  a  einriltiiear 
space ;  that  is,  of  the  discoTeiy  of  a  reeiilinear  figure  equal  to  an  area  not 
bounded  entirdy  by  straight  lines.  8.  A  treatise  on  the  Sphere  and  Cyl- 
inder {UsfH  rns  ^^aifut  icol  Eu^Mpw),  in  which  va;rious  propositions  rela^ 
tive  to  the  surfaces  and  Yolomes  of  the  sphm,  cylinder,  and  cone  were 
demonstrated  for  the  first  time.  Many  of  them  are  now  familiarly  known; 
for  example,  those  which  establish  the  ratio  (§)  between  the  volumes, 
and  also  between  the  surfaces  of  the  sphere  and  circumscribing  cylinder; 
and  the  ratio  (i)  between  the  area  of  a  great  circle  and  the  surface  of  the 
sphere.  They  are  easily  demon.strable  by  the  modern  analytical  inrthod.s; 
but  the  original  discovery  and  geometrical  proof  of  them  required  the  ge- 
nius of  Archimedes.    Moreover,  the  legitimacy  of  the  modern  applica- 
tions of  analysis  to  questions  concerning  curved  lines  and  surfaces  can 
only  be  proved  by  a  kind  of  geometrical  reasoning,  of  which  Archimedes 
gave  the  first  example.* 

4.  A  w^ork  on  the  Dimension  of  the  Circle  {KvkKov  jUfVprjo-xs),  consisting 
of  three  propositions.  1st.  Erery  circle  is  equal  to  a  right-angled  trian- 
gle, of  which  the  sides  containing  the  right  angle  are  equal  respectiTely 
to  its  radius  and  circumference.  2d.  The  ratio  of  the  area  of  the  circle 
to  the  square  of.  its  diameter  is  nearly  that  of  eleven  to  fourteen.  3d. 
The  circumferenee  of  the  circle  is  greater  than  three  tiroes  its  diameter 
by  a  quantity  greater  than  4f  of  the  diameter,  but  less  than  4  of  the 
same.  The  last  two  propositions  are  established  by  comparing  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  circle  with  the  perimeters  of  the  inscribed  and  circum- 
scribed polygons  of  ninety-six  sides.  5.  A  treatise  on  Spirals  (ircpl  *EA/» 
Mir),  containing  demonstrations  of  the  principal  properties  of  the  curve, 
now  known  as  the  Spiral  of  Archimedes,  which  is  generated  by  the  uni- 
form motion  of  a  point  along  a  straight  line,  revolving  imifornily  in  one 
plane  about  one  of  its  extremities.  It  appears  from  the  introductory 
epistle  to  Dositheus  that  Archimedes  had  not  been  able  to  put  these  the- 
orems in  a  satisfactory  form  without  long-continued  and  repeated  trials; 
and  that  Conon,  to  whom  he  had  sent  them  as  problems  along  with  vari- 
ous others,  had  died  without  accomplishing  their  solution.  6.  A  treatise 
on  Obtuse  Conoids  and  Spheroids  {irtpl  aftfiXvyoiyiwy  Kwvonhiwv  koX  axvH^' 
Twr  a<paipouUa9v)t  relating  chiefly  to  the  volumes  cut  oif  by  planes  from 
the  solids,  so  called;  those,  namely,  which  are  generated  by  the  rotation 
of  the  conic  sections  about  their  principal  axes.  like  the  work  last  de- 
scribed,  it  w^as  the  result  Of  laborious  and  at  first  nnsuecessftd  attempts. 
I  Cdmpiufe  iMrtht  M/t  CVit,  vM.    p.  e3  and  431. 
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7.  The  Arenarii/s  (6  VojUiu/TTjs)  is  a  short  tract,  addressed  to  Gelo,  the 
eldest  sou  of  Hiero.  in  which  Archnnedes  proves  that  it  is  possible  to  as- 
siirn  a  greater  nuniher  than  that  of  the  grains  of  sand,  which  would  fill 

.  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars.  This  singular  investigation  was  suggested 
by  an  opinion  wiiich  some  persons  had  expressed,  that  the  sands  on  the 
shores  of  Sicily  were  either,  or,  at  least,  would  exceed  any  numbers 
which  could  be  assigned  for  them ;  and  the  success  with  which  the  diih- 
cuMea  caufied  by  the  awkwnd  and  imperfect  notation  of  the  ancient 
Greek  arithmetic  are  eluded,  by  a  device  identical  in  principle  with  the 
modem  method  of  iogarithms,  affbrds  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of 
the  jgreat  mathematician's  genius.  Having  briefly  discussed  the  opinions 
of^Aiistarehns  upon  the  constitution  and  extent  of  the  universe,  and  de- 
scribed>fais'Own  method  of  determining  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun, 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  he  is  led  to  assume  that  the 
diameter  of  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars  may  be  taken  as  not  exceeding 
100  miltien  of  millions  of  stadia  ;  and  that  a  qiheie  one  ^dicrvXos  in  diam- 
eter can  not  contain  more  than  640  millions  of  grains  of  sand  ;  then,  tak- 
ing the  stadium,  in  round  numbers,  as  not  greater  than  10,000  ScucrvAot,  "mt 
he  shows  that  the  number  of  grains  in  question  could  not  be  so  great  as 
1000  myriads  multiplied  by  the  eighth  term  of  a  geometrical  progression, 
of  which  the  first  term  was  unity,  and  the  common  ratio  a  myriad  of 
myriads  ;  a  number  which,  in  our  notation,  would  be  expressed  by  unity 
with  sixty-three  ciphers  annexed.* 

8.  The  treatise  on  Floating  bodies  ivtpl  rwv  'Oxovfifyuy),  in  two  books, 
containing  demonstrations  of  the  laws  which  determine  the  position  of 
bodies  immersed  in  water,  and  particularly  of  segments  of  spheres  and 
parabolic  conoids.  The'se  books  are  extant  only  in  the  Latin  version  of 
Commandine,  with  the  exception  of  a  fragment,  ««pl  rfiy  Sften  i^mt»4nnf, 
in  Mai*s  collection,  vol.  L,  p.  427.  9.  The  treatise  caHed  LemmaiOt  n  col- 
lection of  fifteen  propositione  in  plane  geometry.  It  is  derived  from  an 
Arabic  MS.,  and  its  genuineness  has  been  doubted. 

The  works  of  Archimedes  are  written  in  Doric  Greek,  the  prevailing 
dialect  in  Sicily.  The  text  is, for  the  most  part,in  tolerably  good  preser- 
vation ;  the  style  is  clear,  and  has  been  considered  better  than  that  of 
any  of  the  other  Greek  geometers.  The  demonstrations  are  long  but 
rigorous,  and  IVyranl,  in  calling  Archimedes  the  Homer  of  geometry,  has 
made  a  simile  which  is  perfectly  admissible  as  to  the  strength  of  prai.sc 
it  conveys,  if  in  no  other  point.  Eutocius  of  Ascalon,  about  A  D.  GOO, 
wrote  a  commentary  on  tiie  treatises  on  the  Sphrrc  and  CyUndcrf  on  the 
Dimcnsiuns  of  the  Circlcy  and  on  Centres  of  Orarift/. 

There  are  some  Arabic  manuscripts  which  lyofess  to  contain  writings  of  Archimedes, 
and  there  are  said  to  be  lost  the  following  works:  'Apxai,  'E4>6Siov,  Ilepl  Zvydy,  lirixav 
uc4  ftbodgh  it  i»  doubled  wtiether  ttai*  be  not  tlw  nme  with  tiie  treatiae  on  JSru^pOMfcr* 

ants,  &c.,  already  mentioned),  UepX  2<^aipoToiia?,  also  a  work  on  the  inscription  of  a 
hflpt;igon  ill  a  circle,  and  another  (very  doubtful)  on  conic  sections.  Proclus  inentiouH 
the  ^t/taipoiroiia,  and  says  it  described  an  imitation  o(  the  celestial  motions.  Archime- 
daa  was  an  obaervor  of  tin  heavens,  and  his  oba^atimia  of  the  solatieea  are  mentioned 

with  praise  by  Ptolf^niy, 
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All  the  extant  works  of  Archimodes,  together  with  the  coninieniary  of  Eutocius,  were 
brought  from  Cont>tautinople,  in  uiauuscript,  on  the  tail  ui  that  city,  and  wure  conveyed 
lint  into  Italy,  and  then  into  Germany,  by  Regiomontanna,  who  made  many  emenda- 
tion!. The  first  edition  was  printed  at  Basle,  1544,  Greek  and  Latin,  by  TIervagius,  edp 
tied  by  GechaufT,  called  Venatorius.  The  commentaries  of  Eutocius,  Greek  and  Latin, 
are  aleo  added.  AAer  this  we  have  Rivault's  editiua,  Paris,  1615,  fol.  It  is,  however, 
an  In  Latin,  except  that  ttie  Qntk  la  added  to  the  ennnelatlona  throofhoot,  and  to  tbe 
whole  of  the  Arenarius.  The  scholia  are  often  taken  from  Eutocius,  but  that  commenta- 
tor is  not  added  complete.  The  best  edition  by  far,  however,  is  that  of  Torelli,  Oxford, 
1793,  fol.,  containing  ail  the  extant  works  of  Aj-chimedes,  together  with  the  commenia- 
rlea  of  Bvtoeliia.  The  Vnlreratty  oTOxlbrd  inurdiMed  Chta  edttian  of  tba  ementora  of 
Joseph  Torelli,  of  Verona.  It  was  founded  upon  the  Bade  edition,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  Arenarius,  ihc  text  of  which  is  taken  from  that  of  Dr.  Wallis,  who  published  this 
treatise  and  the  one  on  the  Dimension  of  the  Circle^  with  a  translation  and  notes,  Oxford, 
Iffn.  They  an  reprinted  in  vol.  111.  of  hla  wtnto.  A  Franeh  tranalation  of  the  works 
of  Archimedes,  with  notea,w«i  published  by  Peyrard,  Paris,  1807, 4t«y  and  1808, 9  ▼eta 
8to.  There  is  also  a  Ooiiiiaa  ▼araion,  with  eritieai  and  vMpiuatmy  neleay  by  Nlsi^ 
Stralsund,  lb24,  8vo. 

III.  Apollonius  {'A-KoW^vios),^  surnamed  Pergctus,  from  Perga,  in 
Pamphylia,  his  native  city,  a  celebrated  mathematician,  educated  at  Al- 
exandrea,  under  the  successors  of  Euchd.  He  was  born  m  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,"  and  died  under  Philopator,  who  reigned  B.C.  222— 
205.'  He  was,  therefore,  probably  about  forty  years  younger  than  Ar- 
chimedes. Eutocius,  lus  commentator,  states  that  wiiiie  living  he  was 
called  tbe  great  geometer,"*  on  account  of  his  diaooTeiifis  in  conic  seo- 
tions.  This  tide  belongs  ntfaer  to  Axohimedea;  but  ApoUonius  lived  in 
Alezandrea,  the  geometrical  capital,  and  Archimedes  in  Sicily,  the  "  1/2- 
iinut  Tkul^  of  all  sdenoe.  Nothing  more  ia  known  of  his  life.  ApoUo- 
nius is  aleo  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  an  aatnHiom^  and  he  is  said  to 
have  been  called  l>y  the  sobriquet  of  e  (ejwifpft),  ftom  his  fondness  for  ob- 
senring  the  moon,  the  shape  of  which  was  supposed  to  resemble  that  let- 
ter. Ptolemy  has  presenred  his  theoiems  on  the  stationar>^  points  of  the 
planets,  and  we  must  suppose  that  he  was  the  first  who  solved  the  prob* 
lem  of  finding  the  stationary  points,  and  the  arc  of  retrogradation,  on  the 
epicyclic  hypothesis,  which,  though  it  now  bears  the  name  of  Ftolemy» 
had  been  struck  out  by  Hipparchus. 

Apollonius's  most  important  work,  the  only  considerable  one  which  has 
come  down  to  our  time,  was  a  treatise  on  conic  sections,  in  eight  books. 
Of  these  the  lirst  four,  with  the  commentary  of  Eutocius,  are  extant  in 
Greek,  and  all  but  the  eighth  in  Arabic.  The  eighth  book  seems  to  have 
been  lost  befojre  the  date  of  the  Arable  yersions.  We  have,  also,  intro- 
ductory leounas  to  aU  the  eij^t  by  Pappus.  Tlie  first  four  books  proba- 
bly contain  little  more  than  the  substance  of  what  former  geometers  had 
done ;  tiiey  tieat  of  the  definitions  and  elementary  properties  of  the  conic 
sections,  of  their  diameters,  tangeAts,  asymptotes,  mutual  intersections, 
and  so  forth.  But  Apollonius  seems  to  lay  claim  to  originality  in  most 
of  what  follows.  The  fifth  treats  of  the  longest  and  shortest  right  lines 
(in  other  words,  the  normals)  which  can  be  drawn  from  a  given  point  to 
the  curre.  The  sixth  of  the  equality  and  similarity  of  conic  sections ; 

«  rki7ikin ;  SmitiL,  IHcL  Biogr.^  «.  «.  a  Eutocius^  CmM»  ift  Jp.  Otm^  Uh.  i. 

3  UqpkauL  ap.  Phot.,  Cod.  oxc  «  EtOoc,  i.  c 
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and  the  seventh  relates  diiefly  to  their  diameters,  and  rectilinear  figures 

described  upon  them  * 

Wo  Irani  from  Eutooius'  that  Horaclius,  in  his  life  of  Archimedes,  ac- 
cused Apollonius  of  having  appropriated  to  himself  in  tliia  work  the  iin- 
puhlished  discoveries  of  that  great  mathematician.  However  this  may 
have  been,  there  is  truth  in  tlie  reply  quoted  by  the  same  author  from 
Geminus,  that  neither  Archimedes  nor  Apollonius  pretended  to  have  iu- 
^.  vented  this  branch  of  geometry,  but  tliat  Apollonius  had  introduced  a 
real  improvement  into  it.  For  whereas  Archimedes,  according  to  the 
ancient  method,  considered  only  the  section  of  a  right  cone  by  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  its  side,  so  that  the  species  of  the  cnnre  depended  upon 
the  angle  of  the  cone ;  Apollonius  took  a  more  general  view,  ooDceiving 
the  curre  to  be  prodneed  by  the  intersection  of  diiy  plane  wiA  a  cone 
generated  by  a  right  line  passing  always  tiiroogfa  the  drcumf^noe  of  a 
fixed  circle  and  oity  fixed  point 

Apollonius  was  the  author  of  several  other  works.  The  following  are 
described  by  Pappus,  in  the  seventh  book  of  his  **  Mathematical  GoOec- 
tions." 

1.  Ilepl  \6yov  iiroTouri^,  and  irepi  x^p'^^^  iTroro/n^s,  in  which  it  was  sliown 
how  to  draw  a  line  through  a  given  point  so  as  to  cut  segments  from 
two  given  lines:  1st,  in  a  piven  ratio;  2d,  containing  a  given  rectan- 
gle. Of  the  first  of  these  an  Arabic  version  is  still  extant,  of  which  a 
translation  was  edited  by  Halley,  with  a  conjectural  restoration  of  the 
second,  Oxford.  1706.  2.  rifpl  Stwpt a/xcVTjy  rojUTjy.  To  find  a  point  in  a 
given  straight  line  such  that  the  rectangle  of  its  distances  from  two  given 
points  in  the  same  should  fulfill  certain  conditions.  A  solution  of  this 
problem  was  published  by  Robert  Simson.  3.  Ibpt  riww  l^irHwr.  ^*  A 
treatise  in  two  books  on.Plane  Loci,  Restored  by  Robert  Simson,*'  Glas- 
gow, 1749.  4.  Thpl  htu^Vy  De  TaeiiombuSf  in  which  it  was  profiosed  to 
draw  a  circle  fhlfillingany  three  of  the  conditions  of  passing  through  one 
or  more  of  three  given  pofaits,  and  touching  one  or  more  of  three  given 
circles  and  three  given  straight  lines.  Or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to 
draw  a  circle  touching  three  given  circles  whose  radii  may  have  any 
magnitude,  including  zero  and  infinity.  There  is  an  edition  of  the  re- 
mains of  this  work  by  Camerer,  ApolUmii  de  Tactionibus  qua  svpersunt^ 
Gotha  and  Amst.,  1795,  8vo.  5.  Utpi  i/e^o-fw,  Dc  Inclinationihus.  To 
draw  through  a  given  point  a  right  line  so  that  a  given  portion  of  it 
should  be  intercepted  between  two  given  right  lines.  Restored  by  Hors- 
ley,  Oxford,  1770.  Proclus,  in  his  commcntarv  on  Euclid,  mentions  two 
treatises,  De  CocIUea  and  De  Perturhatis  Ratwmhu.s.  Eutocms,  in  his 
commentary  on  the  Dimensio  Circuit  of  Archimedes,  mentions  an  arith- 
metical work  called  *tiKvr6&oov  (see  Wallis,  Op.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  559),  which  is 
supposed  to  be  referred  to  in  a  firagment  of  tiie  second  book  of  Pappus, 
edited  by  Wallis.*  This  word  has  puzaled  the  commentators.  Apollo* 
mus,  in  the  woik  in  question,  extended  the  quadrature  ai  the  eircle  given 
by  Archimedes. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  the  ■eventeanth  century  pothing  of  Apoilonim  waa  known  •xcajit' 
>  VoMnt  Lc  *  Coimn.,  in  lib.  i.  *  Cjp.,  voL  Ui.,  p.  587. 
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Inp:  thf  fir«t  four  books  of  the  Conic  Sertions,  which  had  come  down  in  Greek,  with  the 
coiiitnt;ntary  of  SuKx  iutt  in  the  same  language.  Of  these,  one  Latin  tranaiation  had 
appeared  at  Venice  in  ld3T,  by  J.  B.  Meiima{  another,  by  Commandtno,  at  Bologna,  in 
1536;  and  a  third,  of  little  note,  by  the  Jesuit  Claude  Richard,  at  Antwerp,  in  1655. 
Translations  had  been  made  into  Arabic,  which  werv  to  hv  found  in  European  libraries, 
but  had  not  been  looked  for.  About  ttie  middie  of  that  century,  James  Golius,  professor 
of  Oriental  languages  ai  Leyden,  retimied  firom  the  Bast  wl0i  abttBdanee  of  Oriental 
manuscripts,  and,  among  others,  with  seven  books  of  the  Conic  Sections.  But  it  so  hap- 
pened that,  in  1058,  hcfdrf  Coiius  ]v\<]  jniMistied  any  thine,  Alfonso  Borolli  foutx!.  among 
the  mauuscripts  which  hud  been  removed  by  purchase  ftom  the  Mediceao  library  to  that 
orFIorenee»  aa  Arable  wrlttag  witb  tlie  Latin  titia  **Jip$aoii&  Ptrgmi  Cpmieonim  Ldri 
OeUJ*  Thia  mannacript,  which  proftaaed  to  be  a  tmaalatlan  by  Abalphat  of  lapahan, 
on  being  examined,  by  the  assistance  of  some  Maronites  thfn  at  Florence,  turned  out  to 
agree  with  the  Greeli  in  the  four  boolui  wiiich  were  common  to  both,  aud  was  accord- 
ingly adOHnvledged  aa  a  genuine  tranalatton.  Bnt  It  only  contained  aeYen  books,  and  a 
note  on  the  ownnaerliit  which  Golfaia  brought  to  Europe  atatod  tbot  no  Arabian  transla^ 
tf)r  had  i-vt-r  found  more  than  seven  books.  But  (according  to  Golius,  as  cited  by  Mer- 
seone)  Aben  Eddin,  a  learned  bibliographer,  states  that  he  had  seen  apart  of  the  eighth 
book  In  Arabic,  and  alao  that  he  had  aeen,  in  the  same  language,  all  the  worka  of  Apoi- 
lonius  mentioned  by  Pappus,  and  more.  The  Maronites  above  mentioned  recommeaded 
that  the  translation  should  be  intrusted  i  )  Abraham  ErchcUensis  (so  his  name,  whatever 
it  was,  had  been  Lutinized),  another  .Maronite  then  at  Rome,  and  a  diatinguished  teacher 
oTOrioBtal  languages.  Aoeordingly,  fioreUi  and  EoeheUenola  MHUfMed  tike  tranalailon 
of  the  fifth,  aixth,  and  aeventh  hooka,  and  published  it  at  Florence  in  1661.  Ravine  alao 
published  a  translation  of  the  same,  from  the  Arabir  of  one  Abdu-l-niaiek,  at  Sid  (KilO- 
uium),  in  1669.   This  translation  Ualley  terms  barbarous.' 

But  the  beat  edition  <tf  Apidlonius,  and  the  only  one  whkk  eontalna  the  Greek  aa  ftr 
aa  it  goea,  la  the  fUio  publiahed  at  Ozfind  in  I710|  by  Halley.  Gregory,  who  befan  It, 
died  bi'fore  nuich  pro;:ress  had  been  made.  Ilallcy  had  prcviOttaly,  aa  we  have  bi'fore 
atated,  published  at  Oxford,  in  1706,  8vo,  from  the  Arabic,  the  treatise  ircpl  \6yov  ano- 
fofiijf.  The  edition  of  1710  contains  the  firar  booka  and  the  eonunentary  of  Butocina,  In 
Greek  and  Latin ;  the  llfUi«  aixtht  and  ooventh  hooka.  In  HaUey*e  tranatation  flrom  the 
Arabic;  and  Ilalley's  attempt  at  a  restitution  of  the  eighth  book  from  the  preliminary 
lemmas  given  by  Pappus.  It  also  contains  the  two  books  of  Serenus  on  the  cone  and 
cylinder.  Some  of  the  editione,  or  attempted  reatoratlona'  of  ia^vidnal  worka,  have  al- 
ready been  mentioned.* 

II.  ASTRONOMSBa. 

I.  CoNON  (K6if(av),*  a  native  of  Samos,  a  mathematician  and  astrono- 
mor,  lived  in  tho  time  of  the  Ptolomics,  Philadelphus  and  Euer<rctcs  (B.C. 
285-222),  and  was  the  friend  and  probably  the  teaehcr  of  Ardiinioiio.'s, 
wlio  survived  him.  None  of  his  works  are  preservpc].  His  observations 
are  referred  to  by  Ptolemy,  in  his  <pd(rfis  airXai/wf,  and  in  the  historical 
notice  appended  to  that  work  they  are  said  to  have  been  made  in  Italy,* 
in  which  country  he  seems  to  have  been  celebrated.*  According  to  Sen- 
eca,* he  made  a  eottection  of  the  observations  of  solar  edipses  preaerred 
by  the  Egyptmns.  ApoUonios  Pergeus  mentions  his  attempt  to  demon- 
strate some  propositions  concerning  the  number  of  points  in  which  two 
conic  sections  can  cat  one  another.  Conon  is  said  to  have  given  its 
name  to  the  constellation  called  Coma  BereniceMf  on  the  authunty  of  an 
ode  of  Callimaohus,  translated  by  Catullus,  a  fragment  of  the  original  of 
which  is  preserved  by  Theon  in  his  sehoha  on  AratUS.    It  is  doubtful, 

1  Ket.  Biog.ySoe.  D.  IT.  JiT.,  vol.  Hi.,  p.  174.  •  Tbid. 

'  Doiilcin:  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.^  s.  v.  ♦  Petav.,  Vranolog.,  p.  98i 

*  Compare  Yirg.,  Edog.,  UL,  40.  •  Nat.  Qumat.,  vii.,  3. 
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however,  whether  this  oonsteUatioii  was  really  adopted  by  the  Alexan- 

drean  astronomers. 

ir.  Aristarchus  ('Apiffrapxos),^  of  Sann>s.  a  (lisstiniruishcd  astronomer 
of  the  Alexandrean  school.  We  know  little  ol  Ins  Instory  except  that  he 
was  livini,^  between  B.C.  280  and  264.  His  name  is  preserved  by  one 
remaining  work,  containing  one  true  method,  and  by  a  report  that  he 
maintained  the  motion  of  the  eartli.  The  work  in  question,  on  whicii 
Pappus  has  left  a  commentary,  is  entitled  ir*pl  fxrytduy  koI  iirotrrfi/^Twy 
^^lo»  Koi  v?Jiyris,  **  On  the  Magoitiidet  and  Distancea  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon.**  The  method  proTes  that  Ariatarehna  had  a  correct  idea  of  the 
cause  of  the  moon*8  phases.  When  the  moon  appears  exactly  halved,  the 
line  joining  Ae  eye  and  the  moon*8  centre  is  at  right  angles  to  that  join- 
ing the  centres  of  the  sun  and  moon.  In  the  triangle  EMS,  then  (E  be- 
ing the  spectator's  eye,  M  the  moon's  centre,  and  S  the  sun's  centre)^ 
the  angle  £  .M  S  is  a  right  angle,  and  the  angle  M£S  is  that  known  by 
the  name  of  the  elongation  of  the  moon  firom  the  sun,  and  can  be  meas- 
ured at  any  time  when  both  luminaries  are  above  the  horizon.  Hence, 
two  angles  of  the  triangle  being  known,  the  triangle  can  be  constructed 
in  species,  and  the  ratio  of  the  distances  of  the  sun  and  moon  from  the 
eye  can  bo  found.* 

Vitruvius  makes  Aristarchus  the  inventor  of  the  scaphe  (<rK<L<pr}),  a  dial, 
in  which  the  style  throws  its  shadow  on  a  hemisphere  whose  centre  is 
the  top  of  the  style;  and  also  of  another  which  he  calls  discus  in  plani- 
lis."  Censorinus  attributes  to  Ajristarchus  the  invention  of  the  "  annus 
magnus"  a  period  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-four  years. 

In  the  application  of  his  excellent  idea  on  the  distances  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  Aristarchua  was  not  veiy  fortunate,  as  his  means  of  measurement 
did  not  enable  him  to  get  the  elongation  correctly.  Accordingly,  he 
makes  the  sun's  distance  only  about  twenty  timea  that  of  the  moon,  in- 
Btead  of  about  four  hundred  times,  as  it  should  be.  His  result,  even  on 
his  own  data,  is  not  so  accurate  as  it  might  have  been  made  from  a  ruler 
and  compasses ;  and  he  appeare  to  have  had  no  idea  whatever  of  any  trig- 
onometrical table  or  process.  His  notions  on  the  apparent  diarn«  ters  of 
the  luminaries  are  very  inaccurate,  as  given  in  his  own  work,  though 
Archimedes  attributes  to  him  much  more  exact  values  than  his  own. 

It  lias  been  the  common  opinion,  at  least  in  modern  times,  that  .Vris- 
tarciius  agreed  with  Philolaus  and  other  philosophers  of  the  Pythagorean 
school  in  considering  the  sun  to  be  fixed,  and  attributing  a  motion  to  the 
earth.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Aristarchus  adopted  this  opinion 
rather  as  an  hypothesis  for  particular  purposes  than 'as  a  statement  of  the 
actual  system  of  the  uniTcrse.  In  fact,  Plutareh,  in  another  place,  ex- 
pressly  says  that  Aristarahus  taught  it  only  hypothetically.  It  appeara 
from  a  passage  in  the  Arenarius  that  Aristarehus  had  much  juster  Tiews 
than  hia  predecessore  concerning  the  extent  of  the  universe.  He  main- 
tained, namely,  that  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stare  was  so  large  that  it  bore 
to  the  orbit  of  the  earth  the  relation  of  a  sphere  to  its  centre.  What  he 
meant  by  the  expression  is  not  clear ;  it  may  be  interpreted  as  an  antici^ 

•  MUs;  SmUk,  Diet  Bhgr.,  s,  •  IN«r.  Biof,,aoe.  D.  U.  IT.,  vol.  UL,  p.  40A. 
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patioii  of  moderti  discoverirs,  but  in  this  sense  it  could  express  only  a 
conjecture,  wliich  the  ui>.servaiu)ns  ol  the  age  were  not  act  urale  enougU 
cither  to  conlirni  or  refute,  a  remark  which  is  (equally  applicable  t(»  the 
theory  of  the  earth's  motion.  Whatever  may  be  the  truth  on  these  points, 
it  is  probable  that  even  the  opinion,  that  the  sun  was  nearly  twenty  times 
as  distant  as  the  hunhi,  iiidioates  a  great  step  in  advanoe  of  tbe  popular 
dootrines.^ 

Tht  aditiona  of  Ariaurehua  are,  I.  In  Latin,  by  G«o.  Valla,  Venice,  1496,  foL,  in  a  vol- 
UM  eonuining  tha  **  Logtaa"  af  Nleaplmnu,  and  ollMr  mailafa.  a.  In  Latin,  by  Com- 

mainline,  with  the  commentary  of  PappuH,  Posaro,  1572.  3.  In  Greek  and  Latin,  with 
tlio  coianientary  or  Pappus,  by  Wallis,  Oxford,  16Sb,  reprinted  in  the  third  volume  of  tiia 
works,  Oxford,  1090.  There  ia  a  French  translation  of  Ariatarchus  "  On  the  Magnitude 
and  Distances  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,"  by  Fortta  ^AtM,  nuria,  I8SS,  8v0.  TlUa  traaala- 
tion  ba<i  previoiiHly  appeared  at  Paris  in  1810,  with  the  Greek  text,  which  is  described 
aa,  togeiUer  with  the  schoUa,  having  been  amended  by  the  aid  of  some  Ms>S.  Tius  work 
la  aatltled  **  JKsCaww  d'Arutartue  dt  SamMf  nuin»  de  la  traductkm  de  ton  ouvrage  sur  Im 
dittmeet  dH  SobadttaLme/*  Ac* 

HI.  EitAToaTBtiris.*  We  have  already  spoken  of  this  individual  as  a 
geographer,  philosopher,  historian,  and  grammarian ;  we  will  now  con- 
sider him  as  a  gaometer  and  astronomer.  It  is  snfipoaed  that  Eratosthe- 
nes suggested  to  Ptolemy  Eaergetes  the  oonstniction  of  the  large  armU* 
Ut^  or  fixed  eircuUur  instruments,  which  were  long  in  use  in  Alexandrea, 
but  only  because  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  to  whom  else  they  are  to  be 
assigned ;  for  Ptolemy  (the  astronomer),  though  he  mentiona  them,  and 
incidentally  their  antiquity,  does  not  state  to  whom  they  were  due.  In 
these  circles  each  decree  was  divided  into  six  parts.  We  know  of  no 
observations  of  Kratoslhenes  in  winch  they  were  probably  (>mpU»y<*d,  ex- 
cept those  which  led  him  to  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  which  he  must 
have  made  to  be  23^^  51'  20";  for  he  states  the  distance  of  the  tropics  to 
be  eleven  tinjcs  the  eighty-third  part  (»f  the  circumference.  This  was  a 
good  observation  for  the  time :  Ptolemy  (the  astronomer)  was  content 
with  it,  and,  according  to  him,  Hipparchus  used  no  other.  According  to 
Nicomachns,  he  was  the  inventor  of  the  tUmfWi  or  CH&mm  Arilkmtti' 
turn,  as  it  has  since  been  called,  being  the  well-known  method  of  detectmg 
the  prime  numbers,  by  writing  down  all  odd  numbers  which  do  not  end 
with  5,  and  striking  out  successively  the  multiples  of  eaoh,  one  after  the 
other,  so  that  only  prime  numbers  remain. 

We  still  possess,  under  the  name  of  Eratosthenes,  a  work  entitled  Kor- 
acrrfpifffioi,  giving  a  slight  account  of  the  constellations,  their  fabulous 
history,  and  the  stars  composing  them.  It  is,  however,  acknowledged 
on  all  hands  that  this  is  not  a  work  of  Eratosthenes.  It  has  been  shown 
by  Bernhardy*  to  be  a  miserable  compilation  made  by  some  CI  reek  ^rrara- 
marian  from  the  Poeticon  Astronomicon  of  Hyginus.  There  is,  besides 
this,  a  letter  ol  Eratosthenes  to  Ptolemy  on  the  duphcation  of  the  cube, 
for  the  mechanical  performance  of  w  hich  he  had  contrived  an  instrument, 
of  which  he  seems  to  contemplate  actual  use  in  measuring  the  contents 
of  vessels.  He  seems  to  say  that  he  has  had  his  method  engraved  in 


^  Donidn^  I.  c. 

*  Ht  Morgmki  SmUK  Diet,  Biogr,,  f. «. 
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some  temple  or  public  building,  with  some  verses  which  he  adds.  Euto- 
cius  liaa  preserved  tliis  letter  in  his  conuaent  on  book  ii.,  prop.  2,  of  the 
Sphere  and  Cylinder  ol'  Archiaiedes. 

The  greatest  work,  however,  of  Eratosthenes,  and  that  which  must 
always  make  his  name  conspicnoiis  in  scientific  histoiy,  is  the  attempt 
which  he  made  to  measure  the  magnitude  of  the  earth,  in  which  he 
brooght  forward  and  used  the  method  which  is  employed  to  this  day. 
Whether  or  no  he  was  snccessfol  can  not  be  told,  as  we  shall  see ;  but 
it  is  not  the  less  true  that  he  was  the  originator  of  the  process  by  which 
we  now  know,  very  nearly  indeed,  the  magnitude  of  our  own  planet.  At 
Syene,'in  Upper  £gypt,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as,  or  near  to 
the  town  of  Assouan  (lat.  5^4°  10'  N.,  long.  32°  59'  E.  of  Greenwich),  Era- 
tosthenes was  told  (that  he  observed  is  very  doubtful)  that  deep  wells 
were  enlightened  to  the  bottom  on  the  day  of  the  summer  solstice,  and 
that  vertical  objects  cast  no  shadows.  He  concluded,  therefore,  that 
Syene  was  on  the  tropic,  and  its  latitude  equal  to  the  oblK^uity  of  the 
ecliptic,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  determined:  he  presumed  that 
It  was  in  the^aame  longitude  as  Alexandrea,  in  which  he  was  out  about 
three  degrees,  which,  however,  is  not  enough  to  produce  what  would  at 
that  time  have  been  a  sensible  error.  By  observations  made  at  Alexan- 
drea,  he  determined  the  zenith  of  that  plaoe  to  be  distant  by  the  fiftietii 
part  of  the  wrcumference  from  the  solstice,  which  was  equivalent  to  say- 
ing that  the  arc  of  the  meridian  between  the  two  places  is  7^  12^.  The 
result  of  his  computations  is  250,000  stadia  for  the  circumference  of  the 
earth,  which  he  altered  into  252,000,  that  his  result  might  give  an  exact 
number  of  stadia  for  the  degree,  namely,  700 ;  this,  of  course,  should 
have  been  694^.  Pliny  calls  this  31,500  Roman  miles,  and  therefore 
supposes  the  stadium  to  I)e  the  eighth  part  of  a  Roman  mile,  or  takes  for 
granted  that  Eratosthenes  used  the  Olympic  stadium.  It  is  likely  enough 
that  the  Ptolemies  naturalized  this  stadium  in  Egypt ;  but,  nevertheless, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  an  Egyptian  stadium  was  employed.  If  we  assume 
the  Olympic  stadium  (SOSi  yards),  the  degree  of  Eratosthenes  is  more 
than  seventy-nine  mOes,  upward  of  ten  mUes  too  great^ 

According  to  Plutarch,  Eratosthenes  made  the  sun  to  be  804  millions 
of  stadia  from  the  earth,  and  the  moon  780,000 ;  according  to  Macrobius, 
he  made  the  diameter  of  the  sun  to  be  twen^-seven  times  that  of  the 
earth. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  Berabardy'a  edition  of  tlie  fragniBiitB  of  Sratostlienes. 

The  Karaorepcafiot  have  been  often  printed  separately ;  in  Dr.  FelPs,  or  the  Oxfinrd, 
edition  of  Aratus,  1762,  8vo;  by  dale,  in  the  Opusrula  Phyxica  et  Ethica,  AmHierdam, 
1<I6B,  8vo  ;  by  Schaubach,  with  notes  by  Ileyne,  Gfittingen,  1795, 8vo ;  by  Maithise,  in  his 
Aratna,  Frankibrt,  1817, 8vo ;  and  more  recently  by  Westermann,  in  his  Seriptorea  His- 
Mmpotliem  Ormi,  p.  S89,  Mff. 

IV.  HiPPABOHvs  (^iwwapxos),*  a  celebrated  Greek  astronomer,  was  a 
native  of  Nicea,  in  Bithynia,  and  flouridied  B.C.  160^145.  He  resided 
both  at  Rhodes  and  Alezandrea.  He  raised  astronomy  to  that  rank 
among  the  applications  of  arithmetic  andgeometiy  which  it  has  always 
i  PonUii,l,e.  •  ntMorgms  amiik,  Diet.  Biotr,,  9.9. 
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Binee  pretenred.  He  was  the  first  ivtio  gave  and  demonstrated  Die  means 
of  solving  all  triangles,  rectilinear  aod  spherical.  He  oonstrocted  a  table 
of  chords,  of  which  he  made  the  same  sort  of  use  as  we  make  of  our 
sines.  He  made  more  observations  than  his  prrdcocssor.'?,  and  under- 
stood them  better.  He  invented  thr  planisphere,  or  the  mode  of  repre- 
senting the  sitarry  heavens  uj)on  a  plane,  and  of  producing  the  solutions 
of  problems  of  spherical  astronomy.  He  is  also  the  father  of  true  geog- 
raphy, hv  hi:^  happy  idea  of  marking  the  ymsition  of  spots  on  the  earth,  as 
was  done  with  the  stars,  by  circles  drawn  from  the  pole  perpendicularly 
to  the  equator;  that  is,  by  latitudes  and  longitudes.  His  method  of  • 
eclipses  was  the  only  one  by  which  difibrene^  of  meridians  eoold  be  de- 
termined. The  catalogue  which  Hippardins  constructed  of  the  stars  is 
presenred  in  the  Almagest  of  Ptolemy.  Hipparchus  wrote  nrnneroos 
works,  whieh  are  all  lost,  with  the  exception  of  hir  commentary  on  the 
Phrnnomena  of  Aratos.  This  work  has  always  been  received  as  the  un- 
doubted work  of  Hipparchus,  though,  beyond  all  question,  it  must  have 
been  written  before  any  of  his  great  discoveries  had  been  made.  The 
comparison  of  Eudoxus  and  Aratus,  which  runs  throughout  this  work, 
constitutes  the  beat  knowledge  we  have  of  the  former.  This  Avork  has 
been  twice  published,  once  by  P.  Victor.  Florence,  1667,  fol.,  and  agaio 
by  Petavius,  in  his  Uranologion,  Paris,  1630,  fol.^ 

III.  MSORANIOIANS. 

I.  Ctf.sibius  {KT-nal$ios),^  celebrated  for  his  mechanical  inventions,  was 
born  at  Alexandrea,  and  lived  probably  about  B.C.  260,  in  the  reigns  of 
Ttolemy  Philadelphus  and  Energetes.  though  Atheneus'  says  that  he 
flourished  in  the  time  of  the  second  Energetes.  His  father  was  a  bar- 
ber, bnt  his  own  taste  led  him  to  deyote  himself  to  mechanics.  He  is 
said  to  have  inyented  a  depsydra,  or  water-clock,  a  hydraulic  organ 
(09patiAif ),  and  other  machines,  and  to  have  been  the  first  to  discover  the 
elastic  force  of  air  and  apply  it  as  a  moYing  power.  VitruTius  mentions 
him  as  an  author,  but  none  of  his  works  remain. 

II.  Heron  {"Hfuoy),*  of  Alexandrea,  was  a  pupil  of  Ctesibius,  and  lived 
in  the  reigns  of  the  Ptolemies,  Philadelphus  and  Euergetes,  B.C.  285-222. 
Of  his  life  nothing  is  known  ;  on  his  mechanical  inventions  we  have  but 
some  scattered  parts  of  his  own  writings,  and  some  scattered  notices. 
The  common  pneumatic  experiment  called  Heroes  Fou7xtain,  in  which  a 
jet  of  water  is  maintained  by  condensed  air,  has  given  a  certain  popular 
celebrity  to  his  name.  This  has  been  increased  by  the  discovery  in  his 
writings  of  a  steam-engine^  that  is,  of  an  engine  in  which  motion  is  pro- 
duced by  steam,  and  which  must  always  be  a  part  of  the  history  of  that 
agent.  This  engine  acts  precisely  on  the  principle  of  what  is  called 
Barker^*  MUl:  a  boiler  with  arms  having  lateral  orifices  is  capable  of  re- 
volving around  a  vertical  axis ;  the  steam  issues  from  the  lateral  orifices, 
and  the  uncompensated  pressure  upon  the  parts  opposite  to  the  orifices 
turns  the  boiler  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of  tiie  issue  of  the  steam. 

'  2)e  McTgam,  I  e.  *  DoMn;  Smithy  Dkt,  Bi»gr^  «. «. 

*  Atkm.t  tv.,  p.  174.  «  D$  Mergtm ;  Smitk^  DteL  BtBgr^  «.  P. 
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Reron^s  engine  is  deseribed  in  his  Pneumatics,  inreseiitly  mentioned ;  as 

also  a  double  forcino:-pump  used  for  a  fire-enf^ine,  and  various  other  ap- 
plications of  the  elasticity  of  air  and  steam.  It  is,  however,  but  recently 
that  the  remarkable  claims  of  Heron  to  success  in  such  invcstiirations 
have  received  any  marked  notice.  In  the  "  Origine  des  Dicouvcrtrs  aitri- 
buees  aux  Moderncs"  (third  edition,  1796),  by  M.  Dutens,  who  tries  with 
great  iearnmg  to  make  the  best  possible  case  for  the  ancients,  the  name 
of  Heron  is  not  even  mentioned. 

The  reniahifnK  works,  or,  ntber,  flragmenti  orH^nm,  of  Altmidntt,  irs  «■  Mlows: 

1.  Zftpo/SoAAurrpac  KaratrKtvii  Koi  irv/ificT|p^a,  De  corutructione  et  muuwm  MonuMiitm, 
First  published  in  Greek,  by  Baldi,  at  the  end  of  the  third  work,  presently  noted.  Also 
(Greek  and  Latiu)  by  Thevenot,  Boivia,  and  Lahire,  in  the  Veterum  Mathematicorumf 
AtheMrit  ApoUodorit  PhUonis,  Heroni*,  et  aUorum  opera,"  Paris,  1803,  (U.  8:  "Jtemfeiit,  snw 
deOmeritue  tnUiendiM  Ubri  tres,"^  a  treatise  brought  by  J.  GoHiu  from  the  East  in  Arabic, 
not  yet  translated  or  published.'  3.  B«Ao7roilita,  or  BcXoiroiTjrtKa,  on  the  manulkcture 
of  darts.  Edited  by  Bernardino  Baldi  ^Greek  and  Latin),  with  notes  and  a  lifb  of  Heron» 
Angsburg,  1616,  4to,  also  in  tbe  YtUr.  MaOumat.,  &c.,  above  mentionod.  4.  Hnw^rt- 
Ka,  or  Spiritalia,  the  most  celebrated  of  his  works.  Edited  by  Commandine  (Latin), 
with  notes,  T'rhino,  1575,  4to.  Amsterdam,  1680,  4to,  and  Paris,  1683,  4to.  It  is  also 
(Greek  and  Latin)  in  the  Veter.  MathenuU,^  dec.,  already  mentioned.  It  first  appeared, 
bowerrer,  in  an  Italian  tranalation  by  Bernardo  AleotU,  Bologna,  1547, 4to,  Ferrara,  1580^ 
4to;  and  there  is  also  an  Italian  translation  by  AJessandro  Giorgi,  ofUrbino,  1592,  'Ito; 
and  by  J.  B.  Porta,  Naples,  1605,  4lo.  There  is  a  German  tran.slation  by  Agathus  Cario, 
With  an  appendix  by  Solomon  de  Cans,  Bamberg,  1687, 4to,  Frankfort,  1688, 4to.  5.  Ilepl 
odropuiToveMincfiv,  Ite  Aiitamatmum  feSbinem,  HM  Aio.  Tranalated  into  Italian  by  B. 
Baldi,  Venice,  1589, 1601, 1661,  4to,  also  (Greek  and  Latin)  in  the  VeUr.  Mathemat.,  6bc 
6.  A  fragment  on  Dioptrics  (Greek)  exists  in  MS.,  and  two  Latin  fragments  on  military 
machines  are  given  by  Baldi  at  the  end  of  the  work  on  darts.  The  following  lost  works 
■n  mentioned;  Ti.  vfA  Upovtmntmyy  by  Prodvt,  Pappilu,  and  Heron  himadf ;  II«|il 
|Mrpiic(2»',  by  Eutocius;  Tltfu  Tpoxui*2«^<^t',  by  PapjNU;  Mid  a  WWk,  UitfA  Xvfiw,  nm- 
tioned  by  Pappus,  and  supposed  to  be  by  Heron. 

III.  Athen^us  {'Ad-{}vaios),  a  contemporary  of  Archimedes,  and  the  au- 
thor of  an  extant  work,  Uepl  yirjxayvf^'r<»yy  "  On  warhke  Engines,"  ad- 
dressed to  Marcellus  (probably  the  conqueror  of  Syracuse).  He  is  per- 
haps the  same  with  Athenasus  of  Cyzicus,  mentioned  hy  Proclus'  as  a 
distinguished  mathematician.  The  work  is  printed  in  Thevenot'a  Mathe- 
maHd  Veieret,  Paris,  1698. 

rv.  BiTON  (Bhmy%*  the  author  of  a  wmk  called  KammeiHa  wXMfuiBO^ 
3pydMMF  umrmKrmSVf  on  militaiy  maohiiies.  His  histoiy  and  place  of 
birth  are  unknown.  He  is  mentioned  by  Heqrchios,  by  Heron  the  youn- 
ger* (who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  under  Heraclius,  A.D.  GlO-^l),  and 
perhaps  by  ^lian,*  under  the  name  of  BW.  The  treatise  consists  of  de- 
scriptions :  1.  Of  a  7rfrp6$oKov,  OT  machine  for  throwing  stones,  made  at 
Rhodes  by  Charon  the  Macrnesian.  2.  Of  another  at  Thossalonica,  by 
Isidorus  the  Abydenian.  3.  Of  a  TXeVoAis,  an  apparatus  used  for  besieg- 
ing cities,  made  by  Posidonius  of  Macedon  for  Alexander  the  Great.  4. 
Of  a  Samhuca,  made  by  Damius  of  Colophon.  5.  Of  a  yaffTpa/pfrrjs  (an 
engine  somewhat  resembling  a  cross-bow,  and  so  named  from  the  way 
in  which  it  was  held  in  order  to  stretch  the  string),  made  by  Zopyrus  of 
Tarentum  at  Miletns,  and  another,  by  the  same,  at  Cumae,  in  Italy.  The 

1  Epkem.  Utt'  Qitting.  ann.  1785,  p.  635,  teqq.  *  In  Euclid.,  p.  19. 
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Greek  text,  with  a  I^tiu  version,  is  printed  in  the  collection  of  ancient 
mathematicians  by  Thevenot,  already  mentioned,  Paris,  1693,  fol.,p.  106, 
seqq.    Biton  mentions  a  work  of  his  own  on  Optics,  which  is  lost. 

V.  Philo  of  Byzantium,'  a  celebrated  mechanician,  and  a  con- 

temporary of  Ctesibius,  flourished  about  B.C.  146.  He  wrote  a  work  on 
militaiy  engineering,  of  trtiieh  the  iirartli  and  fifth  books  have  come  down 
to  01,  and  are  printed  in'Theyenot's  Collection  of  the  Ancient  Mathema- 
ticians, Paris,  1603»  Ibl.  The  fourth  book  is  headed  *Ek  rfiir  *Usmnt  B«* 
AMrM&Hfir,  and  the  general  sulgect  is  the  manufoctnre  of  missiles.  In  the 
fifth  book  we  are  shocked  to  find,  that  while  recommending  a  besieging 
army  to  devastate  the  open  country  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  he  ad> 
vises  i\\vm  to  poison  the  springs  and  the  grain  which  t!icy  ran  not  dispose 
of  (p.  103);  and,  what  renders  tliis  the  worse,  he  mentions  his  having 
treated  of  poisons  in  his  book  on  the  preparations  that  should  be  made 
for  war.  Wliat  principally  attracted  attention  to  this  work  in  modem 
times  is  his  notice  of  the  invpntion  of  Ctesibius  (p.  77,  sfqq  ).  The  in- 
strument described  by  huu,  named  afp^rovos^  acted  on  the  property  of  air 
when  condensed,  and  is  evidently,  in  principle,  the  same  with  the  modem 
air-gnn.  Aoeordhig  to  Hfontada,  Philo  was  well  skilled  in  geometiy,  and 
his  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  two  mean  proportionals,  although  the 
same  in  principle  witii  that  of  ApoUonius,  has  its  peculiar  merits  in  prac- 
tice. We  learn  from  Fappns  that  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  mechanics,  the 
otageet  of  which  was  nearly  the  same  as  Heron's. 

To  Philo  of  Bysantium  is  attributed  another  work,  U^pi 
fidn'tov,  On  the  Smtm  Wanders  of  the  World:'  But  Fabricius  thinks  it 
impossible  that  an  eminent  mathematician  like  Philo  of  Byzantium  could 
have  written  this  work,  and  conjectures  that  it  was  written  by  Philo  of 
Heraclea.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  it  is  the  production  of  a 
later  rhetorical  wTiter,  wlio  gave  it  the  name  of  Philo  of  Byzantium,  as 
that  of  a  man  who,  from  his  life  and  writings,  might  be  supposed  to  have 
chosen  it  as  a  subject  for  composition.  The  wonders  treated  of  are  the 
Hangirtg  GardtnSj  the  Pyramids^  the  Statue  of  Jupiter  Olyn^^hu,  the  WalU 
of  Babyloriy  the  Ctdouw  of  Rhodes,  the  Temple  vf  Dtsns  ot  Eipkena,  and, 
we  may  preewne  finom  the  proceminm,  the  iMniMlcicm,*  hot  the  last  is  en- 
tirely wanting,  and  we  have  only  a  ftagment  of  the  description  of  the 
Ephesian  temple.  The  s^le,  thon^  not  wholly  deToid  of  elegance,  in 
fiorid  and  ihetorioaL* 

This  last-mentioned  -work  exists  only  in  one  MS.,  which,  ori^inaHy  in  the  Vatican, 
was  in  1816  in  Paris,  No.  389.  It  was  first  edited  by  Allatius,  Rome,  1640,  with  a  loose 
Latin  translation,  mnd  desultory,  though  learned  notes.  It  was  re^dited  from  the  sarae 
MS.  by  INMysiw  SsftMvntet  BM««nt«,  ambaij^dor  flroni  tlie  Flmudi  eoait  to  tiie  ixqw, 
and  inclndod  in  his  Miscella,  printed  at  Lcydcn,  IfiOl.  This  edition  has  a  more  correct 
translation  than  that  of  Ailatius,  but  abounds  in  typographical  errors,  there  being  no 
fewer  tban  150  in  fourteen  pages.  Gronovius  reprinted  the  edition  of  Ailatius  in  bis 
Tlesonnit  Amiifuitatmit  €hwemum  (vol.  vtt.,  p.  9645,  scff .).  It  wai  Anally  leprinted  at 
Leip/.ip,  1816,  edited  by  J.  C.  Orelli.  This  edition,  wliich  is  xiiulouhtedly  tJie  best,  eon* 
tains  the  Greek,  with  the  translations  of  both  Ailatius  and  Boessius  (witli  tlie  exception 
of  a  ft^ment  of  a  nratUated  chapter,  reprinted  flrom  the  translation  of  L.  iiolNtcia,  wbicb 
origkMUy  ^nteand  In  Granovlui,  vol.  vii.,  p.  389),  ti»  notes  of  j&Uatlu  and  otlion. 
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alon^  with  dome  passages  from  other  writers,  who  had  treated  or  the  same  or  similar 
subjects,  the  fragmenu  of  the  sQ^ihist  CaiUnicus  and  Adrian  the  Tynan,  and  an  Indem 
OrmUaUt, 


CHAPTER  XLV. 
FIFTH  OR  ALEXANDRINE  PERIOD-^cpiilMMiL 
MEDICAL  8CIBN0B. 

L  Thb  two  most  important  medical  aeota  dnring  the  period  under  ro- 
?iew  were  the  DognmUd  and  En^^irieL  The  former  of  theae  bad  been 
Ibonded  aa  early  aa  B.C.  400,  bj  TbeaadoBi  the  aon,  and  P^^ybua,  tbe 
aoB-in-law  of  Hippoeiatea,  and  were  ao  cdled  becanae  they  went  by  gen- 
eral principles.  The  schofrf  of  the  Dogmatici  retained  its  influence  until 
the  rise  of  the  Empirid^  a  sect  founded  by  Philinus  of  Ckia  and  Sera^n 
of  Alexandrea,  in  the  third  centur>'  B.C.,  and  so  called  because  they  pro- 
fessed to  derive  their  knowledge  from  experience  {ifjuFupla)  only ;  after 
which  time  every  member  of  the  m«dical  profession,  during  a  long  period, 
ranged  himself  in  one  of  these  two  sects. 

II.  In  the  first  century  B.C.,  Themison  founded  the  sect  of  the  Method- 
ict,  who  held  doctrines  nearly  intermediate  between  those  of  the  two 
sects  already  mentioned.  About  two  centuries  later,  the  Methodiei  were 
divided  into  numeraoa  aacta,  as  the  doo^ea  of  particular  phyaieiana  be- 
came more  generally  received.  Tbe  chief  of  theae  aeeta  were  the  Pnan- 
maUet  and  the  Bdteiiei;  the  Ibnner  founded  I^Athenmia  about  the  mM* 
die  or  end  of  the  tot  centuiy  A.D. ;  the  latter  about  the  aame  time, 
either  by  Agathhiua  of  Sparta,  or  hia  pupil  Arcbigenea. 

in.  We  will  now  proceed  to  notiee  some  of  the  moat  pfpminent  nmm- 
bera  of  the  two  aeeta  of  the  i>iKf«Balwi  and  £fiipirki. 

DOG  M  ATICi. 

I.  DiocLE.s  nf  Carystus  (AiojcA^s  6  Kap^ffTios),^  a  very  celebrated  Greek 
physician,  wa.s  born  at  Oarystus,  in  Euboea,  and  lived  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury B.C.,  not  lonff  after  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  to  whom  Pliny  says  he 
was  next  in  age  and  fame.'  He  wrote  several  medical  works,  of  which 
only  the  titles  and  some  fragments  remain,  preserved  by  Galen,  Caalius 
Aurelianus,  Oribaaiua,  and  other  ancient  writera  The  longeat  of  theae 
ia  a  letter  to  King  Antigonua,  entitled  *EriaToAj^  Upotpukutrut/it  "A  Letter 
on  preaerving  Health,'*  whieb  ia  inaerted  by  Faulua  .£;gineta  at  tbe  en4 
of  the  iirat  book  of  hia  nnedieal  work,  and  which,  if  genuine,  waa  probably 
addraaaed  to  Antigonua  Oonataa,  king  of  Maoedonia,  who  died  B.C.  239, 
at  the  age  of  eighty,  after  a  reign  of  forty-four  years.  It  resembles  in  its 
subject-matter  several  other  similar  letters,  ascribed  to  Hippocrates,  and 
treats  of  the  diet  fitted  for  the  different  seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  pub- 
lished in  the  various  editions  of  Paulus  .iCgineta,  and  also  in  several  oth- 
er works,  as,  for  example,  in  (J reek,  in  Matthaei's  edition  of  Rufus  Ephe- 
sius,  Moscow,  1806,  8vo  ■.  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  the  twHflh  volume  of 

1  OmnkiUi  Smith,  Dia.  Biogr.,  9.  v.  >  Flm.,  H.  N.,  xxrL, «. 
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tlie  old  edition  of  FUnidus'B  BOUotheea  Graeas  and  in  Mieh.  Neandei^ 
SjfUegm  Pkjfticmt  Leipiig,  1581»  8to  ;  and  in  Latin  with  Alexander  Tral- 
lianns,  Basle,  1641,  fol. ;  and  Meletiua,  Venice,  15S8, 4to,  &c.  Some  per- 
sons feAve  attributed  to  Diodes  the  honor  of  first  explaining  the  diflbrenoe 
between  the  veins  and  arteries ;  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  correct, 
nor  is  any  great  discovery  connected  with  his  name.  Further  informa- 
tion respecting  him  may  be  found  in  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  GrcEc.y\o\.  xii.,p. 
584,  of  the  old  edition  ;  and  in  Kiihn,  OpxucxUa  AcadenucOf  Med.  et  PkiUh 
log. J  Leipzig,  1827,  vol.  ii.,  p.  87. 

II.  Praxaooras  {TlfMxiaySpas),^  of  Cos,  a  celebrated  physician,  who  lived 
in  the  fourth  century  B.C.  He  belonged  to  the  order  of  the  Asclepiadae," 
and  was  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  medical  science  in  general,  and 
especially  for  his  attainments  in  anatomy  and  physiology.  He  was  one 
of  the  chief  defenders  of  the  humoral  pathology,  placing  the  seat  of  dl 
diseases  in  the  humors  of  the  body.*  Many  of  his  anatomical  opnioos 
hsTO  been  preserved,  which  show  that  he  was  in  sdvanoe  of  his  oontem- 
poraries  in  this  branch  of  medical  know]edfe.>  On  the  other  hand,  sev- 
eral eurious  and  capital  errors  have*  been  attributed  to  him,  as,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  heart  was  the  source  of  the  nerves  (an  opinion  which  he 
held  with  Aristotle),  and  that  the  ramifications  of  the  artery  which  he 
saw  issue  from  the  heart  were  ultimately  converted  into  nerves  as  they 
contracted  in  diameter.  Some  parts  of  his  medical  practice  appear  to 
have  been  very  bold,  as,  for  instance,  his  venturing,  in  cases  of  ileus, 
when  attended  with  introsusception,  to  open  the  abdomen  in  order  to  re- 
place the  intestine.*  He  wrote  several  medical  works,  of  which  only  the 
titles  and  some  fragments  remain,  preserved  by  Galen,  Caelius  Aurelius, 
and  other  writers. 

m.  Hbbofbilus  ('Hp^^iAos),*  one  of  the  most  eelebrated  physioians  of 
antiquity,  who  is  best  known  on  account  of  bis  skill  in  anatomy  and  phys* 
iology,  but  of  whose  personal  history  few  details  have  been  presmed. 
He  was  a  native  of  Chalcedon,'  and  lived  at  Alexandrea  under  the  tet 
Ptolemy,  who  reigned  B.C.  323-285.  Here  he  soon  acquired  a  great  repu« 
tation,  and  was  one  of  the  early  founders  of  the  medical  school  in  that  city, 
which  afterward  eclipsed  in  celebrity  all  the  others,  so  much  so,  that»  in 
the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  the  very  fact  of  a  physician  having  studied 
at  Alexandrea  was  considered  to  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  his  ability.* 
He  seems  to  have  given  his  chief  attention  to  anatomy,  which  he  studied 
not  merely  from  the  dissection  of  animals,  but  also  from  that  of  human 
bodies,  as  is  expressly  asserted  by  Galen.  He  is  even  said  to  have  car- 
ried his  ardor  in  his  anatomical  pursuits  so  far  as  to  have  dissected  crino- 
inals  aUve--a  well-known  accusation,  whidi  it  seems  diffiealt  entirely  to 
disbelieve,  thou^  most  of  his  biographers  have  tried  to  explain  it  away, 
or  to  throw  discredit  on  it.  He  was  the  author  of  several  mediesl  and 
anatomical  works,  of  which  nothing  but  the  titles  and  a  few  fragments 

»  GrtenkUl;  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s,  v.  »  GtOm,  De  Meth.  Med.,  i.,  3. 

*  Id.,  hiirod.,  e.  9,  p.  099.  4  CaL  Aurd,,  De  Mart.  Aeut.,  iii.,  17,  p.  344. 

•  Greenlull ;  Smith,  Diet.  HjofT.,  «. «.  •  Gotok,  /lll»Wl.,TOL         p.  661,  ad.  A'«Am. 
V  Anun.  MareelL,  xxU.,  10. 
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remain.  These  have  been  collected  by  Marx,  and  published  in  a  disMlw 
tation  entitled  "Dc  Herophili  CeUberrimi  Medici  Vita,  Scriptis,  atque  in 
Medicina  Meritis,^^  Gottingen,  1840,  4to.  Several  of  the  names  which  he 
gave  to  different  parts  of  the  human  frame  still  remain  in  common  use, 
under  a  Latin  form,  to  this  day  ;  as  the  '*  Torcular  Herophili,'"  the  "  Cala- 
mxu  Scriptonus"  and  the  "  Duodenum"  He  is  the  first  person  who  is 
known  to  have  commented  on  any  of  the  works  of  Hippocrates.^  He 
was  also  the  foonder  of  a  medical  solioolwkichinrodttoed  several  emineiit 
physiciaiis.  Of  tbe  physieiaiis  who  belonged  to  this  school,  pediaps  the 
following  were  the  most  celebrated :  Andreas,  ApoHonius  Mus,  Aristox- 
enas,  BaeeheinSi  CaWisnax,  CaliimaohDs»  BemetiiaB,  Dioaooiides  Phaoas, 
and  others. 

lY.  EmAMtftUATVB  CEpairitrrparos),*  one  of  the  most  celebrated  physi- 
cians and  anatomists  of  antiquity,  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
born  at  lulls,  in  the  island  of  Ceos.'  He  was  a  pupil  of  Chr}'sippus  of 
Cnidos,  of  Metrodorus,  and  apparently  of  Theophrastus.  Erasistratus 
flourished  from  B.C.  300  to  B.C.  260.  He  lived  for  some  time  at  the 
court  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  king  of  Syria,  where  he  acquired  great  reputa- 
tion by  discovering  the  cause  of  tlie  malady  of  Antiochus,  the  king's  eld- 
est son,  namely,  his  love  for  his  mother-in-law,  the  young  and  beautiful 
daughter  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  whom  Seleucus  had  lately  married.* 
Erasiatratas  is  said  to  have  zeoeiTed  100  talents  for  being  the  means  of 
restoring  the  young  prinoe  to  li6alth»  which  (poniosing  the  Attic  standard 
to  be  meant,  and  the  talent  to  be  equal  to  £M  l&v.)  would  amount  to 
£84,876,  one  of  the  largest  medical  ^s  on  record.  Erasistratus  after- 
ward Uved  at  Alezandrea,  then  beginning  to  be  a  celebrated  medical 
school,  and  gave  up  practice  in  his  old  age  that  he  might  pursue  his  ansp 
tomicai  studies  without  interruption.*  He  prosecuted  his  experiments 
and  researcdies  in  this  branch  of  medical  science  with  great  success,  and 
with  such  ardor  that  he  is  said  to  have  dissected  criminals  alive.'  He 
appears  to  have  died  in  Asia  Minor,  as  Suidas  mentions  that  he  was 
buried  near  Mount  Mycale,  in  Ionia.  The  exact  date  of  his  death  is  not 
known,  but  he  probably  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  as,  according  to  Euse- 
bius,  he  was  alive  B  C  25S.  He  had  numerous  pupils  and  followers,  and 
a  medical  school  bearing  his  name  continued  to  exist  at  Smyrna,  in  Ionia, 
neariy  tiU  the  time  ^  Strabo^  about  the  be^nning  of  the  Christian  era. 
He  wrote  aeveral  works  on  anatomy,  practical  medicine,  and  pharmaqr, 
of  which  only  the  titles  remain,  togc^er  with  a  great  number  of  short 
fiagments,  preserved  by  Galen,  Gelbs  Aorelianus,  and  others.  These, 
howerer,  are  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of 
his  opinions  both  as  a  physician  and  anatomist.  It  is  in  this  latter  char- 
acter that  he  is  most  celebrated,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  one  of  the  an- 
cient physicians  who  did  more  to  promote  that  branch  of  medical  science. 
He  appears,  from  a  passage  preserved  by  Galen,  to  have  been  very  near 

1  Liarit  (Buvre$  ^B^foente,  vd.  1.,  p.  68. 

>  Greenhill  ;  SriiiA,Diet,  Moir.««.«.  '  ■^"^'^ .  Strab.,x.,5, 

♦  Appian,  De  Reims  Syr.,  c.  59,  aeqq. ;  QaUnt  IH  Pranot.  ad  Epig  ,  c  6. 
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tbib  diseoTery  of  the  circuialioii  of  the  blood.  Of  his  mode  of  cure,  tbe 
tnost  remarkable  peculiarity  was  his  aversion  to  blood-letting  and  ptirga- 
tivp  medirinos :  he  seems  to  have  relied  chiefly  on  diet  and  regimen, 
bathins:,  exercise,  friction,  and  the  most  simple  articles  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  In  surgery  he  was  celebrated  for  the  invention  of  a  catheter 
that  bure  his  name,  and  was  of  the  shape  of  a  Roman  S.^ 

II.  VMPtStOl. 

I.  PMiLhiv*  (•tXuw),  of  Ooi,  was  the  reputed  fiNiii#er  of  the 'Empiric 
lect  of  physieiutt.*  TSb  was  a  pupil  oTHerophilos,  and  probably  Hved  in 
tin  third  oentmy  B.C.  He  wrotea  wovkon  .partfrf'llieHippomtiecQl- 
leetioii  directed  against  Bacdmis,  and  also  ene  on  botany,  neHher  of 
which  is  now  extant  A  paralM  has  b^een  drawn  betiween  Philinus  and 
the  late  Dr.  Hahnemann,  ih  a  dissertation  by  Brisken,  eMftlBd  **PkUim» 
tt  Hahnemannus,  seu  veteris  sectdt  Empiriedt  earn  kedknuk  §eeta  Sommopatkl 
ea  comparatio,^*  Berlin,  1834,  8vo. 

II.  Serapion  (2€pair(cw),'  a  physician  of  Alexandrea,  who  lived  in  the 
third  century  B.C.  He  so  much  extended  and  improved  the  system  of 
Philinus,  that  the  invention  of  it  is  by  some  authors  attributed  to  him. 
Serapion  wrote  against  Hippocrates  with  much  vehemence,  but  neither 
this  nor  any  one  of  his  other  works  is  now  extant.  He  is  several  times 
mentioned  and  quoted  by  Celsos,  Paulus  iEgineta,  and  Nicolaus  Myrep- 
-sns,  who  hare  preserred  some  of  his  medical  fiirmnte,  which  are  not, 
howeyer,  of  nrach  vidue.  This  Serapion  most  not  be  ooi^anded  with 
either  of  the  two  later  Arabic  physidans  of  the  same  name. 

ni.  HsBAOLiDsa  CHpaitX»(9in)t  of  Tarentmn,  liTed  prohaUy  in  flie  Ihiid 
or  second  century  B.C.  He  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Empiiid,  and 
wrote  some  works  on  Materia  Medica  which  are  Tery  frequeal^  quoted 
by  Galen,  but  of  which  only  a  few  fragments  remain.  Galen  speaks  of 
iiim  in  high  terms  of  praise,  saying  that  he  was  an  author  who  eonld  be 
entirely  depended  upon,  as  he  wrote  in  his  works  only  what  he  had  him- 
self found  from  his  own  experience  to  be  correct.*  He  was  also  one  of 
the  first  persons  who  wrote  a  commentary  on  all  the  works  in  the  Hip- 
pocratic  collection.  A  farther  account  of  his  lost  works,  and  of  his  med- 
ical opinions,  so  far  as  they  can  be  found  out,  may  be  found  in  two  essays 
hyKiihn»  inserted  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Opuscula  AcademkOf  Med- 
usa et  Fkildogica,  Iieipzig,  1827-8,  2  vols.  6to.* 


>  Greenhdl,  I.  c. 

>  GreenhiUi  Smitht  Diet.  Biogr.,  ».  v. 
*  OnaMU;  MM,  Dkf,  Biogr.t «. «. 


*»  Cramer,  Anecd.  Graec.  Paris.,  vol.  i.,  p.  395. 
*  Galent     Compo*.  Medic,  sec.  Gen.,  Iv.,  7. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

SIXTH  OR  ROMAN  FBRIOD. 
INTBODUCTOET  EBMABK8. 

I.  The  Sixth  or  BimuM  period  eitends,  as  we  have  already  lemaiked, 
from  the  fidl  of  the  Greoo-Egyptiaa  empire  (B.C.  30)  to  the  fimndatlon 
of  Coii8tantiBople( A^. 880),  and derires its  namely  enemnetaaee 
of  Rome's  beeoming  the  eentre,  not  only  of  wealth  and  power,  bat  of  ecip 
encc,  literature,  and  the  arta. 

II.  Greek  literature  now  began  rapidly  to  decline.  The  total  abaencs 
of  political  independence,  which  marked  the  rule  of  the  Caesars,  operated 
prejudicially,  of  course,  not  only  upon  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  but  upon 
literary  efforts  of  every  kind;  originality,  whether  in  the  domain  of  po- 
etry or  of  prose  composition,  became  every  day  of  rarer  occurrence,  and 
learned  and  scientific  studies  alone  were  pursued  with  any  degree  of 
spirit  and  success. 

m.  One  principal  cause  of  the  successful  cuUivation  of  these  last- 
mentioned  atiidiee  wae  tiie  establishment  at  Rome  of  pubUe  libraries,  in 
which  Angnstvs  and  se wal  of  his  soooesoote  imitated  the  eaample 
which  had  been  set  by  the  Ptolemies.  These  became  in  time  so  nnmer- 
ons,  that,  besides  many  private  ooUeetions  of  great  extent  and  vatae, 
there  were  in  Rome  twenty  open  to  tl»e  public,  and  famished,  at  the 
emperor's  expense,  with  all  that  ooold  be  leqnired  fay  such  as  had  oocfr* 
sion  to  consult  them.* 

IV.  The  emperors,  however,  did  not  content  themselves  with  accumu- 
lating these  literary  treasures ;  they  were  careful,  also,  to  form  in  the 
principal  cities  of  their  dominions  public  schools,  or,  as  we  would  term 
them,  universities,  for  the  education  of  youth.  At  Rome,  the  Capitol 
was  assigned  to  professors,  salaried  by  the  state,  for  delivering  courses 
of  instruction.  There  were  ten  for  grammar  or  philology  in  the  Greek 
and  Roman  languages  respectively ;  three  Latin  rhetoricians  and  five 
Greek ;  one  instructor  in  idiilosophy,  and  two  in  jarisprodenoe.  Similar 
establishments  existed'at  Mediolanom  {Milan},  Massilia  {Mar§eiU€$)t  and, 
aboTo  all,  at  Carliiage.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire  the  principal 
schools  of  this  kind  were  at  Athens  and  Alexandrea.  The  school  at  the 
former  place  was  particularly  devoted  to  rhetorical  studies ;  that  of  Alex- 
andrea to  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  medicine ;  for  it  must  be  remarked 
that  this  latter  city,  having  recovered  from  a  temporary  depression,  be- 
came again,  and  continued  for  several  centuries  after  the  Christian  era, 
an  important  seat  of  science  and  letters ;  boasting  such  divines  as  Cle- 
ment, Origen,  Athanasius,  and  Cyrill,  and  such  mathematicians  as  Dto- 
phantus,  Pappus,  Theon,  Proclus,  and  others.' 

V.  Antioch  and  Berytus,  also,  were  celebrated  for  their  schools,  the 
*  SehuLl^  Hist.  LU.  Gr.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  1,  seqq. ;  Moored  Lectures t       p.  66.       *  ftAMt,  U  c 
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latter  \Mfmg  beeooie,  from  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  the  principal 
lendezTOoa  of  thoae  who  were  pursuing  the  study  of  jurisprudence.  At 
Antioch  tlieTe  was  a  public  library,  placed  in  the  temple  of  Trajan,  to 
which,  according  to  Soidaa,  the  £mpeior  Jovian  aet  ^e,  by  an  impulse 
of  fanaticism. 

VI.  Before  entering  un  our  more  immediate  subject,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  situation  of  the  literary  Greeks  un- 
der the  Roman  dominion.  The  habits  and  tastes  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans were  stj  different  that  they  produced  a  feeling  of  antipathy  in  the 
two  nations.  The  Roman  w  riters,  from  prejudice  and  jealousy,  of  which 
they  were  themaelvea  perhaps  nnoooacious,  tasve  tnnamitted  to  us  a  veiy 
inooneet  pietuie  of  the  state  of  the  Greeks  duiing  the  first  centuries  of 
the  empure.  They  did  not  observe  with  attention  the  maiked  distinction 
between  the  Asintie  and  Alexandrine  Greeks  and  the  natives  of  Hellas. 
The  European  population,  pursuing  the  quiet  life  of  landed  proprietors, 
or  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  commerce  and  agricuhure,  were  considered 
by  Roman  prejudice  as  unworthy  of  notice.  The  Greek  character  was 
estimated  from  the  conduct  of  the  adventurers  who  thronged  from  the 
wealthy  and  corrupted  cities  of  the  East,  in  order  to  seek  their  fortunes 
at  Rome  ;  and  who,  from  motives  of  fashion  and  taste,  were  unduly  fe- 
vered by  the  Roman  aristocracy.* 

VII.  The  most  distinguished  of  these  Greeks  were  literary  men,  pro- 
fessors of  philosophy,  rhetoric,  grammar,  mathematics,  and  music.  Great 
numbers  were  engaged  as  private  teachers;  and  this  class  were  regarded 
with  some  respect  by  the  Roman  nobility,  from  their  intimate  connection 
wHk  their  ftmdlies.  The  great  mass  of  the  Greeks  residing  at  Rome 
vrere,  however,  employed  m  oonnectiott  with  the  publie  and  private 
amusements  of  the  capital,  and  were  found  engaged  in  every  profession^ 
ftom  the  directors  of  the  theatres  and  opera-houses  down  to  the  swind- 
lers who  lirequented  the  haunts  of  vice.  The  testimony  of  the  Latin  au- 
thors may  be  received  as  sufficiently  accurate  concerning  the  light  in 
which  the  Greeks  were  regarded  at  Rome,  and  as  a  not  incorrect  poi^ 
traiture  of  the  Greek  population  of  the  capital. 

VIII.  The  expressions  of  the  Romans,  when  speakings  of  the  Greeks, 
often  display  notliing  more  than  the  manner  in  whicli  the  proud  aristoc- 
racy of  the  empire  regarded  all  foreignei-s,  tliose  even  whom  they  admit- 
ted to  their  personal  intimacy.  The  Greeks  were  confounded  with  the 
great  body  of  strangers  from  the  Eastern  nations  in  one  general  sentence 
of  condemnation  ;  and  nt)t  unnaturally,  for  the  Greek  language  served  as 
the  ordinary  means  of  communication  w  ith  all  foreigners  from  the  East. 
The  magicians,  conjurers,  and  astrologers  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Chaldea 
were  naturally  mixed  up,  both  in  aociety  and  public  opinion,  with  the  ad- 
venturers of  Greece,  and  contributed  to  form  the  despicable  type  which 
was  uigustly  enough  transibned  fiom  the  fortune-hunters  at  Rome  to  the 
whole  Greek  nation.* 

IX.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  Greek  Hterature,  as  cultiva- 
ted  at  Rome  during  this  period,  had  no  connection  vrith  the  national  feet- 
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ings  of  the  Oreek  people.  As  fisnr  as  the  Greeks  themselves  were  con- 
cerned, learning  was  an  honorable  and  lucrative  occupation  to  its  suc- 
cessful professors ;  but  in  the  estiiuation  of  the  higlier  classes  at  Rome, 
Greek  literature  was  merely  an  ornamental  exercise  of  the  mind,  a  fash- 
ion of  the  wealthy.  This  ignorance  of  Greece  and  the  Greeks  induced 
Juvenal  to  draw  his  conclusive  proof  of  the  utter  falsity  of  the  Greek 
character,  and  of  the  fabulous  nature  of  all  Greek  history,  from  his  own 
doubts  concerning  a  fact  which  is  sTouched  by  the  testlmoiiy  of  HerQdo> 
tns  and  Thiu^dides ;  but,  as  a  retort  to  the  Oraeui  mmdax  of  the  Remaa 
satizist,  the  apter  obserratioB  of  Looiaii  may  be  dted,  that  the  Romans 
spoke  truth  only  <moe  in  their  Utos,  and  that  was  when  they  made  their 
wills.* 

X.  The  division  of  the  Greek  nation  which  occupied  the  most  impovU 
ant  social  position  in  the  empire  consisted  of  the  remains  of  the  Mace- 
donian and  Greek  colonies  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia.  These 
countries  were  filled  with  Greeks  ;  and  the  cities  of  Alexandrea  and  An- 
tioch,  the  second  and  third  in  the  empire  in  size,  population,  and  wealth, 
were  chiefly  peopled  by  Greeks.  The  influence  of  Alexandrea  alone  on 
the  Roman  empire,  and  on  European  civilization,  would  require  a  long 
treatise  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  subject.  Its  schools  of  philosophy 
produced  modtficatioos  of  Christianity  in  the  Bast.  Those  feuds  between 
the  Jews  and  Christians  which  its  municipal  disputes  tot  created  were 
Iff  its  pdweriid  influence  bequeathed  to  following  oonturies,  so  that,  in 
Western  Europe,  we  still  debase  Christianity  by  the  admixture  of  those 
prajttdioes  which  had  their  rise  in  the  ampbitfaeatre  of  Alexandrea.* 

XI.  Antioch  and  the  other  Greek  cities  of  the  East  had  preserved  their 
municipal  pciTileges;  and  the  Greek  populatimi  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Mesopotamia  remained  every  where  completely  separated  from  the  orig- 
inal inhabitants.  Their  corporate  organization  often  afforded  them  an 
opportunity  of  interfering  with  the  details  of  the  public  administration, 
and  their  bold  and  seditious  spirit  enabled  them  to  defend  their  own 
rights  and  interests.  When  the  free  population  of  the  provinces  accjuired 
the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship,  the  Greeks  of  these  countries,  who 
formed  the  majority  of  the  privileged  classes,  and  were  already  in  pos- 
session of  the  principal  share  of  the  local  administration,  becaine  soon 
possessed  of  the  whole  authority  of  the  Roman  government  They  ap- 
peared as  the  real  representatiyes  of  the  sU^  placed  the  native  popnla- 
tk>n  in  the  position  of  a  party  exduded  from  power,  and  consequently 
rendered  it  more  dissatisfied  than  formerly.  In  the  East,  therefore,  after 
the  publication  of  Caracalla's  edict,  the  Greeks  immediately  became 
again  the  dominant  people.' 

XII.  We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  literary  productions  of  this 
period  under  tlie  two  general  heads,  as  we  have  done  in  previous  in- 
stances, of  poetic  and  prose  composition. 


>  Id.  a. 
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I.  POETRY. 

I.  Daring  the  period  on  which  we  are  entering,  poetry  in  general  expe- 
rienced a  complete  decline.  Nothing  shows  more  plainly  the  bad  taste 
of  the  age  than  the  choice  of  scientific  subjects  made  by  the  poets  of  the 
time,  in  order  to  cover,  under  an  appearance  of  erudition,  their  want  of 
imagination.  Frequently,  also,  in  order  to  hide  their  own  sterility  of 
ideas,  they  appropriated  to  themselves  entire  verses  and  sentences  taken 
from  the  eailifr  poelt. 

II.  Thm  WIS  one  depHtmeot,  howerer,  in  wfaieh  tte  poets  itf  tiM 
day  employed  themaelTes  wHk  man  sw9oeBs,«8mely#  epignumiuaie  com- 
position. We  liave  given  en  historical  sketch  of  the  Grtek  Andhetogy  in 
on  earlier  part  of  the  present  Tolune ;  we  wiUnow  give  a  brief  sketch  of 
tiie  principal  ^igiammatie  poets  of  the  present  pemt 

(▲.}  EPIGRAM. 

I.  Antipatkr  (*AKriiroTf>o$),  of  Sidon,  the  author  of  several  epigrams  in 
the  Greek  Anthology,  is  commonly  supposed,  from  a  passage  in  Cicero,^ 
to  have  been  contemporary  with  Q.  Catulus,  who  was  consul  B.C.  102, 
but  in  ail  probability  he  belongs  to  a  somewhat  later  period.  Many  mi- 
nute references  are  made  to  lum  by  Meleagert  who  also  wrote  his  epitaph. 
He  liTod  to  a  veiy  advanced  age. 

II.  MsLsXesB  (Mt^UoT^f X*  a  cetobrated  writer  and  celleotor  of  epi» 
giama,  was  a  natiTe  of  Gadaxa,  in  Palestine,  and  lived  about  B.C.60,  so 
near,  in  ftet,  to  the  osrameoeenmt  of  the  present  .period,  timt  he  may, 
wiQioat  any  great  impropriety,  be  mnked  under  it.  There  are  131  of  his 
epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  written  in  a  good  Greek  style,  though 
somewhat  affected,  and  marked  by  sophistic  acumen  and  amatory  fancy.' 
They  have  been  published  separately  by  Maoso,  Jena,  1789,  Svo,  and  by 
Memeke,  Leipzig,  1811,  8vo. 

III.  Philodemus  (*xAd5i7;ios),*  of  Gadara,  an  Epicurean  philosopher  and 
epigrammatic  poet,  was  contemporary  with  Cicero,  who  makes  a  violent 
attack  upon  him,  though  without  mentioning  his  name,  as  the  abettor  of 
pgao  in  aU  his  profligacy,^  although  elsewhere*  he  speaks  in  Ugh  feims 
of  hira ;  and,  indeed,  in  the  Ibnner  passage,  while  attacking  his  character, 
he  praises  his  poetical  akUl  and  elegance,  his  knowledge  of  philoeo^, 
snd  his  general  information,  in  the  higheirt  tenns.  His  epigrams  wore 
included  in  the  Anthology  of  Philip  of  Thessalonica,  and  he  seems  to 
have  been  the  earliest  poet  who  had  a  place  in  that  collection.  The 
Greek  Anthology  contains  thirty-four  of  his  pieces,  which  are  chiefly  of  a 
light  and  erotic  character,  and  quite  bear  out  Cicero's  statements  respect- 
ing the  licentiousness  of  his  matter  and  the  elegance  of  his  manner.  Of 
his  prose  writings,  Diogenes  Laertius'  quotes  from  the  tenth  book  t^s 
T»v  ipiXo(T6<poiv  <rvyrd^fa>Sy  and  a  MS.  has  been  discovered  at  Herculaneum 
containing  a  work  by  him  on  music,  vtpl  fiowruc^s. 

»  Cic.,  De  Oral ,  iii.,  50.  a  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  «.«. 

»  BruHck^  Anal.y  vol.  i.,  p.  1,  seqq.  *  SmUh^  Diet.  Btogr.,  a. «. 

•  C<0.mKff.,SS,MV.         •/iL,ileFte.,IL,t8.         *  JNoy.  £aert.,  z.,  S. 
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IT.  Auvivt  (*AAi^f&sX*  of  Mytileiie,  the  •nthor  of  aboot  twelve  epi- 
fiBiiiB  in  the  Greek  AnthcAogy*  eone  of  which  eeem  to  point  out  the  time 
when  he  wrote.  In  the  seventh  epigmm  he  Tefem  to  the  state  of  the 
Eoman  empire,  as  embracing  almost  all  the  known  world ;  in  the  ninth 
he  speaks  of  the  lestored  and  flourishing  city  of  Troy ;  and  in  the  tenth 
he  alludes  to  an  epi^m  by  Antipater  of  Sidon.  HenoB  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  he  wrote  under  Augustus. 

V.  Crinagoras  {Kpiyay6pas),^  a  Greek  epigrammatic  poet,  a  native  of 
Mytilene,  among  the  eminent  men  of  which  he  is  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
who  speaks  of  him  as  a  contemporary.'  There  are  several  allusions  in 
his  epigrams  which  refer  to  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  on  the  autlionty 
of  which  Jacobs  believes  him  to  have  flourished  from  B.C.  31  to  A.D.  9. 
We  may  aleo  eolleet  ftmu  his  epigrams  that  he  lived  at  Rome,*  and  that 
he  was  riefaer  in  poems  than  in  worldly  goods.*  Crinagoras  often  shows 
a  trae  poetleal  spirit.  We  have  ahout  fifty  epigrams  of  his  in  the  Greek 
AnthologT. 

VI.  AimplTSB  CAMrAnrr^s),*  of  Thessalonica,  the  author  of  several 
epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  lived,  as  we  may  infer  from  some  of 
them,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Augustus  (B.C.  10  and  onward), 
and  perhaps  till  the  reign  of  Calipfula  (  A  .D.  38).  He  is  probably  the  same 
poet  who  is  called,  in  the  titles  of  several  epigrams,  "Antipater  Macedo.^* 

VII.  Phimppus  (*£At7nros-),'  of  Thcssalonica,  an  epigrammatic  poet, 
who,  besides  composing  a  large  number  of  epigrams  himself,  compiled 
one  of  the  ancient  Greek  anthologies.  The  whole  number  of  epigrams 
ascribed  to  him  in  the  Greek  Anthology  is  nearly  ninety,  but  of  these  six 
(Nos.  36-41)  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  Lueillius,  and  a  few  others  arc  man- 
ifestly borrowed  from  earlier  poets,  while  others,  again,  are  mere  imita- 
tions. They  include  nearly  all  the  diflf^nt  classes  of  subjects  treated 
of  in  Greek  epigrammatic  poetry.  Varions  allusions  in  these  epigrams 
proYO  that  he  liTcd  after  the  time  of  Augustus. 

Vm.  AiinpHfLVB  (*Aiir(i^iApf),'^  of  Byzantium,  liTed  about  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Nero,  as  appears  from  one  of  his  epigrams,  in  which  he 
mentions  the  favor  conferred  by  that  emperor  upon  the  island  of  Rhodes. 
The  number  of  his  epigrams  still  extant  is  upward  of  forty,  and  most  of 
tlwm  are  superior  in  conception  and  style  to  the  majority  of  these  com- 
positions. Reiske,  in  his  notes  on  the  Anthology  of  Pephalus,  was  led 
by  the  difference  of  style  in  some  of  the  poetns  hearin^^  the  name  of  An- 
tiphiliis  to  suppose  that  there  wore  two  or  three  poets  of  this  name,  and 
that  their  productions  were  all,  by  mistake,  ascribed  to  the  one  poet  of 
Byzantium.    But  there  is  not  sufficient  ground  for  such  an  hypothesis. 

IX.  I.uciLLius  {AovKiWios),*  a  poet  of  the  Greek  Anthology,  edited  two 
books  of  epigrams.  In  the  Anthology  124  epigrams  are  ascribed  to  him, 
but  of  these  the  Vatican  MS.  assigns  the  118th  to  Lucian,  and  the  96th 
and  IMth  to  Palladas.  This  authority,  therefore,  remoyes  the  founda- 
tion for  the  inferences  respecting  the  poet's  date,  which  Leasing  and  ^  - 

>  Jacobs^  Anth.  Gr<sc.,  xiil.,  p.  839.  >  Id.  ib.,  p.  676,  seqq.  ^  Strab,,  xiii.,  p.  617. 
^  Bp.9L  '   •  ^.  SS.  •  Jacobs,  Antk,  Grm^  sUi.,  p.  84a,Mr. 

•*  Id.».,p,m,Mtf  •  M.ift.,p.85],Mn.         ■  lit  A.,xlii.,p.914,«fm. 
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bridos  drew  from  tho  mention  of  the  physician  Magnus,  in  the  124th 
epigram.  But,  on  lUv  other  hand,  the  Vatican  MS.  assigns  to  LucilUus 
the  16th  epigram  of  Ammianus,  the  36th  ami  4 1st  of  Philip,  the  108th 
anonymous,  and  the  23d  of  Leonidas  of  Alexandrea.  From  the  last  epi- 
gram (vvhieli  is  also  fur  more  in  the  «tyle  of  Lucilhus  than  of  Leonidas) 
It  appears  that  the  poet  lived  under  Nero,  and  that  he  received  money 
firom  this  emperor.  Nearly  all  his  epigrams  are  aportiTe,  and  many  of 
them  are  aimed  sttlie  gnnmMiiBByWiiD  al  thai  tiB0 

X.  LsoKiAAt  (Anw^IuV  of  AlezaBdiea,  was  bom,  as  be  inlbniis  as, 
on  the  bonks  of  the  Nile,  whence  he  went  to  Rome,  and  there  taii|^ 
giammar  Ibr  a  long  time,  withoot  attiaoting  any  aotioe,  but  altimately 
he  became  very  popular,  and  obtained  the  patronage  of  the  imperial  fam- 
ily. His  epigrams  show  that  he  flourished  under  Nero,  and  probably 
down  to  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  In  the  Anthology,  forty-three  epigrams 
are  aserihcd  to  him  ;  but  sonic  of  these  belong  to  Lconidas  of  Tarentum, 
who  appears  to  have  lived  in  tlu'  time  of  Pyrrhus.  Several  of  his  epi- 
grams are  marked  by  the  petty  conceit  of  having  an  equal  number  of  let- 
ters in  each  distich  ;  these  are  called  ia6\{fn<(>a  iiriypdnfiara.  Consult  Mei- 
neke,  **Prolusio  ad  ulriusqxu  LeonitUz  carminot"  Iieipzig,  1791. 

XL  AmttAsus  {*Afifu<u>65)f^  a  Greek  epigrammatist,  bat  probably  a  Ro- 
man by  birth.  The  Greek  Anthology  oootaias  twenty-soTon  epigrams  by 
him,  to  which  mnst  be  added  another  contained  in  the  Vatican  MS.,  and 
another  which  is  placed  among  the  anonymous  epigrams,  but  whidi  some 
MSS.  assign  to  Ammianus.  They  are  ail  of  a  facetious  character.  He 
was  contemporary  with  the  epigrammatist  Lncillius,  who  lived  under 
Nero.  We  find  also  from  some  of  bis  epigrams  that  he  was  contempo- 
rar>  w  ith  the  sopliist  Antonius  Polemo^  who  iioanshed  under  Trajan  and 
Hadrian. 

XII.  Mesomedes  (Mfcofi^his),  a  lyric  and  epigrammatic  poet  under 
Hadrian  and  the  Antonines.  He  was  a  native  of  Crete,  and  a  freedman 
of  Hadrian,  whose  favorite,  Antinous,  he  celebrated  in  a  poem.'  A*  sal- 
ary which  he  had  received  from  Hadrian  was  diminished  by  Antoninus 
Pins.^  Three  poems  of  his  are  preserred  in  the  Anthology,  one  of  which 
is  a  short  hymn  to  Nemesis.  This  hjmn  was  published  for  the  fint  time, 
with  the  ancient  musical  notes,  by  Fell,  at  the  end  of  his  editwn  of  Ara- 
ttts,  Qzfordt  1678,  8to  ;  afterward  by  Burette,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
Memtrirea  ie  VAeademie  des  Inter,  et  Belles  Lutnti  by  Brunck,  in  his  An-  * 
oUcia^  vol.  ii.,  p.  292 ;  by  Sncdorl^  *^Ih  hymrds  veienm  Gracomm,**  Haf> 
niec,  1786, 8vo;  and  by  BeUermann,  along  with  those  <tf  Dionyaius,  Ber- 
lin, 1840. 

XIII.  Nestor  (N€'<rra»p),*  of  Laranda,  in  Lycia,  according  to  Suidas ;  in 
Lycaonia,  according  to  Strabo  and  Stephanus  Byzantinus.  He  lived  in 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Severus,  between  A.D.  194  and  211.  Four 
fragments  of  his  writings  are  inserted  in  the  Anthology."  The  fourth  of 
t^se  has  point,  and  rebukes  men  for  attempting  poetry  who  are  un- 
sBnied  in  the  art.  He  is  mentioned  by  Suidas  as  an  epic  poet  also.  We 

»  /oeoto,  JmOA  Gr<ec.,  p.  WS,  seq.       »  Id.  ib.,  xl,  p.  312,  teqq.       *  Suid.,  ».  v. 
«GiyMrt.,lJtf.f«iff,7.      •Mn,iMe«.Aa«r.,«.v.     •  V«l.  UL,  p.  5«,  ad.  JMt. 
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infer  from  Stephanos  Byzantinus  that  he  wrote  a  poem  called  'AA«(ay 
iptias,  "  On  the  Deeds  of  Alexander,"  to  which  Suidas  probably  refers. 
This  last-mentioned  writer  also  informs  us  that  Nestor  composed  an  Il- 
iad, omitting  in  each  book  the  letter  mdicating  its  number,  as,  in  the  hrst 
book,  the  letter  a,  in  the  second  the  letter  fi,  and  so  on  with  the  rest 
tbrougfa  the  nrlMle  tweaty^four  books.  TbA  epiftet  applied  to  such  sin- 
golar  prodaetMBB  i»  Af nrcr/pdftftaros,  this  being  called  an  *Ltejb  ktaroypdf^ 
imrof*  He  wrote  abo  a  peem  entitled 

XIV.  SnATo  (SHpdtrwr),  of  Savdis,  an  epigrammatic  poet,  and  the  com- 
piler of  an  anthiAogy,  composed  of  epigrams  from  the  earlier  anthologies 
of  Meleager  and  Philip  (to  whidi  we  have  referred  in  another  part  of 
this  work),  and  from  other  80urces»  and  some  from  the  pen  of  Strato 
himself.  The  whole  number  of  poems  in  the  collection  is  258,  of  which 
ninrty-eight  are  by  Strato.  Some  of  the  epigrams  of  Strato  are  elegant 
and  clever,  but  nottiing  can  redeem  the  disgrace  attaching  to  tlie  moral 
character  of  his  compilation.* 

XV.  DiOGENK«  L\KRTIU8  {Aioy^yrts  6  Aa^pnos  or  Aacfnie^,  sometimes 
also  written  Aatprios  AtoytyTjs),  to  whom  we  shall  presently  come  in  our 
account  of  the  prose  writers  of  this  period,  was  also  a  writer  of  epigrams. 
Many  of  these  are  interspersed  in  his  biographies.  They  were  collected 
together  in  a  separate  work,  and  divided  into  seToral  books.  The  ooUeo- 
tion  bore  the  title  of  w4tttitTp9$.  The  remains  which  we  haTO  at  the 
present  day  are  below  mediocrity,  and  not  only  insipid,  bat  generally  de- 
ihsient  in  good  taste. 

(B.)  DIDACTIC  POETRY. 

•  The  most  worthy  of  notice  among  the  didactic  poets  of  this  period  are 
DioNYsiut,  sumamed  Ftriigius  (4  nc^nryvr^sX  Ofpianus,  and  MAacaUiUS 

Sidetes. 

I.  DioNYsius  (AiOK^ioj),*  surnamed  PenegeUsy  from  his  being  tlie  au- 
thor of  a  TtprfrYnffts  7^$,  in  hexameter  verse,  and  still  extant.  Re- 
specting his  age  and  country  the  most  different  opinions  have  been  enter* 
tainedf  though  all  erities  aire  agreed  in  placing  him  after  the  Christiaa 
era,  or  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperocs,  as  mast,  indeed,  be  necee- 
sarily  inferred  firom  passages  of  the  Pentg$9k  itself;  socfa  as  866^ 
where  the  author  speaks  of  his  llMHrr««,  that  ia,  his  sovereigns,  which  only 
apply  to  the  emperors.  But  the  question  which  emperor  or  emperors 
Dionysius  there  aUudes  to  has  been  answered  in  the  most  different  ways. 
Some  writers  have  placed  him  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  others  in  that 
of  Nero,  and  others,  again,  under  Marcus  Aurehus  and  L.  Verus,  or  under 
Septimius  Severus  and  his  sons.  Eustathius,  his  commentator,  was  him- 
self in  doubt  about  the  age  of  his  author.  But  these  uncertainties  have 
been  removed  by  Bernhardy,  one  of  the  most  recent  editors  of  Dionysius, 
who  has  made  it  highly  probable,  partly  from  the  names  of  countries  and 
nations  mentioned  in  the  Perugetist  partly  from  the  mention  of  the  Huns 
in  730,  and  partly  from  the  general  cbaiaeter  of  the  poem,  that  its  an* 
tfaor  nmst  haTO  lired  either  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third,  or  in  the  begin- 

&  JteaK        &me.t  vol.  111.,  p.  6B,  »eqq.  *  BmUk,  Diet,  Bhgr^  *. 
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ning  of  the  fourth  century  of  our  era.  Eustathius'  and  the  scholiast' 
expressly  call  him  a  native  of  Africa.  Suidas  infers,  without  much  foun- 
dation for  it,  that  he  was  born  at  Byzantium. 

The  I'criegcsis  of  Dionysius  contains  a  description  of  the  whole  earth, 
so  far  as  it  was  known  in  his  time,  in  hexameter  verse,  and  the  author 
appears  chiefly  to  follow  the  views  of  Eratosthenes.  It  is  writtem  in  a 
terae  sttd  neat  style,  and  eq}ojed  a  higli  degiee  of  popularity  ia  ancient 
times,  88  we  may  infer  from  the  foot  that  two  tiaaalatiDn»  orpaiaiihiaaes 
of  it  were  made  by  Romans,  one  Iqr  RvAis  Festns  ATieaus,  and  the  other 
l>y  the  grammarian  Priscian.  Eastathina  wrote  a  yeiy  Tslnable  eom- 
mentaiy  open  it,  whidi  is  still  extant,  and  we  farther  possess  a  Greek 
paraphrase  and  seholia.  Besides  the  Periegesis,  Eostathtus  states  that 
other  woiIqb  also  were  attributed  to  Dionysios,  namely,  Ai0!iffd»  ipritHHli 
mmI  0mMfucdt  the  latter  term  meaning  the  same  as  AtMmvmieL 

TI10  lint  edlUoa  of  Pvkgettt  appeand  at  Fterara,  151t,  4lo,  with  a  Latin  transla- 
tion. Aldus  Manatius  next  brought  out  an  edition  of  it,  Venire,  1513,  8vo,  tO)?ether  with 
Piudar,  CallinuicliaB,  and  Lycophron.  U.  Stephens  incorporated  it  in  his  "  PoeUe  Prin- 
€if€»  Henki  Oormsnu,"  Paris,  ldd6,  foU  Ono  ofthA  moat  wnAil  anong  tte  mbaaqnant 
adillaoa  ia  that  of  ThwaUea,  Oxitord,  1407,  Sro,  with  tha  eoounoatary  of  Saaiatliiiia,  the 
Greek  srholia,  and  paraphrase.  It  is  also  printed  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Hudson's 
Geogr.  Minor.,  Oxford,  1712,  8vo,  from  which  it  was  reprinted  separately,  Oxford,  1710, 
and  1717,  8vo ;  edited  also  by  Fassow,  Leipzig,  1835,  ISmo.  Bat  all  the  previous  odi* 
ciona  an  aniMNraaded  hy  that  of  Bonihaidy,  La^ialc,  ISM,  Bvo,  whtah  tonn  vol.  I.  of  a 

contemplated  collection  of  the  minor  Greek  geographers.  It  is  T^frffiyastud  \fj  a  THiy 
excellent  and  learned  dissertation,  and  the  ancient  commentators. 

II.  OpHAinrs  fOmrMB^f).'  Under  this  name  there  are  extant  two  Greek 
hexameter  porais,  one  on  firiiing,  entitled  'AXiei^n/vct,  and  the  other  on 
hunting,  KvyriyfTiKd ;  as  also  a  prose  paraphrase  of  a  third  poem  on  hawlc- 
ing,  'l^fVTiKd.  These  were,  till  toward  the  end  of  the  last  century,  uni- 
versally attributed  to  the  same  person ;  an  opinion  which  not  only  made 
it  impossible  to  reconcile  with  each  other  all  the  passages  relative  to  Op- 
pian  that  are  to  be  found  in  ancient  writers,  but  also  rendered  contradic- 
tory the  evidence  derived  from  the  perusal  of  the  poeias  themselves.  At 
length,  in  the  year  1776, 1.  6.  Schneider,  in  his  first  edition  of  tiioae  po- 
ems, threw  oat  the  oM^jeotare  that  they  were  not  written  by  the  same 
individual,  but  bytwo  persoas  of  the  saoie  name,  wbo  have  been*ooii> 
atantly  oonlomided  together ;  an  hjrpothesis  wliieh,  if  not  absolutely  fine 
ftom  olgeetions,  certainly  removes  so  many  diffiouHies,  and,  moreover, 
afibrds  so  convenient  a  mode  of  introducing  various  faets  and  remaiks* 
which  would  Otherwise  be  inconsistent  and  contradiotoiy,  that  it  will  here 
be  adopted. 

The  writer  of  the  Halieutica'^  is  said  by  probably  all  authorities  to 
have  been  born  in  Oilicia,  though  they  are  not  so  well  agreed  dis  to  the 
name  of  his  native  city.  Suidas  says  Corycus,  and  this  appears  to  be 
confirmed  by  Oppian  himself*  Respecting  his  date  there  has  been  equal 
difference  of  opinion.  Athcnaeus  says  that  he  lived  shortly  before  his 
own  time,  which  will  make  him  to  have  flourished  about  A.D.  180.  The 

»  Ad.  V.  7.  a  A(L  v.  8. 

*  OnenhiU;  Smithy  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  *  CpP  t        ^-t  ^»  '^f> 
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^*  Halieutica''  consists  of  about  3500  hexameters,  divided  into  five  books, 
of  which  the  first  two  treat  of  the  natural  history  of  fishes,  and  the  othei 
three  of  the  art  of  fishing.  The  author  displays  in  parts  considerable  zo 
ological  knowledge,  but  inserts  also  several  fables  and  absurdities.  In 
this  respect,  hofweTer,  he  was  not  more  credulous  than  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  many  of  his  stories  are  copied  by  ^lian  and  other  writ- 
ers. Among  the  .xoologioal  points  in  the  poem  that  aro  moat  worthy  of 
notice,  we  may  mention  the  following.  He  mentions  (1, 817,  »eqq.)  the 
atoiy  of  the  remora  oi:  sucker  (^cm^)  being  able  to  atop  a  ship  when  un- 
der full  sail  by  sticking  to  the  keel ;  he  was  aware  of  the  peculiarity  of 
the  cancellus  or  hermit-crab  {KopKtyds),  which  is  provided  with  no  shell  of 
its  own,  but  seizes  upon  the  first  empty  one  it  can  find  (i.,  320,  sef/q.) ;  he 
gives  a  beautiful  and  correct  description  of  the  nautilus  (i.,  338,  scqq.)\ 
he  notices  the  numbness  caused  by  the  touch  of  the  torpedo  (vapKTj),  and 
the  black  fluid  emitted  by  the  sepia  or  cuttle-fish,  by  means  of  which  it 
escapes  its  pursuers  (iii.,  156,  seqq.) :  he  several  times  mentions  the  dol- 
phin; calls  it,  for  its  swiftness  and  beauty,  the  king  among  fishes;  and 
relates  an  anecdote,  similar  to  those  mentioned  by  Pliny,  of  its  attach- 
ment to  a  fittle  boy. 

In  point  of  style  and  language,  as  well  as  poetical  embellislmient,  the 
**BdimHeti**  is  so  much  superior  to  the  **  Cynegetiea,^  that  Schneider 
(as  we  hav^e  seen)  considers  this  fact  to  fomish  the  strongest  proof  in 
&Tor  of  his  hypothesis;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
praise  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  Oppian,  in  a  poetical  point  of  view, 
should  be  considered  as  referring  to  this  poem  only.  A  parai^urase  of 
the  "  Halieutica''  in  Greek  prose,  bearing  the  name  of  Euteenius,  is  still 
in  existence  in  several  European  libraries,  but  has  never  been  published. 

The  author  of  the  "  Cynegetica'  was  a  native  of  Apamea  or  Pella,  in 
Syria,  as  he  himself  plainly  tells  us.^  The  puem  is  addressed  to  Cara- 
calla,  probably  after  he  had  been  associated  with  his  father  in  the  empire, 
A.D.  198,  and  before  the  death  of  the  latter,  A.D.  211.  The  CyneffcH- 
ca"  consist  of  about  2100  hexameters,  divided  into  four  books.  The  last 
of  these  is  imperfect,  and  perhaps  a  filUi  book  may  also  hare  been  lost, 
as  the  anonymous  author  of  tiie  nib  of  Oppian  says  the  poem  consisted 
of  that  nnmber  of  books,  though  Suidas  mentions  qb3j  four.  The  (bllow- 
ing  «Mdogical  points  mentioned  in  the  poem  «re  peifaaps  the  most  inter- 
estiBg.  He  says  ezpressfy  that  the  tusks  of  the  elephant  are  not  teeth, 
but  horns  (ii.,  491) ;  that  the  bear  brings  ibrth  her  cubs  half  formed,  and 
licks  them  into  shape  (iii.,  169) ;  he  gives  a  very  spirited  description  of 
the  giraffe  (iii.,  461),  the  exactness  of  which  is  in  some  points  remark- 
able. That  the  animal  must  have  been  seen  alive  by  Oppian  is  evident 
from  his  remark  on  the  brilliancy  of  the  eyes,  and  the  halting  motion  of 
the  hinder  limbs.  In  style,  language,  and  poetical  merit,  the  "  Cyncgetir 
tiC  is  far  inferior  to  the  "  Halieutica.^ 

With  respect  to  the  poem  on  hawking,  'l^6im<f<£,  if  it  is  to  be  attribu- 
ted to  either  of  the  Oppians,  it  probably  belongs  to  the  younger;  but 
Schneider  considers  that  it  is  more  probably  the  work  of  Dionysius.  The 
^  Opp.f  Cyncget.y  ii.,  126, 9eqq.  *  Greenhill,  I.  c 
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poem  itself,  which  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  five  books,  is  no  longer 
extant,  !)ut  there  is  a  (ireek  prose  paraphrase  of  three  books  by  Eutecnius. 

The  Haheuttca  and  Cjfmegettai  are  usually  pubiiabed  together.  Tbe  earlteat  etU- 
tloD  of  both  poMoa  ta  tlw  AIdiiie»yeniee,  1517,  8to,  coniaiBiof  the  Omk  last,  with  the 
Latin  translation  of  the  HaHetUica^  by  Lipptoa.  The  most  complete  edition  that  ha« 
hitherto  been  puhlished  is  that  by  Schneider,  Strashurg,  1776,  8vo,  Greek  and  Latin, 
with  copious  and  learned  notes,  containing  also  the  Greek  paraphrase  of  the  'I^cvrucd. 
The  •dilor  pwMtehcd  mm  aMMmnl  mCw  moA  rtiwiritoiia  te  his  AmOtetm  CnOoa, 
Fhmklbrt,  1777, 8vo.  Thto  adittoa  waa  eaaented  when  Schnrtrter  waa  a  young  mail,  in 
conjunction  with  Drunck,  who  assisted  him  in  the  Cynegetica ;  and  accordingly  it  ex- 
hibits many  bold  correctiona  of  the  text,  which  he  withdrew  in  his  second  edition,  pab- 
llsbed  ill  1813,  Leipzig,  8vo.  Thia  edition  ia  nnAniahed,  and  eontaina  only  tha  Greeh 
text  of  the  two  paooM,  PelllN'a  Latin  tranatation  of  thb  QyatfuCiba,  aone  ahoit  notea  ra> 
lating  to  thf  text,  and  a  preface  in  which  Schneider  repeats  his  conviction  that  the 
UtUitMtuM  and  Cynegetica  were  written  by  two  different  peraona,  and  repliea  to  the  ob- 
jaetlona  of  Belln  da  Ballu.  The  lateat  edition  of  the  two  poema  la  that  paUlahod  in  Di- 
dot'a  BMiotktett  €hmeay  together  with  Nicander,  Maredloa  Sldetea,  Ac.,  edited  by  F.  S. 
LehrH,  with  a  preface  hy  K  Lehrs,  who  completed  the  work  after  his  brother's  eaily 
deatli.  It  contains  the  Creek  text  with  a  Latin  prose  translation,  and  alao  the  Greek 
paraphraae  of  the  JiwrutS,  with  a  Latin  Toraion.  The  aeholla  on  the  two  poema  wen 
pnblished  in  a  separate  T<rtume  of  the  BibtbUktea  Orwca  (Paria,  1610),  along  with  thooe 
on  Theocritus  and  Nicander,  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Bussemaker. 

The  HtUieutica  were  published  separately  by  Junta,  Florence,  1515,  8vo  (a  book  valu- 
able not  only  fbr  ita  raijty,  bat  alao  ibr  the  eorreetneaa  of  the  text),  and  by  nantin,  on- 
dar  the  editorial  care  ofRitterahuaiaa,  Leyden,  1507,  five.  The  oarlieat  edition  of  the 
Greek  text  of  the  Cynegetica,  apart  from  the  Halirutica,  appeared  in  1549,  4to,  Paris,  ap. 
Vaacoaanum.  It  waa  also  publiahe^  by  fielin  de  Ballu,  Strashurg,  17b6|  Greek  and  Let- 
tn,  with  learned  notea,  too  often  deflBanmd  by  peraonal  eentronray  with  8Aneldar« 
The  editor  intended  to  publlah  the  SalumtkA  in  a  aeetMid  rclvaua,  but  of  thia  only  ibr^ 
pages  were  printed,  which  are  rarely  to  be  met  with. 

III.  MARCBLLua  SiDBTBs  {MdpKfWos  2iHnis),^  a  native  of  Side,  in  Pam- 
phylia,  was  born  toward  the  end  of  the  first  century  after  Christ,  and 
lived  in  the  reigns  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius,  A  D.  117-161.  He 
wrote  a  long  medical  poem  in  Greek  hexameters,  consisting  of  forty-two 
books,  which  was  held  in  such  estimation  that  it  was  ordered  by  the  em- 
perors to  be  placed  in  the  public  libraries  at  Rome.  Of  this  work  only 
two  fragments  remain,  one  Ilcp^  AuKovdponrov^  "  De  Lycanthropia,'"  and  the 
Other  'laTpudt  wffi,  ixBvtty, De  remediis  ex  piMcilnu,**  Of  these  the  former 
IB  preBerved  (but  in  prose)  by  Aetias,*  and  is  carious  and  intensting. 
The  aeeond  (ragment  is  less  interesting,  and  oonsisls  of  101  Tenes.  It 
was  fiist  pnblisbed  in  a  separate  fonn,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  MoreU, 
Paris,  1691»8to.  The  latest  edition  is  that  contained  in  Didol^iiAUioifte- 
M  CfrtKo,  with  Nicander,  Oppian,  dec.,  edited  by  Lehrs,  Paris,  184ft,  8¥0. 

In  connection  with  didactic  poetry,  the  subject  of  FatU  natnraUj  pie- 
sents  itself.  Tliis  whole  subject,  however,  has  been  discussed  in  an  ear- 
lier part  of  the  present  volume,  where  a  sketch  is  also  given  of  BabriuSt 
the  most  distinguished  writer  of  fable  during  the  period  under  review. 
We  will  therefore  pass  to  epic  poetry. 

*  Oreenhill;  Smith,  Diet.  Bingr.,  s.  v. 

>  AMUf  U.,  S,  11,  p.  SM.  Compare  PauL  Mgm^  iiL,  16 ;  A4am»,  od  loc 
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(c.)  srto  rOSTET. 

QuiNTas  Smtbnjeus  ( Kdbn-os  2nvpy«uos)y^  eunUBOldy  ctiled  Quintus 
Calabbe,  from  the  ciroumstanoe  Uiat  the  first  copy  through  which  hit 
poem  became  known  wag  found  in  a  convent  at  Otranto,  in  Calabria, 
was  the  author  of  a  poem  in  fourteen  books,  entitled  ra  fxf6"  "o^rjpoi/,  or 
rapa\fiir6tJL(ya  'Ofi-nptu.  Scarcely  any  thing  is  known  of  his  personal  his- 
tory ;  but  from  the  metrical  and  poetic  charaeteristies  of  his  porui,  as 
compared  with  the  school  of  Nonnus,  it  appears  most  probable  tliat  he 
lived  toward  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  or  about  the 
close  of  the  present  period.  From  a  passage  in  his  poem  (xii.,  308-313), 
it  wonld  seem  that  eren  in  early  life  he  made  trial  of  his  poetic  powers, 
whfle  engaged  in  tending  sheep  near  a  temple  of  Diana,  in  the  territoiy 
of  Smyrna.  The  matteia  treated  of  in  hia  poem  aie  the  eyents  of  the 
Trojan  war,  from  the  death  of  Hect«ir  to  the  letom  of  the  Greeks.  It 
begins  rather  abruptly  with  a  description  of  the  grief  and  consternation 
at  the  deatti  of  Hector  which  reigned  among  the  Tkojans,  and  then  intro- 
diices  Penthesilea,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  who  comes  to  their  aid.  In 
the  second  book  we  have  the  arrival,  exploits,  and  death  of  Moranon;  in 
the  third  thr  death  of  Achilles.  The  fourth  and  fifth  books  describe  the 
funeral  games  in  honor  of  Achilles,  the  contest  about  his  arms,  and  the 
death  of  Ajax.  In  the  sixth  book  Neoptolemus  is  sent  for  by  the  Greeks, 
and  Eurypylus  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  Trojans.  The  seventh  and  eighth 
books  describe  the  arrival  and  exploits  of  Neoptolemus;  the  ninth  con- 
tains the  exploits  of  Deiphobus,  and  the  sending  for  Philoctetes  by  the 
Greeks.  The  tenth,  the  death  of  Paris  and  the  suicide  of  OBnone,  who 
hadrellisedtohealhim.  The  eleventh  book  narrates  the  last  vnsaceess- 
ful  attempt  of  the  (Greeks  to  carry  Ilium  by  storm ;  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth describe  the  capture  of  the  calty  by  means  of  the  wooden  horse ; 
the  fourteenth,  the  rejoicing  of  the  Greeks,  the  reconciliation  of  Menelaus 
and  Helen,  the  sacrifice  of  Poljrzena  at  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  the  embark- 
ation of  the  Greeks,  the  scattering  of  their  ships,  and  the  death  of  the 
Oilean  Ajax.* 

In  phraseology,  similes,  and  other  technicalities,  Quintus  closely  copied 
Homer.  The  materials  for  his  poem  he  found  in  the  works  of  the  earlier 
poets  of  the  epic  cycle  But  not  a  single  poetical  idea  of  liis  own  seems 
ever  to  have  in-spircd  him.  He  was  incapable  of  understiinding  or  appro- 
priating any  thing  except  the  majestic  tlow  of  tlic  language  of  the  ancient 
epos.  His  g(xis  anil  heroes  are  alike  devoid  of  character ;  every  thing  like 
pathos  or  moral  interest  was  quite  beyond  his  powers.  Of  similes  (not 
Tery  original  in  their  character)  he  makes  copious  use.  With  respect  to 
chronology,  his  poem  is  as  punctual  as  a  diwy.  But  his  style  is  clear, 
and  marked,  on  the  whole,  by  purity  and  good  taste,  without  aay  bombast 
or  ezaggeratioa.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  work  of  Quintus 
Smymeus  is  nothing  more  than  an  amplification  or  remodelling  of  the 
poems  of  Arctinus  and  Lesches.  It  is  clear  that  he  had  access  to  the 
same  sources  as  Virgil,  though  there  is  nothing  from  which  it  would  ap* 
A  SmUk,  Diet,  Bkgr,, «.  v.  *  AL,  I.  «> 
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pear  that  he  had  the  Roman  poet  before  his  eyes.  He  appears,  howerer, 
to  have  made  diligent  oae  of  ApoUonitta. 

Th«  lint  ediUon  of  Qalntu  «ru  pnMlahed  by  AUm  MuiiitittB,  in  1S04  or  1508»  fhm 

B  Tery  ftulty  MS.  Rhodomannos,  who  spent  thirty  years  upon  the  correction  and  ex- 
planation of  the  text  of  Quintus,  published  an  improved  edition  in  1604.  The  standard 
fldittttD,  however,  for  a  long  time,  waa  that  of  Tycbaen,  Strasburg,  1807,  8vo,  founded 
on  a  collation  of  an  the  extant  1188.  Reoentty,  «n  edition  of  Quintaa  haa  appeared  in 
Didot'«  Biblirytheca  Gratca,  Paris,  1840,  by  Lehrs,  along  with  Hesiod,  Apollonius,  &c.  * 
The  text  of  this  edition  is  very  much  improTed.  The  latest  and  best  edition^  bowever, 
In  Ikac  oTXtfebly,  Leipzig,  1850,  Svo. 

II.  PBOSB. 

The  prose  writeia  of  this  period  ate  nomeroiia,  and  m^r  be  classified 
as  Ibilows:  1.  IfitlorMfw.  %.  BkUwkUmt  9iBA  sifldtU.  8.  Writeis  of 
«wrA*  tfftetiUm.  4.  GrssuMrum*  and  heamgnq^t,  5.  i^ltZoMppiterr.  6. 
JfartesisKrisiw.   7.  Qt^imphtr^.  8.  MtdkalwrUtn* 

(A.)  UISTOBI  A.NS. 

I.  Castor  (Kicrrwp),^  either  a  native  of  Rhodes,  of  Massilia,  or  of  Gala- 
tia,  was  a  contemporary  of  (^icero  and  Julius  Caesar,  and  received  the 
surname  of  *iAopti^«oy,  on  account  of  his  partiaUty  toward  the  Romans. 
He  wrote,  according:  to  Suidas,  1.  *Ayaypa<p^  r&y  ^aKaa<roKpar'r]cr6jn-(aVy  in 
two  hi)uks.  2.  XpoviKo.  ayvo-nnaray  referred  to  also  by  Apollodorus.  3. 
Iltpi  KmxdfnttiiTciVy  ill  nine  hooks.  4.  Tl^pX  -reiOovs,  in  two  books.  5.  Uepl 
rod  NtlKou.  6.  T^x*^  f>7]Topiicfi,  of  wliich  a  portion  is  still  extant,  and 
printed  in  Walz's  Rhetort*  Graci  (iii.,  p.  712,  *eqq.).  To  these  productions 
Clinton*  adds  a  graat  ehnmcdogieal  woik  (X^micd  or  xpotfoXoyla),  in  six 
JxMks,  which  is  xeferred  to  sevend  times  by  Eusebins,  though  it  is  not 
certain  whether  this  is  not  the  same  woik  as  the  XpmA  iymluuera  men- 
tioned aboTC.  He  is  fteqnently  referred  to  as  an  anthorily  in  histoiieal 
matters,  thongh  no  strictly  historical  wdk  is  specified,  so  tiiat  those  ref^ 
ersaoes  may  aUode  to  any  of  the  abOTC-mentioned  works.  Neither  is  it 
icnown  where  he  showed  his  partiality  for  the  Romans,  though  it  may 
have  been  in  a  work  mentioned  by  Plutarch,'  in  which  he  compared  the 
institutions  of  the  Romans  with  those  of  Pythagoras.  Miiller,  however, 
refers  it  to  his  conduct  in  the  Mithradatic  war  of  Pompey.  None  of  his 
works  arc  extant,  except  some  fragments,  collected  by  C.  Miiller,  at  the 
end  of  Herodotus,  in  Didot's  Bibl.  Grceca,  Paris,  1844. 

II.  Theophanes  (Qeoi{)<Lv7}s)*  of  Mytilcne,  in  Lesbos,  a  learned  Greek, 
and  one  of  the  most  mtmiate  friends  of  Pompey,'  who  presented  to  hm^ 
the  Roman  franchise  in  the  presence  of  his  army,  after  a  speech  in  which 
he  eulogised  his  merits.  He  came  to  Rome  with  Pompey,  and,  on  the 
breaking  oat  of  the  civil  war«  he  accompanied  his  patron  to  Greece. 
After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  he  fled  with  Pompey  from  Greece,  and  it 
was  owing  to  his  adyice  that  the  latter  went  to  EgyfA.*  After  the  death 

>  Smithy  Diet.  Biogr.y  s.  v.  *  Foft.  HelLy  iii.,  p  .540. 

*  QMMf.  Rom.,  10,  70.  *  StuA,  JMef.  Biogr.,  ju  «. 
Compare  Ctex  ,  Bell.  C«».,liL,t8;  Mfc,  Xlil.,  p.ei7{  Ofo;,       fldJiC,  U, 4,1% It 

•  PM.t  Fomp,,  76, 78. 
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flf  Ilia  pitm,  Theqiluaies  todk  reftige  in  Italy,  and  waft  pardoned  by  C«- 
aar.  He  wrote  tiie  hiatoiy  of  Poinpey*s  eampaigna,  in  which  he  repre- 
aented  the  e^^loita  of  hia  hero  in  the  moat  fiivorable  light,  and  did  not 
heaHate,  aa  Plntarah  more  than  hinta,  to  invent  a  fidae  tale  for  the  pur- 
poae  of  injuring  the  reputation  of  an  enemy  of  the  Pompeian  family.  He 
waa  still  alive  in  B.C.  44,  as  we  see  from  one  of  Cicero^s  letters,*  and 
may  therefore,  without  any  impropriety,  be  ranked,  like  Castor,  under 
the  present  period.    His  work  is  lost. 

HI.  TixAOENEs  {Tifiay^rns)*  a  rhetorician  and  historian,  was  a  native 
of  Alexandrea,  whence  he  was  carried  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  B.C.  55, 
where  he  was  first  employed  as  a  slave  in  menial  offices  ;  hut  beini,'  liber- 
ated by  Fautttus  Sulla,  the  son  of  the  dictator,  he  opened  a  school  of 
rhetoric,  in  wiiich  he  taught  with  great  anecesa.  The  Emperor  Augustus 
indneedhim  to  write  a  hiatoiy  of  his  expioita;  but,  faavinf  offimded  the 
monaroh  by  aarcaatic  romarin  npon  hia  ihmily,  he  waa  foibidden  the  paK 
aoe ;  wherenpoa  he  boned  laa  hiatorioal  woria,  gave  ap  hia  ihetorieal 
aehool,  and  retired  to  the  honae  of  hia  friend  Aainioa  PoUio,  at  Tusenlnm. 
Afior  he  had  diseontinned  writing  a  long  while,  he  reaomed  hia  pen,  and 
ooD^poaed  aewal  historical  works,  upon  which  his  fame  was  founded. 
He  afterward  went  to  the  East,  and  died  at  Dabanum,  in  Mesopotamia. 
The  works  of  Timagenes  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers  are,  1.  Tltpl- 
irAoi/s,  from  which  Strabo,  on  one  occa.sion,  is  supposed  to  quote.  2.  riepl 
/ScuriAeW,  which  appears  to  have  contained  a  history  of  Alexander  the 
Great  and  his  successors.  3.  A  work  on  the  Gauls.  All  his  works  are 
lost. 

IV.  Jnx  ('I^^as),'  king  of  Mauritania,  son  of  Juba,  king  of  Numidia, 
was  a  mere  eWUI  at  hia  father's  death,  was  carried  a  prisoner  to  Rome 
by  CaBaar,  and  compelled  to  gtaoe  the  conqueror*8  trimnph.*  He  waa 
brought  up  in  Ita^,  where  he  reoeiyed  an  ezoeUent  edneation,  and  ap- 
plied himatif  with  aodi  diligeaee  to  atudy  that  he  tnrned  out  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  the  day.  After  the  death  of  Antony,  B.C.  80,  An- 
gnatoa  conferred  on  Juba  his  paternal  kingdom  of  Numidia,  and  at  the 
aame  time  gave  him  in  marriage  Cleopatra,  otherwise  called  Selene,  the 
dan^ter  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  *  At  a  subsequent  period  (B.C.^5), 
Augustus  gave  him  Mauritania  in  exchange  for  Numidia,  which  was  re- 
'  duced  to  a  Roman  province.  He  continued  to  reign  in  Mauritania  till 
his  death,  which  happened  about  A.D.  19.  He  was  beloved  by  his  sub- 
jects, among  whom  he  endeavored  to  introduce  the  elements  of  Greek 
and  Roman  civilization.  Juba  wrote  a  great  number  of  works  in  almost 
every  branch  of  literature.  They  are  aU  lost,  with  the  exception  <^  a  ^w 
fragments.  They  appear  to  ha^e  been  all  written  in  Greek.  The  most 
important  of  them  were,  1.  A  Hutory  of  Africa  (Aifiwcd),  in  whfeh  he  made 
aae  of  Panic  anthoritiea.  %,  Oh  the  AityrUoM  (n«pl  *KmfSmif\  in  two 
booka,  in  which  he  followed  tiie  antfaority  of  Beroaoa.  8.  A  Fkttory  of 
Arabia^  which  he  addreaaed  to  C.  Caesar,  the  grandson  of  Augustus,  when 
that  prince  was  about  to  prnreed  on  bis  expedition  to  the  Ea.st,  B  C  1. 

4  AA  Att^  XT.,  19.  *  amUk,  DicL  Bifgr., «. «.  *  /4.t» 
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It  appears  to  have  conteiiied  a  general  description  of  the  country,  and  ml 
that  was  then  known  concprninfj:  its  geography,  natural  productions,  &c. 
It  is  cited  by  Pliny*  as  the  most  trustworthy  account  of  those  regions 
which  was  known  to  him.  4.  A  Roman  History  ('Pw^alfd?  'l<rropla),  cited 
repeatedly  by  Stephanus  Byzantinus.  Numerous  statements  quoted  by 
Plutarch  from  Juba,  without  mentioning  any  particular  work,  but  relating 
to  the  early  history  and  antiquities  of  Rome,  are  evidently  derived  from 
this  treatise.  6.  Bwrpucii  'hrropUu*  A  geneial  treatise  cm  all  matters 
oooneoted  with  tiie  stage,  of  wluditiie  finsth  book  related  to  musical  in- 
stnmieBts  in  partieular.  It  was  a  Toliuunoiis  woik,  as  the  seTeateenth 
book  is  mentioned  bjPhotiiis.  6.  Ifayi  y»Mri|tt  or  Ilyt  OtypdfWf  seems 
to  have  been  a  general  histoiy  of  painting.  He  wrote,  also,  two  botan- 
ical treatises,  and  a  graamiatical  work.  The  few  fragments  of  bis  his- 
torieal  works  still  extant  are  ooUeoted  in  C.  Miiller^  Fn^gm,  Huim, 
Grac.j  vol.  iii.,  p.  465,  seqq. 

V.  DioDORus  (AiSBoepos)'  sumamed  Siculus,  or  the  Sicilian,  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Caesar  and  Augustus.  He  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Agyri- 
um,  in  Sicily,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Latin  language, 
through  the  great  intercourse  betM'een  the  Romans  and  Sicilians.  In  or- 
der to  collect  materials  for  his  history,  he  travelled  over  a  great  part  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  lived  a  long  time  at  Rome.  He  spent  altogether 
thirty  years  upon  his  work.  It  was  entitled  BifiKiaHiai  laro/Mdi,  7%c  JSs- 
torieal  Library,  and  was  a  nniversal  histoiy,  .embracing  the  pcinod  from 
the  earliest  mythical  ages  down  to  the  beghming  irf"  Omar's  Gallic  wars» 
The  time  at  which  lie  wrote  his  history  may  be  deteimined  pretty  aeeii- 
rately  from  internal  evidence :  he  not  only  mentions  Caesar's  invasion  of 
Britain,  and  his  crossing  the  Rhine,  but  also  his  death  and  apotheosis ; 
he  farther  states  that  he  was  in  Egypt  in  01. 190,  that  is,  B.C.  20  ;  and 
Scaliger  has  made  it  highly  probable  that  Diodorus  wrote  his  work  after 
the  year  B.C.  8,  when  Augustus  corrected  the  calendar  and  introduced 
the  intercalation  every  fourth  year. 

The  work  of  Diodorus  consisted  of  forty  books.  It  was  divided,  as  he 
himself  informs  us,  into  three  great  sections.  The  first  section,  which 
consisted  of  the  first  six  books,  contained  the  history  of  the  mythical 
times  previous  to  the  TVoJan  war.  The  Memd  Meeium,  which  consisted 
of  deven  books,  contained  the  history  from  the  Trqjae  war  down  to  the* 
death  of  Alexander  the  Ghreat.  The  third  uetian,  which  contained  the 
remaining  twenty-three  books,  treated  of  the  history  fiom  the  deajli  of 
Alexander  down  to  the  beginning  of  Casar*s  Gallic  wars.  Of  this  work 
only  the  following  portions  are  extant  entire.  The  first  five  books,  con- 
taining the  early  history  of  the  Eastern  nations,  the  Egyptians,  Ethiopi- 
ans, and  Greeks ;  and  from  book  eleven  to  book  twenty,  containing  the 
history  from  the  second  Persian  war,  B.C.  480,  down  to  B.C.  302.  Of 
the  remaining  portions  there  are  extant  a  number  of  fragments  and  the 
Excerpta,  which  are  preserved  partly  in  Pliotius,*  and  partly  in  the  Ec- 
logiC  made  at  tlic  command  of  Constantino  Porphyrogenitus. 

»  H.  N.f  vi.,  26,  28,  30 ;  xii.,  31.  >  Athen.,  iv.,  p.  175^. 

»  amok,  DieL  Biogr., «. «.  4  sm.  Cod.,  244. 
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The  work  of  Diodorus  is  constructed  upon  the  plan  of  annals,  and  the 

erents  of  each  year  are  placed  by  the  side  of  one  another  without  any 
internal  connection.  In  composing  his  Bibhotheca,  Diodorus  made  use, 
independent  of  his  own  observations,  of  all  sources  which  were  accessi- 
ble to  him ;  and  had  he  exercised  any  criticism  or  judgment,  or,  rather, 
had  he  possessed  any  critical  powers,  his  work  might  have  been  of  in- 
calculable value  to  the  student  of  history.  But  Diodorus  did  nothing  but 
collect  that  which  he  found  in  his  different  authorities :  he  thus  jumbled 
together  iusUnryr,  mythus,  and  ikstion ;  he  ireqaently  mSamideiBtood  w  mu- 
taaledhis  antiioiitiestaad  notaeldcai  eontradicta  in  one  paaaage  what  be 
haa  atated  in  anocher.  The  abeenoe  of  criticiam  ia  manifeat  throughont 
the  work,  wfaksh  ia,  in  fi^t,  devoid  of  all  the  higher  reqniritea  of  a  hiatoiy. 
But,  notwithstandiog  aU  theae  drawbaeka,  the  extant  portion  of  thia  great 
eompilation  is  to  us  of  the  highest  importance,  on  account  of  the  great 
maaa  of  materials  which  are  there  collected  from  a  number  of  writers 
whose  works  have  perished.  Diodorus  frequently  mentions  his  author- 
ities, and  in  most  cases  he  has  undoubtedly  preserved  the  substance  of 
his  predecessors.  His  style  is,  on  the  whole,  clear  and  lucid,  but  not  al- 
ways equal,  which  may  be  owing  to  the  different  character  of  the  works 
which  he  used  or  abridged.  His  diction  holds  the  middle  place  between 
the  refined  Attic  and  the  vulgar  Greek  which  was  spoken  in  his  time. 

Tlie  work  of  Diodorus  was  first  published  iu  Latin  translations  of  separate  parts,  un- 
til ObMpsns  pubUalMd  Che  Greek  text  of  booke  etzteen  to  twenty,  Bairie,  1989, 4to,  Whteb 

Wtslbllowcd  by  H.  Stephens' edition  of  books  one  to  five,  and  eleven  to  twenty,  with  the 
excerpta  of  Photius,  Paris,  1559,  fol.  The  next  important  edition  is  that  of  Rhodomannus, 
Hanover,  1604,  fol.,  containing  a  Latin  translation.  The  great  edition  of  Wesseling,  witb 
■a  extenslTe  and  very  Yaloeble  coaunentary,  as  well  as  the  Sdogm  of  Constantino  Per- 
phyrogenitus,  as  flir  as  they  were  then  known,  ap])eared  at  Amsterdam,  1746, 2  vols,  fot 
This  edition  was  reprinted,  with  Bome  additions,  Diponf  (Deuxponts),  1793,  Ac,  in  11 
vols.  6vo.  An  excellent  edition  was  published  by  L.  Dindorf,  Leipzig,  1628,  6  vols.  8vo 
Hie  new  fragmente  dieeorered  and  poDUabed  by  If  at  were  edited,  with  many  improre- 
ments,  in  a  separate  vohiino,  by  Dindorf,  in  the  same  year.  The  latest  edition  of  Diodoraa 
is  that  by  C.  Miiller,  in  Didot's  Bibl.  Gr«<*rt,  with  all  the  fVagments  inserted  in  their  proper 
places,  S  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1842-44.  Some  of  the  editions  contain  sixty-five  Latin  letters 
attribtttedtoDlodonw.  TheyhadbeenflratpabUdiedin  ttaUaBfinPiatroCarrera'aAle- 
riaiitCafaiia,  1639,  fol.,  and  were  then  printed  in  a  Latin  version,  by  Preiger,  in  Burmann's 
Thesaurus  Antiq.  Sicil.,  vol.  x.,  and  in  the  old  edition  of  Fabricius,  Btbl.  Gr.,  vol.  xiv.,  p. 
220,  seqq.  The  Greek  original  of  these  letters  has,  however,  never  been  seen  by  any  one, 
and  tlMf*  ean  be  Uttia  dooltt  that  they  are  a  Ibrgefj,  nada  alter  tba  revival  of  lettera. 

71.  BioNTsiua  (AMt^Mf )  ^  of  HalieamaBSUfl,  a  oetebrated  writer,  not 
only  in  Aetorie  and  critieiain,  bat  alao  in  luatoiy.  He  waa  bom,  accord- 
Sng  to  the  calculationa  of  Dodwell,  between  B.C.  TB  and  64.  Strabo*  calla 

htm  his  own  contemporary.  His  death  took  place  aoon  after  B.C.  7,  the 
year  in  which  he  completed  and  published  his  great  work  on  the  histoiy 
of  Rome.  Reapecting  his  parents  and  education  we  know  nothing,  nor 
any  thing  about  his  position  in  his  native  place  before  he  emigrated  to 
Rome,  though  some  have  inferred,  from  his  work  on  rhetoric,  that  he  en- 
joyed a  preat  reputation  at  Halicamassus.  All  that  we  know  for  ci  rtain  is 
the  inrorniation  which  he  himself  gives  us  in  the  introduction  to  his  history 
of  Rome  (i  ,  7),  and  a  few  more  particulars  which  we  may  glean  from  his 
1  Smitkf  ihct.  Biogr.,  t.  v.  *  iStrab.f  xiv.,  p.  650. 
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otiier  works.  According  to  his  own  account,  he  went  to  Italy  immediate- 
ly after  the  termination  of  the  civil  wars,  about  B.C.  29.  Henceforth  he 
remained  at  lioinc,  and  the  twenty-two  years  vvliich  loUoweU  his  arrival 
at  that  capital  were  nianily  spent  by  hiiu  in  making  himself  acquainted 
with  the  Latin  language  and  literature,  and  in  collecting  materials  for  his 
great  work  on  Roman  history.  We  may  assume  that,  like  other  rhetori- 
cians of  the  time,  he  had  commenced  his  career  as  a  teacher  of  thetmie 
at  Halicarnassus,  and  his  works  bear  strong  evideviee  oC  bis  haTing  been 
similarty  occupied  at  Rome.  There  he  Uved  on  teims  of  finendship  with 
maqy  distinguished  men,  such  as  Q.  JESius  Tubero,  and  the  xfaetorician 
Cscflins ;  and  it  is  not  inoprobable  that  he  may  have  reoeiyed  the  Romas 
franchise,  but  his  Roman  name  is  not  mentioned  any  where. 

All  the  works  of  Dionysius,  some  of  which  are  completely  lost,  must  be 
divided  into  two  classes.  The  first  contains  his  rhetorical  and  critical 
treatises,  ail  of  wliich  probably  belong  to  an  earlier  period  of  his  life  (per- 
haps to  the  tirst  years  of  his  residence  at  Rome),  than  his  historical  works, 
which  constitute  the  second  class.  We  will  consider  merely  his  historical 
works  at  the  present  time,  reserving  an  account  of  his  other  productions 
for  the  head  of  Rhetoricians  and  Sophists. 

Historical  Works  of  Dionytiu*, — ^In  this  class  of  compositions,  to  wliich 
Dionysius  appean  to  have  devoted  his  later  years,  he  was  less  suoeessfttl 
than  in  his  critical  and  riietorical  essays,  inasmiieh  as  we  eYery  where 
find  the  ifaetorieian  gaining  the  ascendency  over  the  historiaQ.  The  fc^ 
lowing  historieal  works  of  his  are  known :  1.  Xjp^  or  JCpomud*  This 
work,  which  is  lost,  probably  contained  chronological  investigationst 
though  not  concerning  Roman  history  2.  'Pw/tcuk^  *Apxato\oylay  which 
Photius^  styles  'laroptKol  \6yoi.  This  is  the  great  historical  work  of 
Dionysius.  It  consisted  of  twenty  books,  and  contained  the  history  of 
Rome  from  the  earliest  or  mythical  times  down  to  the  year  B.C.  2G4,  iu 
which  the  history  of  Polybius  begins  with  the  Punic  wars.  The  first  nine 
books  alone  are  complete ;  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  we  have  the  great- 
er part;  and  of  the  remaining  nine  we  i>osscss  nothing  but  fra<j:inents 
and  extracts,  which  were  contained  in  the  collections  made  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Emperor  Constanline  Porphyrogenitus,  and  were  first  pub- 
lished by  Mai,  from  a  MS.  in  the  libraiy  at  Milan  (1816, 4to),  and  reprint- 
ed at  Frankfort,  1817,  8to. 

Dionysius  treated  the  eari^  history  of  Rome  with  great  minuteness. 
The  eleven  books  extant  do  not  cany  the  histovy  beyond  B.C.  441,  so 
that  the  eleventh  book  breaks  off  very  soon  after  the  deoemviral  legiaia- 
tion.  This  pecoliar  minnteness  in  the  early  history,  however,  was,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  consequence  of  the  object  he  had  proposed  to  himself, 
and  which,  as  he  himself  states,  was  to  remove  the  erroneous  notions 
which  the  Greeks  entertained  with  regard  to  Rome's  greatness.  Diony- 
sius had  no  clear  notions  of  the  early  constitution  of  Rome,  and  was  led 
astray  by  the  nature  of  the  institutions  which  he  saw  in  his  own  day  ;  and 
he  tlius  makes  innumerable  mistakes  in  treating  of  the  history  of  the  con- 
stitution.   He  introduces  numeirous  speeches  in  his  work,  which,  though 

1  Pkot.,  mi,  Cod.t  UxxiT. 
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written  with  artistic  skill,  nevertheless  show  that  Dionysius  was  a  rhet- 
orician, not  an  historian,  and  still  less  a  stalesnian.  Still,  however,  his 
work  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  student  ot  Roman  history, 
since  he  discusses  carefully  every  thing  relating  to  the  religion,  laws,  and 
private  life  of  the  Romans.  His  style  is  very  good,  and,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, his  language  may  be  called  perfectly  pure.' 

The  lint  eonptotft  adltioD  of  Iht  'Ap/xoMkrfU  and  the  rlielorical  works  tof«QMr  to 
that  of  Sjiburp.  rrnnkfort,  158f5,  2  vols,  fol.,  reprinted  at  Lcipj.io;,  ifiOl,  2  voIm.  fnl.  An- 
other reprint,  with  the  introduction  of  a  few  alterations,  was  edited  by  Hudson,  Oxford, 
1704, 2  vols,  fol.,  whioh,  boweYer,  is  a  very  iuferior  perforniance.  A  aew  and  mach  im- 
proTMl  adltimi,  dMmgh  with  many  had  and  afhttnur  «modaii«iM»  was  imfaUahad  hy 
Seiske,  Leipalf,  1774,  Meqq.^  in  6  vols.  8vo,  the  last  of  which  was  edited  by  Morus. 

VII.  NicoL.U-8  Damascknus  (NifcdAaos  AofiaaK-nvSs)*  a  celebrated  Greek 
polyhistor,  who  lived  in  the  tmie  of  Herod  the  Great  and  the  Emperor 
Augustus,  with  both  of  whom  he  was  connected  by  intimate  friendship. 
He  was,  as  his  name  indicates,  a  native  of  Damascus,  and  his  parents 
were  distinguished  no  less  for  their  personal  character  than  for  their 
wealth,  bis  father  Antipater  having  been  a  highly  esteemed  orator,  and 
not  cmlj  InTested  wtfh  the  highest  magistracies  in  his  natlYe  place,  hut 
also  employed  on  soTeral  embassies.  Nicolans  showed  great  talents, 
even  before  he  attained  the  age  of  jmberty,  and  gained  al  this  time  the 
reputation  of  being  the  most  accomidished  among  the  yooths  of  his  age. 
At  that  early  age,  he  composed  tragedies  and  comedies,  which  mot  with 
general  applause.  But  he  soon  abandoned  these  poetical  pursuits,  and 
devoted  himself  to  rhetoric,  music,  mathematics,  and  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle.  Herod  carried  on  his  philosophical  studies  in  common  with 
Nicolaus,  and  the  amicable  relation  between  the  two  men  was  strength- 
ened by  these  common  pursuits.  In  a  conversation  with  Herod,  Nicolaus 
once  directed  his  attention  to  the  advantages  which  a  prince  might  derive 
from  history,  and  the  king,  w  ho  was  struck  by  the  truth  of  the  observa- 
tion, entreated  Nicolaus  to  write  a  history.  The  latter  complied  with  the 
request,  and  compiled  a  most  Toluminous  work  en  ancient  Idstorj.  In 
B.C.  18,  when  Herod  went  to  Rome  to  pay  Angnstns  a  Tisit,  he  took 
Nioolaus  with  him.  On  this  occasion,  Nicolans  made  Angnstns  a  present 
of  the  finest  fhiit  of  the  pabn-tree,  which  Angnstns  henceforth  called 
NieoUdf  a  name  by  which  that  fhiit  was  known  down  to  the  Middle  Ages. 
Niookius  rose  so  high  in  the  fsTor  of  Augustus,  that  he  was,  on  molb  than 
one  occasion,  of  great  service  to  Herod  when  the  emperor  was  incensed 
against  the  latter.  On  the  death  of  Herod,  Archelaus  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Nicolaus.  We  have  no  account 
of  what  became  of  Nicolaus  after  this  event,  and  how  long  he  survived  it. 

Nicolaus  w  rote  a  large  number  of  works,  of  which  the  most  important 
were,  1.  A  Life  of  Himself,  of  which  a  considerable  portion  is  still  extant. 
2.  A  Universal  Hulory,  already  referred  to,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and 
ibrty-four  books,  of  whicfa  wo  have  only  a  few  fragments.  As  far  as  we 
can  judge  from  these  remains,  it  treated  chiefly  of  the  history  of  the  As^ 
atic  natioBs.  .It  appears,  howeTor,  to  haye  been  a  hnxried  compilation, 
in  which  Nicolaus,  without  exercising  any  criticism,  jnecnporated  what- 
•Mttfte.  •  Mr;  M(*,INM.Bta•r.,«.l^ 
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ever  he  found  written  by  earlier  historians.  3.  A  Life  of  Aufrustus,  from 
whicii  we  have  some  extracts,  made  by  command  of  (vonstaiuine  Porphy- 
ro^icnitUH.  Thfsf  exccrpta  show  that  the  author  was  not  iinioh  concerned 
about  accuracy,  and  that  the  biography  was  more  of  a  eulogy-  than  a  his- 
toiy.  4.  A  Life  of  Herod,  6.  'Hdcov  xapa£6i(t>i'  awaywyrij  that  is,  a  collec- 
tion ofsiiigiilareiutoiiisamcmg  the  Taiioiuittti^  Stobmai 
has  inesenred  many  passages  fipom  it.  He  also  wrote  commentanes  on 
Aristotle  and  other  philosophical  works,  and  was  the  author  of  several 
tragedies  and  oooiedies.  Stobvns  has  preserred  a  fiagment  of  one  of  his 
comedies,  extending  to  forty-ibor  lines. 

The  hent  and  moHt  complete  edition  of  the  fragments  of  Nicolaus,  befbrc  that  of  Mai- 
ler, with  Latin  trantilations  by  ValeHius  and  Grotius,  is  that  of  Oreili,  Leipzig,  1804,  8to. 
It  contaiDa,  also,  a  good  disseruitioa  on  the  life  and  writings  of  the  author,  by  the  Abb^ 
Scvin,  whieh  originally  a|»pMrad  in  tht  Uimaim  4e  VAem/L  de»  huar^,^  Ac,  toL  tI.,  |i. 
4^C).  srqq.  In  1811,  Orolli  published  a  supplement  to  his  edition,  which  contains  notes  and 
emendations  by  Coraes,  Creuzer,  Schweigbacuser,  and  others.  ^  The  most  complete  col- 
lection  of  the  remains  is  that  of  C.  Miiller,  in  his  FragmaOa  HiMtoricorum  Gr<Bcorum,  in 
Didot'i  BMiBtkteti  Ormca,  ▼uLilL,  p. »«, stn, 

Vm.  Mbhmoh  (M^puwrV  a  native  probably  of  Heradea  Pontica.  He 
wrote  a  large  work  on  the  history  of  that  city,  especially  of  the  tyrants 

under  whose  power  Heraclea  had  at  various  times  follen.  Our  knowledge 
of  this  work  is  derived  from  Photius.  Of  how  many  books  it  consisted 
we  do  not  know.  Photius  had  road  from  the  ninth  to  the  sixteenth  in- 
chiaive,  of  which  portion  he  has  made  a  tolerably  copious  abstract.  The 
first  eight  books  lie  had  not  read,  and  he  speaks  of  other  books  after  the 
sixteenth.  The  ninth  book  begins  with  an  account  of  the  tyrant  Clear- 
chus,  the  disciple  of  Plato  and  Isocrates.  The  last  event  mentioned  in 
the  sixteenth  book  was  the  death  of  Brithagoras,  who  was  sent  by  the 
Heraeleans  as  ambassador  to  Julius  Cesar,  after  the  latter  had  obtained 
the  supreme  power.  From  this  Vosshis  supposes  that  the  woik  was  writ- 
ten about  the  time  of  Augustus ;  in  the  judgment  of  Oreili,  not  later  than 
the  time  of  Hadrian  or  the  Antonines.  It  is,  of  course,  hnpossihle  to  iiz 
the  dale  with  any  precision,  as  we  do  not  know  at  an  down  to  what  time 
the  entire  work  was  carried.  The  style  of  Itfemnon,  according  to  Pho- 
tius, was  clear  and  simple,  and  the  words  were  well  chosen.  The  e»- 
eerpta  of  Photius,  however,  contain  numerous  examples  of  rare  and  poetic- 
al expressions,  as  well  as  a  few  which  indicate  the  decline  of  the  Greek 
language.  These  ezcerpta  were  first  published  separately,  together  with 
the  remains  of  Ctesias  and  Agatharchides,  by  H.  Stephens,  Paris,  1557. 
The  best  edition  now  is  that  of  Oreili,  Leipzig,  1816,  8vo,  containing,  to- 
gether with  the  remains  of  Memnon,  a  few  fragments  of  other  writers  on 
Heraclea.  They  are  also  given  by  C.  Miiller,  in  his  Fragm.  Hist.  Grac.^ 
¥0L  iii.,  p.  525,  seqq. 

IX.  PamphIla  (na/4^£\i|V  a  female  historian  of  considerable  reputation, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  Aeoording  to  Soidas,  she  was  an  Epi- 
daurian ;  but  Photius  describes  her  as  an  Egyptian,  by  birth  or  descent 
These  two  statements,  however,  may  be  reconciled  by  supposing  that  she 
was  a  native  of  Epidaurus,  and  that  her  femily  came  from  Egypt  She 
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velated  in  the  prefkce  to  her  work,  for  an  account  of  which  we  are  in> 
debted  to  Photiua,  that,  doring  the  thirteen  years  she  had  lived  with  her 
hnaband,  fVom  whom  die  was  never  absent  for  a  single  hour,  she  was 
C<mstantly  at  work  upon  her  book,  and  that  she  diligently  wrote  down 
whatever  she  heard  from  her  husband,  and  from  the  many  other  learned 
men  who  frequented  their  house,  as  well  as  whatever  slic  herself  read  in 
books.  Hence  we  can  account  for  the  statement  of  Suidas,  that  some 
authorities  ascribed  her  work  to  her  husband.  'J'he  principal  work  of 
Paniphila  is  cited  by  various  nanu  s,  but  its  full  and  correct  title  seems  to 
have  been  the  one  preserved  by  Photius,  namely,  avfifilKTw  iarooiKuttf 
^otiyrjfMTwy  \6yoi.  This  title  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  its 
contents,  which  are  still  farther  characterized  by  Photius.  The  work  was 
not  arranged  according  to  subjects,  or  according  to  any  settled  plan,  bat 
it  was  more  like  a  commonplace  book,  in  which  each  piece  of  information 
was  set  down  as  it  fell  under  the  notice  of  the  writer,  who  stated  that  she 
believed  this  variety  would  give  greater  pleasure  to  the  reader.  Phoiius 
considered  the  work  as  one  of  great  use,  and  supplying  important  informa- 
ti<m  on  many  points  of  history  and  literature.  The  estimation  in  whtdi 
it  was  held  in  antiquity  is  shown,  not  only  by  the  judgment  of  Photius, 
but  also  by  the  references  to  it  in  the  works  of  Aulus  Gellius  and  Dio^rmes 
Lagrtius,  who  appear  to  have  availed  themselves  of  it  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Modern  scholar.s  are  best  acquainted  with  the  name  of  Paniphila, 
from  a  statement  in  her  work,  preserved  by  Aulus  (iellius,^  by  which  is 
ascertained  the  birth-year  of  Hellanicus,  Herodotus,  and  Thucydides  re- 
spectively, though  this  account,  which  is  received  by  most  scholars,  is,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  rejected  by  Kruger,  in  bis  Hfe  of  Thucydides,  on 
account  of  the  little  confidence  wiiicfa,  according  to  him,  can  be  placed  in 
Famphila's  authority. 

The  history  of  Pamphila  vras  divided  into  many  books.  Photius  speaks 
of  only  eight,  but  Suidas  says  that  it  consisted  of  thirty-three.  The  lat- 
ter must  be  correct,  since  we  find  Aulus  Gellius*  quoting  the  eleventh 
and  twenty-ninth,  and  Diogenes  Laertius'  the  twenty-fifth  and  thirty- 
second.  Perhaps  no  more  than  eight  books  were  extant  in  the  time  of 
Photius.  Besides  the  historical  work  just  mentioned,  Pamphila  wrote 
several  other  works,  the  titles  of  which  are  given  by  Suidas.  1.  An  Epit- 
ome of  Ctesias,  in  three  books.  2.  Epi(o\nes  of  histories  and  of  other 
works,  iirirofjML  iffropuiy  rc  koX  irtfmy  fiifi/dw,  3.  Hspi  afufntr^TtTiiffwy,  4. 
Tlfpl  k<f>poZiffl(ay. 

The  flragments  of  the  works  of  Pamphila  are  collected  by  Miiller,  ia  bia  FragTnenta 
KaL  €hrmc^  vol.  ilL,  p.  MO,  Mfy. 

X.  Josaravs,  Flavius  (pxdfim  'IiStfiriissV  the  celebrated  Jewish  histo- 
rian, son  of  Matthias,  is  well  known  not  only  as  a  writer,  but  also  as  a 
warrior  and  statesman.  He  is  himself  our  main  atithority  for  the  events 
of  his  life,  a  circumstanoe  obvionsly  not  without  its  drawbacks,  espe- 
cially as  he  is  by  no  means  averse  to  self-laudation.  He  was  bom  at 
Jerusalem,  in  A.D.  37,  the  first  ycnr  of  Caligula's  reign,  and  the  fourth 

»  AtiL  GeU.,  XT.,  23,  «  W,  ib. 
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after  our  Lord's  ascension.  On  his  mother's  side  he  Mas  tiescended 
from  the  Asmoncan  princes,  while  from  his  father  he  inherited  the  priest- 
ly office.  He  enjoyed  an  excellent  education,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
six  went  to  Rome  to  plead  the  cause  of  some  Jewish  priests,  wiiom  Felix, 
the  procurator  of  Judaa,  had  sent  thither  as  prisoners.  After  a  narrow 
eseape  from  death  by  shipwreck,  he  safely  landed  at  Pnteoli  and,  being 
Introdneed  to  Poppsa,  he  not  oi^y  effected  the  release  of  his  friends*  bat 
leceiTed  great  presents  from  the  empress.'  On  his  retom  to  Jerusalem 
he  found  his  ooontrymen  eagerly  bent  on  a  revolt  from  Rome,  from  which 
he  used  his  best  endeavors  to  dissuade  them,  but,  failing  in  this,  he  pro- 
fessed to  enter  into  the  popular  designs.  He  was  chosen  one  of  the  gen» 
erals  of  the  Jews,  and  was  sent  to  manage  affairs  in  Cialikc.'  When 
Vespasian  and  his  army  entrred  Galilee,  Josephus  threw  himself  into 
Jotapata,  which  he  defended  for  forty-seven  days.  When  the  place  was 
taken,  the  life  of  Josephus  was  spared  hy  Vespasian,  through  the  inter- 
cession of  I'itus.  Josephus  thereupon  assumed  the  character  of  a  proph- 
et, and  predicted  that  the  empire  should  one  day  be  his  and  his  son's.' 
Vespasian  treated  him  with  respect,  but  did  not  rdease  him  from  captivity 
tin  he  was  proclaimed  emperor,*  nearly  three  years  aflerwaid  (A.D.  70>. 
Joeephns  was  present  with  Titus  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  afterward 
aooompanied  him  to  Rome.  He  received  the  freedom  of  the  <Sity  from 
Vespasian,  who  assigned  him  as  a  residence  a  house  formerly  oocupiell  tiy 
himself,  and  treated  him  honorably  to  the  end  of  his  reign.  The  same 
Tor  was  extended  to  him  by  Titus  and  Domitian.  He  assumed  the  name 
of  Flavius  as  a  dependent  of  the  Flavian  family.  His  time  at  Rome  ap- 
pears to  have  been  employed  mainly  in  the  composition  of  his  works. 

The  date  of  his  death  can  not  be  fixed  with  accuracy,  but  we  know* 
that  he  survived  Agrippa  11.,  who  died  in  A.D.  97,  so  that  his  own  decease 
may  probably  have  taken  place  about  A.D.  100.  His  first  wife,  whom  he 
took  at  Vespasian's  desire,  was  a  captive ;  his  marriage  with  her,  there- 
fore, since  he  was  a  priest,  was  contrary  to  the  Jewish  law,  according  to 
his  own  statement  ;*  and  his  language^  may  imply  that,  when  he  was  re- 
leased from  his  bonds,  and  had  accompanied  Vespasian  to  Alezandrea» 
he  divorced  her.  At  Alezandrea  he  took  a  second  wife,  whom  he  also 
divorced,  from  dislike  to  her  character,  after  she  had  borne  him  three 
sons,  one  of  whom,  Hyreanus,  was  still  alive  when  he  wrote  his  life. 
His  third  wife  was  a  Jewess  of  Cyprus,  of  noble  family,  by  whom  be  had 
two  sons,  Justus  and  Simonides,  sumamed  Agrippa.* 

With  respect  to  thr  cliaracter  of  Josephus,  we  have  already  noticed 
his  tendency  to  self  lamiation,  so  that  he  himself  is  by  no  means  free 
from  the  vanity  which  he  charges  upon  Apion.  Again,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  court  he  paid  to  the  notorious  Agrippa  II.,  his  profane  flattery  of  the 
FUvian  family,  "  so  gross  (to  use  the  words  of  Fuller)  that  it  seems  not 
lunned  with  a  pencil,  but  daubed  with, a  trowel,''*  is  another  obvious  and 

'  ^i^  t  3  »  Ibid^  4,  Mff.;  Bell.  Jud.,  ii.,  20,  9«t, 

•  Ftf.,  74,  tefq,;  B*U.  Jud.,  iii.,  7,  seq.;  tL,  6,  &c.  *  Bell.  Jud.,  iv.,ia 

•  nr.,  05.        •  Ant.,  m.,  12,  *  a.         ■>  vu.,  7i.        •  ibUL,  ?«. 
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Mii  intioduotioii  to  tbe  sweets  of  court  favor,  must  bsve  brought  more 
lieme  to  him  the  lesson  he  might  have  learned,  at  aB  events,  from  $kB 
fTW'ftpi*  of  Herod  the  Great  and  others — that  adherence  to  the  Roman 
cause  was  the  path  to  worldly  distinction.  And  the  awe  with  which  the 
greatness  and  power  of  Rome  inspired  him  lay  always  like  a  spell  upon 
his  mind,  and  stifled  his  patriotism.  He  felt  pride,  indeed,  in  the  aiitiqui- 
ty  of  his  nation  and  in  its  ancient  glories,  as  is  clear  from  what  are  com- 
monly called  his  books  against  Apion ;  neither  do  we  find  in  him  any 
want  of  sympathy  with  his  country's  misfortunes.  But  the  fault  of  Jose- 
phus  was  that  (as  patriots  never  do)  he  despaired  of  his  countiy.  Again, 
luddiog,  in  the  nain,  tlie  abetrMt  doctrines  of  a  phariaee,  but  with  the 
inrinciples  and  temper  of  an  Herodian,  he  strove  to  aeeommodate  hia  re- 
ligion to  heathen  taatea  and  pr^udioee,  and  thia  by  aetnal  onuaaionB,  no 
lean  than  a  lationaUatie  ayatem  of  modificatioou  Thua  he  speaks  of 
Moses  and  his  law  in  a  tone  which  might  be  adopted  by  any  disbeliever 
in  his  divine  legation.  He  says  that  Abraham  went  into  Egypt,  intend- 
ing to  adopt  the  Egyptian  views  of  religion,  should  he  find  them  better 
than  his  own.  He  intimates  a  doubt  of  there  having  been  any  miracle  in 
the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea.  Numerous  other  instances  of  a  simUar  nar 
ture  our  limits  forbid  us  to  specify. 

The  celebrated  passage  in  which  mention  is  made  by  him  of  the  found- 
er of  our  religion  is  now  generally  regarded  as  an  interpolation.* 

The  writings  of  Josephus  have  always  been  regarded,  aild  with  justice, 
as  indispensable  for  the  theological  student.  For  the  determination  of 
various  readings,  both  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament  and  in 
tiie  Septuagint  version,  they  are  by  no  meana  without  their  value.  Bnt 
thek  ehief  use  eonsiata  in  audi  pointa  as  their  teatiiaony  Co  the  atrfldng 
AdfiDment  of  our  Savior'a  prophecies,  their  confirmation  of  the  canon, 
fycta,  and  statements  of  Scripture,  and  the  obvious  collateral  aid  which 
they  supply  for  its  elucidation.  The  charaeter  of  a  fiiithful  historian  is 
claimed  by  Josephus  for  himself,  and  has  been  pretty  generally  acknowl- 
edged, though,  from  what  has  been  said  of  his  anxiety  to  conciliate  his 
heathen  readers,  it  can  not  be  admitted  without  some  drawbacks.  The 
language  of  Josephus  is  remarkably  pure,  though  we  meet  occasionally 
with  unclassical,  or,  at  least,  unusual  expressions  and  constructions,  in 
some  of  which  instances,  however,  the  readings  are  doubtful.  The  speech- 
es which  he  introduces  have  much  spirit  and  vigor ;  and  there  is  a  graph- 
ic Uveliness  in  hia  descriptions  which  carries  our  feelings  along  with  it, 
and  Ailly  justifies  the  title  of  the  Ortei  Livy  applied  to  biro  by  St.  Jerome.* 

The  works  of  Joaephoa  are  aa  follows:  1.  TAe  Bittory  of  ike  Jewuh 
War  (n^  TSir  ImMcw  I  IvMk^t  l09tfim$  wt§A  iA^«wt),  in  seven 

books.  Josephna  teUa  ua  fhat  he  wrote  it  first  in  hia  own  language,  and 
then  transhited  it  into  Greek,  finr  tim  inlbnnation  of  European  readers.* 
The  Hebrew  copy  is  no  longer  extant.  The  Greek  was  published  about 
A.D.  75,  under  the  patronage  and  with  the  especial  recommendation  of 

»  Prpmm.  ad  9^  -M,,  1. 
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Titw.  It  was  admitted  into  the  Pslatiiie  library,  and  its  author  was 
honored  with  a  statue  at  Rome.   It  commenceB  with  the  capture  of  Je> 

Tasalem  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  in  B.C.  170,  runs  rapidly  over  the 
events  before  Josephus's  own  time,  and  then  gives  a  detailed  account  of 
the  fatal  war  with  Rome.  2.  The  Jewish  Antiquities  {'lovlSaiK^  *Apxauo\0' 
yla)y  in  twenty  books,  completed  about  A.D.  93.  The  work  extends  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  to  A.D.  66,  the  twelfth  year  of  Nero,  in  which 
the  Jews  were  goadrd  to  rebellion  by  Gessius  Flurus.  3.  His  own  life,  in 
one  book.  This  is  an  appendage  to  the  Antiquities.  4.  A  treatise  on 
the  antiquity  of  the  Jews,  or  Kark  *Awiwo$t  in  two  books.  It  is  in  an- 
swer to  such  as  impugned  the  antiquity  of  the  Jewish  nation  on  the  groond 
of  the  silenee  of  Greek  writers  respecting  it.  The  title  **  Against  Apion** 
is  rather  a  misnomer,  and  is  applicable  only  to  a  portion  of  the  second 
book  1-18).  This  treatise  exhibits  oonsiderabie  learning.  6.  Elt  Mm- 
tutfidtwt  %  tBbtoKpJiTopof  krfwitov.  Probably  qmiioos,  thoi^(h  infer- 
red to  as  a  work  of  Josephus  by  Eusebius,  St.  Jerome,  Philoetoigius,  and 
others.  It  is  an  eztremeiy  declamatory  aceonnt  of  the  martyrdom  of 
Eleazar  (an  aged  priest),  and  of  seven  youths  and  their  mother,  in  the 
persecution  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Its  title  has  reference  to  the 
zeal  for  God's  law  displayed  by  the  sufferers  in  the  spirit  of  the  Macca- 
bees.* 

The  invaluable  but  poathumous  edition  of  Joaephas,  by  Uudaon,  containing  ail  the 
worlw,  in  Oioek  and  Latin,  camo  out  «t  Oxibri  In  17110, 3  rola.  fU.  The  Latin  veraion 
waa  new;  tliataxt  was  Annided  on  n  most  eneAd  aiid«xi«iniv«  eoOstioii  of  MSB.,  and 

the  edition  was  farther  enriched  by  notes  and  indices.  Ilavercamp's  edition,  Atnsier- 
dann,  1726,  2  vols,  fol.,  is  more  convenient  for  the  reader  than  creditable  to  the  editor. 
That  of  Otkerthtir,  in  3  vola.  8vo,  Leipzig,  1788-1785,  containa  only  the  Greek  text,  moot 
etfoAilly  edited,  and  tiM  oditton  naHiss»  vnfbnttMtely,  ineompiete.  Another  woo  ed- 
ited by  Richter,  Leipxig,  1«26,  as  part  of  a  Bibliothrra  Patrum.  The  litest  edition,  with 
probably  the  beat  text,  is  tiiat  of  Dindorf,  3  vols,  large  8vo  thus  fhr,  in  Didot's  Biblmtheca 
Or«M,  Paria,  1845-7.  It  contains,  also,  the  fragmenta  xelative  to  Jewiah  history  con- 
tained in  PhoUna,  and  ftagmento  by  C.  MiiUer,  hitherto  naedlted,  of  Fotyblno,  Dionyoliio 
of  HalicamasoilOi  Polymius,  Dexippus,  and  Easebins. 

XI.  Plctakchus  (JlKoirtipx'**)*  biographer  and  philosopher,  was 
born  at  Chaeronea,  in  Bceotia.  The  year  of  his  birth  is  not  known,  but 
we  learn  from  Plutarch  himself  that  he  was  studying  philosophy  under 
Ammonius  at  the  time  when  Nero  was  making  his  progress  through 
Greece,  in  A.D.  66,  from  which  we  may  assume  that  he  was  a  youth  or 
a  young  man  at  the  time.  He  spent  some  time  at  Rome,  and  in  other 
parts  of  Italy  \^  but  he  tells  us  that  he  did  not  learn  the  Latin  language 
hi  Italy,  hecausehe  waa  oeenpied  with  public  commissions,  and  in  giving 
leetniea  on  philosophy,  and  it  was  late  in  life  befoie  he  bnsied  himself 
with  Roman  Uteratnre.  He  was  lecturing  at  Rome  daring  the  reign  of 
Domitian ;  but  the  statement  of  Soidas,  that  Plutarch  was  the  preceptor 
of  Trajan,  ought  to  be  rejected.  Plutarch  spent  the  later  years  of  his  life 
at  Chaeronea,  where  he  discharged  varioas  magisterial  offices,  and  held  a 
priesthood.  The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown.  The  work  which  has 
immortalized  Plutarcirs  name  is  his  Parallel  Lives  {Bht  napd\kfp<ot)  of 
forty  SIX  Greeks  and  Romans.    The  forty-six  hves  are  arranged  in  pails; 
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eaeh  pair  contains  the  lilb  ofa  Ghreek  and  a  Roman,  and  ia  IbUowed  by  a 

eomparison,  aityKpuns,  of  the  two  men:  in  a  few  pain  Iha  oomparison  is 
omitted  or  lost.  He  seems  to  have  considered  each  pair  of  lives  and  the 
parallel  as  making  one  book  {fiifixlov).  When  he  says  that  the  book  of 
the  lives  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  was  the  fifth,  it  is  the  most  natural 
interpretation  to  suppose  that  it  was  the  fifth  in  the  order  in  which  he 
wrote  them.  It  could  not  be  the  fifth  in  any  other  sense,  if  each  pair 
composed  a  book.  We  have  also  the  hves  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  Ara- 
tus,  Galba,  and  Olho,  which  are  placed  in  the  editions  afler  the  forty-six 
Uvea.  A  life  af  Homer  ia  dao  attributed  to  him,  but  it  ia  not  printed  in 
all  the  editiona.  The  foOowing  Uvea  by  Flutardi  are  loat :  Epaminon- 
daa,  Scipio,  Aaguattia,  Tiberiaa*  Caligida,  Glaadina,  Nero^Vitelliua,  He- 
aiod,  Pindar,  Grat^  the  Cynic,  Dalphantna,  Ariatomenea,  and  the  poet 
Aratua. 

The  antiioritiea  for  Platarch*a  liTca  are  incidentally  indicated  in  the 
Drea  tbemaelves.  He  ia  aaid  to  qoote  260  writers,  of  whom  about  eighty 
are  those  whose  works  are  either  entirely  or  partiaUy  lost.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  sources  of  Plutarch's  Lives  has  been  examined  by  Heeren.* 
Plutarch  must  have  had  access  to  a  good  library,  and  if  he  wrote  all  his 
Lives  during  his  old  age  at  Chaeronea,  we  must  infer  that  he  had  a  large 
slock  of  books  at  command.  Being  a  Greek,  and  an  educated  man,  he 
could  not  fail  to  be  well  acquainted  with  all  the  sources  lor  his  Greek 
Lives ;  and  he  has  indicated  them  pretty  fully.  His  acquaintance  with 
the  sources  for  his  Roman  Lives  was  less  complete,  and  his  handling  of 
them  lesa  critical.  Feifaape  no  wvnrk  of  antiquity  haa  been  ao  eztenaivdy 
lead  in  modern  timea  aa  Plutarch*8  Livea.  The  reaaon  of  their  popular- 
ity ia  that  Plutarch  haa  rightly  conceived  the  buaineaa  of  a  biographer : 
hia  biography  ia  true  portraiture.  Other  biography  ia  often  a  dull,  tedioua 
enumeratioa  of  fiicta  in  the  order  of  time,  with  periiapa  *a  summing  up 
of  character  at  the  end.  The  reflections  of  Plutarch  are  neither  imperti- 
nent nor  trifling;  his  sound  good  sense  is  always  there ;  his  honesty  of 
purpose  is  transparent ;  his  love  of  humanity  warms  the  whole.  His 
work  is  and  will  remain,  in  spite  of  all  the  fault  that  can  be  found  with 
it  by  plodding  collectors  of  facts  and  small  critics,  the  book  of  those  who 
can  nobly  think,  and  dare  and  do. 

Plutarch's  other  writings,  above  sixty  in  number,  are  placed  under  the 
general  title  of  Moralia,  or  ethical  works,  though  some  of  them  are  of  an 
historical  and  anecdotical  character,  such  aa  the  easay  on  the  malignity 
iKOKo^fia)  of  Herodotus,  which  neither  requirea  nor  merita  refutation, 
and  hia  Ap&phihcgmata^  many  of  which  are  of  little  value.  Eleven  of 
these  easaya  are  generally  daaaed  among  Flntaxch*a  hiatorieal  woilca. 
Among  them,  also^  are  hia  Roman  Qneationa  or  Inquhriea,  hia  Greek 
Queationa,  and  hia  livea  of  the  Tea  Orators.  But  it  is  likely  enough  that 
several  of  the  esaaya  which  are  included  in  the  Moralia  of  Plutarch  are 
not  by  him.  At  any  rate,  some  of  them  are  not  worth  reading.  The 
best  of  the  essays  included  among  the  Moralia  are  of  a  different  stamp. 
There  is  no  philosophical  system  in  these  essays;  pure  speculation  waa 
»  D€  Fuaa^  Jcc,  Vie  FmJUL,  4m.,  GMtingoa,  MM,  8vo. 
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not  Plutarch's  province.  His  best  writings  ar(^  practical,  and  their  mer- 
it* consist  in  the  soundness  of  his  virws  on  the  ()r(lin«iry  events  of  human 
life,  and  in  the  benevolence  of  hi.s  temper.  His  "  Marriage  Precepts** 
are  a  sample  of  his  good  sense  and  of  hia  liappiest  expression.  He  right- 
ly appreciated,  also,  the  importance  of  a  good  education,  and  he  gives 
maeh  mmnA  adviee  on  tke'lnringing  up  of  cbUdrea. 

The  flrat  editkm  of  aU  tto  w««lM  oT  nnMk  It  tIM  or  &  MtplM^ 

toIh.  8vo.  An  editkm  of  Um  Onek  taM,  Vith  a  LaiUi  vmton,  cppeared  at  Leipzig,  1774- 
1782,  12  voLi.  8vo,  an»l  it  in  generally  called  Reiske's  edition,  but  Reiske  died  in  1774. 
iiatlen'a  edition  appeared  at  Tttblncen,  1701-1805,  14  vols.  bvo.  A  separate  edition  of 
the  Lives  flrst  qipmrsd  In  Latin,  at  Rone,  sbout  f  vols.  M.  The  vafnUm  wm 
made  by  several  hands,  and  was  the  (buaiolloA  Of  the  Spanish  and  ItaUn  voroloilt. 
The  first  edition  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  Lives  was  that  printed  by  Giunta,  Florence, 
1517,  fol.  The  editkm  of  Bryan,  London,  1739,  5  vols.  4to,  with  a  Latin  version,  was 
oompleted  by  Mooeo  dn  Son!,  after  BryanHi  teth.  Tlwra  Is  an  edition  by  Coraes,  Paris, 
18(Km815,  with  notes,  in  6  vols.  8vo ;  one  by  Schaefhr,  Leipzig,  1826-30, 6  vola.  8vo,  witli 
notes  original  and  sflerted  ;  one  by  Sintenis,  Leipzig,  1839-1846,  4  vols.  8vo  ;  and  one  by 
Doehner,  9  vols,  large  8to,  in  Dldot's  Bibliatkeca  GrctcOt  Paris,  1846.  The  best  of  these 
odMono  in  fhat  of  Sintonlo.  Tlw  flrat  oditioa  of  the  MoraUa,  wMeh  ia  aaid  to  be  very  in- 
correct, was  printed  by  the  elder  Aldus,  Venice,  1500,  fol. ;  and  afterward  at  Basle,  hj 
Froben,  1542,  fol.,  1574,  fol.  The  best  edition,  however,  is  that  of  Wyttenbach,  the  labor 
of  four*and-twenty  years.  It  was  printed  at  Oxford  in  4to.  It  consists  of  four  parts,  or 
tlx  veltmeo  of  text  (17W-1800)  and  two  vohuneo  of  noloo  (1610-1891).  tt  was  also 
printed  at  the  same  time  in  Svoi,  M  vols.  There  is  also  a  Leipzig  edition  of  the  notes  of 
Wyttenbach,  1820-34,  3  vols.  8vo.  An  edition  of  the  Moralia,  by  Diibner,  2  vols,  large 
8vo,  forms  part  of  Didot's  Bibliotkeca  Graca^  Paris,  1841,  and  claims  to  hove  a  text  sn- 
porlsrtolhalorWyttonbacli.  Annsftfl  Aidar  Oiii»'ifoWi,ftoi»dlop>poHi  ofWlyttMbach, 
wan  vnMloiwd  at  OxM,  t  voli.  aro,  18M>,  nprialed  nt  Latpnig;  IMS. 

XII.  Abbuvob  OA^iofilj),*  a  mtiw  of  Nieomedia,  in  BiUiyiiia,  born 
about  A.D.  90,  was  a  pupil  and  friend  of  Ejdotetus,  and  first  attracted  at- 
tention as  a  philosopher  by  publishing  at  Athens  the  lectures  of  his  mas- 
ter.   In  A.D.  124,  he  gained  the  friendship  of  Hadrian  during  his  stay  in 

Greece,  and  received  from  tlir  f  ni|K^ror  the  Roman  citi^rnship.  From 
this  tinif  he  a.ssumed  the  name  Flavius  Arrianus.  In  A.D.  136,  he  was 
apjminted  prefect  of  Cappadocia,  which  was  invaded  the  year  after  by  the 
Alani  or  jMassagetse,  whom  lie  defeated.  Under  Antoninus  Pius,  in  A.D. 
146,  Arrian  was  consul ;  and  about  A.D.  160,  he  withdrew  from  public 
life,  and  from  this  time  lived  in  his  native  town  of  Nicomedia,  as  priest 
of  Ceres  and  Proserpina.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  in  the  reign  of 
Marcos  AnreHns.  Arrian  was  one  of  the  best  and  nosl  active  writers  of 
his  time.  He  was  a  close  imitator  of  Xenc^hon,  both  in  the  subjects  of 
his  works  and  in  the  style  hi  which  thej  were  written.  He  regarded  his 
relation  to  Epietetus  as  similar  to  that  of  Xenophon  to  Socrates,*  and  it 
was  his  endeavor  to  carry  out  thai  resemblance.  With  this  view  he  pub- 
lished, 1.  The  Philosophical  Lectures  of  his  master  (Autrpi/Sal  'Eir wrr^ow), 
in  eight  books,  the  first  half  of  which  is  still  extant.  2.  An  Abstract  of 
the  practical  philosophy  of  Epietetus  ('E7x«'p«8*o»'  'Eimcrfrrov),  which  is 
still  extant.  This  celebrated  work  maintained  its  authority  for  many 
er  nturies  with  both  Christians  and  pagans.  He  also  published  other 
\vork.s  relating  to  Epietetus,  which  are  now  lost.  His  original  works  are, 
3.  .A.  Treatise  on  the  Chase  (Kunryert/ft^s),  which  forms  a  kind  of  supple- 
1  6maA,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  >  PhotutSf  p.  17,  £,  ed.  Bekker  ;  Smd.,  s.  v. 
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ment  to  Xeiiophon's  work  on  the  same  subject,  and  is  printed  in  most 
editions  of  Xenophon's  works.  4.  The  History  of  the  Asiatic  Expedition 
of  Alexander  the  Great  {*Ayd$a(rts  'AXf^dvSpov),  in  seven  books,  and  the  most 
important  of  Arrian's  works.  This  great  work  reminds  the  reader  of 
Xenophon's  Anabasis,  not  only  by  its  title,  but  also  by  the  ease  and  clear- 
ness of  the  style.  It  is  also  of  great  value  for  its  historical  accuracy, 
being  based  upon  the  most  trustworthy  histoiies  written  by  the  oontem- 
ponunes  of  Alexander,  especially  those  of  Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus,  and  of 
Aristobulns,  the  son  of  Aristobulus.  The  woik  likewise  shows  that  Ar- 
rian  possessed  a  thorough  praetical  knowledge  of  militaiy  affldis.  6.  On 
hduL  CUBuci,  or  rik  *h9utd),  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of 
the  Anabasis.  This  work  is  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  in  imitaliott, 
probably,  of  Ctesias,  whose  work  on  the  same  subject  Arrian  wished  to 
supplant  by  a  more  trustworthy  and  correct  account.  6.  A  Description  of 
a  Voyage  around  the  Coasts  of  the  Engine  (TlepiirXjous  ir6vrov  I.v^dvov\  which 
had  undoubtedly  been  made  by  Arrian  himself  during  his  government  of 
Cappadocia.  This  Periplus  has  come  down  to  us,  together  with  a  Peri- 
plus  of  the  Erythraean,  and  a  Periplus  of  the  Euxine  and  Palus  Meeotis, 
both  of  which  also  bear  the  name  of  Arrian,  but  belong  undoubtedly  to  a 
later  period.  7.  A  Work  on  Tactics  (\6yos  toktikSs^  or  T^x^V  rajcrucf}),  of 
which  we  possess  at  present  only  a  fragment.  Arrian  wrote  also  numer- 
ous other  works  whidi  are  now  lost.  These  were  principally  of  an  his- 
torical .nature,  and  composed  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  Among 
them  we  may  mention,  1.  'A  HUtory  of  the  Sueeetsors  tf  JUxtaider  tkt 
Great  (Ift  /mtA  'AX^oi'S^),  in  ten  books,  of  which  an  abstract,  or,  rather, 
an  enumeration  of  contents,  is  preserred  in  Photius.  S.  A  History  cf  tJU 
Partkums  {TtapBtKd),  in  soTenteen  books,  the  main  subject  of  which  was 
their  wars  with  the  Romans,  especially  under  Trajan.  3.  A  History  of 
BUhynia  (Bt0wiK(i)y  in  eight  books.  This  work  began  with  the  mythical 
age,  and  carried  the  history  down  to  the  tune  when  Bithynia  became 
united  with  the  Roman  empire,  and  in  it  the  author  mentioned  several 
events  connected  with  his  own  life.  4.  A  History  of  the  Alani  {'AKayucfif 
or  Ta  icttT*  *AXayovs).  He  had  defeated  this  people  when  prsefect  of  Cap- 
padocia, in  A.D.  136. 

The  Atarpi/Sai  'Eitiictijtou  were  first  printed  by  Trincavelli,  1535,  and  afterward,  to- 
fether  with  the  'EyxtipiUov  and  Simplicius's  commentary,  with  a  Latin  translation,  by 
H.  Woir,  Bul«,  1960.  The  best  edItloDs  wn  in  Sdbm^igkunms^  EfieMem  PkHoMpUm 
MoHumenfa,  vol.  Hi.,  and  in  Coraes'  Uaptpya  "EkXr]v.  Bi/3Aiod.,  vol.  viii.  The  'EyxttpCSior 
was  first  published  in  a  Latin  translation  by  Politian,  Rome,  1493;  and  1496,  by  Berval- 
dus,  at  Bologna.  The  Greek  original,  with  the  commentary  of  Simplicius,  appeared  first 
ttVaniea,  IMS,  4lo.  Thto  •ditton  was  Mon  MIow«d  by  mumram  othen.  TIm  itm 
among  the  recent  editions  are  those  of  Schweigbaeuser  and  CoracR,  in  the  collertions 
above  mentioned.  The  KvmTyerticof  is  contained  in  Zeane's  Opuscula  Minora  of  Xeno> 
phon  ;  in  Schneider's  edition  of  Xenophon,  vol.  vL,  best  in  Saappe's  reriaion  of  Sdmal- 
der,  vol.  vi. ;  and,  as  alrandy  remaikad,  in  nunjr  ocber  editions  of  Xenophon.  The  baal 
cdiiion.s  of  the  Anabasis  are  by  Ellendt,  Repimontii,  1832,  2  vols.  8vo  ;  by  Kriiger,  Ber- 
lin, 1835-48, 2  vols.  8vo.  The  'If^iic^  is  usually  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Anabasis ;  sep- 
arately by  Schmieder,  Halle,  1 798,  8to.  The  Periphum  are  eontalned  In  tbe  eoQaetion  of 
tke  ariaor  watfta  of  Anrboi  Iff  Blaneard,  AmatMtdain,  168S  and  1750,  and  alao  In  Hudson'a 
C.ensrrapUi  Minores,  and  in  Gail's  and  Uoflmann's  collections  of  the  minor  geographers. 
The  work  on  Tactics  ia  printed  in  Biaocard's  coUecUon.  The  host  and  moat  complete 
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•dWoD  of  tiM  mtlra  frarka  orArrlta  toby  DttbiMr  and  C.  MQlter,  la  DMot'a  BitHatktm 
erma,  Piria,  IBM,  8vo. 

XIII.  AppuNua  ('Amrioi^t),'  a  native  of  Alezandrea,  lived  at  Rome 
during  the  reigns  of  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Antoninus  Pius,  as  we  gather 
from  various  passages  in  his  work.  We  have  hardly  any  particulars  of 
his  life,  for  his  autobiography,  to  which  he  refers  at  the  end  of  the  pref- 
ace to  his  history,  is  now  lost.  In  the  same  passage  he  mentions  that 
he  was  a  man  of  considerable  distinction  at  Alexandrea,  and  afterward 
removed  to  Rome,  wliere  he  was  cnijraped  in  pleading  causes  in  the  courts 
of  the  emperors.  He  further  states  that  the  emperors  considered  him 
worthy  to  be  intrusted  with  the  manafjoment  of  their  affairs,  which 
Schweighacuscr  aud  others  interpret  to  luran  that  he  was  appointed  to 
the  office  of  procurator  or  prwfectus  of  Kgypt.  There  is,  however,  no 
reason  for  this  supposition.  We  know,  from  a  letter  of  Fronto,  that  it 
was  the  office  of  procurator  which  he  held  ;  but  whether  he  had  the  man- 
agement of  the  emperor's  finances  at  Rome,  or  went  to  some  province  in 
this  capacity,  is  quite  uncertain. 

Appian  wrote  a  Roman  history  CBmpuOiti,  or  'BMyiaZd^  *tovayfa)»  in  twen- 
ly-foor  books,  on  a  plan  diflferent  from  that  of  most  historians.  He  did 
not  treat  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire  as  a  whole,  in  chronological 
order,  following  the  series  of  events  ;  but  he  gave  a  separate  account  of 
the  affairs  of  each  country,  from  the  time  that  it  became  connected  with 
the  Romans  till  it  was  finally  incorporated  in  the  Roman  empire.  The 
first  foreign  people  with  wliom  the  Romans  came  in  contact  were  the 
Gauls ;  and  consequently  his  iustor}%  according  to  his  plan,  would  have 
begun  with  that  pnoplc  But,  in  order  to  make  the  work  a  complete  his- 
tory of  Rome,  he  devoted  the  first  three  books  to  an  account  of  tlie  early 
times,  and  of  the  various  nations  of  Italy  whicli  Rome  subdued.  The 
subjects  of  the  different  books  were  :  1.  The  kingly  period.  2.  Italy.  3. 
The  Samnites.  4.  The  Gauls  or  Celts.  5.  Sicily  and  the  other  islands. 
6.  Spain.  7.  HannibaTs  wars.  6.  Libya,  Carthage,  and  Numidia.  9. 
Macedonia.  10.  Greece,  and  the  Greek  states  in  Asia  Minor.  II.  Syria 
and  Parthia.  12.  The  war  with  Mithradates.  18-21.  The  civU  wars 
C^^c^rfXia),  in  nine  books,  from  those  of  Marius  and  Sulla  to  the  battle  of 
Actium.  The  last  four  books,  also,  had  the  title  of  t&  Myvwrmitd.  22. 
'EKcvrovTatrta,  comprising  the  history  of  a  hundred  years,  from  the  battle 
of  Actium  to  the  beginning  of  Vespasian's  reign.  23.  The  wars  with  II- 
lyria.    24.  Those  with  Arabia. 

We  possess  only  eleven  of  these  complete,  namely,  the  sixth,  .seventh, 
eighth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  sev- 
enteenth, and  twenty-third.  There  are  also  frajrnients  of  several  of  the 
Others.  The  Parthian  history,  w  liich  has  come  down  to  us  as  part  of  the 
eleventh  book,  has  been  proved  by  Schweighaeuser  to  be  no  work  of  Ap- 
pian, but  merely  a  compilation  from  Plutarch's  lives  of  Antony  and  Cras- 
BUS,  probably  made  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Appian*s  work  is  a  mere  com- 
pilation. In  the  early  times  he  chiefly  followed  Dionysius,  as  lar  as  the 
latter  went,  and  his  work  makea  up,  to  a  coneideraMe  extent,  for  the 
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books  of  Dionysius  which  are  lost.  In  the  histoiy  of  the  second  Punio 
war,  Fabius  aeenu  to  have  been  hia  chief  authority,  and  snbsequently  he 
made  use  of  Polybina.  His  tHyto  is  dear  and  simple ;  but  he  poeseeaes 
lew  merits  as  an  historiaiw  and  he  frequently  makes  the  most  absurd 
Uimders.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  places  Sagnntum  on  the  north  of  the 
Iberus,  and  statea  that  it  takes  only  half  a  day  to  sail  from  Spain  to  Britain. 

Appiiali  Ustoty  wu  fint  publtobed  in  a  iMibumui  Latla  tnnilatioii,  by  Cudldns, 
•K  Veidee,  in  1471.  A  part  of  the  Greek  text  was  fliM  published  by  Carolas  StephanoB, 

Paris,  1551 ;  which  was  followed  by  an  improved  Latin  version,  by  Gelcnius,  put  forth, 
aAer  the  death  of  the  latter,  at  Basle,  15M.  The  Gretlt  text  of  the  portion  of  the  work 
relating  to  Spain  and  AnnibaPa  wan  waa  pnbUaliad  Ibr  tba  Ifarst  time  by  H.  Staplianna, 
Geneva,  1 557.  Ursinns  published  some  flragments  at  Antwerp,  1582.  The  second  edition 
of  the  Greek  text  was  edited,  with  the  Latin  version  of  Gelenius,  by  11.  Stephaiius.  Gen- 
era, 1692.  The  twenty-third  book  of  Appian,  containing  the  wars  with  Illyria,  was  first 
pnbllsbsd  by  Hoaselialitta,  Augsburg,  1599,  and  aooM  additional  fragmenta  ware  added 
by  Valesius,  Paris,  1034.  The  third  edition  ofAppian's  work  was  published  at  Amatar* 
dam  in  1670,  and  is  a  mere  reprint  of  the  edition  of  fl.  Stephanus.  The  work  hears  on 
the  title-page  the  name  of  Alexander  Tollius,  but  he  did  absolutely  nothing  for  the  work, 
and  altowad  the  typographical  amca  to  remain.  Tke  ftnurtk  edition,  and  inflnttely  an- 
perior  to  all  that  went  before,  la  lliat  of  Schweigliaeuser,  Lelpelf,  1785,  3  vols.  6vo.  A 
few  new  fragments  of  Appian  were  publi^hf'd  by  Mai,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Nova 
CoUectio  Vet.  HScript.  They  are  reprinted  in  "  Polybu  et  Apptani  Histonarum  Exccrpta 
PMnma,**  Ae.,  edited  1»y  Lnebt,  Altona,  18S0.  Mai  also  discovered  a  letter  of  Appian 
to  Pronto  (p.  220  in  Niebuhr's  edition  of  Pronto).  The  latest,  and  probably  the  best  edi- 
tion of  the  text  of  Appian,  is  that  forming  part  of  Didot's  Bibliotheca  Grtrax,  in  which  the 
text  and  Latin  version  of  Schweighaeuser  have  been  corrected  from  the  private  memo> 
nnda  oTtliat  editor.  It  eonttins,  also,  the  flragmenta  dlseovered  by  Mai. 

XIV.  Dion  Cassr-s  Cocceianits,'  the  celebrated  historian  of  Rome, 
probably  derived  the  gentile  name  of  Cassius  from  one  of  his  ancestors, 
who,  on  receiving  the  Roman  franchise,  had  been  adopted  into  the  Cas- 
sia gens ;  for  his  father,  Cassius  Apronianus,  had  already  borne  it.  He 
appears  to  have  adopted  the  cognomen  of  Cocceianus  from  Dion  Chry- 
sostomus  Cocceianus  the  orator,  who,  according  to  Reiroarua,  was  his 
grand&ther  on  the  niother*a  aide.  Dkm  Caaaiiia  was  bom  about  A.D. 
156,  at  Nicca,  in  Bithynia.  Hia  fiither  was  a  Roman  senator.  He  was 
edueated  with  great  care,  and  was  trained  in  the  rhetorical  schools  of  the 
time,  and  in  the  study  of  the  dsasieal  writers  of  ancient  Greece.  He 
accompanied  his  lather  to  Cilicia,  of  which  the  latter  had  the  administra- 
tion, and  after  his  father's  death  he  went  to  Rome,  about  A.D.  180.  He 
was  straightway  made  a  senator,  and  frequently  pleaded  in  the  courts  of 
justice.  He  was  aedile  and  quaestor  under  Commodus,  and  praetor  under 
Septimius  Severns,  A  D  194.  He  accompanied  Caracalla  on  his  journey 
to  the  East ;  was  appointed  by  Macrinus  to  tlic  government  of  Pergamus 
and  Smyrna,  A.D.  218  ;  was  consul  about  A.D.  220;  proconsul  of  Africa, 
A.D.  224.  under  Alexander  Severus,  by  whom  he  was  sent  as  legate  to 
Dalmatia  in  A.D.  226,  and  to  Pannonia  in  tlie  following  year.  In  the  lat- 
ter province  he  restored  strict  discipline  among  the  troops,  which  excited 
the  discontent  of  the  pretorians  at  Rome,  who  demanded  his  life  of  Al- 
exander Severus.  But  tiie  emperor  protected  him,  and  raised  him  to  his 
second  consulship,  A.D.  0>.  Dion,  however,  retired  to  Campania,  and 
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shortly  afterward  obtained  permission  from  the  emperor  to  return  to  his 
natire  town  Ntea,  where  he  pasted  the  ramainder  of  his  dajps. 

Dion  wrote  several  hisUnrksal  works,  hot  the  most  important  wis  a 
SiHory  of  Rtm  (ItayMAri^  'trr^),  whidi  aloM  has  eome  down  to  tt, 
thonch  in  a  sadly  mufililed  state,  onSj  a  oompantiTely  snaaU  portkMi 
hsriaff  leaefaed  iie  eatixe.  It  eonsiited  originaUiy  of  e^ty  books»  and 
was  farther  divided  into  decades,  like  Livy's  Roman  history.  It  embraced 
the  whole  history  of  Rome  from  the  earliest  times;  that  is,  from  the 
landing  of  ^neas  in  Italy  down  to  A  D.  229,  thp  year  in  which  Dion  quit- 
ted Italy  and  returned  to  Nicaea.  Of  the  first  thirty-four  books  we  possess 
only  fragments ;  but  since  Zonaras,  in  his  annals,  chiefly  followed  Dion 
Cassius,  we  may  regard  the  annals  of  Zonaras  as,  to  some  extent,  an  epit- 
ome of  Dion  Cassius.  Of  the  thirty-fifth  book  we  possess  a  considerable 
fragment,  and  from  the  thirty-sixth  book  to  the  fifty-fourth  the  work  is 
extant  complete,  and  embraces  the  history  from  the  wars  of  Lucullus  and 
Pompey  against  Mithradates,  down  to  the  death  of  Agrippa,  B.C.  10.  Of  • 
the  remaining  books  we  have  only  the'epitomes  made  by  Xiphilinm  and 
othoTB.  Dkm  Cassios  himself  jntimales  that  he  treated  the  histoiy  of  re- 
pnbHcan  Rome  brie^,  but  that  he  endeavored  to  give  a  more  minute  and 
detailed  account  of  those  events  of  which  he  had  himself  been  an  qre* 
witness.* 

Notwithstanding  the  great  losses  which  the  woik  has  experienced,  we 
still  possess  a  sufficient  portion  to  enable  us  to  form  a  correct  estimate 
of  its  value.  It  contains  an  abundance  of  materials  for  the  later  histoiy 
of  the  republic,  and  for  a  considerable  period  of  the  empire,  for  some  por- 
tions of  which  it  is  our  only  source  of  information.  In  some  of  the  frag- 
ments pubhshed  by  Mai,  and  to  which  we  shall  again  allude  in  our  account 
of  the  editions  of  the  work,  Dion  distinctly  states  that  he  had  read  nearly 
every  thing  which  had  been  written  on  the  history  of  Rome,  and  that  he 
did  not,  like  a  mere  compiler,  put  together  what  he  found  in  other  writers, 
but  Aaihe  weighed  his  authorities,  and  exercised  his  judgment  in  select- 
ing what  he  fhougfal  fit  Ibr  a  place  in  his  work.  This  assertion  of  the 
anther  himself  is  perfectly  justifled  by  the  nature  and  dttnieter  of  his  his- 
toty,  for  it  is  manifest  eveiy  where  that  he  had  acqoured  a  th<»oiigh 
Jmowledfe  of  his  snbjeet»  and  that  his  notions  of  Koman  life  and  Roman 
institutions  were  fer  more  correct  tiian  tiieee  of  some  of  his  predeceseofSy 
such  as  Dionysius  of  Halicamassos»  Whenever  he  is  led  into  error,  it  is 
generally  owing  to  his  not  having  access  to  authentic  sources,  and  to  his 
being  obliged  to  satisfy  himself  with  secondary  ones.  It  must  also  be 
borne  in  mind,  as  Dion  himself  observes,  that  the  history  of  the  empire 
presented  many  more  difficulties  to  the  historian  than  that  of  the  republic. 
In  those  parts  m  which  he  relates  contemporary  events,  his  work  fonns 
a  sort  of  medium  between  real  history  and  mere  memoirs  of  the  emper- 
ors. His  object  was  to  give  a  record  as  complete  and  as  accurate  as 
possible  of  aU  the  important  events ;  but  his  work  is  not,  on  that  account, 
a  dry  chronologieal  catafa>gue  of  evenm,  fer  he  endeavors,  like  Thucyd- 
ides,  Polybhis,  and  Tadtns.  to  trace  the  events  to  their  causes,  and  to. 
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unfold  the  motives  of  men's  actions.  Indeed,  in  his  endeavor  to  make 
us  see  the  connection  of  occurrences,  he  sraietimes  even  neglects  the 
chronological  order,  like  his  great  models. 

But  with  all  these  excellences,  Dion  Cassius  is  the  equal  neither  of 
TTiucydides  nor  of  Tacitus,  though  we  may  admit  tiiat  his  faults  are,  to 
a  great  extent,  rather  those  of  his  age  than  of  his  individual  character  as 
an  historian.  He  had  been  trained  in  the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians,  and 
the  eonaequences  of  it  are  visible  in  his  history,  which  is  not  free  from  a 
xhetorical  tinge,  especially  in  the  speecbea  wbidi  are  introdneed  in  it. 
In  the  formation  of  his  style  he  appears  to  have  endeavored  to  imitate 
the  classic  writers  of  ancient  Greece ;  but  his  language  is,  nevertheless, 
foil  of  peculiarities,  barbarisms,  and  Latinisms,  probably  the  consequence 
of  his  long  residence  in  Italy ;  and  the  praise  whi<di  Photius  bestows  upon 
him  for  the  clearness  of  his  style  must  be  greatly  modified,  for  it  is  often 
harsh  and  heavy,  and  Dion  seems  to  have  written  as  he  spoke,  without 
any  attempt  at  elegance  or  refinement 

The  first  edition  of  Dion  Cassiua  in  the  original  Greek  is  that  of  R.  Stepbens,  Paric, 
154S,  fol.,  which  contains  from  book  thirty-five  to  sixty.  U.  Stephens  then  gave  a  new 
edition,  with  a  Latin  translation  by  Xylander,  Geneva,  1591,  fol.  The  epitome  of  Xiphi- 
Unw,  fton  book  sixty  to  eigbty,  wao  ftrst  printed  in  tlu»  edition  of  Lennelavim,  Franlt* 
fort,  1593,  and  Hanau,  1606,  fol.  Afler  the  fragments  and  ecloga  collected  by  Ursinus 
and  Valesius  had  been  published,  Fabriciua  formed  the  idea  of  preparing  a  complete  and 
comprehensive  edition  of  Dion  CaMiiis ;  but  lus  death  prevented  the  completion  of  hia 
plan*  wbieb  was  ewried  oat  l>y  Us  son-in-law  Relmaras,  wlio  pnblislied  liis  edition  at 
Hamburg,  17B0-M,  in  2  vols.  fol.  Ths  GioelL  text  is  not  much  improved  in  this  edition, 
but  the  commentary  and  the  indexes  are  of  very  great  value.  The  Latin  translation  which 
it  contains  is  made  ap  of  those  of  Xylander  and  Leunclavius.  A  more  recent  edition  is 
tint  of  Stars,  in  0  vols.  Sm,  Leipsig,  1894,  tbe  niatb  votanio  of  wbielt  (pabUsbed  in  IMS) 
soQtains  the  "  Excrrpta  Vaticana,"  which  had  been  first  disooversd  and  published  by 
Mai  (Script.  Vet.  ^ov.  Collect.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  135,  scqq.).  These  exctrpta  were  publinhod  from 
a  Vatican  MS.,  and  bear,  indeed,  the  name  of  Dion  Cassias,  but  are,  in  all  probability, 
taken  fhmttowsric  of  soiiieCauioliaa  writer,  wiMooirtlBmdtte  woifc  of  Thajr 
Iwlonged,  in  Act,  to  a  wwk  omitaining  tks  liislflrjr,  fnm.  tke  time  of  Valerian  down  to 
that  of  Constantine  the  Great.  A  few  more  flragBMnts  wors  pttbUslied  by  Haass  (Bo8n» 
1840^  flvo),  who  found  them  in  a  Paris  MS. 

XV.  Hkrodianus  ('Hp«5tai'<Js),'  a  writer  on  Roman  liistory.  He  was  a 
Greek,  though  he  appears  to  have  lived  for  a  considerable  period  in  Rome, 
but  without  holding  any  public  office.  From  his  work,  which  is  still  ex- 
tant, we  may  gather  that  he  was  still  hving  at  an  advanced  age  in  the 
reign  of  Gordian  III.,  who  ascended  the  throne  A.D.  238.  Beyond  this 
we  know  nothing  respecting  his  life.  His  history  extends  over  the  period 
from  tbe  death  of  M.  Auidius  (A.D.  180)  to  the  oonmumcemeiit  (rf*  the 
reign  of  Gordian  m.  (A.D.  888),  and  bears  the  title  *HpM<iaM8  njt  imk 
MfKMf  fiunk^  iffroptiy  fitfiKUi  iitrA,  He  himself  infonns  ns  that  the 
events  of  this  period  had  oocurred  in  his  own  lifetime.  Fhotius  gives  an 
ontline  of  the  contents  of  the  work,  and  passes  a  flattering  enoominm  on 
the  style  of  Heiodian,  which  he  describes  as  clear,  vigorous,  and  agree- 
able, preserving  a  happy  medium  between  an  utter  disregard  of  art  and 
^j^gance,  and  a  profuse  employment  of  the  artifices  and  prettinesses  which 
were  known  under  tbe  name  of  Atticism,  as.  well  as  between  boldness  and 
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bombast,  adding  that  not  many  historical  writer*  are  hie  superion.  Ha 
appears  to  have  had  Thucydidee  before  hun,  to  some  extent,  as  a  model, 
both  for  style  and  for  the  general  oompoeition  of  his  work,  like  him,  in- 
trododttg  here  and  there  speeehes  wholly  or  in  part  imaginary.  In  spite 
of  occasional  tnaccnracies  in  chronology  and  geography,  his  narrative  ia, 
in  the  main,  truthful  and  impartial,  though  Julius  Capitolinus  and  others 
charge  him  with  partiality. 

The  best  editions  ofllerodian  are  that  by  Irmisch,  Leipzif,17W-180ft,S  VQia.8vo;  ^ 

F.  A.Woif,  Halle,  1792,  8vo  ;  and  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  18-26. 

XVI.  .'Elianls  Claudius  (KAauSior  Ai\iay6sy  was  bom,  according  to 
Suidas,  at  Praencste,  in  Italy,  and  lived  at  Rome.  He  calls  himself  a 
Roman,'  as  possessing  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship.  He  was  particu- 
larly fond  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  Greek  literature  and  oratory.'  He  stud- 
ied  under  Pausanias  the  rhetorician,  and  imitated  the  style  of  Dion  Chiy- 
soetom,  but  admired  Rerodes  Atticua  more  than  all.  He  taught  rhetoric 
at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  hence  was  called  i  fo^tgrit.  So 
complete  was  the  conmiand  which  he  acquired  over  the  Greek  language, 
that  he  could  speak  it  as  weU  aa  a  natiTc  Athenian.  That  rhetoric,  how- 
erer,  was  not  his  forte,  may  easily  be  inferred  from  the  style  of  his 
works ;  and  he  appears  to  hare  gi^en  up  teaching  for  writing.  He  iirad 
to  about  sixty  years  of  a  up 

There  are  two  considfrahle  works  of  his  remaining:  one  a  collection 
of  miscellaneous  history  {noiKi\r]  'la-ropia),  in  fourteen  books,  commonly 
called  his  "  Vana  Hislona,'''  and  tlie  oilier  a  work  on  the  peculiarities  of 
animals  {Ufpi  Imuv  ibtorrjTus),  in  seventeen  books,  commonly  called  his 
"De  Anuiuiiium  i\a<ura."  The  former  work  cfintaios  short  narrations 
and  anecdotes,  historical,  biographical,  antiquarian,  «Scc.,  selected  from 
TarioQS  authors,  generally  without  their  names  being  given,  and  on  a  great 
▼ariety  of  subjects.  Its  chief  value  arises  from  ita  contaming  many  paa- 
aages  from  works  of  older  authors  whieh  are  now  lost.  The  latter  woA 
is  of  the  same  kind,  eerappy  and  gossiping.  It  is  partly  collected  from 
older  writers,  and  parfly  the  result  of  his  own  observations.  This  book 
would  appear  to  have  become  a  popular  and  standard  work  on  xoology, 
aince,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  Mannd  Philes,  a  Byzantine  poet,  found- 
ed upon  it  a  poem  on  animals.  The  similarity  of  plan  in  the  two  w^orks, 
with  other  internal  evidences,  seems  to  show^  that  they  were  both  writ- 
ten by  the  same  .Elian,  and  not,  as  Voss  and  Valckenaer  conjecture,  by 
two  different  persons.  In  both  works  he  seems  desirous  to  inculcate 
moral  and  religious  principles,  and  he  wrote  some  treatises  expressly  on 
philosophical  and  religious  subjects,  especially  one  on  *'  Providence"  (rifpl 
npovolas),  in  three  books,  and  one  on  the  "  Divine  Manifestations"  (llcpl 
9§tmf  *Ey€pyttw)i  directed  against  the  Epicureans.  There  are  also  attrib- 
uted to  him  twenty  letten  on  husbandry  and  such  like  matters,  which 
are  by  feigned  characters,  are  written  in  a  ihetorieal,  unreal  style,  and 
are  of  no  value. 

The  best  editions  of  the  Varia  Sutorta  wa  ^  PMsoBias,  Leydm,  1701,  8to  ;  by  Gr»> 
poTiM,  Leyiton,  mu  «  veto.  M  M»d  by  KBhn,  Lrtpag,  1780,  t  volfc  aw.  The  Dt  JbO^ 
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tnalntm  Naturm  was  edited  by  GronoTlus,  London,  1744, 2  toIs.  4to,  and  by  J.  6.  Schnei- 
der, Leipzig.  1794, 2  vols.  8vo.  The  last  edition  is  that  by  .Iacob«,  Jena,  1832,  2  vols.  8to. 
Ttiic  contains  the  valooble  materials  which  Schneider  had  collected  and  left  for  a  new 
cdittMi.  Ite  UHUn  wera  pablMMd  ^otflOA  tto  ellMrwiiffka  by  Aldvs  Munlius, 

XVII.  Dexippus,  PiBLiis  Herennius/  a  Greek  rhetorician  and  histo- 
rian, was  a  native  of  Attica,  and  hved  in  the  third  century  after  Christ, 
in  the  reigns  of  Claudius  Golhicus,  Aurelian,  Tacitus,  and  Probus,  until 
about  A.D.  280.2  ffe  was  regarded  by  his  contemporaries  and  by  later 
writers  as  a  rnan  of  most  extensive  learning,  and  he  was  honored  at 
Athens  with  the  highest  offices  in  the  state.  He  distinguished  himself 
also  in  fighting  against  the  Goths,  when  they  inyaded  Greece  in  A.D.  369. 
He  was  the  anther  of  three  historical  works :  1.  Jk  furk  'AKiiavSpoy,  a 
history  of  Macedonia  fromthetime  of  Alexander,  in  four  hooks.  Byway 
of  introduction,  the  author  prefixed  a  sketch  of  the  preceding  history,  fnm 
the  time  of  Caranns  to  Alexander.  3.  S^o^  lotvpuo^,  a  chronokigical 
history,  from  the  Mythical  Ages  down  to  the  accession  of  Claudius  Goth- 
icus,  A.D.  268.  It  consisted  of  twelve  hooks,  and  is  frequently  referred 
to  by  the  writers  of  the  Augustan  History.  3.  2icv0acdy  an  account  of  the 
war  of  the  Goths  or  Scythians,  in  which  Dexippus  himself  had  fought. 
It  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Decius,  and  was  brought  to  a  close  by  Au- 
relian. We  have  only  fragments  remaining  of  his  works,  which  show, 
however,  that  his  style  has  all  the  faults  of  the  late  Greek  rlietoricians. 
These  fragments,  which  have  been  greatly  increased  by  the  discoveries 
of  Mai,  have  been  collected  by  Bekker  and  Niebuhr,  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Scriptorcs  Htstoria  Byzantincty  Bonn,  1829,  8vo. 

XVni.  Phlbgon  i*Kiyw)t*  a  native  of  Tralles,  in  Lydia,  was  a  ireed- 
man  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  and  not  of  Augustus,  as  has  been  errone- 
ously asserted  by  some  writers  on  the  authority  of  Suidas.  Phlegon 
pirobahly  survived  Hadrian,  since  his  work  on  the  Olympiads  came  down 
to  OL  289,  that  is,  A.D.  187,  which  was  the  year  heiore  the.death  of  that 
emperor.  He  wrote  the  following  works  :  1.  IIc^  faayMMrW,  a  small 
treatise  on  wonderful  events,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  but  the  begin- 
ning of  which  is  wanting.  It  is  a  poor  performance,  full  of  the  most 
ridiculous  tales.  2.  n«pl  fuucpo^ieau^  likewise  extant,  consisting  of  only  a 
few  pages,  and  giving  a  list  of  persons  in  Italy  who  had  attained  the  age 
of  a  hundred  years  and  upward.  It  was  copied  from  the  registers  of  the 
censors  {i^  avTtiv  rwv  axorifi'(}ffea)u),  is  a  bare  enumeration  of  names,  and 
is  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  work  on  the  same  subject  ascribed 
to  Lucian.  At  the  end  there  is  an  extract  from  the  Sibylline  oracles  of 
some  sixty  or  seventy  lines.  These  two  are  the  only  works  of  Phlegon 
that  have  come  down  to  us.  3.  'OXi^myueSv  ical  XP'*'"^''  avyayuyfi, 
quoted  under  the  title  of  xpovoypcuplat  or  'OAiytiridlSu,  in  seventeen  books, 
and  giving  an  account  of  the  Olympiads  firom  01. 1  (B.C.  776)  to  01.  829 
(A.D.  137).  This  waa  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  works  of  Phle- 
gon. The  commencement  of  the  book  is  preserved  in  the  MSS.  of  the 
other  works  of  Phlegon,  and  an  extract  from  it,  relating  to  the  177th 
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Olympiad,  is  given  by  Photiiis,  but  with  tliese  exceptions,  and  a  few  ref- 
erences to  it  in  Stephanus  Byzaniiuus,  Eusebius,  Origen,  and  others,  the 
work  is  entirely  lost.  4.  '0\v^i^^ldS(s  if  fiifixlois  ^,  a  sort  of  abridgment 
of  the  preceding.  5.  A  life  of  Hadrian,  really  written  by  the  emperor 
himself,  though  published  a«  the  work  itf  PUegon.  6.  TwHtkm  «aA^ 
MIS  9mml  itA  i^ipfuu,  ft  flonall  treatise,  first  pnblidied  by  Heeren  {BibL 
d.  AUm  lAkml,  und  KmumI,  part.  tL,  Gottingen,  1789),  by  whom  it  is  as- 
cribed to  Phlegon ;  bnt  Westermann,  who  has  also  printed  it,  with  the 
other  works  of  Phlegon,  thinks  that  it  was  not  written  by  him.  There 
were,  besides  these,  two  or  three  other  unimportant  woriu. 

Tte  tUtio  primetfB  of  Phlegon  was  edited  by  Xj^snder,  tlonff  with  Antoninus  Liberalis, 

Antigonus,  and  similar  writers,  Basle,  1568.  The  next  edition  was  hy  Meursius,  Ley- 
den,  1620,  which  was  reprinted  by  Gronorius,  in  his  Thesaurus  of  Greek  Antiquities, 
vote.  viii.  and  iz.  The  Qdrd  edition  was  by  Flrans,  177S,  of  vihich  a  new  edition  ap' 
peared  in  18K,  HsUe,  with  the  notes  er  Bast.  The  moot  neant  eifition  is  hy  Wescar- 

mann,  in  his  Ua(>aBo^oypa<{>oi,  Srriptores  Rrrum  Mirabilium  Gr<Bci,  Brunswick,  1839.  The 
(Vagments  on  the  Olympiads  are  given,  in  the  Oxford  edition  of  Pindar,  1697,  fol.,  and  in 
Kranse's  Olympie^  Vienna,  18S8. 

XIX.  Africanus  Se.ttus  Julius,*  a  Christian  writer  at  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century,  railed  by  Siiidas  a  Libyan,  but  who  paased  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  at  Enimaus,  in  Palestine,  where,  according  to  some,  he 
was  bom."  He  went  to  Alexandrea  to  hear  the  philosopher  Heraclas,. 
who  was  aftetward  Irashop  of  that  city.  The  later  Syrian  wiiteiB  atate 
tiiat  he  was  subsequently  made  bishop  himself.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  of  the  early  Christian  vniters.  Socrates'  classes  him  with  Ori- 
gen and  Clement.   His  chief  work  was  a  Chrmkon,  in  five  books  (nordE*. 

XiP"*""^^«T*«^'')»  ffom  the  creation  of  the  world,  which  he  placed  in 
B.C.  6499,  to  A.D.  jtSl,  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Elagabalus.  The 
work  is  lost,  bat  a  considerable  part  of  it  is  extracted  by  Eusebius  in  his 
"  Chronicon,"  and  many  fragments  of  it  also  are  preserved  by  Georgius 
Syncrllns,  Cedrenus,  and  in  the  '*  Paschalc  Chronicon."  The  fragments 
of  this  work  are  given  by  Gallandi  {Bill.  Pat.)  and  Ilouth  {Rcliquia  Sacra). 
Africanus  wrote  a  letter  to  Origen  impugning  the  authority  of  the  book 
of  Susanna,  to  which  Origen  replied.  This  letter  is  extant,  and  has  been 
published,  together  with  Origen's  answer,  by  Wetstein,  Basle,  1674,  4to. 
It  is  also  contained  in  De  la  Rue's  edition  of  Origen.  He  also  wrote  a 
letter  to  Aristides  on  the  genealogies  of  Christ  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  of 
which  some  extracts  are  given  by  Eusebius. 

There  is  another  work  attributed  to  Africanus,  entitled  Kem{,  that  is, 
embroidered  girdles,  so  called  from  the  celebrated  cfor^i  of  Venus.  Ao-. 
cording  to  Suidas,  it  contained  twenty-four  books;  but  according  to  Pho-. 
tins,  fourteen ;  and  according  to  Syncellus,  nine.  It  treated  of  a  vast 
variety  of  subjects— medicine,  agriculture,  natural  history,  the  mflitary' 
art,  dec.,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  commonplace  book,  in  which 
the  author  entered  the  results  of  his  reading.  Some  of  the  books  are  said 
to  exist  still  in  manuscript.  Some  extracts  from  them  are' published  by 
Thcvcnot,  in  the  Mafhematid  Veleru"  Paris,  1693,  and  also  in  the  Geth 
ponica  of  Cassianus  Bassus. 

»  Smith,  Diu.  Biosr.,9,v,       <  ifMrom,  Dit  Vir.  iU.,  63.  .     *  JKitf .  fccL, 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 
SnCTH  OR  ROMAN  PBRIOD  mnlumti. 
SOPHISTS  AND  RHETORICIANS. 

INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS.* 

I.  The  term  Sophist,  which  in  the  time  of  Socrates  and  Plato  had  been 
a  title  of  reproach,  heciuiie  under  the  Roman  emperors  an  honorary  ap- 
pellation, and  designated  a  particular  class  of  literar>'  men.  Tlie  name 
was  now  given  to  those  wlio,  independently  of  the  talent  of  public  speak- 
ing and  extemporaneous  discourse,  occupied  themselves  with  what  we 
can  beUes-lettres  studies,  but  with  the  exception  of  poetry. 

n.  As  some  of  tlus  class  of  indmduals,  however,  deroted  thems^es 
more  ptrtieulsily  to  pablic  speaking  and  the  composition  of  disconraea^ 
and  others  to  writing  on  the  theory  of  the  art,  or  what  we  term  thetoric, 
it  will  he  conTenient  to  make  a  diYision  of  them  into  tepkistt  and  rkeion' 
dmM,  and  to  consider  each  class  in  succession. 

m.  In  the  period  which  we  are  at  present  considering,  public  speaking 
was  confined  to  the  bar,  public  lectures,  and  the  schools,  in  the  last  of 
which  imaginary  causes  were  pleaded  or  set  themes  discussed.  The 
lectures,  which  were  merely  a  species  of  public  declamation,  became  in 
time  extremely  popular,  and  proved  a  source  of  both  honor  and  riches. 
Sometimes,  however,  they  were  merely  essays,  intended  to  be  read  to  a 
chosen  few.  The  subjects  were  generally  of  a  moral,  philosophical,  or 
poUtical  character,  and  the  aid  of  mythology  and  history  was  frequently 
called  in  to  render  these  oratorical  displays  more  interesting  and  showy. 

IV.  It  was  during  this  epoch  of  the  decline  of  eloquence  that  various 
speeifle  terms  began  to  be  applied  to  the  diflhrent  kinds  of  oratorical  com- 
position which  were  then  in  vogue.  Such,  for  instance,  were  the  follow- 
ing: McA^ni,  Tfivrufftt,  h&yos^  AaXtA,  np^XaXiii,  ^^cSWfia,  AidXi^tM,  *EiwU 

V.  By  McA^  was  meant  a  declamation,  careihlly  prepared  and  re- 
duced to  writing,  in  which  the  author,  assuming  the  character  of  some 
personage  of  antiquity,  or  of  some  mythological  individual,  treated  of  an 
imaginary  subject  as  if  really  existing.  The  Iwmurts  was  a  short  dis- 
course, by  which  the  speaker  sought  to  recommend  himself  to  some  pro- 
tector. The  term  A6yos  was  generic,  and  denoted  every  kind  of  compo- 
sition or  discourse,  but  chiefly  a  harangue  on  some  important  su!)ject. 
The  UporpcirriKhs  A6yos  was,  in  particular,  a  discourse  addressed  to  a  pub- 
lic assembly,  exhorting  them  to  form  some  resolve,  or,  as  was  oftentimes 
the  case,  a  moral  exliorlation.  The  AoAia  was  what  we  would  call  a 
complimentary  address.  It  waa  termed  Tlpo5\a\i(L  when  it  served  as  an 
exordium  to  a  public  lecture.  The  2x«S^fux  designated  an  off-hand  or 
extemporaneous  speech.  The  AtdUtfif  was  what  we  would  call  a  disser- 

i  ScWlt  Hist.  LU.  Gr.,  voL  iv.,  p.  907,  sen. 
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tatkm.  The  IrdfiCis  was  a  sbow-speech,  intended  for  aome  ibmial  oc- 
casion.^ 

VI.  We  will  now  proceed  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  more  important 
indiTiduals  in  tbe  two  daaaea  jnst  leferred  to. 

I.  SOPHISTS. 

I.  Lerboxax  {A«r$wya^},'  a  philo.sopher  and  sophist,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Augustus.  He  was  the  father  of  Polemon,  who  is  known  as  the 
teacher  and  friend  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius.  Suidas  says  that  he  wrote 
several  philosophical  works,  but  does  not  mention  that  he  was  an  orator 
ur  rhetorician,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  is  the  same  as 
the  Leabooax  of  whom  there  were  extant  in  the  time  of  Photina*  aizteen 
political  orationa.  Of  theae  orations  only  two  have  come  down  to  ua,  one 
entitled  vtpl  rov  woKiftw  KofiyMifr,  and  tlie  other  a  wparpmuAs  X/Syo»p 
both  of  which  are  not  unaacceasfnl  imitationa  of  the  Attic  orators  of  the 
best  times.  They  are  printed  in  the  collections  of  the  Greek  orators  pub- 
lished by  Stephens,  Reiske,  Bekker,  &c.  A  aepaiate  edition  was  pub> 
lished  by  Orelli,  Leipzig,  1820,  8vo. 

II.  Dion  Chrv80st5mu8  (AiW  Xpvff6ffrofios)*  that  is,  Dion  the  Golden- 
mouthed,  a  surname  which  he  owed  to  his  great  talents  as  an  orator.  He 
also  bore  the  surname  of  Cocceianus,  which  he  derived  from  the  Emperor 
Cocceius  Nerva,  with  whom  he  was  connected  by  intimate  friendship.' 
Dion  Chrysostom  was  born  at  Prusa,  in  Bithynia,  about  the  middle  of  the 
first  century  of  our  era,  and  belonged  to  a  distinguished  equestrian  family. 
He  received  a  careful  education,  increased  liis  knowledge  by  travelling  in 
different  countries,  and  came  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian  ;  but,  hav- 
ing incurred  the  auspusion  of  BomitiaOy  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  city. 

On  the  advioe  of  the  Delphic  orade,  it  is  said,  he  put  on  the  attire  of  a  ' 
beggar,  and  with  nothing  in  his  pocket  but  a  copy  of  FIato*a  Phsdon,  and 
the  oration  of  Demosthenes  on  the  Embaaay,  he  visited  Thrace,  Myaia, 
Scythia,  and  the  country  of  the  Gets,  and,  owing  to  the  power  and  wis- 
dom of  his  orations,  he  met  evexy  where  with  a  kindly  xeception,  and  did 
much  good.*  When  Domitian  was  murdered,  Dion  used  his  influence 
with  the  army  stationed  on  the  frontier  in  favor  of  his  friend  Nerva,  and 
seems  to  have  returned  to  Rome  immediately  after  his  accession."'  Tra- 
jan, Nerva's  successor,  also  entertained  the  highest  esteem  for  him,  and 
showed  him  the  most  marked  favor,  for  he  is  said  to  have  often  visited 
him,  and  even  to  have  ztllowed  him  to  ride  by  his  side  in  his  triumphal 
car.    Dion  died  at  Rome  about  A  D.  117. 

Dion  Chrysostom  is  the  most  eminent  of  the  Greek  sophists  and  rhet- 
oriciana  in  the  thne  of  the  Roman  empire.  There  are  extant  eighty  of 
his  orations;  bnt  they  are  more  like  easaya  on  pcditical,  moral,  and  phik 
osophical  aubjects  than  real  orations,  of  which  they  have  only  the  form. 
We  find  among  them  }Jyot  mfH  /Ba^iXcCw,  or  x^i  fiunxuult  lour  orationa 
addressed  to  Trajan  on  the  virtnea  of  a  aovereign ;  Atay^t  ^  mpi  rvpa^ 

»  BimerH  Opera,  ed.  WmiBdorff,  p.  90.  •  Smithy  Vict.  Biogr.^  •  ». 

>  Phot.,  Bibl.  Cod.,  74,  p.  98.  «  Smithy  Diet,  fihgr^  «. «. 

•  Oral.  xlv.,p,  613.         •Okaknav^p.M.         t  Om.jaT<yp.aoi. 
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ytftof,  on  the  troubles  to  which  men  expose  themselTes  by  deserting  the 

path  of  nature,  and  on  the  difficulties  which  a  sovereign  has  to  encounter ; 
essays  on  slavery  and  freedom ;  on  the  means  of  attaining  eminence  as 
an  orator  ;  political  discourses,  addressed  to  various  towns  ;  on  subjects 
of  ethics  and  practical  philosophy  ;  and,  lastly,  orations  on  mythical  sub- 
jects, and  epideictic  or  show-speeches.  Besides  these  eighty  orations, 
we  have  fragments  of  fifteen  others.  There  are  extant  also  five  letters 
under  the  name  of  Dion,  and  addressed  to  one  Rufus.  They  are  pub- 
lished in  Boi88onade*8  Mwim  Vit.  ProeLf  p.  86,  scqq.,  and  some  critics  are 
inclined  to  consider  them  as  prodootions  of  Di<m  Chrysostom. 

All  the  extant  orations  of  Dion  Chrysostom  are  distingoisfaed  for  their 
refined  and  elegant  style.  The  author  most  soocessfuUy  imitated  the 
daasie  writers  of  Gieeoe,  such  as  Plato,  Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  and 
iEsehines.  His  ardent  study  of  those  models,  combined  with  his  own 
eminent  talents,  his  firm  and  pleasing  voice,  and  his  skill  in  extempore 
8p(  aking,  raised  him  at  once  above  all  contemporary  rhetoricians  and 
sophists.  His  style  is  throughout  clear,  and,  generally  speaking,  free 
from  artificial  embellishment,  though  he  is  not  always  able  to  escape  from 
the  influence  of  the  Asiatic  school  of  rhetoric.  His  sentences  are  often 
interrupted  by  the  insertion  of  parenthetical  clauses,  and  his  procemia  are 
frequently  too  long  in  proportion  to  the  other  parts  of  his  discourses.  Still, 
as  Niebubr  remarks,  he  was  an  author  of  uncommon  talent,  and  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  he  belonged  to  the  rhetoricians  of  this  unfortunate  age. 

Fassiag  over  the  editions  of  oeparat*  orations  of  Dion  Chryaoctomns,  we  mention 
only  ihoM  wUeli  eontain  aU  oTdiani.  Tha  llrat  was  edited  by  Fhravtalinis,  at  Mttaoy 

1476,  4to,  and  was  rollowed  by  that  of  Aldus  Manutius,  Venice,  1551,  8vo.  The  next 
edition  of  importance  is  that  of  Morel,  Paris,  1601,  which  was  reprinted  in  1623,  with  a 
Latin  translation  of  Naogeorgins,  and  noCea  by  Morel.  A  very  good  critical  edition  is 
tliater  Retake,  Laipsif,  1784,  a  ToIt.8?o.  The  beet  edition,  liow«ver,ie  ttel  of  Bnve- 
rins,  Brnaswlek,  1844, 8yo.  ^ 

III.  PoLEMON  {Uo\(fxuy)j^  a  highly  celebrated  sophist  and  rhetofieian, 
vrho  flourished  under  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  first  Antoninus,  and  was 
in  high  favor  with  the  two  former  emperors.'  He  is  placed  at  the  six- 
teenth year  of  Hadrian,  A.D.  133,  by  Eusebius.  He  was  born  of  a  con- 
sular family  at  Laodicea,  but  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Smyrna. 
His  most  celebrated  disciple  was  Aristides.  Among  his  imitators  in  sub- 
sequent times  was  Gregory  Nazianzen.  His  style  of  oratory  ^-as  im- 
posing rather  than  pleasing,  and  his  character  was  haughty  and  reserved. 
During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  so  tortured  by  the  gout,  that  he 
xesolTed  to  put  an  iend  to  hia  exiatenoe.  He  had  himaelf  shut  up  in  the 
tomb  ofhia  anoeatora,  at  Laodicea,  where  he  died  of  hunger,  at  the  age  of 
aixty-five.  The  only  extant  wozka  of  Pdemon  are  the  funeral  orations 
fbr  CynBgirua  and  GaUimachua,  generate  who  fell  at  Marathon*  which  are 
auppoeed  to  be  pronounced  by  theur  fathera,  each  extolling  his  own  son 
aboTe  the  other.  Philostratus  mentions  several  others  of  his  rhetorical 
CMnpoaitions,  the  subjects  of  which  are  chiefly  taken  from  Athenian  his- 
tory, and  an  oration  which  he  pronounced,  by  command  of  Hadrian,  at 
the  dedication  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Athens,  in  A.D.  135. 
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HU  k6y«i  jhrirs^toi  Were  ftnrt  printed  by  H.  Stepbens,  In  hla  collection  of  the  Declan4> 
tionn  of  Poletnon,  Himerins,  tnd  other  rhctoririans,  Paris,  1547,  4to;  and  were  after- 
ward publistied  by  theoMelTM  in  Creek,  (torn  ihe  aame  preea,  Paris,  1M6,  4to ;  and  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  TMiloiiM,lM7,6fo.  Tto  lateatnid  beat  adliloii  to  that  of  Caspar  uid 
D>nrad  Orelli,  Leipzig,  16I9,  8to. 

IV.  Herodes  Atticus,  Tiberius  Claudids,'  a  celebrated  Greek  sophist 
and  rhetorician,  horn  about  A.D.  104,  at  Marathon,  in  Attica.  His  father, 
whose  name  was  likewise  Atticus,  discovered  on  his  estate  a  hidden 
treasure,  which  at  once  made  him  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  his  age. 
His  son  afterward  increased  this  wealth  by  marrying  the  rich  Annia  Re- 
gilla.  Old  Atticus  left  in  his  will  a  clause,  according  to  which  every 
Athenian  citizen  was  to  receive  yearly  one  mina  (about  $17  60)  out  of 
hifi  property ;  buuh»  adif  eitteied  into  a  eompositioa  wf^  tlie  Afheniaiw 
to  pay  them,  once  Ibr  aH,  five  minaa  eadL  As  fierodes,  iiowever,  in  pay- 
ing the  Athenians,  deducted  the  debts  ^eh  sonl^  citizens  owed  to  hB 
Ihther,  they  were  eiatperated  against  him,  aiid,  notwithstanding  the 
great  benefits  he  oolifened  npon  Atheiis,  bore  him  a  gnidge  as  long  as  he 
lived.  Herodes  received  a  very  careful  education  from  some  of  the  best 
instruetoTS  of  the  day ;  and,  after  completing  his  studies,  opened  a  school 
of  rhetoric  at  Athens,  and  subsequently  at  Rome  also,  where  Marcus  Au- 
relius  Antoninus,  who  ever  afterward  entertained  a  high  esteem  for  him, 
was  among  his  pupils.  In  A.D.  143.  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius  raised 
him  to  the  consulship  ;  but  as  Herodes  cared  more  for  his  fame  as  a  rhet- 
orician than  for  high  offices,  he  afterward  returned  to  Athens,  whither  he 
was  followed  by  a  great  number  of  young  men,  and  whither  L.  Verus  also 
was  sent  as  a  pupil  by  the  Emperor  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus. 

The  wealth  and  influence  of  Herodes  Attieus  did  nei  fiH  to  laise  np 
enemies.  His  pablie  and  private  life  wera  alfaelied  in  vanens  ways, 
and  these  annoyances  at  last  appear  to  have  indneed  Idm  to  retire  fiom 
public  life,  and  to  spend  his  remaining  years  in  his  villa  near  Marathon, 
atinomided  by  his  pnpUs.  The  Emperor  M.  Anrelins  seiit  hnn  a  letter, 
in  whieh  he  assured  hkn  itf  his  onaltered  esteem.  In  the  case  of  Herodes 
the  Athenians  drew  upon  themselves  the  just  charge  of  higratitude,  for 
no  man  had  ever  done  so  much  to  assist  his  fellow-citizens,  and  to  em- 
bellish Athens  at  his  own  expense  Among  the  great  architectural  works 
with  which  he  adorned  the  city,  we  may  mention  a  race-course  (stadium) 
of  white  Pentelic  marble,  of  which  ruins  are  still  extant,  and  the  magnifi- 
cent theatre  of  Regilla,  with  a  roof  made  of  cedar-wood.  His  liberality, 
however,  was  not  confined  to  Attica.  At  Corinth  he  built  a  theatre,  at 
Ol3nnpia  an  aqueduct,  at  Delphi  a  race-course,  and  at  ThUriliopyl*  a  bios- 
pital ;  and  he  also  restored,  with  his  ample  means,  eeverd  decayed  towns 
in  varions  parts  of  GreeM.  His  wealth,  generosity,  add,  still  more,  his 
ddU  as  a  rlietorieian,q»eadl^  feme  over  the  whole  Roman  world.  He 
is  believed  to  have  died  at  the  age  of  T8,  in  A.D.  180.* 

If  we  look  upon  Herodes  Attiens  as  a  man,  it  must  be  owned  that  ttiere 
eearcely  ever  was  a  wealthy  person  who  spent  his  property  in  a  more 
generous,  noble,  and  disinterested  manner.  His  greatest  ambition,  how- 
ever,  was  to  shine  as  a  rhetorician;  and  this  ambitign,  indeed,  was  so 
>  Smith,  Diet,  Bmgr.tS. 9,  *  Smitk,  L  c 
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flkrongt  tM,  on  one  umiimi,  in  hkt  e«rty  fife,  when  he  had  defitered  an 
ofmtioB  balbre  ttM  Ettpotor  1MtU»,  i»liii.wa8  fheii  ia  Puitionia,  ha  was 
on  the  point  of  throirfaig  hiMMlf  into  the  Dannbe,  heoAiue  his  attempt  at 

speaking  had  been  unsuccessful.  This  fettme,  howerer,  appears  to  have 
proved  a  stimulus  to  him,  and  he  became  the  greatest  rhetorician  of  his 
century.  His  success  as  a  teacher  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  great 
number  of  his  pupils,  most  of  whom  attained  some  degree  of  eminence. 
His  own  orations,  which  were  delivered  extempore  and  without  prepara- 
tion, are  said  to  have  excelled  those  of  all  his  contemporaries  by  the  dig- 
nity, fullness,  and  eleg^ance  of  their  style.  Philostratus  praises  his  ora- 
tory for  Its  pleasing  and  hannonious  flow,  as  well  as  for  its  simplicity 
and  power.  The  loss  of  the  works  of  Herodes  renders  it  impossible  for 
US  to  fom  an  ladependent  opinion.  Among  his  ntmierous  prodoctions, 
the  AUowing  aaSj  aie  speeiM  bf  tiie  aneiests :  1.  Ailyi  dintrxiiuH,  or 
ezteatveraiieoiis  speeelies.  9.  AM;U((»f,tteati8eBerdialegae8.  8.  *EfiiM- 
^^ff,  or  diaries.  4.  InsroiJutf.  All  these  woihs  are  wm  lost.  There 
exists  SH  oration,  mflk  eiftcrtkt,  in  wfaioh  the  Thebans  are  eallsd  npon  to 
join  the  FelepoaBesians  in  prepaziag  fyr  war  against  Arehelatts,  king  of 
Maoodeiiia,  and  which  has  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Herodes, 
but  its  genilinenesB  is  very  doubtful  It  is  printed  in  the  ooUcctions  of 
the  Greek  orators,  and  by  Fiorillo  in  Htrtdu  Auie%  pta  mptrtuni,  Leipmg, 
1801. 

V.  Adriawus  (*A5piay<$j),*  a  Greek  sophist  and  rhetorician,  bom  at  Tyre, 
in  Phoenicia,  and  who  flourished  under  the  emperors  M.  Antoninus  and 
Commodus.  He  was  the  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Herodes  Atticus,  and 
obtained  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Athens  during  the  life-time  of  his  mas- 
ter. His  advancement  does  not  seem  to  have  impaired  their  mutual  re- 
gard. Herodes  declared  that  the  unfinished  speeches  of  his  scholar  were 
**  the  fragments  of  a  Colossus,"  and  Adrianus  showed  his  gratitode  \fy  a 
funeral  oration  which  he  pronounced  Ofer  the  ashes  of  his  master.  He 
appears,  notwithstaiidhigi  to  have  been  a  Tory  Tain  and  oonoeited  man. 
His  first  lecture  eommeneed  with  the  modest  eneomimn  on  himself,  irdKm 
4k  ^otpdtns  ypdntuera,  while,  in  the  magnificence  of  his  dress  and  equipage, 
be  aflboted  the  style  of  the  hierophant  of  philosophy.  The  risit  of  An- 
toninus to  Athens  naade  him  aoifnainted  with  Adrianus,  whom  he  invited 
to  Rome,  and  honored  with  his  iiriendship.  After  the  death  of  that  em- 
peror, he  became  the  private  secretary  of  Commodus.  His  death  took 
place  at  Rome,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  ape,  not  later  than  A  D.  192. 
Of  the  works  attributed  to  him  by  Suidas,  three  declamations  only  are 
extant. 

The  declamations  of  Adriamis  of  Tyre  have  been  edited  by  Leo  Allatius,  in  the  Ex- 
eerpta  Varia  Gracorum  Sophistarum  ac  Rhetoricorum^  Rome,  1641,  and  by  Walz,  in  tttt 
Fketorea  Onsei^  vol.  1.,  p.  580,  nqq-t  StvMf IMS. 

VI.  Aristides,  P.  JEuvg  {*Apurr€ihi5)y*  sumamed  Triooobus,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  Greek  sophists  and  rhetoricians  of  the  second  cen^ 
tory  after  Christ,  was  bom  at  Adriani,  in  Mysia,  in  A.D.  129,  according 
to  some,  hot  more  correctly,  according  to  others,  in  A.D  1 1 7   Ho  studied 

<  Mtl,INtf.AlDfr.,«.«.  «  M.  #.,«.•. 
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under  Herodes  Atticus  at  Athens,  and  subsequently  travelled  throagh 
Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy.  The  fame  of  his  talents  and  acquirements 
was  so  great,  that  monuments  were  erected  to  his  honor  in  several  towns 
which  he  had  visited.*  Shortly  before  his  return,  he  was  attacked  by  an 
illness  wliieh  lasted  thirteen  years,  but  which,  notwithstanding,  did  not 
prevent  him  from  prosecuting  his  studies.  He  subsequently  settled  at 
Smyrna,  and  when  this  city  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
A.D.  178,  he  used  his  mfluence  with  the  Emperor  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus 
to  induce  him  to  assist  in  rebuilding  the  place.  The  Smyrneans  showed 
their  gratitude  to  Aiistides  by  offering  him  Ysrions  honors  and  distinc- 
tions, most  of  wbieh  he  refiised.  He  aoeepted  only  the  office  of  priest 
of  ^sculaiHUS,  wfaieh  be  held  untO  his  death,  about  A.D.  180. 

The  woiks  of  Aristides  whieh  have  oome  down  to  ns  ave  fiify-fiTe  ora- 
tions and  declamations  (ineluding  those  whicb  were  discovered  by  Mordfi 
and  Mai),  and  two  treatises  on  rhetorical  subjects,  of  little  valne,  namely, 
wtpl  TToXtrucov  kiywt  and  wt/H  iu^Kovt  x6yov.  Some  of  his  orations  are 
eulogies  on  the  power  of  certain  diTinities ;  others  are  panegyrics  on 
towns,  such  as  Smyrna,  Cyzicus,  Rome.  One  among  them  is  a  Panathe- 
naicus  and  an  imitation  of  that  of  Isocrates.  Others,  again,  treat  of  sub- 
jects connected  with  rhetoric  and  eloquence.  The  six  orations  called 
Upoi  x6yoi  arc  a  sort  of  diary  of  his  long  illness  and  recovery,  and  he  re- 
lates in  them  that  he  was  frequently  encouraged,  by  visions  in  his  dreams, 
to  cultivate  rhetoric  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  studies.  They  have  at- 
tracted considerable  attention  in  modem  times  on  account  of  the  various 
stories  they  contain  respecting  the  cures  of  the  sick  in  temples,  and  on 
account  of  the  apparent  resemblance  between  these  cures  anid  those  said 
to  be  efibcted  by  mesmerism.*  Aristides,  as  an  orator,  is  much  superior  to 
the  majority  of  sophists  in  his  time,  whose  great  and  only  ambition  was 
to  shine  and  make  a  momentary  impression  by  extempore  speeches,  and 
a  brilliant  and  daxzling  style ;  although  it  must  be  confessed  that,  in  his 
panegyric  orations,  he  himself  often  endeavors  tu  display  as  much  brill- 
iancy of  style  as  he  can.  On  the  whole,  his  manner  of  expression  is 
brief  and  concise,  but  too  frequently  deficient  in  ease  an«i  clearness.  His 
sentiments  are  often  trivial,  and  spun  out  lo  an  intolerable  length,  which 
leaves  the  reader  nothing  to  think  upon  for  himstll*.  His  orations  remind 
us  of  a  man  who  is  fond  of  hearing  himself  talk.  Notwithstanding  these 
defects,  however,  Aristides  is  still  unsurpassed  by  most  of  his  contempo- 
raries. Several  learned  grammarians  wrote  commentaries  on  his  ora- 
tions, from  which  the  extant  scholia  are  probably  compilations. 

The  first  edition  or  tbe  orations  or  Aristides  (6(\y-three  in  number)  is  that  published 
at  Florence,  1517,  fol.  A  better  edition,  with  some  of  the  Greek  scholia,  is  that  of  Jebb, 
Oxfbid,  ITSS,  S  vola.  <lto.  Manv  rorrectiona  of  the  tmn  tliia  adttion  ara  eoBlatnad  in 
Heiske^s  Animadt^ersiones  in  Attetores  Cracns,  vol.  iii.  Morelll  published,  in  the 
oration  irph^  XtnTii  r^if  virip  areActac,  which  he  had  discovered  in  a  Venetian  MS.  it  was 
afterward  edited  again  by  F.  A.  Wolf,  in  his  edition  of  Demosthenes's  oration  against 
Lapttnaa,  Iltf la,  1760 ;  and  by  Oranait,  In  lila  Dtelamatimu  Liyttias,  Bonii,  1817,  Sro. 

This  edition  of  Grnucrt  ront:iins  also  nn  oration,  jrpb?  AijfxoaSf'n)  rrrpt  areAei'ac,  whirh 
had  been  discovered  by  Mai,  and  publishad  in  his  Nova  Collect.  Scr^.  Vet.,  vol.  i.,  p.  3. 

« wAnafM(.,<MiE^.,tt.,p.»l,ac|f.        «  TMaetef^  C^pttact  IL,  ^  1S9^  M|ff. 
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A  complete  edition  of  all  the  works  of  Aristides,  which  frires  a  comet  text  and  all  tlM 
scholia,  was  published  by  W.  Dindorf,  Leipzig,  1829,  3  vols.  8vc. 

VII.  LuciANus  {AovKiavSs),^  a  witty  and  voluminous  Greek  writer,  whom 
we  may  consider  under  the  present  head,  in  consequence  of  his  early  pur- 
suits. He  was  born  at  Samosata,  the  capital  of  Commagene,  in  Syria, 
probably  about  A.D.  120,  and  he  appears  to  have  lived  till  toward  the  end 
of  this  century.  We  know  that  some  of  his  more  celebrated  works  were 
written  in  the  reign  of  M.  AtnrdioB  AntoninDs.  LaciBn*8  parents  were 
poor,  and  he  was  at  first  apprentieed  to  his  maternal  unde,  who  was  a 
statoaiy.  He  afterward  beeame  an  adyocate,  and  practiced  at  Antioch. 
Being  unsnecessftil  in  this  calling,  he  employed  himsdf  in  writing  speeches 
lor  others  instead  of  deli vering  them  himself.  But  he  did  not  long  remain 
at  Antioch ;  and,  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  he  set  out  upon  his  travels, 
and  Tisited  the  greater  part  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  GauL  At  that  period  it 
was  customary  for  professors  of  the  rhetorical  art  to  proceed  to  different 
cities,  where  they  attracted  audiences  by  their  displays,  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  musicians  or  itinerant  lecturers  in  modern  times.  He  appears 
to  have  acquired  a  good  deal  of  money  as  well  as  fame.  On  his  return  to 
his  native  country,  probably  about  his  fortieth  year,  he  abandoned  the 
rhetorical  profession,  the  artifices  of  which,  he  tells  us,  were  foreii^  to 
his  temper,  the  natural  enemy  of  deceit  and  pretension.  He  now  devoted 
most  of  his  time  to  the  composition  of  his  w^orks.  He  still,  however,  oc- 
casionally travelled ;  for  it  appears  that  he  was  in  Aehaia  and  Ionia  about 
the  eloee  of  the  Parthian  war,  A.D.  160-165 :  on  which  occasion,  too,  he 
seems  to  have  visited  Olympia,  and  beheld  the  self-immolation  of  Pere- 
grmus.  About  A.D.  170,  or  a  little  pvoTiously,  he  visited  the  61se  oracle 
of  the  impostor  Alexander,  in  Paphlagonia.  l^ter  in  life,  he  obtained  the 
office  of  procurator  of  part  of  Egypt,  which  office  was  probably  bestowed 
upon  him  by  the  Emperor  Commodus. 

The  nature  of  Lucian's  writings  inevitably  procured  him  many  enemies, 
by  whom  he  has  been  painted  in  very  black  colors.  According  to  Suidas, 
he  was  sumamed  the  Blasp/ir.mcr,  and  was  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs  as  a 
punishment  for  his  impiety  ;  but  on  this  account  no  reliance  can  be  placed. 
Other  writers  state  that  Lucian  apostatized  from  Christianity,  but  there 
is  no  proof  in  support  of  this  charge  ;  and  the  dialogue  called  Philapairis, 
which  would  appear  to  prove  that  the  author  had  once  been  a  Christian, 
was  certainly  not  written  by  Lucian,  but  was  probably  composed  in  the 
reign  of  Julian  the  Apostate.  The  scholiast  on  the  Aksmder,  ^  47,  as- 
serts tlmt  Lucian  was  an  epicurean,  and  this  opinion  has  been  foUowed 
by  several  modem  critics.  But,  though  his  natural  skepticism  may  have 
led  him  to  prefer  the  tenets  of  Epicurus  to  those  of  any  other  sect,  it  is 
most  probable  that  he  belonged  to  none  whatever.  Of  Lneian's  moral 
character  we  have  no  means  of  judging  except  from  his  writings,  a  method 
which  is  not  always  certain.  Several  of  his  pieces  are  loose  and  licen-  ^ 
tious,  but  some  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  manners  of  the  age. 
Fn  the  Alexander,  ^  54,  he  seems  indignant  at  the  charge  of  immorality 
brought  against  him  by  that  impostor ;  and  that  he  must  at  least  have 

*  MM.  Mit  JN0ir^«.v. 
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avoided  any  grievous  and  open  scandal,  may  be  presumed  from  Ik*  Vii^ 
office  conferred  upon  Jiini  in  Egypt. ^ 

As  many  as  eiglily-tvvo  works  have  come  down  to  us  under  the  name 
of  Lucian,  but  some  of  them  are  spurious.  The  most  important  of  them 
are  his  Dialogues.  They  are  of  very  vahoue  degrees  of  merit,  and  are 
traatfidin  the  greatest  poawbto  fariety  of  style,  fam  makmmimdammUt. 
the  broadest  Immor  and  buffiwiieiy.  TMr  aoloeoU  and  tewlMey,  too, 
vaiyoonaideiably;  for,  white  some  are  emplojed  in  tttaeking  the  hitthen 
philoaophy  and  religion,  others  are  mere  piotoresof  maansra,  witinnitaay 
polemio  drift.  Our  limits  only  allow  us  to  mention  a  few  of  the  more  im- 
portant of  these  dialoguea.  The  J>Mgm9  ^  ikt  Gsdt»  twen^-eiz  in 
number,  consist  of  short  dramatic  narratives  of  some  of  the  most  popular 
incidents  in  the  heathen  mythology.  The  reader,  however,  is  generaJly 
left  to  draw  his  own  conclusions  from  the  stor>',  the  author  only  takmg 
fare  to  put  it  in  the  most  absurd  point  of  view.  In  the  Jupiter  Conticui, 
a  bolder  style  of  attack  is  adopted ;  and  the  cynic  proves  to  Jupiter's  face 
that,  every  thing  being  under  the  dominion  of  fate,  he  has  no  power  what- 
ever. As  this  dialogue  shows  Jupiter's  want  of  power,  so  the  Jupiter  the 
Tragedian  strikes  at  his  very  existence,  and  that  of  the  other  dcitisa. 
The  AueUon  o/lMMt,  or  Sale  of  ihs  PkHoMflitn,  is  aj»  nttnefc  ^pOB  the  an- 
cient philoaophers.  In  this  humorous  pieoe  the  hen^e  of  UiediiliamrteaDls 
are  put  up  for  sale,  Mercoiy  being  the  auctigpeer.  The  fUktgmtn  ia  a 
sort  of  apology  Ibr  the  preoeding  pieee,  and  anqr  be  raohmad  among  La^ 
eian*B  best  dialogues.  The  philosophers  are  repraaented  as  having  ob- 
tained a  day's  life  for  the  poipose  of  taking  vengeance  upon  Luoian,  whs 
confesses  that  he  has  bonowed  the  chief  beantiea  of  hie  wiitingB  609 
them  " 

The^Baiujuct,  or  the  Lapitha^  is  one  of  Lucian's  most  humorous  attacks 
on  the  philosophers.  The  scene  is  a  wedding  feast,  at  which  a  repre- 
sentative of  each  of  the  principal  philosophic  sects  is  present.  A  discus- 
sion ensues,  which  sets  all  the  philosophers  by  the  ears,  and  ends  in  a 
pitched  battle.  The  Nigrinus  is  also  an  attack  on  philosophic  pride;  iHit 
its  main  scope  is  to  satirize  the  Romans,  whose  pomp,  vaiu-giory,  and 
luxury  are  ui^Torably  contrasted  with  the  simple  habits  of  the  Alheaisna> 

The  more  miscellaneous  class  of  Lndan'a  diatoguce,  in  ivtiieh  die  at- 
tacks upon  mythology  and  philosophy  are  not  direct,  but  incidental  er 
ivhich  are  mere  pictures  of  manners*  contains  soaae  of  his  bea(.  At  the 
head  must  be  plaised  Tinum^  which  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  IdBOiao's 
master-piece.  The  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  are,  perhaps,  the  best  known 
of  all  Lucian's  works.  The  subject  affords  great  scope  for  moral  reflec- 
tion, and  for  satire  on  the  subject  of  human  pursuits.  Wealth,  powj^r, 
beauty,  strength,  not  forgetting  the  vain  disputations  of  philosophy,  afford 
the  materials.  The  Icaro-Menippus  is  in  Lucian's  best  vein,  and  a  master- 
piece of  Aristophanic  humor.  Menippus,  disgusted  with  the  disputes  apd 
pretensions  of  the  philosophers,  resolves  on  a  visit  to  the  stars,  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  how  far  their  theories  are  correct  By  the  mechanical 
aid  of  apair  of  wings  he  reaches  the  moon,  and  anrveya  thence  the  miser- 
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able  passions  and  quarrels  of  men.  Hence  he  proceeds  to  Olympus,  and 
is  introduced  to  the  Thunderer  himself.  Here  he  is  witness  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  human  prayers  are  received  in  heaven.  They  ascend  by 
enonnoos  vent-holes,  and  become  audible  when  Jupiter  rranoves  the  eov- 
ers.  Jupiter  himself  is  lepresented  as  a  partial  judge,  and  as  inflnenoed 
by  the  .]ai0eiiess  of  the  rewards  promised  to  him.  At  the  end  he  pro- 
nounees  judgment  against  the  philosophers,  and  threatens  in  four  dajs  to 
destroy  them  alL  Charm  is  a  very  degant  dialogue,  but  of  a  graver  turn 
than  the  preceding.  Charon  visits  the  earth,  to  see  the  couise  of  life 
there,  and  what  it  is  which  always  makes  men  weep  when  they  enter  his 
boat.  Mercury  acts  as  his  cicerone.  In  this  piece,  howeveri  Lucian  has 
not  been  very  scrupulous  about  chronology.  The  whole  is  a  picture  of 
the  smallness  of  mankind  when  viewed  from  a  philosophic  as  well  as  a 
physical  height.* 

Lucian's  rhetorical  pieces  were  no  doubt,  for  the  most  part,  the  first  pro- 
ductions of  his  pen  ;  for  we  have  already  seen  that  he  did  not  lay  aside 
that  profession  and  apply  himself  to  a  different  style  of  writing  till  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  forty.  Of  all  his  pieces  they  are  the  most  unimport- 
ant, and  betrqr  least  of  his  real  dmraeter  and  genins.  The  pieces,  again, 
which  entitle  Lucian  to  be  called  a  biographer,  are  rather  anecdotical  me* 
moirs,  like  Xenophon*s  Jfenwrofti&s,  than  regular  biographies.  Under  the 
head  of  Bmmu9  may  be  daaaed  the  tale  entitled  iMdmt  ^  ^  ^^om 
which  Appuleius  is  thought  to  have  drawn  his  stoiy  of  the  Mdea  iUt. 
Under  this  same  head  may  be  ranked  the  Vera  Historia,  written  to  ridi* 
cule  the  authors  of  extravagant  tales,  and  which  would  appear  to  have 
furnished  hints  to  Rabelais  and  Swift  in  modem  times,  not  only  from  the 
nature  and  extravagance  of  the  fiction,  but  from  the  lurking  satire.  We 
have  also  some  Poems  by  Lucian.  These  consist  of  two  mock  tragedies 
and  about  fifty  epigrams.* 

Lucian's  merits  as  a  writer  consist  in  his  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
which,  however,  he  generally  viewed  on  its  worst  side  ;  his  strong  com- 
mon sense ;  the  fertihty  of  liis  invention ;  the  raciness  of  his  humor ;  and 
the  simplicity  and  Attic  grace  of  his  diction.  His  knowledge  was  proba- 
bly not  very  protend,  and  il  may  be  suspected  thai  he  was  not  alwaja 
masler  of  the  philoeophy  whieh  he  attaohed.  Hie  writiags  have  a  more 
modem  air  than  those  of  any  other  dassio  author;  and  the  keenness  of 
his  vit,  the  ndmeas  and  eztravaganee  of  his  humor,  the  feitil^  and  live- 
liness of  his  fancy,  his  proneness  to  skepticism,  and  the  clearaese  and 
simplicity  of  his  style,  present  us  with  a  kind  of  compound  between  Swilt 
and  Voltaire.  There  was  abundance  to  justify  his  attacks  in  the  systems 
against  which  they  were  directed.  Vet  he  establishes  nothing  in  their 
stead.  His  aim  is  only  to  pull  down  ;  to  spread  a  universal  skepticism. 
Nor  were  his  assaults  confined  to  rehgion  and  philosophy,  but  extended  to 
every  thing  old  and  venerated — the  poems  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  the 
historj'  of  Herodotus.  Yet  writing,  as  he  did,  amid  the  doomed  idols  of 
an  absurd  superstition,  and  the  contradictory  tenets  of  an  almost  equally 
absurd  philosophy,  his  works  had  undoubtedly  a  beneficial  influence  on 
i  iimUhf  l.  c,  *  Id,  ib. 
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the  cau8C  of  truth.  That  thry  were  indirectly  serviceable  to  Christianity, 

can  hardly  be  disputed  ;  l)ut  though  Lucian  is  genprally  just  in  his  rrpre- 

sentations  of  the  (  Miri^tiaiis,  \vc  may  be  sure  that  such  a  result  was  as 

far  froui  Ins  wi^hos  as  his  thoujrhts. 

The  EdUto  Prtncfp*  of  Lucian  was  primed  at  Florence,  1496,  Col.  The  first  Aldme 
appeared  at  Venice,  ld03,  fol.  This  edition,  printed  from  had  MSS.,  and  very  inconect, 
was  sooiswhat  Inqirovad  in  the  weond  Aldina,  ISOS,  Ibl^bnt  Is  atUl  inJMor  to  Ibe  IIm^ 
entinr.  TliP  A!ttini\  however,  K<Tvcd  as  the  basis  of  subsequent  editions  till  P'lJS,  wlicn 
fiourdelot  published  in  Paris  a  Ureek  and  Latin  edition  in  folio,  the  text  corrected  from 
MSS.  and  the  Editio  Prineqtt,  This  was  repeated,  with  emendaUons,  tn  lha  Sannur 
«4liioii,  1619.  L»  dar^  aditioa,  S  vols.  8vo,  AmiflidM,  1087,  Is  very  Ineomet.  Is 

1730  IFcmsterhuis  bepnn  to  print  his  excellent  edition,  but  dying  in  1736,  before  a  quar- 
ter 01  it  had  been  finished,  the  editorship  was  assigned  to  J.  F.  Reitz,  and  the  book  was 
published  at  Ainaterdam,  is  S  vols.  4lo,  fn  17<I3.  In  1746,  C.  C.  RSits,  brother  of  Ibe 
«ditor,  prlntsd  at  Vtrecht  sa  Index,  or  i^urietn  Imeiantum,  in  one  ▼olome  4to,  which, 
though  extensive,  is  not  complete.  The  edition  of  Hemsterliuis,  besides  his  own  note?, 
also  tiontaina  those  of  Jensius^  Kuster,  Bos,  Vitringa,  Du  boid,  Gesoeri^Reitz,  and  other 
eommentstofs.  An  appendix  to  the  noiea  of  Hematerhuie,  taken  flrom  a  MS.  in  the  Lsj- 
den  library,  was  pnblished  at  that  place  by  Geel,  1824,  4to.  Hemsterhuia  corrected  the 
Latin  version  for  his  edition  as  far  as  the  De  Seicrificiis ;  and  of  the  remainder  anew  trans- 
lation was  made  by  Gesner.  The  reprint  by  Schmidt,  Mittau,  1776-60, 6  vols.  8vo,  is  in- 
correet.  The  Bipont  edillon,  in  10  vols.  Svo,  I76IMI8,  is  sn  seesrsls  and  elegant  reprint 
orHematerhuia'a  edition,  w\^h  the  addition  orcullationa  of  Paris  MSS. ;  but  the  ooisalos 
of  the  Greek  index  is  a  drawback  to  it.  A  good  edition,  though  disfigured  by  typograph- 
ical errors,  is  that  orLehmann,Leipaig.  1B31-31, 9  vols.  8vo.  There  is  also  a  very  good 
and  conrenieat  sdltisa  of  the  text,  with  a  I«stin  veislon,  by  W.  DUidorr,  fhrmiog  pan 
oTDIdofs  mUotktM  Grmai,  Paris,  1840. 

VIII.  Maximus  Tybios,*  a  native  of  lyte,  a  Greek  eophitt  and  rhetori- 
cian, and  also  a  Platonic  philooopher,  lived  during  the  reigns  of  the  .\n- 
tonines  and  of  Commodus.  Some  writers  suppose  that  he  was  one  of 
the  tutors  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  he  was 
a  difrerent  person  from  Claudius  Maximus,  the  Stoic,  who  was  the  tutor 
of  that  emperor.  Ma.vimus  Tyrius  appears  to  have  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  Greece,  but  he  visited  Rome  once  or  twice.  The  time 
of  his  death  is  unknown.  There  are  extant  lurty-one  Dissertations  (Am- 
A«{c<$)  of  Maximus  Tyrius,  on  theological,  ethical,  and  other  philosopiiical 
subjects,  wijtten  in  an  easy  and  pleasing  style,  but  not  characterized  by 
much  depth  of  thought.  Heinsius  thinks  that  the  author  arranged  them 
in  ten  TurmUgies,  or  sets  of  four  esch,  soeording  to  tlie  snbjecte,  and  in 
one  of  his  notes  he  coiQectiirBUy  gives  whst  he  regards  as  their  comet 
Older.  The  merits  of  Maximus  Tyrius  have  been  variously  estimsted. 
Reiske  spesks  of  him  ss  a  tedious  and  affected  writer,  who  degnded  the 
most  elevated  and  important  subjecte  by  his  trivial  and  puerile  mode  of 
treating  them.  But  Markland,  while  admitting  and  blaming  the  haste 
and  inaoeuraoy  of  Maximus,  praises  his  acuteness,  ability,  and  leamisg. 

The  Greek  text  was  first  printed  by  H.  Stephens,  Paris,  1557,  8vo,  accompanied,  but  in 
a  separate  vcdiune,  by  the  TMSion  of  Pacoiua.  The  edition  of  lleinsius,  from  a  MS.  ia 
the  king'a  library  at  Paris,  with  a  new  Latin  version,  and  notes  by  the  editor,  was 
printed  St  Leyden,  1887,  Svo,  and  again  in  1814,  and,  withoat  the  notes,  io  I8S0.  It  has 

been  reprinted  once  or  twice  since  then.  The  first  edition  of  Davies,  fellow  of  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge,  with  tlie  version  of  lleinsius,  and  short  notes,  was  published  at 
Cambridge,  1703,  8vo ;  the  seeond  and  more  important  edition,  in  which  the  text  WM 
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taMMtf  Wftiia,  mi  m  mtiw  awmwawK  t€Om  PUmtuttom  wm  adapted,  w—yrtlMi- 

ed  after  the  editor's  death  by  Dr.  JokB  Ward,  the  Gresham  proAsaor,  with  valuable  notes, 
by  Jereiaiab  MarUaod,  London,  1740, 4to.  This  second  edition  of  Daviea  was  reprintMi, 
with  some  corrections  and  additional  notes,  by  Reiske,  2  vols.  8to,  Leipzig,  1774-6. 

IX.  Philostratus  {^tXSa-rpaTos)  Flavius,*  a  celebrated  sophist  and 
rhetorician,  born  probably  in  Lemnos,  about  A.D.  182.  He  studied  and 
tauffht  at  Athens,  whence  he  is  usually  called  the  Athenian,  to  distinguish 
hin»  from  a  younger  namesake.  He  afterward  removed  to  Rome,  whore 
we  find  him  a  member  of  the  circle  of  literary  men  whom  the  philosophic 
Julia  Donma,  the  wife  of  Severus,  had  drawn  around  her.  It  was  at  her 
desire  that  he  wrote  the  life  of  ApoUonius  of  Tyana.  He  was  still  alive 
in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Philippus  (244-249).  The  following  works 
of  Philostratm  have  come  down  to  ns :  1.  The  Life  of  ApoUmdw  of  Ty- 
AMh  the  famous  impoBtor.  Many  of  the  wonders  which  Fhttostratus  re- 
lates in  connection  with  Apollonins  are  merely  ehmiay  imitations  of  the 
Christian  miracles.  The  work  is  divided  into  eight  books.  S.  TheXtoet 
^  ike  SapJiUU  (B£m  Ss^itfrfir),  in  two  books,  containing  the  history  of 
philoeoiihers  who  had  the  character  of  being  sophists,  and  of  those  who 
were  really  sophists.  It  begins  with  the  life  of  Gorgias,  and  comes  down 
to  the  contemporaries  of  Philostratus,  in  the  reign  of  Philippus.  3.  He- 
roica,  or  Heraicus  ('HpavtKa,  'Hp«i/f(Jy),  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  and  giving 
an  account  of  the  heroes  engaged  in  the  Trojan  war.  4.  Imagines  {EIkSv- 
(s),  in  two  books,  containing  an  account  of  various  paintings.  This  is 
the  author's  most  pleasing  work,  exhibiting  great  richness  of  fancy,  power 
and  variety  of  delineation,  and  a  rich  exuberance  of  style.  6.  Epistol<z 
{^EiriaroKal),  seventy-three  in  number,  chiefly  specimens  of  amatory  letters 

or  the  collected  works  of  Philostratus  there  is,  1.  The  edition  of  Morcllius,  Paris,  1608, 
containing  all  the  works  above  mentioned,  along  with  some  of  those  of  other  writers. 
This  edition  te  of  no  ▼■Ins.  1.  Tliat  of  Olonrtus,  Leipslg,  170t,  t  ^o.  Ibl.  Pwvlom  to 
tbis  edition,  Bentlcy  and  others  had  contemplated  one.  Indeed,  Bentlcy  had  gone  so  (kr 
as  to  publish  a  specimen  sheet.  Unhappily,  the  design  was  not  executed ;  but  he  fireely 
communicated  to  Olearius  both  bis  conjeetoial  critieisms  and  his  notes  of  various  read* 
logo.  Tlio  odltkm  io  a  very  bsuitiAil  spseiiiieii  of  typography,  and,  In  splto  of  many 
Ihnlts,  and  the  accusation  that  the  editor  has  been  guilty  of  gross  plagiarism,  which  haa 
been  repeatedly  brought  against  him,  is  very  valuable,  especially  for  its  exegetical  notes. 
3.  The  last  edition,  and,  eritieally,  by  far  the  best,  is  that  of  C.  L.  Kayser,  Zurich,  1844, 
dto.  ft  eoatatao  introdsetory  raaarka  on  eaeh  book,  tha  Groek  teat,  and  notes,  wbieh 

are  principally  critical.  As  he  had  already  published  several  of  the  treatises  of  Philoa* 
tratus  separately,  the  notices  and  notes  are,  in  some  cases,  briefer  than  might  have  been 
defired.  Philostratus  seems  to  have  occapied  liis  attention  for  years,  and  scholars  in 
variona  p«ta  of  Snrope  have  aided  him,  in  salHoUt  MSS.  Of  aq^arate  edlttoas,  wo 

may  mention  Kayser's  elaborate  edition  of  the  Lives  of  the  Sophist*,  Heidelberg,  1838; 
Boissonade's  edition  of  the.  iferotcoy  Paris,  1606;  and  Jacobs'  and  Welcker's  edition  of 
the  Imaginest  Leipzig,  1826.  . 

II.  BHKTORIOIANS. 

L  Ihomraius  or  ^AUCAKVAatut.*  '  We  have  already  made  mention  of 
this  writer  when  treating  of  the  historical  produotiona  of  this  age.  It  now 
reinaina  to  notice  briefly  his  i^«loriM/ and  mfie^  M  the  writings 

of  this  class  show  tliat  Dionysius  was  not  only  a  rhetorician  of  the  first 
*  Mlft,INef.«ofr„a.v.  ■  «.«. 
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order,  but  ateo  a  most  rxocllrnt  critic,  in  the  hijjhcst  and  best  sense  of 
the  term.   They  abound  \n  the  most  exquisite  remarks  and  criticisms  on 
the  works  of  the  classical  writers  of  Greece,  although  they  are.  at  the 
same  time,  not  without  their  faults,  among  which  we  mRv  mention  his 
hypercritical  seventy.    But  we  have  to  remember  that  they  were  the 
productions  of  an  early  age,  in  which  the  want  of  a  sound  philosophy  and 
of  a  compreheBthe  knowledge,  and  a  partiality  ibr  or  againat  certain 
writera,  lad  him  to  eiqirefla  opinioiia  which,  at  a  maturer  age^  he  undoubt- 
edly regretted.  The  IbOowing  woifca  of  thia  elaaa  are  atOl  extant :  1. 
r4xn^^mfiKHtArtofBhetorie,  The  pieieiit  eooditton  of  thia  woik  ia  by 
no  neana  calculated  to  give  us  a  correct  idea  of  its  merits,  and  of  hia 
Tiews  on  the  subject  of  rhetoric.   It  consists  of  twelTOi  er,  according  to 
another  division,  of  eleven  chapters,  which  have  no  internal  connection 
whatever,  and  have  the  appearance  of  being  put  together  merely  by  ac- 
cident.   The  treatise,  therefore,  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a  collection 
of  rhetorical  essays  by  different  authors,  some  of  which  are  genuine  pro- 
ductions of  Dionysius,  who  is  expressly  stated  by  Quintilian  to  have  wi it- 
ten  a  manual  of  rhetoric.    2.  n«p^  aw$4(rtws  'Oyofidrttv  (,De  Composiiione 
Verharum),  written  probably  in  the  first  year  or  years  of  his  residence  at 
Ii4iiiit»  and,  at  aU  events,  previoua  to  any  of  the  other  works  atill  extant. 
It  ia,  however,  notwithstanding  this,  one  of  high  excellence.  In  it  the 
author  treata  of  oratonoal  power,  and  of  the  combination  of  worda,  ae> 
coiding  to  the  diflbrent  apeeiea  and  style  of  oratoiy.  3.  Utpl  fu/nk^ws. 
Ita  inroper  title  appears  to  have  been  ^inyunvMvio'iioi  ircpl  riis  ^iifJio'tms, 
The  work,  as  a  whole,  is  lost,  and  what  we  possess  under  the  title  of  rup 
i^ttlmtf  Kplais  is  probably  nothing  but  a  sort  of  epitome,  containing  char- 
acteristics of  poets,  from  Homer  down  to  Euripides  ;  of  some  historians, 
such  as  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Philistus,  Xenophon,  and  Theopompus; 
and,  lastly,  of  some  philosophers  and  orators.    4.  Tl^pl  ruv  apxcdofy  priT6p- 
vv  ^ofiyrinaTifffioly  containing  criticisms  on  the  most  eminent  Greek  ora- 
tors and  historians.   The  author  points  out  their  excellences  as  well  as 
defects,  with  a  view  to  promote  a  wise  imitation  of  the  dassie  models, 
and  thus  to  preserve  a  pure  taste  in  those  branches  of  literature.  The 
work  originidly  consisted  of  six  sections,  of  which  we  now  possess  only 
the  first  three,  on  LysiaSflsocratea,  and  Is«u8.  The  other  aeetiona  treat- 
ed of  Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  and  iEschines ;  but  we  have  oaky  the  first 
part  of  the  fourth  section,  which  treats  of  the  oratorical  power  of  Demos- 
thenes, and  his  superiority  over  other  public  speakers.  5.  A  treatise  en- 
titled 'EwiffroK^  wphs  'AfjLfioioif  irpdnyiy  which  title,  however,  does  not  occur 
in  MSS.,  and  instead  of  irp<6TTj,  it  ought  to  be  called  i-iri<rro\^  Btvr^pa.  This 
treatise  or  epistle,  in  which  the  author  shows  th<it  most  of  the  orations 
of  Demosthenes  had  been  delivered  before  Aristotle  wrote  his  Rhetoric, 
and  that,  consequently,  Demosthenes  had  derived  no  instruction  from 
Aristotle,  is  of  great  importance  for  the  history  and  criticism  of  the  works 
of  Demosthenes.  6.  Immxj^  rp^s  IVswir  Tlo^irfiiov,  written  vrith  a  view 
to  justify  the  unlhvorable  opinion  which  Bionysiua  had  expressed  upon 
Flato,and  whfefaPompetnahadeensured.  The  latter  part  of  thia  treatise 
is  mudh  mutilated,  and  did  not,  perhaps,  originally  beioQg  to  it  7. 
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vit  BmmMw  x>iP«n^'f     *  written  by  IXonymiw,  at  the  request  of  liiii 

friend  .£lias  Tubero,  for  the  pmpose  of  ezplahiiiig  more  minutely  what 
he  had  written  on  Thucydides.  8.  Hep}  Tdr  rov  SovkvUBov  tS{Wju4r<»v.  9. 
Aiipnpxofy  ^       valuable  treatise  on  the  life  and  orations  of  Dinarchos.^ 

The  Tt'xiT!  pTjTopiKj)  was  edited,  with  very  valuable  prolegomena  and  notes,  by  Schott, 
Leii>zig,  1804,  bvo.  Of  the  treatise  n«p\  avvBia*^  bvofidrrnvt  there  are  two  very  good 
•iitions,  one  by  SellMfer,  Leipzig,  1809,  8vo,  and  tlia  ottiar  by  GflUer,  Jena,  1815,  8vo, 
in  which  the  text  is  considerably  improved  firom  MSS.  The  epitome,  wtpi  iju^^ovvf, 
la  printed  separately  in  Frotscher's  edition  of  the  tenth  book  of  Quintillan,  Leipzig,  1826, 
p.  STl,  segq.  The  three  treatises  mentioned  under  Noa.  6,  7,  and  8,  are  given  in  a  very 
good  •mtm  ^  XTHger,  HaUe,  1883,  9fo.  Tk«  #flllou  of  tiM  oatto  wnfea  tav«  al- 
iw^  been  gives  os  page  4M. 

II.  HsKHoeiirai  {*Epfuy4yyis)*  of  Tarsus,  one  oi  the  most  c^ehrated  of 
Greek  rhetorieians,  ttred  in  the  leign  of  the  Empeior  M.  Aurelius 
Antoninus,  A.D.  161-180.  6e  bore  the  surname  of  fm^f >  that  is,  the 
seratoher  or  polisher,  either  with  referenee  to  his  Tehement  tempera- 
ment, or  to  the  great  polish  which  he  strongly  recommended  as  one  of 
the  prinoipal  requisites  in  a  written  composition.  He  was,  according  to 
all  accounts,  a  man  endowed  with  extraordinary  talents,  for  at  the  a^e 
of  fifteen  he  had  already  acquired  so  great  a  reputation  as  an  orator,  that 
the  Emperor  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  desired  to  hear  him,  and  admired 
and  richly  rewarded  him  for  his  wonderful  ability.  Shortly  after  this,  he 
was  appointed  public  teacher  of  rhetoric ;  and,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he 
began  his  career  as  a  writer,  which  unfortunately  did  not  last  long,  for  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five  he  fell  into  a  mental  debility,  which  rendered  him 
entirely  unfit  Ibr  fkrther  literaiy  and  inteOeetnal  ooeupation,  and  of  which 
he  never  got  rid,  although  he  lived  to  an  advanced  age ;  so  that  he  was  a 
^  man  In  the  time  of  his  youth,  and  a  child  during  his  matuier  jrears.  After 
his  death,  his  heart  is  said  to  have  been  found  covered  with  haar.'  If  we 
may  judge  firom  what  Hennogenes  did  at  so  early  an  age,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  would  have  far  excelled  all  other  Greek  rhetoricians, 
if  he  had  remained  in  the  full  possession  of  his  mental  powders.  His 
works,  five  in  number,  which  are  still  extant,  form  together  a  complete 
system  of  rhetoric,  and  were  for  a  long  time  used  in  all  the  rhetorical 
schools  as  manuals.  Many  distinguished  rhetoricians  and  grammarians 
Wrote  commentaries  upon  them,  some  of  which  are  still  extant ;  many, 
also,  made  abridgments  of  the  works  of  Hermogenes  for  the  use  of  schools, 
and  the  abridgment  of  Aphthonius  at  length  supplanted  the  original  in 
most  schools. 

The  works  of  Hermogenes  are  as  follows:  1.  Ttx*^  ^riTopiKi)  -irfpi  twf 
wtswr,  composed  hy  the  author  at  llie  age  of  eighteen.  The  woric  treats 
of  the  pohits  and  questions  which  an  orator,  in  civil  cases,  has  to  take 
into  bis  consideration.  It  examines  every  one  separately,  and  thence  de- 
duces the  rules  which  a  speaker  has  to  observe.  The  work  is  a  veiy 
useftd  guide  for  those  who  prepare  themselves  for  speaking  in  courts  of 
justice.  2.  n§fA  c^^mt  {De  /svenlMme),  in  four  books,  containing  in- 
structions about  the  proper  composition  of  an  oration.  Every  point  which 
Hermogenes  here  discusses  is  illustrated,  as  in  the  preceding  work,  by 
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examples  taken  from  the  Attic  orators,  which  greatly  enhances  the  clear- 
ness and  utility  of  the  treatise.  3.  Ufpl  ISfwv  {De  Formis  OrcUortis)^  in 
two  boi)ks,  treating  of  the  forms  of  oratorical  style,  and  their  subdivis- 
ions. 4.  lltpi  fjif$6Jtov  hiiy6Ti)ros  {De  aplo  ct  sdcrli  generc  dicendi  Mctho- 
dus),  forming  a  sort  of  appendix  to  the  preceding  work,  and  containing 
suggestions  for  the  proper  application  of  the  rules  there  laid  down.  5. 
Upoyvyufdff^ianra,  that  is,  practical  instructions  in  oratory,  according  to 
^▼en  models.  A  very  convenient  abridgment  of  this  work  was  made  by 
AphtlioiuiiBt  in  canaeqiieDce  of  which  the  original  HtH  into  oblivion.  But 
ite  grm  vepntatioii  in  antiquity  is  attested  Iqr  the  ihet,  that  the  leanwd 
grammarian  Priaeian  made  a  l4itin  tranalation  of  it,  with  some  additioBa 
of  hia  owa«  nader  the  title  of  PrmtxtreSUmuUm  Rketariat  est  Htmogtme. 
There  were  some  other  works  of  Hermogesfis,  but  they  are  now  lost 
All  his  extant  productions  bear  strong  muis  of  the  youthful  sge  of  the 
author ;  for  it  is  clear  that  his  judgment  and  his  opinions  have  not  jel 
become  settled.  He  has  not  the  consciousness  of  a  man  of  long  cxperi* 
ence,  and  his  style  is  rather  diffuse,  but  always  clear  and  unaffected.  He 
is  moderate  in  his  judgment  and  censure  of  other  rhetoricians,  has  a  cor- 
rect appreciation  of  the  merits  of  the  earlier  Greek  orators,  and  every 
where  shows  symptoms  of  a  most  careful  study  of  the  ancients.  These 
excellences,  which  at  once  place  him  on  a  level  with  the  most  distin- 
guished teachers  of  rhetoric,  arc  reasons  enough  to  make  us  regret  that 
tiis  brilliant  career  was  cut  off  so  early  and  so  fatally. 

Tk9  Tixn  PfW^M  priated  ia  tha  tUuttn*  of  Alias,  fvL  I,  p.  I»  am-  Itwwalas 
edited  separately  at  Paris,  1530  and  1538,  4C0,  «r  tjf,  Wedl^;  by  CasdiUS,  Rosto^ 
1583,  8vo  ;  by  Sturm,  .Strasburg,  1570,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  scholia;  by  Lauren- 
tiua,  Geneva,  1614,  8vo ;  and  by  Corales,  Venice,  1799,  4to.  The  extant  scholia  are 
frinlad  in  Wals'silMnnwOM,  Tols.  tL,  sad  vU.  TbsliMtiasltefavaitioavIs 
printed  in  the  Rhetores  of  AldlM,  in  the  editions  of  Laurentiils,  Weohel,  and  Btnnl^  bst 
best  in  Wali'a  Rhetores  Urceci,  vol.  iii.  We  have  also  scholia  on  the  work  by  an  anony- 
mous commentator,  in  Aldus's  Rhetores,  vol.  ii.,  p.  353,  seqq.  The  treatise  De  Formis 
OnUfUa  to  g iTon  in  the  odltione  of  Aldns  and  Laarentios,  and  separately  at  Paris,  1911, 
4to ;  and  wiUl  a  Latin  translation  and  notes,  by  Sturm,  Strasburg,  1571,  8vo.  The  beat 
edition,  however,  is  that  in  Walz's  Rhttnreg  Greedy  vol.  iii.,  who  has  also  published  the 
Greek  commentaries  by  Syrianus  aud  Johannes  Siceliota,  vols.  vi.  and  vii.  The  treatiae 
Be  opto  et  tolerH  genere  dieetidi  Methoiu»  is  printed  In  the  editione  of  Aldna,  Weeliel, 
Laurentius,  and  Starm,  bat  best  in  Walz's  Rhetores  GrcBci,  vol.  iii.,  who  has  also  pid»- 
lished  the  Greek  commentaries  by  Gregorius  Corinthius.  vol.  vii.  Priscian's  Latin  ver- 
aioa  of  the  Ilpvyufw^tf^ra  was  ihr  a  long  time  the  only  edition  of  the  work,  until  tba 
Greek  original  was  flMmd  in  a  MS.  at  Tmin,  tnm  whieh  It  was  published  by  Ueeren  ia 
the  Biblioth.  ftir  alte  Lit.  und  Kunstt  portal,  and  ix.,  GOCtingen,  1791,  and  hy  Ward  in 
the  Classical  Journal,  vols,  v.-viii.  A  separate  edition  was  published  by  Veesenmeyer, 
Niirnberg,  1813,  8to.  It  is  also  contained  in  Krehl's  bdition  of  Priecian,  vol.  ii.,  p.  419, 
Mff.,  bat  best  ia  WaWa  AMm  CM,  'vol.  i.,  p.  9,  seqq.,  wha  feaa  eoilalad  stac  aliHa 
BI8S.  besides  tlie  Tnria  oaa. 

m.  ApHvadaius  CA^Ms)*'  of  Ap^iacli,  a  Greek  iheloriciaB  wlio  lived 
about  A.D.  316,  but  of  whose  fife  neltuag  ia  knowa.  He  ia  tlie  anther  of 

an  elementary  introduction  to  the  atiidy  of  rhetoric,  and  of  a  amnber  of 
fables  in  the  style  of  those  of  MBtUp^  The  work  an  rbelarie  waa  con- 
structed on  the  basis  of  the  ProgymiKmMU  Sf  Hermogenes,  and  became 
•Q  popular  that  it  waa  used  as  the  common  eobeo^book  ia  tbiabiaoeb  Of 
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edaetition  for  several  centuries.  On  the  revival  of  lettetB  it  recovOfed 
to  aiksient  popoJaiitj,  and  doring  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu^ 
tics  was  used  every  where,  but  more  especially  in  Germany,  as  the  text- 
book for  rhetoric.  The  number  of  editions  and  translations  which  were 
published  during  that  period  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  ancient 
writer.  The  last  and  best  edition  is  that  in  Walz's  collection  of  the 
Rhetores  Gran,  vol.  i.,  p.  64,  seqq.  The  ^Esopic  fables  of  Aphthonius, 
which  are  inferior  in  merit  to  those  of  JEsop,  are  printed  in  Scobarius's 
edition  of  the  Progymnasmata,  and  also  in  the  Paris  edition  of  1623. 
06  Furia^  edition  of  the  Fables  of  iEsop  contains  twenty-three  of  those 
of  Airiitlioiiiiis. 

ly  LoMOfirns  Diomrsnrs  Oissius  {AmfAnn  Kimas  Aoyyiyos)t^  a  Teiy 
distiiigitislied  ilieKMridan  and  pbikaopher  of  the  third  centmy  of  our  m. 
His  original  name  seems  to  hitve  been  JDimtjfnut,  but  either  becaose  he 
enteied  into  the  ration  of  latent  to  some  Oassiiis  Longimis,  or  been 

his  ancestors  had  received  the  Roman  franchise,  through  the  influence  of 
some  Cassius  Longinus,  he  bore  the  name  of  Dionysius  Longinus,  Cassius 
Longinus,  or  in  the  complete  form  given  at  the  head  of  this  article.  He 
was  born  about  A.D.  213,  and  was  put  to  death  in  A.D.  273,  at  the  age 
of  sixty.  His  native  place  is  uncertain.  Some  say  that  he  was  bom  at 
Palmyra,  while  others  call  him  a  Syrian,  or  a  native  of  Emesa.  There 
is  more  ground,  however,  for  believing  that  he  was  born  at  Athens,  as  he 
was  brought  up  by  his  uncle  Fronto,  who  taught  rhetoric  at  the  latter  place. 
Iionginus  subsequently  visited  many  countries,  and  became  acquainted 
with  all  the  illustrious  philosophers  of  his  age,  such  as  Ammonius  Saccas ; 
Origen,  the  disciple  of  Ammonius,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Ohristian 
writer ;  Plotinus,  and  Amelius.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  two  former,  and 
was  an  adherent  of  the  Platonic  philosophy ;  but  instead  of  following 
Uindty  Hw  system  of  ABoraomns,  he  went  to  the  fontttain4iead,  and  made 
himself  Aoronghl^  ihmiliar  with  the  woiks  of  Plato.  On  his  return  to 
Athens  he  opened  a  school,  which  w  as  attended  by  numerous  pupil% 
among  whom  the  most  celebrated  was  Porphyry.  At  Athens  he  seems 
to  have  lectured  on  philosophy  and  criticism  as  well  as  on  rhetoric  and 
grammar,  and  the  extent  of  his  information  was  so  great,  that  Eunapius 
calls  him  "a  living  library"  and  "a  walking  museum."  But  his  knowl- 
edge was  not  a  dead  encumbrance  to  his  mind,  for  the  power  for  which 
he  was  most  celebrated  was  his  critical  skill,  and  this  was  mdeed  so 
great,  that  the  expression  Kara  AoyyJj'oi'  Kp'ivtiv  became  synonymous  with 
"  tb  judge  correctly.*** 

After  ha?ing  spent  a  eonalderable  part  of  his  life  at  Athens,  and  oom^ 
posed  the  best  of  his  works,  he  went  to  the  East,  eittier  fas  the  purpose 
of  seeing  his  friends  at  Emesa,  as  some  think  who  make  this  to  haTe 
been  his  native  place,  or  with  some  other  view.  It  seems  to  have  been 
OB  this  occasion  that  he  became  known  to  Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra, 
who,  being  a  woman  of  great  talent,  and  fond  of  letters  and  the  arts, 
made  him  her  teacher  in  Greek  literature.  On  the  death  of  her  husband 
Qdenathus,  Longinus  became  her  principal  adviser,  and  it  was  mainly 
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through  his  influence  that  she  threw  off  her  allegiance  to  the  Roman  em- 
pire. On  her  capture  by  Aurehau  in  A.D.  273,  Zenobia  threw  all  the 
blame  upon  her  advisers,  and  Longiaus  was  in  consequence  put  to  death 
by  that  emperor.' 

Longinus  was  unquestionably  by  far  the  greatest  philosopher  of  the 
time,  and  stands  forth  so  distmct  and  solitary  in  that  age  of  mystic  and 
fanciful  quibblers,  that  it  is  impotaible  not  to  recognize  in  him  m  man  of 
eioellent  aeiiae,  aoand  and  independent  judgment,  and  exteniiTO  knowl- 
edfe.  He  had  thoron^ilj  imbibed  the  spirit  of  Flsto  and  DemostheneSy 
Irom  whom  he  derived  net  only  that  intelleetaal  ealtore  whieh  distio- 
guished  him  above  all  otheis,  but  also  an  aident  love  of  liberty,  and  • 
great  frankness  both  in  expressing  his  own  opinions  and  exposing  the 
faults  and  errors  of  others.  His  work  Om  |A«  Sublime  (IIc^  *Yyfw«r),  a 
great  part  of  which  is  still  extant,  surpasses  in  oratorical  power  eveiy 
thing  written  after  the  time  of  the  Greek  orators  There  is  scarcely  any 
work  in  the  range  of  ancient  literature  which,  independent  of  its  excel- 
lence of  style,  contains  so  many  exquisite  remarks  upon  oratory,  poetry, 
and  good  taste  in  general.  It  unfortunately  contains  many  lacuna?,  which 
can  not  be  filled  up,  since  all  the  MSS.  extant  are  only  copies  of  the  one 
which  IS  preserved  at  Paris.  Notwithstanding  his  manifold  avocations, 
Longinus  composed  a  great  number  of  works,  which  appear  to  have  been 
held  in  the  highest  estimation.  Thcgr  have  all  perished,  however,  and  all 
that  has  oome  down  to  ns  consists  of  the  treatise  TUfA  "T^vs,  and  a  mua- 
her  of  firagments,  which  have  been  preserved  as  qnotations  in  the  works 
of  contemporary  and  later  writers. 

Tfe»  Ifatat  •noon  of  the  treatiBe  mfA  ^^powf  is  that  of  Robortello,  Basle,  1554, 4to.  The 
next  important  edition  is  that  of  Portus,  Geneva,  1569,  8vo,  which  forms  the  basis  of  nil 
•ttbaequent  ones  until  the  time  of  ToUius.  We  may,  however,  mention  those  of  Lang* 
taene,  OxftntI,  1636, 1638,  and  1650,  8vo,  and  ef  f^ber,  Sanmor,  1663,  8vo.  ta  ISM, 
dwre  appeared  the  edition  of  Tollius,  with  notes  and  Latin  translation,  Uliedit,  4to.  It 
was  followed  in  the  editions  of  Hudson,  Oxfonl,  1710,  1718,  1730,  8vo  ;  Pearce,  London, 
1724, 4to,  oAen  reprinted  in  8to  ;  and  Morus,  Leipzig,  1769-73,  6vo.  A  collection  of  nil 
tbat  i«  MCtSBt  of  Lonftnne  was  put^ished  by  Toup,  witli  nelee  and  emendattona  by 
Ruhnkao,  ef  which  three  editimm  were  published  at  Oxft>rd,  1778,  1789,  and  1S06,  8to. 
The  most  recent  editions  are  thone  of  Weiske,  Leipr.if;<  1809,  8to,  aadefSgger,  fbnatac 
vol.  i.  of  the  Scriptorum  Grccc.  nova  CoUectio,  Paris,  1837,  16mo. 

V.  Apsines  ('AvftVi7s)^  of  Gadara,  in  Phoenicia,  a  rhetorician  and  sophist, 
who  flourished  in  tlic  reign  of  Maximinus,  about  A.D.  235.  He  studied 
at  Smyrna,  under  Herachdes  the  Lycian,  and  afterward  at  Nicomedia, 
under  Basilicas.  He  sutisequently  tanglit  vlietoiie  al  Albens,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  so  much  that  he  was  honored  with  the  consular  dig- 
nity. He  was  a  friend  of  Fhilostratus,*  who  praises  the  strength  and 
fidelity  of  his  memory,  hut  is  afraid  to  say  more  for  fear  of  being  sus- 
pected of  flattery  or  partiality.  We  still  possess  two  rhetorical  works  of 

Apsines :  1.  Tlepl  tS»v  fiep&y  rod  troKirtKOv  Kiyov  rix^t  Which  was  first 
printed  by  Aldus  in  his  Rhetores  Grad,  under  the  incorrect  tide  rixn 
PriTopucii  Tfpl  xpooifittaPy  as  it  is  callnd  by  the  schohast  on  Hermogenes. 
This  work,  however,  is  only  a  part  of  a  greater  work,  and  is  so  much  intcr- 
polated  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  Ibrm  a  correct  notion  of  it.  A  con- 
*  ZoMimu$,  U,  fid.  >  SmUh,  Did.  Biogr.,  9.  V, 
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tidmUh  ponkm  of  it  wts  diaoorered  by  Rnhnkeii  to  bekmg  to  a  woik 

of  Longinas  on  rhetoric,  which  is  now  lost,  and  this  portion  has  eonse- 
qaentiy  been  omitted  in  the  new  edition  of  Walx,  in  his  JUUtorct  Groct 

(vol.  ix.,  p.  465,  geqq.).  2.  Utpi  ruv  ^crxitfunrur/i^rMr  wpofiKiifidrttVy  of  lit- 
tle importance,  and  very  short.  It  is  printed  in  Aldus'a  Kkdoff  Grmei^ 
p.  727,  seqq.,  and  in  Waist,  Rhet.  Grac,  vol.  ix.,  p.  684^  s€qq. 

III.   WBITBBS  or  WOBKS  OT  FICTION.' 

I.  The  principal  works  of  fiction  prior  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great  appear  to  have  heen  what  were  termed  the  "Milesian  Tales" 
(MiAiftf-iomi,  or  MiAijo-ioicol  \6yoi).  There  is  little  known  of  tliein,  except 
that  they  were  not  of  a  very  moral  tendency,  and  were  written  by  an  in- 
dividual named  Aiistides.  They  were  in  prose,  and  extended  to  six  books 
at  least.*  They  were  translated  into  Latin  by  Siseniui,  the  Roman  an- 
nalist, a  eontomporaiy  of  Sulla,  and  seem  to  have  become  popular  with 
theEomans.  Aristides  is  rsgarded,  in  fact,  as  the  inventor  of  the  Greek 
romance.  His  age  and  eoontiy  are  unknown,  but  he  wss  probably  a 
native  of  Mfletns. 

II.  The  more  frequent  intercourse,  however,  which  the  conquests  of 
Alexander  introduced  between  the  Greek  and  Asiatic  nations,  opened  at 
once  all  the  sources  of  fiction.  Clearchi-s,'  who  was  a  disciple  of  Aris- 
totle, and  who  wrote  a  liistory  of  fictitious  love  adventures,  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  author  who  gained  any  celebrity  by  this  species  of  com- 
position. 

III.  Some  years  after  l\w  composition  of  the  fictitious  histories  of 
Clearchus,  Antonils  Diogenes*  wrote  a  more  perfect  romance  than  had 
hitherto  appeared,  founded  on  the  wandering  adventures  and  the  lovea 
of  Dinias  and  Dercyllis,  and  entitled  1&  Mp  MAifv  ivivra,  or  "  The  in- 
credible things  beyond  Thule.**  This  island  was  not,  acoordmg  to  Dio- 
genes, the  most  distant  one  of  the  gkbe,  as  he  talks  of  several  beyond  it 
Thule  is  but  a  sin|^  station  for  his  adventurers,  and  many  of  the  most 
ineredible  things  are  beheld  in  other  quarters  of  the  world.  The  idea  of 
the  work  is  said  to  have  been  taken  tcom  the  Odyssey,  and,  in  fact,  many 
of  the  incidents  seem  to  have  been  borrowed  from  that  poem.  The  work 
of  Diogenes  was  in  twenty-four  books,  and  was  written  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue.  It  is  highly  praised  by  Photius  for  the  clearness  and  graceful- 
ness of  its  descriptions.  The  epitome  preserved  by  Photius  is  printed 
also  in  the  Corput  Eroticorum  Gntcorunif  vol.  i.,  edited  by  Passow,  Leip- 
zig, 1824,  8vo. 

IV.  After  the  composition  of  the  Dinias  and  Dercyllis  of  Diogenes,  a 
considerable  period  seems  to  have  elapsed  without  the  production  of  any 
fictitious  narrative  deserving  the  appellation  of  a  romance.  Locivs,  of 
Patre,*  is  the  next  writer  of  fiction  that  claims  our  attention.  The  pe- 
riod, however,  when  he  flourished  is  uncertain.  He  wrote  aoeounte  of 
magical  transformations,  Hwnfiiop^dartw  xiyw  hApapot,  Metamorpkonon 
lAhri  Diterti,  which  are  now  lost,  but  were  extant  in  the  time  of  Phothis, 

•  Atkmt^  xU.,  p.  MI,F.  •  amUk,  DkL  JKofr.,  «.'v.  •  M.  ftb 
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who  has  described  them.  His  style  was  perspicuous  and  pure,  but  his 
works  wore  crowded  with  marvels  ;  and,  according  to  Photius,  he  related 
with  perfect  gravity  and  good  faith  the  lran;> formation  of  men  into  brutes, 
and  brutes  into  men.  Some  parts  of  his  works  bore  so  close  a  resem- 
blance to  ^le  Lucius  .stve  Asmus  of  Lucian,  that  Photius  thought  he  had 
either  borrowed  from  that  writer,  or,  as  was  more  likely,  Lucian  had 
borrowed  from  him.  The  latter  alternative  appears  to  have  beea  Ao 
tnie  one. 

y.  Subaequeiitty  lAKBucHvt»*  the  ^jnrian,  who  Uved  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Tnuao,  wrote  his  Bahjfhme^  (jamfiwhrnwi^  It  contaiped  the 
stoiy  of  two  loTera^  Sinonis  and  Rhodanee,  and  was  in  thirty-nine  bodk8» 
aooordiog  to  Snidaa;  but  Photina,  who  gives  an  epitome  of  the  woik, 
mentions  only  seventeen.  A  perfect  copy  of  the  work  in  MS.  existed 
down  to  the  year  1671,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  A  few  fragments 
only  are  still  extant,  and  a  new  one  of  some  length  has  recently  been 
discovered  by  Mai  {Nov.  Culled.  Scripf.  Vet.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  349,  seqq.).  The 
epitome  of  i^hotius  and  the  fragments  are  given  in  Passow's  Corpu  En- 
ticorum,  vol.  i. 

After  lamblichus  we  may  mention  Xenoi  hon,  the  Ephesian.*  His 
age,  however,  is  altogether  uncertain.  Locella  assigns  him  to  the  time 
of  the  Antonines.  Peerlkamp,  on  the  oontrary,  regards  htm  as  the  olditiit 
of  the  Greek  romance  writers^  and  thinks  that  he  has  discovered  in  other 
writers  of  this  class  traces  of  an  imitation  of  Xenophon.  He  also  mam- 
tains  that  Xenophon  was  not  the  real  name  of  the  aathor»  and  that,  with 
the  exception  of  Heliodoni8«  no  Greek  romance  writer  published  his  pro- 
ductions under  his  real  name.  Xenophoo's  work  is  entitled  Ephesiaatt 
or  the  Loves  of  Anthia  and  Abrocomes  (*E^o-iaicc(,  to  wari  *Av6iay  ical 
*AfipoK6fx-nv).  The  style  of  the  work  is  simple,  and  the  story  is  conducted 
without  confusion,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  personages  introduced. 
The  adventures,  however,  are  of  a  ver>'  improbable  kind.  Suidas  is  the 
only  ancient  writer  who  mentions  Xenophon.  There  is  but  a  single  man- 
uscript of  the  work  known,  which  is  in  the  monastery  of  the  Monte  Cas- 
sino.  There  are  also  seven  epistles  attributed  to  Xenophon,  among  the 
forty-one  so-called  Socratic  epistles ;  but  the  same  remark  applies'  to 
them  as  t6  most  of  the  Greek  literary  remains  of  that  dass;  th^  ars 
mero  rhetorical  essays, 

Tte  Mriy  cdttfoM  arXMapboaE^lMains  snsrvsiy  mde  vSlM.  ArmynxOM 
and  csnAiUy  prepared  editieo,  hf  Bsnm  de  Locella,  appeared  at  Vienna,  1796.  He  pro- 
cured a  IVesh  collation  of  tbe  manuscript,  and  avniJed  himsHf  of  the  eritical  remarks  of 
Uemiterhttie,  D'Abreach,  and  D'Orville,  and  tbe  lat>or8  of  Bast,  wbo  had  aoade  prepara- 
ttom  Ibr  aditiag  diB  waifc.  loirtla  alao  prepared  saiwtfaaeiatiaB  aad  a  cuBawenwy' 
Tbe  JBjpAetMM  warn  npilBtad  by  MUaeinfllekr  tai  Ma  Scriptorta  Ervtici  Oraci,  vol.  iv., 
Biponti  (Denxponts),  1794.  Another  good  edition  is  that  of  Peerlkamp,  Harlem,  1818. 
The  most  recent  edition  ia  that  of  Paaaow,  LeipziK,  1833,  in  the  Carjiut  Scr^orum  Ero- 

VII.  We  may  conclude  the  present  head  with  the  subject  of  EpuUet. 
The  writers  who  pursued  this  species  of  writing  have  nearly  all  the  com- 
mon  fimit  of  running  too  much  after  ornaments  of  sityle  and' Attic  forma 
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of  es^mflion.  Ths  most  emiaent  among  ttee  epistctograidieis,  and 
the  one  noot  free  fiom  those  fiMdts,  was  Aloimkon.*  Respecting  his 
lile,  or  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  we  possess  no  direct  information  what- 
aooTer.    Some  of  the  earlier  critios,  as  La  Croze  and  J.  C.  Wolf,  placed 

hhn,  without  any  plausible  reason,  in  the  fifth  century  of  our  era  Berg- 
ler,  and  others  who  followed  him,  placed  Alciphron  in  the  period  between 
Lucian  and  Aristaenetus,  that  is,  between  A.D.  170  and  350,  while  others, 
again,  assign  to  him  a  date  even  earlier  than  the  time  of  Lucian.  The 
only  circumstance  that  suggests  any  thing  respecting  his  age  is  the  fact 
that,  among  the  letters  of  Aristaenetus,  there  are  two  (i.,  6  and  22)  be- 
tween Lucian  and  Alciphron ;  now  as  Aristsenetna  ia  nowhere  guilty  of 
any  great  hialosieal  kuMsenracy,  we  may  safely  infer  that  Akiphnm  was 
a  c(>BtemporaT7  of  Loeian. 

We  poaaesa,  under  the  name  of  Aleiphfoo,  116  fieticiooa  lettera,  in  tbree 
boeha^the  ofarjeetof  whiohiatodeliiieatothe  chnacters  of  eertain  daseea 
oCm&i,  by  introducing  them  as  expressing  their  peculiar  sentimenta  and 
opioiODB  upon  subjecta  with  which  they  were  familiar.  The  daasea  of 
persons  which  Alciphron  chose  for  this  purpose  are  fishermen,  country 
people,  parasites,  and  hetaerse.  All  are  made  to  express  their  sentiments 
in  the  most  graceful  and  elegant  language,  even  where  the  subjects  are 
of  a  low  or  immoral  kind.  The  characters  are  thus  somewhat  raised 
above  their  ordmary  standard,  without  any  great  violation  of  the  truth  of 
reality.  The  form  of  these  letters  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  the  lan- 
guage is  the  pure  Attic  dialect,  such  as  it  was  spoken  in  the  best  times 
in  ihmiliar  hat  reined  eontetsatiBn  at  Athena.  The  acene  Ihnn  which 
the  letters  are  dated  i%  with  ar  few  exoeptiona»  Athens  and  ita  ticinity ; 
and  the  time,  wherever  it  ia  diaeemilile,  ia  the  period  after  the  reign  at 
Alazander  the  Great  The  new  Attic  eomedy  waa  the  principal  aource 
'from  winch  the  author  derived  hia  informatioii  respecting  the  characters 
and  manners  which  he  describes,  and  for  this  reason  these  letters  con- 
tain ranch  valuable  information  about  the  private  life  of  the  Atheniana  of 
that  tame. 

Tile  atat  edition  of  Alciphron*e  Letters  is  that  of  AMns,  la  hie  CoUeetiOD  of  the  Qmk 
Epistolographera,  Venice,  1499,  4to.  This  edition,  however,  contains  only  those  letters 
Whiehi  in  more  modern  editlone,  form  the  first  two  books.  Seventy-two  new  letters 
wers  addad  from  nTienan  and  «  Vatlets  M8.  by  Bergler,  ia  Ma  edition,  Leipzig,  1715, 
SrOy  with  notes  and  a  Latin  translation.  These  seventy-two  epistles  f<Hrm  the  third 
book  in  Herpler's  edition.  Wagner  subsequently  published  his  edition,  Leipzig,  1798,  3 
Tols.  8vo,  containing,  besides  the  notes  of  BergUjr,  two  new  letters  entire,  and  (t^' 
mala  «f  flva  allMM.  Oaaloag  lattor,  wU^  haa  aot  yai  been  pnbliabed  emtlrei  axSats 
In  aavaval  Parts  MS8. 

IV.   GRAMMARIANS,   LEXICOGRAPHERS,   AND  SHOLIASTS. 

I.  During  the  period  which  we  are  considering,  the  term  Grammar 
{TiKififjMTucfi)  comprised  all  that  we  now  embrace  under  the  head  of  philo- 
logical erudition,  namely,  the  study  of  language  along  with  that  of  my- 
thology and  antiquities.  The  individuals  who  devoted  themselves  to 
these  pursuits  were  called  by  the  honorary  appellattou  of  rpafifxaTiKol, 
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wUle  they  wbo  tenglii  merelgr  the  deoMiito  of  language,  or  wliat  we 
would  term  grammar,  were  termed  TpuitfumFniif  and  their  art  or  profee- 

sion  Grammatistice  (Ffxifi/aoTKrTi/c^)  ' 

II.  Alexandrea  continued  to  be  the  chief  seat  of  this  species  of  erudi- 
tion, and  the  emperors  founded  various  establishments  in  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  still  more  this  branch  of  literary  culture,  as,  for  instance, 
the  Miu-icum  Claudium.  The  difficulty,  however,  of  procuring  copies  of 
works  ill  an  age  when  printing  was  as  yet  unknown,  introduced  a  custom 
attended  by  injurious  consequences  to  literature,  that,  namely,  of  abridg- 
ing or  maidiig  adeetioiie  ttom  larger  worka,  and  which  often  waa  the 
eana^  of  the  neglect  and  eTentnal  leaa  of  the  originals,  a  loae  for  whidi 
these  abrkjgmenta  and  aeleotiona,  for  the  most  part  meagre  and  ineoin^ 
plete  in  their  nature,  could  bat  ill  compenaate  * 

m.  The  moat  naefol  productions  of  this  age  were  the  Lexicon*,  The 
granimarians  eaDed  by  the  name  of  \4^us  those  words  which  were  re- 
marfcable  for  any  peculiarity  of  signification :  those,  again,  which  had  be- 
come obsolete  or  obscure,  or  which  were  derived  from  a  forpifirn  idiom,  or 
were  removed  from  common  phraseology  by  some  dialectic  variety,  they 
termed  y\ei<rorai.  Hence  the  different  kinds  of  vocabulary  were  called 
Lexicons  or  Glossaries,  of  which  the  former  18,  strictly  speaking,  a  more 
comprehensive  title  than  the  latter.* 

IV.  After  the  decline  of  Grecian  liberty  and  language,  it  was  natural 
that  many  words  and  phrases  ahoold  become  obaofete,  which  had  been 
current  la  the  better  agea  of  Altio  art  and  doquenee.  Hiese  were  col- 
lected and  explained  by  the  grammarians  under  the  abore-mentioned  ti- 
tles  of  Ai(«(f  and  Tktiavmu  There  were  TkSt^em  imrpmd,  pofumt,  ^nT9pt 
Halt  fcAMfoHiC,  ftweArywtw,  and  FMkWM  fitiffitipatd,  ^itv$auif  Thffumt^ 
and  the  like.  There  were  Homeric  lexicons  CTen  at  an  early  age.  One 
certainly  existed  much  anterior  to  thai  of  ApoUonins,  which  last  has 
come  down  to  us.  Didymus,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  compiled  a 
species  of  tragic  lexicon  in  the  age  previous  to  the  present ;  Theon,  who 
wrote  scholia  on  Aratus  and  Apollonius  Rhodius,  a  comic  lexicon.  Other 
individuals  also  became  known  for  similar  labors,  of  whom  we  shall  pres- 
ently give  an  account.* 

y .  One  of  the  most  important  of  the  ancient  vocabolaries  is  that  which 
is  commonly  called  the  EtymoUigiaim  Magnumf  the  compiler  of  which  is 
unknown,  but  is  supposed  by  some  to  huTe  been  a  grammarian  of  the 
name  of  Magnus.  The  opinion  of  Thomasius  and  others,  who  suspected 
that  Marcus  Musums,  or  the  two  Callieigi,  compQed  thia  work,  is  aulB- 
ciently  refitted  by  the  Ihct  thai  it  is  quoted  by  Eustathius  under  the  title 
of  *ErvfutKtym4i^,  The  date  of  this  compilation  is  placed  by  Syl- 

burg  in  the  tenth  century.  It  certainly  can  not  be  referred  to  a  higher 
era,  since  its  author  quotes  Theognotus,  who  lived  in  the  ninth  century. 
It  is  very  valuable  from  the  numerous  extracts  which  it  contains  of  older 
grammarians,  some  of  whose  works  are  still  extant  in  manuscript,  while 

1  Schiiil,  Hist.  Idt.  €fr.,nA. ▼.,  p.  1,  ««ff.  Compare  Gnfenliaa,  Gnch.  Klasa.  PkUoLf 
'  vrt.  i.,  p  93,  seqq.  *  SckOU,  I.  e. 

»  Quarterl}/  Review,  No.  xliv.,  1830,  p.  301,  nqq.  *  Ibid.^  I  c. 
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NiUiers,  as,  ibr  iiiMaiice,  the  Btymtiogkum  of  Oriim  Utit  TfnAdn^  have  been 
not  TOiy  long  ago  published  for  the  first  tfane.  Considerable  expectation 
had  been  excited  among  ach<dars  by  a  notice,  which  Knlenkamp  pid>li8hed 
in  17e6»  of  a  mannacript  etymologicon  formerly  in  the  poasesaion  of  Mar- 
qaardus  Gudius.  The  entire  lexicon  was  published  at  Leipzig,  1818, 4to, 
under  the  editorial  care  of  Stun.  It  turns  out  to  be,  however,  a  mere 
farrago  of  etymological  nonsense,  useful  only  ao  far  as  it  serves  to  cor^ 
rect  some  passages  of  other  lexicons.^  An  account  of  the  lexicons  of 
Fhotius,  Hesyckius,  and  Suidas  will  be  given  under  the  Byzantine  Period. 

VI.  In  connection  with  this  part  of  our  subject  we  jnay  mention  the 
ancient  Scholiasts  (^xoXiturroO,*  who  occupied  themselves  with  the  ex- 
planation of  the  earlier  writers.  Generally  speaking,  they  have  merely 
transmitted  to  us  extracts  from  previous  commentators,  but  it  is  precise- 
ly this  whiofa  constitutes  their  value  in  our  eyes,  since  most  of  the  com- 
mentaries fnm  which  they  made  their  selections  have  perished.  By  the 
term  iehoUitm  (fx^Xiw)  is  properly  meant  an  explanatory  note  in  the  mar- 
gin of  a  manuseripft,  hi  contradistinction  from  a  g^oes  (yTJivva),  which 
properly  meant  a  note  between  the  lines.  These  «cAoKct  onginaUy  appear 
to  haTe  been  nothing  more  than  extracts  from  preceding  commentaries, 
and  not  to  have  come  iSrom  the  scholiasts  themselves.  In  process  of 
time,  however,  when  these  marginal  notes  had  multiplied  in  number,  and 
could  no  longer,  for  want  of  room,  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  text,  they  r 
were  copied  off  into  a  separate  codex  or  MS.,  and  formed,  as  it  were, 

a  species  of  commentary  by  themselves.  These  collections  of  scholia, 
however,  were  not  what  we  would  call  a  regularly  interwoven  body  of 
comments,  but  oftentimes  opinions  more  or  less  opposed  to  one  another, 
were  placed  side  by  side,  introduced  by  such  brief  expressions  as  ^, 
kttSf  {|  oiPrw ,  Tty4s,  and  the  like.  The  greater  part  of  these  scholia  are 
extraisted  from  the  best  commentaries  of  the  Alexandrine  school.  Oth- 
ers, where  less  eaie  has  been  exercised  in  the  selection,  are  of  compar- 
atively Itttle  value.  Very  little  original  matter,  therefore,  may  be  ex- 
pected  in  either  case.  The  race  of  scholiasts  continued  until  the  fall  of 
the  Eastern  empire.  Some  are  even  found  after  this,  as  late  as  the  six- 
teenth century.* 

VII.  We  will  now  give  a  brief  account  of  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Grammarians,  Lexicographers,  and  Scholiasts  belonging  to  the  - 
present  period,  observing  the  followinpr  order  :  1.  Grammarians  who  have 
written  upon  dialects.   2.  Lexicographers.   3.  Scholiasts.   4.  Gramma- 
rians in  general. 

OKAMHAlIAllt.— WBITSBS  ON  DIAtBCTS. 

I.  Tbyphoh  {Tp6<fmy)t*  of  Alexandrea,  son  of  Ammonius,  lived  before 
and  during  the  reign  of  Anguatus.  A  long  list  of  his  woiln  in  almost 
every  department  of  grammar  is  given  by  Suidas.  Many  of  these  still 
exist  in  MS.  His  treatise  entitled  iMv  x^<«r  was  published  by  Con- 

•  MWK,  JSKrf.  IdL  Or.,  vol.  tL,  p.  S08;  6M£fai*M.  6uA,  JCZom.  IWM.,  vol.  Ui.,  p. 
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stantine  I^ascaris  at  the  end  <tf  hi*  Greek  gnnwiir,  Milan,  1476^  4U>,  and 

ID  the  other  editions  of  the  same.  Stephens  also  placed  it,  translated 
into  I^tin,  at  the  end  of  his  Thesaurus,  whence  it  passed  into  the  lexi- 
con of  Scapula.  A  much  better  edition,  however,  is  that  of  Blomfield,  in 
the  Museum  Cnticum,  Cambridge,  1814,  vol.  i.,  p.  32,  seqq.  Another 
treatise,  n*pl  Tp6irt0v,  is  also  given  by  Blomheld  in  the  same  work,  p.  43, 
stqq.^  and  by  Boissonade,  Anted.  Grac,  vol.  iii.,  p.  270,  seqq.  There  is 
also  an  edition  by  Passow  and  Schneider,  from  a  Breslau  MS.,  puUished 
in  1880,  in  the  tot  vnimiie  of  the  Miutmm  CrUieim  Vratiittmtnu,  Tkm 
is  the  beet  edition. 

II.  PhBTiixoBvt  {/tfi6nx9f)t  a  gnHnwriaw,  described  bf  aonie  as  an 
AralMaD,  and  by  otheis  as  a  Bithynian,  lived  under  M.  Aniehoa  Antoninos 
and  Commodus.  His  great  work  was  entitled  So^mticI  Jlpovap€urK€v^, 
in  thirty-seren  books,  of  which  we  still  possess  a  fragment,  published  by 
Bekker,  in  his  Anecdota  GraccL,  vol.  i.,  p.  1,  seqq.  He  also  wrote  a  lexi- 
con of  Attic  words  CEK\oy^  fn)yArb>v  koI  ovofxtircev  'ArTiicw),  which  is  Still 
extant,  and  the  l>est  edition  of  whicli  is  by  Lobeck,  Leipzig,  1830. 

III.  MtERis  (Motpij),^  ctHnmonly  called  Mcebis  Atticista,  a  distinguished 
grammarian,  of  whose  personal  history  nothing  is  known.  He  is  con- 
jectured to  have  lived  about  the  end  of  the  second  century  of  oor  era. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  work,  still  extant,  entitled  JAolf^^os  "ATTucttrrov 
A^lcis  'ArTuem  Koi  'EAA^Mir  jcorsk  ffToix**oy,  though  the  title  Taiies  some- 
what in  difibrent  MSS.  In  some  MSS.  the  name  of  the  anther  is  given 
as  Ettmaris  or  Bumeariies.  The  treatise  IB  a  sort  of  compariaoB  of  the 
Attic  with  other  Greek  dialects;  consistiog  of  a  list  of  Attie  words  and 
expressions,  whidk  are  illnstrated  or  sj^dained  by  those  of  other  dialects, 
especially  the  common  Greek.  It  was  first  published  in  1 7111^  at  Oxford, 
edited  by  Hudson.  A  much  better  edition  is  that  of  Pierson,  Ley  den, 
1759,  reprinted,  with  some  additions,  by  Koch,  Leipzig,  1831.  The  best 
text  is  by  Bekker,  with  Haipocration,  Berlin,  1833, 8vo* 

LSXlCOO«AFR«KS. 

I.  Apollonius  ('AiroAAwvio*),'  of  Alexandrea,  an  eminent  grammarian, 
lived  about  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  was  the  teacher  of  Apion,  while 
he  himself  had  been  a  pupil  of  the  school  of  Didymus.  This,  at  least,  is 
the  statement  of  Suidas,  which  Vilioison  has  endeavored  to  confirm. 
Other  critics,  however,  as  Bnhnken,  believe  that  ApoUomns  lived  alter 
the  time  of  Apkm,  and  that  onr  ApoDoains,  in  hii  Homeik  lexicon,  made 
nse  of  a  similar  work  vnritten  by  Apion.  This  opiraon  seems,  indeed,  to 
be  the  mere  probable  one  of  the  two ;  bnt,  however  this  may  be,  the  Ho- 
meric lexicon  of  ApoDonias  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  which  is  still  ex* 
tant,  is  to  us  a  valuable  and  instmctive  relio  of  antiquity,  if  we  consider 
the  loss  of  so  many  other  works  of  the  same  kind.  It  is  unfortunate^, 
however,  very  much  interpolated,  and  must  be  used  with  great  caution. 

The  first  edition  of  the  lexicon  was  pnblished  hy  Yiiloison  from  a  Si.  Gennain  MS. 
belonging  to  the  tenth  century,  Pans,  1773,  2  voiti.  fol.,  with  TalnabJe  proiegomene,  and 
sLrtlntrMMtotioii.  It  wmqiriatcdtfiB  wmeyear  atLelpKig,tttlvot«.  4ii>.  Tmn» 

»  Amtt,  Diet.  Biogr., «. «.  *  /<<.  «, 
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■Hi  will pibH»bed  a  new  edition,  with  some  additional  notes,  bat  without  ViUoiseo'v 
prolegomena  and  translation,  Lr>  den,  1768,  6to.  Tlw  h^iML  edittoa  is  by  fiekkeiy  Ber- 
lin, 1833,  8vo,  and  is  a  very  useful  one. 

n.  HsBODLunia,  JEiAvn  (AfXtos  H^iwifo),*  one  of  the  most  cdebraled 
granuiiarians  of  antiquity.  He  was  tlie  son  of  Apollonius  Dyseulus,  to 
be  presently  mentioned^  and  was  bom  at  Alexandres.  From  that  place 
he  appears  to  have  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  gained  the  favor  of  the 
Emperor  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  to  whom  he  dediratcf!  a  work  on  proso<ly. 
No  farther  biographical  particulars  are  known  rcsprcting  him.  Tlie  esti- 
mation in  which  he  was  held  by  subsequent  granjumnans  was  very  great. 
Priscian  styles  him  maximus  anctor  arlis  grammatica.  He  was  a  very 
voluminous  writer,  but  probably  the  only  one  of  his  works  that  has  come 
down  to  us  complete  is  the  IIcpl  Motrfipovs  Ac|e<v$  (on  monosyllabic  wordsX 
to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  though  several  extraots  from  others  are  pre« 
served  by  later  grammarians.  The  woik  meet  wortky  of  mutice  here  wa» 
the  *Efmii*puriiUt  derotod  to  the  explanation  ef  difieult,  obseimr  and  denbt- 
ibl  words,  and  of  peeidiar  forms  fonnd  in  Homer. 

A  meagre  caaH;>ilati(m  firom  tliisUghlyTataable  work  was  poblished  (Vera  Paris  MSS. 
1»y  Botwonade,  London,  1619.  Another  abetnet,  wMeh  appeara  to  ^vo  a  bettor  idea  of 

the  nriginal,  is  published  in  Cramer's  Antcdota  Gr.  Oxon.,  vol.  i.  Several  important  quo- 
tationa  firem  ibia  work  are  aloo  CMUid  aealtend  in  diffaie&t  porta  of  tlie  acbokia  oo  Ho- 
mer. 

III.  TiMiEUs  (Tf/iawj),*  the  sophist,  wrote  a  Lexicon  io  PlatOj  which  is 
still  extant.  The  time  at  which  he  lived  is  quite  uncertain.  Ruhnken 
places  him  in  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era,  which  produced  so 
many  ardent  admirers  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  such  as  Porphyry,  Lon- 
ginus,  Plotinus,  «Scc.  The  lexicon  is  very  brief,  and  bears  the  title 
Tifialov  iroipurrov  in  rStv  rov  TlKdrofyos  Ac^ccvf,  from  which  it  might  have 
been  inferred  that  it  is  an  extract  from  a  larger  work,  had  not  Phothw 
(CmI.  151),  who  had  read  tt,  described  it  as  a  tery  short  work  (Bpax^ 
mautSnoifi^Mx^).  it  is  erident,  however,  that  the  work,  as  it  standsy 
has  receiyed  several  interpolations  of  words  oeeairiDg  in  Herodotnsi 
Notwithstanding  these  mtorpolations,  the  woifc  is  one  of  great  vidno^  anil 
the  explanations  of  words  are  some  of  the  very  best  that  have  come  down 
to  us  from  the  ancient  grammarians.  The  work  on  rhetorical  argumtntSf 
in  sixty-eight  books  (SaAAoyi^  p^ofusm  iupopfxuv),  which  Suidas  assigns  to 
Timsus  of  Tauromenium,  was  more  probaUy  written  by  Timsus,  the 
author  of  the  lexicon  to  Hato. 

The  lexicon  to  Plato  was  printed  for  the  fint  time  from  a  mannscript  at  Paris,  edited 
by  Bolinkcn,  Leyden,  1754,  witli  a  very  valuable  coimnentary  ;  and  again,  with  many 
taf^rvfeinarla,  Loyden,  1780^  TlHni  Mo  also  two  aiore  locent  odtttaNM  bj  Xooh,  Leip> 

TV.  Among  the  lexicographers  of  this  period  is  nsoaUy,  though  perhaps 
not  very  correctly,  placed  Jvlivs  Pollvx  ((Ib^Xmi  UsAvMc^fX'  a  Greek 
sophist  and  grammarian,  and  a  native  of  Naueratis,  in  Egypt.  Ho  re- 
ceived instroclion  in  criticism  from  his  ihtber,  and  afterward  went  to 
Athens,  where  he  stndied  ihetoric  nndet  the  so^st  Adrian.  He  opened 
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•  liiifato  MdiOQl  ai  AfhMit,  wheve  ht  §m  initiiiecion  in  grumnar  and 

rhetoric,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  by  the  Emperor  Commodus  to 
the  chair  of  rhetoric  at  Athens.  He  died  during  the  reign  of  CommodiMy 
at  the  age  of  fifty-eight.  We  may,  therefore,  assign  A.D.  183  as  the  year 
in  which  he  flourished.  Philostratus  praises  his  critical  skill,  but  speaks 
unfavorably  of  his  rhetorical  powers,  and  implies  that  he  gained  his  pro- 
fessor's chair  from  Commodus  simply  by  his  mellifluous  voice.  He  sceras 
to  have  been  attacked  by  many  of  his  contemporaries  on  account  of  the 
inferior  character  of  lus  oratory,  and  especially  by  Lucian  in  his  'Frir^ir 

Pollux  was  the  author  of  several  works,  all  of  which  have  perished  ex- 
cept the  Osswailtwa,  which  haa  eome  down  to  vs.  This  work  is  divided 
into  ten  books,  each  of  which  eontaina  a  short  dedication  to  the  C«Mr 
CommodiiB;  and  the  worii  was  therefore pnblished  before  AJX  t77,  since 
Commodus  became  Aogaataa  in  thai  year.  The  title  of  the  woriL  ia  ex- 
piaiaed  as  Ibttows  by  Hemsterhois:  **  Onomastiurum  mmmu  tat  tammoUk 
rebu»  NOflWM  jmfwiiere,  et  ioeere  quihu  verbis  uheriorc  guadam  et  flarenU  df- 
gmtia  ftm  tmsm  designare  possimus.  If  on  mum  tit  OngmasHcis  tanquam 
froprio  quodam  loco  de  vocutn  d^fficilliomm  interpretatume  ageiaUir,  oed  pto 
paclo  propriis  res  qxitrvis  et  plunbus  insigniri  posset  verbis^ 

Each  book  of  ihv  Onomasticon  forms  a  separate  treatise  by  itself,  con- 
taining the  most  important  words  relating  to  certain  subjects,  with  short 
explanations  of  the  meaning  of  the  words,  which  are  frequently  illustrated 
by  quotations  from  the  ancient  writers.    The  alphabetical  arrangement 
is  not  adopted,  but  the  words  are  given  according  to  the  subjects  treated 
of  in  esch  Uxk.  The  object  of  the  work  waa  to  present  yotiths  with  a 
kind  (rf*  atore-hoase,  firom  which  they  could  borrow  all  the  woids  of  which 
they  had  need,  and  couU,  at  the  same  time,  learn  their  ussge  in  the  best 
writers.  The  contents  of  each  book  will  give  the  beat  idea  of  the  natuie 
of  the  woifc.  1.  The  ftrst  treats  of  the  gods  and  their  wovahip,  of  kings, 
of  speed  and  slowness,  of  dyeing,  of  commerce  and  manufiwtures,  of  fer- 
tility and  the  contrary,  of  time  and  the  divisions  of  the  year,  of  houses, 
of  ships,  of  war,  of  horses,  of  agriculture,  of  the  parts  of  the  plough  and 
the  wagon,  and  of  bees.    2.  The  second  treats  of  man,  his  eye,  the  parts 
of  his  body,  and  the  like.    3.  Of  relations,  of  political  life,  of  friends,  of 
the  love  of  country,  of  love,  of  the  relation  between  masters  and  slaves, 
of  money,  of  travelling,  and  numerous  other  subjects.   4.  Of  the  various 
branches  of  knowledge  and  science.    6.  Of  hunting,  animals,  dec.    6.  Of 
meals,  the  names  of  crimes,  dec.    7.  Of  the  diflferent  trades,  dec.    8.  Of 
the  courts,  the  administration  of  justice,  dee.  9.  Of  towns,  buildings, 
coins,  games,  dec.   10.  Of  various  vessels,  dee.  In  consequence  of  the 
loss  of  the  great  number  of  lexicographical  woriu  fiom  which  Pollux 
compiled  his  Onomasticon,  this  book  haa  become  one  of  the  greatest 
value  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  Greek  antiquity,  and  eiplains  many 
subjects  which  are  known  to  us  from  no  other  source.  It  has  also  pve> 
served  many  fragments  of  lost  writeis,  and  the  great  number  of  authors 
quoted  in  the  work  may  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  long  list  given  ia 
Fabricius. 
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The  first  three  editions  of  the  Onomasticon  contain  simply  the  Greek  text,  without  a 
Latin  translation,  and  with  numerous  errors.  They  are  by  Aldus,  Venice,  1502,  fol.,  by 
Jvnta,  Florence,  1520,  (bl.,  and  by  Gryneos,  BmIa,  4to.  The  flrat  Giwk  «nd  Latin 
edition  was  by  Seber,  Frankfort,  1608, 4to,  with  the  text  corrected  from  MSS.  The  Latin 
translation  given  in  this  edition  had  been  previously  published  by  Walther  at  Busle, 
IMl,  8vo.  The  next  edition  is  the  very  valuable  one,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  by  Lederlin 
and  HeuMterlkttla,  Amaterdam,  1700,  fi>l.,  containing  copiona  noiea  hj  Jvngennann, 
K'lihn,  and  the  two  edUora.  An  aceonnt  of  this  edition  will  be  fbund  in  Monk's  Life  of 
Bentley,  p.  153,  seqq.,  where  some  curious  particulars  are  stated  respecting  the  eflect 
produced  upon  Uematerhuis  (then  not  yet  eighteen  years  of  age  I)  by  the  masterly  emen- 
datioae  of  the  great  Bnglieh  eebolar,  tranamitted  to  the  flmier  after  tbe  pabUeation  of 
his  edition  of  Pollux.  In  1824,  W.  Dindorf  published  an  edition,  Leipalg,  5  vols.  8vo, 
containing  the  labors  of  the  previous  commentators.  The  last  edition  is  by  Bekker* 
Beilin,  1840,  which  gives  only  the  Greek  text,  in  probably  its  most  correct  form. 


SCHOLIASTS.^ 


I.  At  the  head  of  the  scholiasts  is  placed,  singularly  enough,  a  prince 
alternately  the  persecutor  and  the  patron  of  letters,  namely,  Ptolemy 
VII.,  or  Ki;ergetes,  whose  life  was  almost  one  continued  succession  of 
crimes  and  folly,  but  who  still  retained  in  a  great  degree  that  love  of  let- 
ters which  appears  to  have  been  hereditary  in  the  whole  race  of  the 
Ptolemies.  He  had  in  his  youth  been  a  pupil  of  Aristarchus,  and  not 
only  courted  the  society  of  learned  men,  but  was  himself  the  author  of  a 
Commeni»if  on  Homer.  He  is  also  named  among  the  9top9mn^  of  that 
poety  whether  it  was  that  he  aetnaQy  made  a  recension  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  or  was  content  to  take  these  two  poems  as  the  subject  of  his 
critical  labors.  He  also  wrote  a  Idieiwry  Hutmy  of  Egypt,  and  a  woik 
entitled  *Two§wifun'af  or  Memoirs,  in  twenty-four  books,  repeatedly  cited 
by  Atheneus,  and  which  would  seem  to  have  been  a  sort  of  general  nat- 
ural history  rather  than  an  historical  narration  of  events. 

II.  DiDYMus  (AlSvfios)^  has  already  been  mentioned  as  belonging  partly 
to  the  present  period,  and  partly  to  the  one  which  preceded  it.  An  ac- 
count of  his  scholia  on  Homer  and  other  ancient  poets  has  been  given 
elsewhere. 

III.  Apion  CAiriwv),^  a  Greek  grammarian,  was  a  native  of  Oasis  Magna, 
in  Africa.  He  studied  at  Alexandrea,  and  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome,  in 
the  reigns  of  Tiberius  and  Claudius.  He  appears  to  have  enjoyed  an  ex- 
traordinary reputation  for  extensive  knowledge,  and  versatility  as  an  or- 
ator; but  the  ancients  are  unanunons  in  censoring  his  ostentatious  van- 
ity. He  is  spoken  of  as  the  most  active  of  grammarians,  and  the  sur> 
name  fUjcfiot,  which  he  bore,  according  to  Suidas,  is  usually  explained  as 
describing  the  zeal  and  labor  with  which  he  prosecuted  his  studies.  In 
the  reign  of  Caligula  he  travelled  about  in  Greece,  and  was  received 
every  where  with  the  highest  honors  as  the  great  interpreter  of  Homer. 
About  the  saipe  time,  A.D  38,  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandrea  sent  him,  at 
the  head  of  an  embassy,  to  Caligula,  to  prefer  complaints  against  the  Jews 
residing  in  their  city.  The  results  of  this  embassy  are  unknown  ;  but,  if 
we  may  believe  the  account  of  his  enemy  Josephus,  he  died  of  a  disease 
which  he  had  brought  upon  himself  by  his  dissolute  mode  of  life. 
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Afien  was  the  author  of  a  considerable  Dumber  of  works,  all  of  whidi 
are  now  lost,  with  the  exception  of  some  frapments  1.  Upon  Homer, 
whose  poems  seem  to  have  formed  the  principal  part  of  his  studies,  for 
he  IS  said  not  only  to  have  made  the  best  recension  of  the  text  of  the 
poems,  but  to  have  written  explanations  of  phrases  and  words  {Xt^fit 
'O/iTjpt/cat),  and  investigations  concerning  the  life  and  native  country  of  the 
poet.  The  best  part  of  his  Kt^tis  'O^iripuiai  is  supposed  to  be  incorporated 
in  the  Homeric  lexicon  of  ApoUonius.  Apion's  labors  on  Homer  are 
oflen  referred  to  by  Eostatbiiw  and  other  gfammariana.  f .  A  work  on 
Egypt  (AiTinrrMBii),  conaisting  of  five  booka,  wbieb  waa  highly  valued  in 
antiquity,  as  it  contained  deaeriptiona  of  neaily  all  the  remarkable  oliiieeta 
in  that  countiy.  It  alao  oontained  numerona  attaoka  iqion  the  Jewa.  8^ 
Awoik  againatthe  JewB.  Areply  totheae  attackaiamadebyJoeepboa, 
in  the  aeoond  book  of  hia  work  uaually  called  Kor^  *Air(«Mivf ,  and  thia  re- 
pfy  ia  the  only  sotirce  from  which  we  learn  any  thing  about  the  character 
of  Apion'a  work.  4.  A  work  in  praise  of  Alexander  the  Great.  6.  Hia- 
toriea  of  aeparate  oountriea,  and  one  or  two  oUier  woika. 

The  historical  fragments  orApion  are  ^veii  by  C.  MuIUt,  in  his  Frafrm.  Histor.  Grac.f 
roi.  iii.,  p.  506,  srqq. ;  in  Didot's  Bibliotkeca  GroBca^  Paris,  1849.  For  information  respect- 
ing the  other  reinaiaa  of  Apion,  the  student  is  rererred  to  Lehra,  Qucut.  Ep.^  p.  23,  note, 
p.  n,  Mfff.,  sad  Bllseiil,lN»  Alar.  AiW.»  p.  IttyMff. 

IV.  EPAFBBOoiTus,  Maboos  MsTTiirs  {*Ewaii^iros),^  m  natifo  of  Cho- 
ronea,  and  one  of  the  moat  oelebnited  aeboliaata  of  the  ftrat  centniy  of 
oar  era.  He  waa  the  diaciple  of  Archiaa  of  Alezandrea,  and  became  the 
dave,  and  afterward  the  fieedman  of  Modeatna,  the  prslbet  of  Egyp^ 
whoae  aon  Pitelinua  had  been  edneated  by  him.  After  having  obtained 
his  fieedom,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  resided  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
and  down  to  the  time  of  Nerva,  and  enjoyed  a  very  high  reputation  for 
learning.  He  was  extremely  fond  of  books,  and  is  said  to  have  collected 
a  library  of  30,000  valuable  works.  He  died  of  dropsy,  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-five. He  was  the  author  of  several  grammatical  works  and  com- 
mentaries ;  for  example,  on  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  on  Hesiod's 
Shield  of  Hercules,  and  on  the  Afrta  of  Callimachus,  which  is  frequently 
referred  to  by  Stephanus  Byzantinus  and  the  scholiast  on  ^^schylus.  He 
is  also  mentioned  several  times  in  the  V  enetian  scholia  on  the  Iliad.  His 
works  are  lost. 

y.  Two  aeboliaata  atill  remain  to  be  mentioned,  namely,  ProLBiiBua 
of  Alexandrea,  a  diacipie  of  Ariatarehua,  who  wrote,  among  other  works, 
a  Cenmtntmy  oh  Homer  ;  and  Aaisroidoos,  of  the  aame  city,  who  ia  men- 
tioned aa  the  author  of  aoTeral  woika,  meet  of  them  relating  to  the  Ho-^ 
meric  poems.  1.  On  the  wanderings  of  Menelaus.  8.  On  the  critical 
aigna  by  whidi  the  Alexandrine  entice  uaed  to  mark  the  suspected  or  in> 
terp<dated  verses  in  the  Homeric  poems,  and  in  Hesiod's  Theogony.  3. 
On  irregular  grammatical  constructions  in  Homer,  consisting  of  six  books. 
These  and  some  other  works  are  now  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 

fragments.   
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ORAM  MARIAN' 8    PROPERLY   80  CALLED. 

I.  Demetrius  {Arjii-frrptos)  of  Adramyttium,  surnamed  Ixioif,  because  he 
had  committed  a  robbery  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  at  Alexandrea,'  was  a 
Greek  grammarian  of  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  hved  partly  at  Perga- 
mum  and  partly  at  Alexandrea,  where  he  belonged  to  the  critical  school 
of  Aristarchus.  He  is  mentioned  as  the  author  of  the  following  works  : 
1.  *Ei^yri<ns  (WOfiripoy,  which  is  often  referred  to.  2.  'E^'fjyriaris  us  'Hal- 
oSor.  8.  ^Emiukoyo&nfya,  or  *£ri/y<4>Aoyfa.  4.  ntpH  rris  *AKt^ay$ptwy  SioAck- 
Tov.  6.  'Arrtiwl  yhBwtUf  of  iRiuksh  a  few  fragments  He  sliD  extant.  0. 
Oa  the  Gveek  Terba  end^  in  |u. 

II.  DxAoo  (ApJiitm>),  a  grammarian  of  Stiatomeea,  Amridied  in  the 
time  of  Hadi|an.  Suidaa  mentions  asTeial  woiks  of  his,  of  whidi  only 
one  iw§pl  furpwv)  is  extant.  It  is  said  to  be  an  extract  from  a  larger 
work,  and  has  been  edited  by  Hermann  from  a  wpf  of  the  Paris  MS. 
fornished  by  Bast,  Leipzig,  1812,  8to. 

III.  Apollonius,  surnamed  Dyscolus'  {'ATroW<t>vios  Ai<TKoXos),  that  is, 
the  ill-tempered,  was  a  native  of  Alexandrea,  where  he  flourished  in  the 
reigns  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius.  He  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
nowned grammarians  of  his  time,  partly  on  account  of  his  numerous  and 
excellent  wwks,  and  partly  on  account  of  his  son,  ^lius  Herodianus, 
who  had  been  educated  by  him,  and  was  as  great  a  grammarian  as  him- 
jwlf.  ApdUonias  is  said  to  have  been  so  poor  that  he  was  obliged  to 
write  on  shells,  as  he  had  no  means  of  prooiDiBg  the  ordinary  writing 
materials,  and  tiiis  poverty  ereated  that  state  of  mind  to  which  he  owed 
the  surname  of  jD^sMfllus.  A^toHonins  and  his  son  are  eaUed  Iqr  Priseian, 
in  several  passages,  the  greatest  of  aU  grammarians,  and  he  declares 
that  it  was  only  owing  to  the  assistance  which  be  derived  from  their 
works  that  he  waa  enabled  to  undertake  his  task.  He  was  the  first  who 
reduced  grammar  to  any  thing  like  a  system.  A  hst  of  his  works,  some 
of  which  are  lost,  is  given  by  Suidas.  The  following  productions  of  his  aro 
still  extant:  1.  Tlfpl  (rvpr<i^(a)5  rov  Xiyov  fi«pwu,  "  jP<?  Cwish  uctione  Oratio- 
ms,"''  in  four  books.  2.  Utpl  OKrwwju.iar,  "  De  Pronmntne  libcr^  3.  Utpi 
ffvySfff/jLoWf  "  De  Conjunctwnilnti  and,  4.  Tlfpl  'Eiri^/i7j/t«{T«i',  "  De  Adverb- 
fw."  Among  the  works  ascribed  to  Apollonius  by  Suidas  there  is  one, 
irfpH  KaTc^rcixr/icvQs  urroplasj  ott  fictitious  or  forged  histories.  A  work  un- 
der this  title  has  eome  down  to  us,  and  has  been  three  timea  edited,  the 
last  editioB  being  by  Teneber,  Leipzig,  119SI,  6vo.  The  wori[,  however, 
is  merely  a  esileoliOD  of  wonderfid  phenomena  of  natnre,  gathered  Irom 
Aristotle,  Theophrsatus^  and  oOieis,  and,  of  eouiue,iB  very  difi^^nt  from 
what  the  title  would  lefid  us  to  expect  It  has  been  supposed,  therefore, 
with  great  probafaility,  that  the  work  of  Apollonius  with  this  title  is  lost, 
and  that  the  one  which  has  been  mistaken  for  it  belongs  to  an  ApoUoniua 
who  is  otherwise  unknown. 

The  treatiM  "  De  Contirvctione  Orathnu^  was  first  pvbllflhed  by  Aldus,  Venice,  1195, 
fol.  A  mnch  better  etlition,  with  a  Latin  trnnulation  and  notes,  was  published  by  Syl- 
btirg,  Frankfort,  1590,  ito.  The  last  edition,  which  was  preatly  corrected  by  the  ftMlM- 
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ance  of  four  new  MSS.,  is  Bekker**,  Berlin,  1817, 8vo.  The  treatise  "  De  Fnmomm*"  was 
first  edited  by  Bekker,  in  the  MMseum  Antiq.  Stud.,  i.,2,  Berlin,  1811,  8vo,  and  afterward 
separately,  Berlin,  1814,  8to.  The  treatise  "  D*  Cot^functwntbuM"  and  that  "  De  Adverb' 
Um**  are  both  printed  in  Bekkw*!  AtuedOa  Grmea,  vol.  ii.,  p.  477,  ggfq. 

IV.  HKRODiANaa  iGuus,  already  mentioned  under  the  lexicographers, 
was  tho  son  of  tho  preceding,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  grammari- 
ans of  antiquity,  as  before  remarked.  The  only  complete  treatise  which 
we  possess  of  the  numerous  works  composed  by  him  is  probably  the  one, 
iTfpl  fioy^povs  x^^fwy,  on  monosyllabic  words,  published  by  Dindorf  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  Grammatici  Grady  Leipzig,  1823. 

V.  NicANOR  (NiKoyttf^),*  a  celebrated  grammarian,  who  lived  during  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  Aoeofding  to  Suidas,  be  was  of  Alex- 
andrea,  bat  according  to  Stephaniia  Bjsaiitiiiiia,  be  waa  of  Hierapolia. 
Hia  labora  were  priacipally  directed  to  pmietiiation;  benoe  be  leoeiTed 
tbe  ludicToaa  mme  of  Srryyi«r<w,  and  from  bia  baring  demtod  moeb  of 
bia  time  to  the  ebieidatlim  of  Homei'a  writinga,  throagh  meana  of  pnno- 
tiiation»  he  is  called  by  Stephanua  h  p4at''Ofiripos.  He  wrote,  also,  on  the 
punctuation  of  Cailimachus,  and  a  woA  ww/ti  moMXou  oriy^^.  He  ia  co- 
piously quoted  in  the  Scholia  Marciana  on  Homer. 

VI.  Arcadius  ('ApK<£5tos),'  of  Antioch,  a  Greek  grammarian  of  uncertain 
date,  but  who  did  not  live  before  200  A.D.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
gra:n;natical  works,  some  of  which  are  mentioned  by  Suidas.  A  work 
of  his  on  Accents  (irfpl  r6va)v)  has  come  down  to  us,  and  was  first  pub- 
lished by  Barker  from  a  Paris  manuscript,  Leipzig,  1820.  It  is  also  in- 
eluded  in  the  first  volume  of  Dindorf 's  Grammat.  Grac.,  Leipzig,  1823. 

VIL  Hbphjbstion  CHfcH^rlMr),*  a  Greek  grammaxian,  wiM>  lostnteted 
the  Emperor  Vema  in  Greek,  and  accordingly  lived  aboot  tbe  middle  of 
the  aeeond  oeatniy  after  Chriat.  Suidaa,  who  mentiona  aoYeral  woxka 
of  hia,  apeaka  of  one  entitled  it^pmf  inSko>M(,  which  ia  betiered  to  be  the 
aame  aa  the  'Eyx<ipOi«r  t^p»f  wbidi  baa  come  down  to  ua  under 
the  name  of  Hephsation,  and  is  a  tolerably  complete  manual  of  Greek 
metres,  forming,  in  fact,  the  basis  of  all  our  knowledge  on  that  aubject. 
This  little  worlc  ia  of  great  value,  not  only  on  accoout  of  the  information 
it  affords  us  on  the  subject  it  treats  of,  but  also  on  account  of  the  numer- 
ous quotations  it  contains  from  other  writers,  especially  poets. 

The  first  edition  of  the  'Eyxetpi'Siov  appeared  at  Florence,  1526,  8vo,  together  with  the 
Greek  grammar  of  Theodore  Gaxa.  It  was  followed  by  the  editions  of  Tornebas,  Pahs, 
IftU,  4to  ( witli  Mflw  GiMk  solMlla),  and  of  Do  Ptnw,  Utrecht,  1796, 6vo.  The  beat  odi- 
tlflo,  iMvwvw,  is  that  vfOaislbid,  OiiM»  laiO^  6i«,  itpiiBiad  at  La^^ 

Vin.  DosiTBivs  (AndilMt),*  aumamed  Mkoisraaft  a  Greek  grammarian, 
taught  al  Rome  about  A.D.  907.  He  baa  left  behind  him,  in  two  manu< 
aeripta,  a  work  entitled  1^p^i^p>«^yMt«h  divided  into  t  Tbefirat 
and  aeeond  booka  contam  a  Greek  grammar  wrAen  in  Latb,  and  Greek- 
Latin  and  Latin-Greek  glossaries.  The  first  book  remains  unpnUiahed, 
and  deservedly.  The  second  book,  containing  the  gloaaariea,  waa  pub- 
lished by  H.  Stephens,  1673,  fol ,  and  has  since  been  several  times  re- 
printed.    The  third  book  contains  translations  from  Latin  authors  into 
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Oieek,  and  wie$  Mtva,  the  Latin  and  Greek  being  |daoed  in  opposite  ool- 
OBins.  This  part  of  the  work  deserves  attention.  It  consists  of  six  di- 
visions or  chapters,  the  first  of  which,  entitled  Dm  Ha/intm  Sententim  et 
Epistola,  contains  legal  anecdotes  of  Hadrian,  his  answers  to  petitionera, 
a  letter  written  by  himself  to  his  mother,  and  a  notice  of  a  law  concern- 
ing parricido.  The  third  chapter  is  a  fragment  relative  to  the  civil  law, 
and  is  probably  an  extract  from  the  ReguLa  of  Paulus.  These  chapters 
have  been  published  separately,  but  the  whole  of  the  third  book  has  been 
edited  by  Booking,  IBmo,  Bonn,  1832. 

IX.  CoNON  (K^iwy),^  a  grammarian  of  the  age  of  Augustus,  the  au* 
tKor  of  a  woik  entitled  Ai^yiMtt,  addressed  to  Aidielaus  Plulopator, 
king  of  Cappadoeia.  It  was  a  ceHaction  of  fifty  narratives  relaling  to  the 
mythical  and  heroic  period,  and  eq^ially  tlie  foundation  of  colonies. 
An  epitome  of  this  woik  baa  been  preserved  in  the  Bibliocheca  of  Fbo- 
tina,  who  speaks  in  terms  of  commendation  of  his  Attic  stjrle.  There 
are  separate  editions  of  this  abstract  in  Gale's  Histor.  Poet.  Script.f  p.  241, 
seqq.y  Paris,  1675 ;  by  Teucher,  Leipzig,  1791  and  1802 ;  by  Kanne,  Got- 
tingen,  1 798 ;  and  by  Westermann,  in  his  Seriptmru  PoUka  HiHorut  Grm- 
d,  Brun.swick,  1843. 

X.  Ptolemy  {UroXtfiaios),*  of  Alexandrea,  surnamed  Chcrmus,  flour- 
ished under  Trajan  and  Hadrian.  His  works  were,  ircpl  irapa!lt6^ov  tar- 
opias ;  au  historical  drama,  entitled  2<^t7|;  and  an  epic  poem,  in  twenty- 
four  rhapsodies,  entitled  *Ave6nT)pQs,  and  some  others.  We  still  possess, 
in  the  Bibliotheca  of  Phutms,  an  epitome  of  the  work  of  Ptolemy,  ircpl 
riff  cif  -KoKviuBlw  Kounis  IcropUu^  in  seven  books,  which,  there  can  be  lit- 
tle doobt,  is  the  same  as  that  which  Snidas  mentions  by  Urn  title  irtfH 
wapeM^  tmpims*  It  is  a  famgo  of  the  most  beterogeneons  materials. 
The  work  tnfi  — yt^ow  bas  been  edited,  with  commentaries  by 
Sehottos  and  Hoesdielnis,  ui  Qale'a  HiatonM  FMlkit  Seriftorm,  p.  808, 
jef  7.,  Paris,  1675, 8vo,  with  a  dissertation  upon  Ptolemy ;  by  Tendier,  along 
with  Conon  and  Parthenius,  Leipzig,  1794,  8vo ;  and  by  Westermann,  in' 
his  Mythographi,  p.  182,  M^.,  Brunswick,  1843,  8vo. 

XI.  Antoninus  Liber  alts  (*Akt«v7w*  Ax/ScpaAty),  a  Greek  grammarian, 
concerning  whose  life  nothing  is  known,  but  who  is  generally  beheved  to 
have  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  about  A.D.  147.  We  possess  a 
work  under  his  name,  entitled  Mera/xopfpoKrecoif  awayuy^,  and  consisting 
of  forty-one  tales  about  mythical  metamorphoses.  With  the  exception 
of  nine  tales,  he  always  mentions  the  sources  from  which  he  took  his 
accounts.  Since  most  of  the  works  referred  to  by  him  are  lost,  his  book 
Is  of  some  hnportanoe  to  the  study  of  Greek  mythology,  but  in  regard  to 
composition  and  atyle  it  is  of  no  valne.  There  are  bnt  very  ftw  mann- 
soripts  of  this  work,  and  the  chief  are  that  at  Heideibeif  and  the  one  in 
Paris. 

The  flnt  edition  Ihm  tlw  Held^berf  MS.,  witb  •  Latin  tranalatioii,  hi  by  Xylander, 
Basle,  IMS,  8vo«  nera  is  a  food  edition  by  Yerheyck,  I.eyden,  1774,  §VO,  with  notes 
by  Muncker,  TTemsterhuis,  and  other  scholars.  The  best  edition,  however,  is  by  Koeb, 
Leipzig,  lb32,  8vu,  who  collated  the  Paris  MS.,  and  added  valuable  notes  of  liia  own. 

*  Smith,  JMeL  Bkgfr*,  §,v.  *  JH.  Ik,  t. «. 
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XII.  ATMiNiBirs  (*A04mum)i^  called  by  SuidM  ft  yftip§MniK65y  and  there- 
fore considered  under  the  present  head,  for  convenience'  sake,  since  he 
can  hardly  be  said  properly  to  belong  to  it.  He  was  a  native  of  Naucra- 
tis,  in  Egypt,  a  city  situate  on  the  left  side  of  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the 
Nile.  He  lived  about  A  D.  230,  first  at  Alexandrea,  and  afterward  at 
Rome.  His  extant  work  is  entitled  the  Deijmosophistct,  i.  e.,  the  Banquet 
of  the  Learned,  or  else,  perhaps,  as  has  lately  been  suggested,  The  Con- 
trivers of  Featts.  It  may  be  considered  one  ol  the  earliest  collections  of 
what  are  called  Ana,  being  an  immense  maaa  of  anecdotes,  extracts  iirom 
tfeift  wiitingB  of  poets,  lufltori8ne»  dnoMMs,  philoeophers,  oKaton,  and 
piqraieiaiis,  of  fteta  in  natml  history,  critieiaina  and  diBCUMioaa^  on  al- 
Bioat eyety  copeeiyaMe anhject, eapeeblly on gaationomy.  ItiByindunt, 
a  ooOeetkm  of  atones  from  tiie  memoiy  and  cenfflonplace  book  of  a 
Greek  ymtteman  of  the  third  centuy  of  our  era,  of  enonaons  readingt 
extreme  love  of  good  eatings  and  respecU^le  ability.  Some  notion  of  the 
materials  which  he  had  amassed  for  the  work  may  be  formed  from  the 
fact,  which  he  tells  us  himself,  that  he  had  read  and  made  eztracts  from 
eight  hundred  plays  of  the  middle  comedy  only. 

AthcnsEus  represents  himself  as  describing  to  his  friend  Timocrates  a 
banquet  given  at  the  house  of  Laurentius  (Aap^»/<r<os),  a  noble  Roman,  to 
several  guests,  of  whom  the  best  known  are  Galen  the  physician,  and 
Ulpian  the  lawyer.  The  work  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  in  which  these 
gnests  are  the  interlocutors,  related  to  Timocrates— <a  double  machinery, 
which  would  have  been  ittcoayenient  to  an  antAior  who  bad  a  real  talent 
for  dnunatio  writings  but  wbieh,  in  the  liands  of  AtheiMMis,  who  had  none, 
is  wholly  unmanageable.  Asawoikof  arttheftilareiseofiqilete.  Unity 
of  time  and  diamatio  probability  are  utteity  Tiolated  by  tiie  snniositMm 
that  so  immense  a  work  is  the  looonl  of  the  conTCssation  at  a  single 
banquet,  and  by  the  absotdity  of  coUeetiBg  at  it  the  produce  of  every  sea- 
son of  the  year.  Long  quotations  and  intricate  discussions,  introduced 
apropos  of  some  trifling  incident,  entirely  destroy  the  form  of  the  dia- 
logue,  so  that  before  we  have  finished  a  speech  we  forget  who  was  the 
speaker.  But  as  a  work  illustrative  of  ancient  manners,  as  a  collection 
of  curious  facts,  names  of  authors,  and  fragments  which,  but  for  Athe- 
nseus,  would  utterly  have  perished ;  in  short,  as  a  body  of  amusing  anti- 
quarian research,  it  would  be  impossible  to  praise  the  Deipnosopbistae  too 
highly. 

Among  the  authors  whose  works  are  now  lost,  from  whom  Athenisus 
gives  extraets,  are  Aleeus,  Agathon  the  tragic  poet,  Antisthenea  the 
pliilosopher,  ArebihMslHis,  Menander,  Epimenides  of  Crete,  Empedoeies 
of  Agngentimi,  Cratimis,  Eiq»o]is,  Aleman,  ^piennis  (whom  he  repre- 
sents aa  a  wasteM  gkittoii),  and  many  others  whose  names  are  well 
known.  In  aU,  he  eitea  netoty  eight  hundred  authors,  and  more  than 
twelve  hundred  separate  woffcs.  Athensus  was  also  the  author  of  a  lost 
work,  ire/><  rwr  iy  tvpi^  fiaciKt\xriifr<av,  whioh  probaUy,  IVom  the  specimMi 
of  it  in  the  Deipnosophista,  and  the  obvious  urtfitness  of  Athenseus  to  be  an 
historian,  was  rather  a  collection  of  anecdotes  than  a  connected  histoiy* 
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Of  the  DeipnotophisUe  the  first  two  books,  and  part  of  the  third,  eleTentb, 
and  fifteenth,  exist  only  in  an  epitome,  the  date  and  author  of  which  are 
unknown.  Tlie  original  work,  however,  was  rare  in  the  time  of  Eusta- 
thius  (the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century)  ;  for  Bentley  has  shown,  by 
examining  nearly  a  hundred  of  his  references  to  Athenaeus,  that  his  only 
knowledge  of  him  was  through  the  epitome.  Perizonius  (in  his  preface  to 
^liau  quoted  by  Schweighaeuser )  has  proved  that  ^Elian  transferred 
large  portions  oCthe  work  to  his  Various  HisUryt  a  robbery  which  must 
have  been  oominitted  almost  in  tbe  lifetime  of  the  pillaged  antlier.  The 
De^pino99fikitm  also  fanushed  tp  Macvobiaa  the  idea  and  moeh  of  the  mal> 
ter  of  hia  SahamaUA  (end  of  fonith  eentoiy) ;  bat  no  one  haa  availed  him* 
self  ao  lavgety  of  Attonsua'a  erudition  as  Eustathiiis.* 

Only  one  original  manuscript  of  AthenseuH  now  exists,  called  by  Schweighaenser  the 
Codex  Vmeto-Parisiensu.  From  this  all  the  others  which  we  now  possesB  are  copies; 
•o  that  the  text  of  the  work,  especially  in  the  poetical  parts,  is  in  a  very  unsetUed  state. 
TIM  MS.  wss  Imm^  Ihnii  Oraeoa  bf  Cardinal  Beaaarian,  sad,  after  liia  daathf  mm 
placed  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  whenca  ft  was  UiBHi  t0  Paiia  llf  order  of  Na- 
poleon, and  there  for  the  first  time  collated  by  SchweighaeuRer's  son.  It  is  probably  of 
the  date  of  the  tenth  century.  The  subscript  iota  is  aly^ aya  placed  aAer,  instead  of  un« 
dar,  tha  vawd  wMi  whlca  It  la  cnnnactad,  sad  tbe  whole  ia  written  withont  eoniraeckraa. 
The  first  edition  of  Athensus  was  that  of  Aldna,  Venice,  1514 ;  a  second  was  published 
at  Basle,  1535 ;  a  third  by  Casaubon,  at  Geneva,  1597,  with  the  Latin  version  of  Dale« 
champ,  and  a  commentary  published  in  1600 ;  a  fourth  by  Schweighaeuser,  Strasburg, 
14  Tola^  8vo,  1801-1807,  fbnnded  on  a  oellatioii  of  the  abova-mentlonad  118.,  and  also  of 
a  valuable  copy  of  the  epitome ;  a  fifth  by  W.  Dindorf,  3  vols.  8vo,  Leipzig,  1827.  Tha 
last  is  the  best,  Schweighaeuser  not  having  availed  himself  sufficiently  of  the  sagacity 
of  previous  critics  in  amending  the  text,  and  being  himself  apparenUy  very  ignorant  of 
miariealJawB. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 
SIXTH  0&  ROMAN  FERlOD-^mfiNHtd. 
PHIL080PHBE8. 
INTaOOVCTOBT  aSMAKKt.* 

I.  The  Romans,  a  nation  of  warriors  and  conquerors,  with  whom  the 
interests  of  their  republic  outweighed  all  others,  became  acquamied  with 
Grecian  philosophy,  particularly  with  the  Peripatetic,  Academic,  and  Stoie 
doctrines,  oidy  after  tbe  oonqmt  of  Greece;  andiiKiiieeqieciaUy  thiougli 
the  intenrentUm  of  the  thiee  philoeoplieni  whom  flie  Athenians  sent  to 
lU>me,  and  of  whom  we  have  already  niade  mention.  In  spite  of  detent* 
ined  prejudices  and  miterated  dennnoiations,  one  of  these  doctrinee  (that 
of  the  Academy)  daily  gained  disciples  there,  especially  when  Laonllas 
and  Sulla  had  enriched  the  Capitol  Mdth  tbe  libraries  of  the  conquered. 
Xhe  latter,  after  the  capture  of  Athens,  84  B.C.,  sent  thither  the  collec- 
tion of  Apellicon,  which  was  particularly  rich  in  the  works  of  Aristotle. 

II.  The  spirit  of  research  in  Grecian  philosophy,  once  so  original  and 
independent,  was  now»  however,  exhausted.    Reason  had  tried  eveiy 

»  Smith.,  Diet.  Biogr.,  *.  v.    Compare  Edinburgh  Revieto,  No.  5,       lU^  ^  181,  aapf. 
*  Ttnnemann^*  Manmal  of  i^kiiofopl^f,  ed.  MoreU,  p.  liH,  tptf. 
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pHtkf  erery  direction  then  open  to  her,  without  being  able  to  satisfy  hor* 
self;  for  she  had  not  penetrated  to  the  fundamental  problem,  that  of  the 
nature  of  reason,  and  consequently  had  continued  an  enigma  to  herself. 
The  different  philosophic  systems  had  vicwod  truth  only  in  one  of  its  aa- 
pects,  and  consequently  were  involved  in  errors. 

III.  Indeed,  the  political,  religious,  and  moral  condition  of  the  Roman 
empire,  during  the  first  centuries  after  the  Christian  era,  was  not  such 
as  to  animate  and  sustain  a  spirit  of  philosophic  research.  Greece  had 
lost  her  political  exirtmioe ;  Rome  her  vepnUkan  Oonotf tntkm.  The 
ehaneterielie  ftatareo  of  the  period  weie  a  negleet  of  flie  popular  re- 
Ufioo,  a  preferenee  fat  ftieign  ritee  (of  iprlnoii  an  inooDgraoiis  mnikfy^ 
was  tolerated),  a  wideijr  preraleiit  soperatition,  a  disdain  of  what  was 
nataral,  a  mania  for  what  was  strange  and  eztnundniaiy,  a  carious  piy- 
ing  into  the  (pretended)  occult  arts,  with  an  extinction  of  att  seqtiments 
truly  great  and  noble. 

IV.  Nevertheless,  philosophy  made  at  least  some  apparent  progress  in 
extension  and,  at  least  apparently,  in  intensity.  In  extension,  because 
the  Romans  and  the  Jews  by  this  time  had  made  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  philosophical  dogmas  of  the  Greeks,  and  had  produced  some 
philosophical  works  sufficiently  original.  Nor  does  this  progress  of  phi- 
losophy appear  to  have  been  merely  external,  inasmuch  as  skepticism  had 
assumed  a  more  intense  character,  and  gave  occasion  for  a  fresh  dog- 
matical system  in  the  school  of  the  Platonists.  By  imagining  a  new 
somee  of  knowledge,  the  iirtnitiofi  of  the  absolnle  \  by  lahoriag  to  eom- 
hine  the  old  and  the  new  theories  of  the  East  and  the  West,  they  endeavor* 
ed  to  proride  a  broadeAasis  for  dogmatie  philoeophy,  to  prop  up  the  estab- 
lished religion,  and  to  oppose  a  barrier  to  the  rapid  progress  of  (3hristia»> 
ity,  but  eventually  lost  themselTes  in  the  region  of  metaphysical  dreams* 

V.  We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  diffbrent  schools,  and  to  no- 
tice the  Greek  writers  who  hsTo  distingoished  themselYes  therein. 

I.    EPICUREAN  SCHOOL.* 

I.  The  doctrine  of  Epicurus,  when  first  disseminated  in  their  countr}% 
attracted  among  the  Romans  a  crowd  of  partisans,  in  consequence  of  its 
light  and  accommodating  character,  and  the  indulgence  it  afforded  to  the 
inclinations  of  all ;  as,  also,  tlecause  it  had  the  effect  of  disengaging  the 
mind  from  superstitious  terrors.  Very  few  of  the  Roman  Epicureans 
distinguMied  themselves  by  a  truly  philosophical  character ;  and  even 
theae  adhered  literally  to  the  doctrines  of  tiieir  master,  without  advancing 
a  step  beyond  them.  Sneh,  among  others,  was  the  Roman  Lucretius, 
whoga?«  a  statement  of  those  doctrines  in  his  didactic  poem  **DeXenim 
iViitera.** 

II.  The  principal  Greek  writers  belonging  to  this  schotd,  during  the 
period  which  we  are  considering,  were  CeUu*  and  Diogerus  Laertiui, 

TIT  Celsus,*  the  adversary  of  Christianity,  to  whom  Origen  replies, 
though  in  his  attack  he  sometimes  makes  use  of  Platonic  and  Stoic  weap- 
ons,  is  expressly  ranked  by  Lucjan,  as  well  as  Origen,  among  the  follow- 
»  TmiMiiMim,  p.  ISS,  Mgf .  *  «nM,DM.  Aioir.,«.«. 
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ers  of  Epicurus ;  and  this  supposition  best  accounts  for  the  violence  with 
which  he  opposed  the  Christian  religion ;  for  an  Epicurean  would,  of 
course,  reject  without  examination  all  pretensions  to  divine  communica- 
tions or  powers.  The  extracts  from  his  writings  preserved  by  Origen, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  prove  him  to  have  been  an  niveterate  enemy 
ta  Chnstianity,  show  that  he  was  not  destitute  of  learning  or  ability. 
Cetous,  besides  his  book  sgainst  the  Christfans,  wrote  a  pieee  entitled 

Precepts  of  living  Well,'*  and  another  *' Against  Magic,"  but  none  of 
his  writings  are  extant,  esroept  the  quotations  made  by  Origep.  Celsos 
was  born  toward  the  dose  of  Hadrian's  reign,  and  was  contemporaiy 
with  Lucian  under  M.  Anrelius  Antoninus. 

IV.  Diogenes  Laertius,  of  whom  mention  has  already  been  made,  is 
also  ranked  among  the  followers  of  Epicurus.  I^is  predilection,  indeed, 
for  Epicureanism  is  shown  in  the  extraordinary  pains  he  has  taken  to 
give  an  accurate  summary  of  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus,  and  a  full  detail 
of  his  life. 

II.  STOIC  SCHOOL.^ 

I.  Next  to  those  of  Epicurus'  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoics  obtained  the 
greatest  success  at  Rome,  especially  among  men  of  a  severer  character, 
who  had  doToted  their  Utos  to  public  afihirs.  With  such  men,  the  Stoie 
philoBophy,  being  more  dosely  applied  to  real  life,  and  ezereisnig  a 
marked  iniloence  over  legislatkm  and  the  administratkm  of  the  laws, 
naturally  acquired  a  more  practical  apirit,  and  began  to  disengage  itself, 
in  some  degree,  from  speculative  subtleties. 

II.  But,  notwithstanding  the  general  credit  which  the  Stoic  doctrine 
obtained,  it  met  with  powerful  opposition  from  several  quarters,  particu* 
larly  from  the  Skeptics,  who  were  indefatigable  in  their  endeavors  to 
overturn  every  dogmatic  system  ;  and  from  the  Alexandrean  sect,  which, 
by  its  destructive  plan  of  coalition,  corrupted  the  genuine  doctrine  of  ev- 
ery otlier  school.  From  the  period  when  the  motley  Eclectic  system 
was  established.  Stoicism  began  to  decline ;  and  in  the  age  of  Augustine  * 
it  no  longer  subsisted  as  a  distinct  sect.  It  was  only  during  the  short 
space  of  two  hundred  years  that  the  Roman  school  of  Zeno  was  adorned 
with  illuslrioas  names,  which  claim  a  place  in  the  history  of  philosophy. 
Such  Hie,  ATKnironoRus  of  Tarsus,  who  llourished  about  the  time  of 
Christ ;  Cbuubkon  of  Eg^,  who  was  one  of  the  preceptors  of  Nero ; 
EvpaaATis  of  7yr«,  or,  according  to  othera,  of  Bj^sMtHum,  an  intimale 
fiiend  of  the  younger  Pliny ;  Jho  Cbbtsostom,  already  mentioned ;  Epic- 
TSTvs,  Arrian,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  and  the  philoscqjihic 
emperor,  Marcus  Aueelius  Antohinus. 

III.  Epictetus  ('E7r^*cT7rroj),'  of  Hierapolis,  in  Phrygia,was  a  freedman 
of  Epaphroditus,  who  was  himself  a  freedman  of  Nero.  He  lived  and 
taught  first  at  Rome,  and,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  philosophers  by  Do- 
mitian,  at  Nicopolis,  in  Epirus.  Although  he  was  favored  by  Hadrian, 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  returned  to  Rome,  for  the  discourses  which 
Arrian  took  down  in  writing  were  delivered  by  Epictetus  when  an  old 

*  TtmtunumHi  p.  154.  ■  SmUk^  Dkt.  Biogr.^  $.  «. 
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man  at  Nicopolis.  Only  a  few  circumstances  of  his  life  are  recorded, 
such  as  liis  lameness,  which  is  spoken  of  in  various  ways,  his  poveny, 
and  Ills  few  wants.  Epictetus  did  not  leave  any  works  behind  him,  and 
the  short  manual  {Enchiridion)  wlncli  bears  his  name  was  compiled  from 
his  discourses  by  his  faithful  pupil  Arrian.  Arrian  also  wrote  out  the 
philoeojriiioal  lectures  of  his  master  in  eight  books,  from  which,  though 
four  are  kMC,  we  m  eaaMed  to  gala  a  oomplete  idea  of  the  way  in  which 
EpicCetna  eonoeiTed  and  taught  the  Stole  philosophy.  Being  deeply  im- 
praaaed  with  hia  Toealion  aa  a  teaeher,  he  aimed  in  hia  lyaeooraea  at 
nothing  elae  b«t  winning  the  minda  of  hia  hearera  to  that  whidi  waa 
good,  and  no  one  waa  able  to  resist  the  impreaaion  which  they  produced. 
Epictetaa  gave  np  the  proud  self-sufficiency  viiich  the  Stoic  philosopher 
was  expected  to  show  in  his  relation  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  world  and 
of  man.  The  maxim  "  suffer  and  nhstain'^  (from  evil),  which  he  followed 
throughout  life,  was  based  with  him  upon  the  firm  hehef  in  a  wise  and 
benevolent  government  of  Providence  ;  and  in  this  respect  he  approaches 
the  Christian  i]<K'.trine  more  than  any  of  the  earlier  Stoics,  though  there 
is  not  a  trace  in  the  Epicletea  to  show  that  be  was  acquainted  with  Chris- 
tianity, and,  still  less,  that  he  had  adopted  Christianity,  either  in  part  or 
eaChw^. 

IV.  Amomiras,  MUacvs  AuaaLivs,^  the  philoaophie  emperor,  was  dia- 
ttngttiahed  for  Ua  deTotlon  to  philoaopliy  and  literatnre.  When  only 
twelve  years  eld*  he  adopted  the  dreaa  and  practiced  the  anateritiea  of  the 
Stoiea,  whose  dootrinea  were  imparted  to  him  |>y  the  most  c^ebrated 
teachera  of  the  day — ^Diogaotaa,  ApoUonius,  and  Junius  Rusticus.  The 
principles  of  composition  and  oratory  he  studied  under  Herodes  Atticus 
and  Cornelius  Fronto.  WTiile  yet  Caesar,  he  was  addressed  by  Justin  Mar- 
tyr as  Verissimus  *'  the  philosopher,'*  an  epithet  by  which  he  has  been  com- 
monly distinguished  from  that  period  down  to  the  present  day,  although 
no  such  title  was  ever  publicly  or  formally  conferred.  Even  after  his 
elevation  to  the  purple,  he  felt  neither  reluctance  nor  shame  in  resorting 
to  the  school  of  Sextus  of  Cheeronea,  the  descendant  of  Plutarch,  and 
in  listening  to  the  eztemporaneona  dedamationa  of  Hennogenea.  With 
the  exception  of  a  lew  letters,  eontained  in  the  reoenlly  diaeoYered  re- 
maina  of  Fronto,  the  only  production  of  Marcua  Anreiiaa  which  baa  been 
preaeived  is  a  Tolume  compoaed  in  Greek,  and  entitled  Mipiuv  *Ainm4m¥ 

tf  Ae  Empenr  Marcus  Antoninus.'^  It  is  a  sort  of  commonplace  book. 
In  whi^  were  ragiatered,  from  time  to  time,  the  thought.s  and  feelinga 

of  the  author  upon  moral  and  religious  topics,  together  with  striking  max- 
ims extracted  from  the  works  of  those  who  had  been  most  eminent  for 
wi.sdom  and  virtue.  There  is  no  attempt  at  order  or  arrangement,  but 
the  contents  are  valuable  in  so  far  as  they  illustrate  the  syistem  of  self- 
examinatien  enjoined  by  the  discipline  of  the  Stoics,  and  present  a  genu- 
ine picture  of  the  doubts,  and  difficulties,  and  struggles  of  a  speculative 
and  reflecting  mind. 
Tit  tiUh  prmetft  of  ths  Jfaligafiwu  w—  puMtibei  >y  XjUniir,  Zaiteht'lW,  aw> 
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Md  republislied,  with  improT«nieiito,  by  the  aanie  tdKdtf  ten  yean  afterwarJ^  Beale, 
1M6,  8vo.  The  next  in  order  was  superintended  by  Merick  Casaubon,  Loodon,  1643, 
8to,  followed  by  the  edition  of  Gataker,  Cambridge,  1052,  4to,  reprinted  at  London,  1*679, 
with  additional  notes  from  the  French  of  And.  Dacicr,  and  his  life  of  M.  Aurelius,  trans* 
lited  Into  Latin  by  Stenbope.  Tteie  era  wim  editions  by  WoUe,  Leipzig,  1739,  8to  ; 
Morus,  Leipzig,  1775,  8vo ;  and  Sdwltz  (containing  a  new  recension  of  the  text),  Slbi^ 
wick,  1802,  8vo.  This  last,  however,  is  still  imperfect,  only  one  volume  having  appeared. 
The  edition  of  Gataker  (the  London  reprint)  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  useful  and  ample. 

III.    PERIPATETIC  SCHOOL.' 

I.  The  philosophy  of  Aristotle  was  not  suited  to  the  practical  character 
of  the  Roman  mind,  and  such  as  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  it 
became  mere  commentators  of  various  merit  or  demerit.  We  must  ac- 
count as  peripatetics  Cratippus,  of  Mytilene,  whom  Cicero  the  youngeii 
and  several  other  Romans,  attended  at  Athens ;  Nicolavi  BAXAicaiiirs, 
afaready  menlioned  by  us  among  the  historical  writers ;  Xbhabcbus,  of 
Seteueia,  whot,  as  wdl  as  the  preeeding,  gave  lessons  in  the  time  of 
gustos ;  Albzamdbs,  of  JEgm,  one  of  the  preeeptors^tf  Nero ;  and  more 
especially  the  celebrated  commentator  Albzandbb,  of  Aphrodisias,  whom 
we  shall  proceed  briefly  to  notice. 

IL  Ar.EXANOBB,*  of  Aphrodisias,  in  Caria,  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
commentators  on  Aristotlr,  and  hence  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  6 
IfijTTjT-^?,  or  '*  the  commentator,"  lived  about  A.D.  200.  He  taught  at 
Alexandrea,  and  founded  a  special  exegetical  school  which  bore  his 
name,  his  followers  being  called  Alexandreans  and  Alexandrists.  In  his 
work  "  On  the  Soul,"  he  departed  from  Aristotle,  and  taught  that  the 
soul  is  not  a  special  substance  (oio-^a),  but  simply  a  form  of  the  organized 
body  (cIS^s  rt  roO  <rc6furros  o/ryomcov),  and  consequently,  that  it  eoidd  not 
be  immortal ;  and  in  his  treatise  '*  On  Destiny,"  he  attacked  the  fiitaUsm 
of  the  Stoics,  whidi  he  dedared  irreconcilable  with  morality.  If  we  Tiew 
him  as  a  ]dii]osopher,  his  merit  can  not  be  rated  too  liiglily.  His  exoeV 
lences  and  deibi^  are  aD  on  the  model  of  his  great  master ;  tiiere  is  the 
same  perspicuity  and  power  of  analysis,  united  with  almort  more  than 
Aristotelian  plainness  of  style.  About  half  of  his  voluminous  works  were 
edited  and  translated  into  Latin  at  the  revival  of  Uterature.  There  are 
a  few  more  extant  in  the  original  Greek,  which  have  never  been  printed, 
and  an  Arabic  version  is  preserved  of  several  others.  His  most  import- 
ant treatise  is  that  "  On  Destiny,"  mentioned  above,  the  best  edition  of 
'  which  is  that  by  Orelli,  Zurich,  1824,  8vo. 

lY.  HBW  FTTHAeoatAW  SCHOOL.* 

.1.  I*ythagoras,  whose  reputation,  and  eren  whose  p&Hosophy  had  long 
been  ^miliar  to  the  Romans,  had,  at  the  period  of  whidi  we  are  treaU 
ing,  a  large  nttmber  of  followers ;  his  ezempkoy  life,  and  stiD  more,  the 
mysterious  character  of  his  histoiy  and  his  doctrines,  being  the  principal 
causes  of  the  species  of  enthunastic  reverence  with  which  he  was  re- 
garded. 

II.  To  the  New  Pythagoreans  we  may  refer  Epamros,  of  Heradea 
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Pontiea ;  AroLuimirt,  ef  Tjmt,  in  Cappateta,  hit  pupil,  of  mkam  we 
have  already  spoken  in  ear  aeoount  of  PluloBtmtnB ;  and  Sicvkdvb,  of 
Athens,  about  ISO  A.D.  Qthera,  for  tnatanoe  Ahazilavi,  of  Iianitaa,  who 

flourished  under  Angustus,  and  was  banished  fnm  Italy  on  a  diarge  of 
magical  practices,  applied  the  principles  of  Pythagoras  to  the  study  of 
nature ;  or,  hke  Moderates,  of  Gades,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Nero, 

and  NicoMACHus,  of  Gerasa,  endeavorrd  to  discover  in  the  P*ythagorean 

doctrine  of  numbers  a  sublime  and  occult  science,  which  they  blended 

with  the  theories  of  Plato.    Nicomachus  must  be  assigned  to  the  reign 

of  Tiberius.    He  wrote  a  Life  of  Pythagoras,  now  lost,  and  composed 

works  also  on  Arithmetic  and  Music. 

TiM  «xta]it  work*  Niconachm  are,  1.  'AptBfnirudit  ctf«ywy$T  fkfiKU  fonning 
whai  i*MlMttela««rw«Aoa  ArltlHMCie,UM  larger  OM  b«iiigle«t.  It  wata  peiafted 

by  Wechel  (Gr  ),  Paris.  1538,  4to;  also  after  the  Tkeologumena  Aritkmeticct,  attributed 
to  lamblichus,  Leipzig,  1817,  8vo.  3.  'Eyx*ipi&iov  opfxcvixiff  ^i^Aca  p^,  a  work  on  Music, 
flrai  printed  (Gr.)  by  Meursiua  in  his  collection,  Leyden,  1616,  4to,  and  afterward  in  tbe 
MiteeHoB  of  MMkooiia*  (Or.  end  M),  AMMriaai,  IWI,  4M;  sad  flgvta  >B*ths  wad» 
«rMMBNla%1v  Lsui,  Ftoinm^  1749»  M. . 

Y.    BCLBCTIC  ACADVKIC8.' 

I.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  a  new  school  of  Platonists  began  to  form 
itself,  and  became  popular.  The  philosophers  of  this  school  made  it 
their  object  to  dissemmate  in  a  popular  form  the  ethics  and  religious 
theory  of  Plato,  and  constructed  for  themselves  a  system  of  aHegorieal 
inteipretation,whiAheonneetedtbeidoctrines  of  that  qrsteni  with  t^aa- 
eient  veligioaa  mjateiiea.  With  this  tii^  Uendad  mnoh  that  waa  4eiiv6d 
ftom  the  fythagoroana  and  AristofJer  and,  in  the  dofmatio  BiMiner»  pnv- 
sued  the  most  lofty  speonlations  (the  ontliiie  of  whieh  had  been  traced  in 
the  treatises  of  Plato),  on  the  Deity,  the  Creator,  the  Soul  of  the  Wodd» 
the  Demons,  the  Origin  of  the  World,  and  that  of  EviL  They  supposed 
our  conceptions  to  have  a  hypostatical  existence,  and  applied  their  ab- 
stract principles  to  account  for  phenomena  ai  their  own  days  Soi  in- 
stance, the  cessation  of  oracles. 

II.  Among  the  philosophers  of  this  school  may  be  mentioned  Thbasyl- 
LU8,  of  Mendes,  the  astrologer,  in  the  time  of  Tiberius;  Theck,  of  Smyr- 
na, the  author  of  an  exposition  of  Plato,  and  also  a  mathematical  writei^ 
who  Uved  in  the  time  of  Hadrian ;  AtciNons,  who  has  left  us  a  hiief  aketoli 
ef  tte  Flalevio  doctrine ;  Auimra,  of  Smyrna,  the  preceptor  of -Gata«» 
and  who  has  left  ns  an  intiodnotion  to  thedialeKuea  of  Plato  ;.PujTAnoii, 
of  Cheronea,  already  mentioned,  and  Mazihvs  TTsnrs,  the  ifaetoiieiaa, 
of  whom  also  we  have  aheady  Wsaefced. 

OrTheon,  of  Smyrna,  an  Hut  we  hm  Ml  is  a  ponMm  af  a  wnk  antMed  Tttr  «av4 
fUihgUkTueiiy  xn^tim^  «iv  •v^v  tw6  fUJumrt  hmyviMnv.  TM  pntton  which  now  exists 
is  in  two  books,  one  on  Arithmetic,  and  one  on  Music.  There  was  a  third  on  Aatrono- 
my ;  and  a  fourth,  ntpl  r^c  iv  xoo^y  api^mnimg.  The  beat  edition  is  by  Gelder,  Leydeo, 
IStr,  8vo.  or  tbe  Epitome  of  Aleinom  wa  have  an  edition  by  Fell,  Oxft>rd,  16S7,  and 
another  by  Fischer,  Lelpatg,  178S,  8to.  The  Introduction  of  Albinus  is  given  in  Fabri- 
ciu.«!,  Bibl.  Graec,  vol.  ii.,  old  edition.  It  is  also  prefixed  to  Etwall's  edition  of  three  diap 
iogttea  of  Plato,  Oxford,  1771,  aad  to  Fischer's  four  dialogaaa  of  Plato,  Leipalg,  17b3, 6to. 
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VI.    SKEPTICISM    or   TUS   EMPIRIC  SCHOOL.' 

•  1.  ^MCBiDBMvs,'  a  native  of  Cnosus,  in  Crete,  and  who  lived  probably 

•  little  later  than  Cicero,  settled  in  Alexandrea,  and  revived  the  skep- 
ti^m  which  had  been  silenced  in  the  Academy,  wishing  to  make  it  serve 
the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  opinions  of  Herachtus,  to  which  he  was 
inclined;  for,  in  order  to  know  that  every  thing  has  its  contrary,  he 
maintained  that  we  ought  to  adroit  that  an  opposite  is  presented  to  each 
and  the  same  individual.  He  assumed  an  external  principle  of  thought, 
auiUiig  truth  to  oonaist  in  the  univeisality  of  the  aobjective  appearanoa. 
The  boMeit  attack  made  by  any  of  the  mcieiit  phfloaophera  on  the  po— i> 
Miiy  of  demcMMtraitive  koowledgat  was  that  attempted  by  .fneaideana 
against  the  reality  ef  the  idea  of  eanealily.  Ha  aifiiad  Hiat  the  notioa 
mf  catnility  ia  witbeiit  a^pufieation,  beoanee  we  can  aet  mideptaQd  the 
relations  of  canae  and  effbct. 

II.  From  the  time  of  ^nesidemus  to  that  of  Sarrus  EimBicDt.fiiUoww 
ed  a  auooession  of  skeptics,  ail  of  them  physicians  of  the  Empiric  and 
Methodic  schools,  who  confined  themselves  to  the  observation  of  SoiBUk 
and  rejected  all  theory  respecting  the  causes  of  maladies. 

III.  Sextus  Empiricub'  was  a  physician,  and  received  his  name  Em' 
piricus  from  his  belonging  to  the  school  of  the  Empirici.  He  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Galen,  and  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  third  century  of  the 
■Ckifetian  era.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  life.  He  put  the  fioishing  hand 
jtP  the  pbitosophy  of  doubt.  WhitefaeaTafledhimaelfc^thewoikaofhiB 
pr0deoee8im»  eepeoia^y  Aeeidemaa,  deine  the 
•oigee^  ead,  aad  meQwd  of  ahejitifliam.  Twoof  his  woffcaarecataat.  1. 
Um^^tai  TwoTvw^igm  f  rnmrmk  intu^^imru,  oontainliiig  the  doctnaea  of 
4he  Skeptics,  in  three  hooka.  2.  npht  robs  iuOnfmumh  jtom^rmrf,  againat 
the  Mathenuuieii  in  eleven  books.  Thia  is  an  attadc  nfien  all  peeitive 
I^ilosophy.  l^e  first  six  books  are  a  refutation  of  the  six  sciences  of 
grammar,  rhetoric,  geometry,  arithmetic,  astrology,  and  music.  The  re- 
maining five  books  are  directed  against  logicians,  natural  philosophers, 
and  ethical  writers,  and  form,  in  fact,  a  distinct  work,  which  may  be  viewed 
ns  belonging  to  the  'TiroTwirc^<r*is.  The  two  works  are  a  great  repository 
xif  doubts.  The  language  is  as  clear  and  perspicuous  as  the  subject  will 
allow. 

Tlie  flnt  ediUon  of  Um  Greek  text  of  both  works  was  tbat  of  Paris,  1691,  fl>L  Th« 
•Mond  «4iiioa  wm  thtt  of  FMrielns,  Mis>tigt  171%  M,,  MOtaiaiBf  tiie  Lstia  vwtlca 

which  had  appeared  before  the  first  publicatioa  of  the  GrWk  taict,  and  also  some  emenda- 
tions. A  reimpression  of  this  latter  edition  appeared  at  Leipzig,  IB42,  2  vols.  6to.  A 
new  ediUon,  with  an  amended  text,  waa  published  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1843. 

VII.  NE0-PLAT0N1ST8.* 

I.  Neo-Platoni»m  had  its  origin  in  the  much-frequented  school  of  the 
Platonists  at  Alexandrea,  and  was  characterized  by  an  ardent  and  en- 
thusiastic zeal.  Its  disciples  aspired  to  attain  unto  the  highest  pinnacles 
of  science,  to  acquire  a  knowlege  of  the  absolute,  and  an  intimate  union 
i  Ttmmtmmmt  p.  163.      >  iSmt<^,  l>ia^9i»gr.t  #. «.      >  U.         «  Tmunumnf  p.  177* 
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{im«»)lti«rewith  as  the  final  end  of  man's  being.  HiewaTtfiMeto  tbegr 

held  to  be  the  intuition  of  the  absolute  (bfupia). 

II.  The  principal  causes  which  led  to  this  new  system  were,  the  de» 
cline  of  genuine  Grecian  philosophy,  and  the  admixture  with  its  remains 
of  the  theories  of  the  East,  added  to  a  continually-increasing  attachment 
to  Oriental  exaggeration  and  enthusiasm,  which  they  confirmed  by  fre- 
quent appeals  to  celestial  revelations,  while  they  depreciated  the  merit 
of  Plato  as  a  philosopher.  The  prevailing  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  de- 
cline of  the  Roman  empire,  contributed  to  this.  To  these  may  be  added, 
two  other  causes :  the  opposition  which  the  skeptics  of  the  new  school 
continually  made  to  an  pretenskms  to  rational  knowledge*  and  the  alann 
wbieli  the  victorious  progress  of  Christianity  occasioned  to  the  defenden 
•f  the  old  religion,  lest  it  should  be  ntteriy  OTcrthrown. 

in.  The  impoitanoe  which  Piatonism  assumed  in  this  eonfiiet  between 
Christianity  and  polytheism,  added  to  the  daily«inereasing  influence  of 
Oriental  notionsi  caused  that  philosophy  to  assume  a  fresh  distinction, 
its  ardent  character  being  aided  by  the  scientific  turn  of  the  Greeks,  and 
heightened  by  the  admixture  of  many  other  doctrines.  Philo  JuDiHus, 
NuMENius,  and  Atticus  had  already  given  specimens  of  this  sort  of  mys- 
tical speculation,  and  association  of  Oriental  ideas  with  those  of  the  Pla- 
tonists.  The  same  is  observable  in  the  writings  of  many  of  the  Greek 
fathers  of  the  Church  ;  Justin,  for  instance,  Clemens  of  Alexandrea,  and 
Origen,  who  not  unfrequently  Platonize.  The  true  founder  of  the  Neo- 
Platonic  school,  howeyer,  was  AMMomtrs  Saocas,  who  ranked  among  his 
pupils  LoMeiHss,  the  celebrated  critic,  PLornrvs,  OaiGii^  and  Hnaninnvs. 
We  will  now  proceed  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  some  of  these,  and  other 
Ffaitonists  of  the  tune. 

1.  pRiLio  Jvniius,*  er  Philo  the  Jew,  was  bora  at  Alexandrea,  and  was 
descended  from  a  priestly  fiumly  of  distinction.  He  had  already  reached 
an  advanced  age  when  he  went  to  Rome  (A.D.  40),  on  an  embassy  to 
the  Emperor  Caligula,  in  order  to  procure  the  revocation  of  the  decree 
which  exacted  from  the  Jews  divine  homage  to  the  statue  of  the  emperor. 
We  have  no  other  particulars  of  the  life  of  Philo  worthy  of  record.  His 
most  important  works  treat  of  the  books  of  Moses,  and  are  generally  cited 
under  different  titles.  His  great  object  was  to  reconcile  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures with  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  and  to  point  out  the 
conformity  between  the  two.  He  maintained  that' the  fundamental  truths 
of  the  Greek  philosophy  were  derived  from  the  Mosaic  revelation,  and,  in 
order  to  make  the  latter  agree  more  perfectly  with  the  former,  he  had  r^ 
oonrse  to  an  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  books  of  Moses.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  transferred  into  his  sjTstem  of  Platonic  philosophy  many 
of  the  opinions  of  the  East,  in  return  for  those  which  he  borrowed  from 
Plato  Hence,  in  strictness,  he  may  be  considered  as  the  first  Neo-Pla- 
tonist  of  Alexandrea,  though,  as  before  remarked,  the  rsgolar  founder  of 
that  school  was  Ammonius  Saccas. 

To  the  treatises  of  Philo  contained  in  the  earlier  editions  have  recently  been  added 
not  only  Uuise  (bund  by  Mai  in  a  Florentine  MS.  (Milan,  1816),  but  also  the  trwUlMS  di*> 
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eoTered  by  Aucher  in  an  ArmeniAn  version,  and  tranalated  Into  Latin  (Veniee,  18S9,  foi. 
nlaui  IbkL,  18M).  The  b«it  etttlon  of  FhOo  to  the  iplmdld  one  of  Ifaafqr,  Loadon, 

174S,  9  vols.  fol.  Still,  without  detraeting  from  its  merits,  it  la  Air  ttom  complete ;  and 
how  much  remains  to  be  done  in  order  to  make  a  really  good  edition,  was  shown  by 
Valckenaer,  Rnhnken,  Markland,  and  others,  at  an  earlier  period,  and  more  recently  by 
Cwnaer  (Mm  Krittk  4tr  SekrifUm  4et  JmimPkSlo,\M  mumfm  Uarimit**  TMo- 
fischen  Stvdim  und  Kritiken,  1832,  p.  i.,  Meqq.).  The  edition  of  Pfeiffer,  Erlangen,  1785- 
92,  5  vols.  8vo,  contributed  but  little  to  the  correction  of  the  text,  and  that  of  Richter, 
Leipzig,  1828-30,  8  vols.  12mo,  is  little  more  than  a  reprint  of  Mangey'a,  including  the 
pieees  diMorerad  ia  the  mean  time. 

2.  NuMENius  {Sovfvffvios)  of  Apamea,  in  Syria,  was  highly  esteemed  by 
Plotinus  and  his  school,  as  well  as  by  Origen.  He  probably  belongs  to 
the  age  of  the  Antonines.  His  object  was  to  trace  the  doctrines  of  Plato 
up  to  Pythagoras,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  show  that  they  were  not  at 
variaoce  with  the  dogmas  and  mysteries  of  the  Brahmins,  Jews^  Magi, 
and  Egyptians.  Considerable  fragments  of  his  works  have  been  pre- 
aenred  by  Euaebiiia. 

8.  Jua^iMVfl  (loMT&otX'  soniamed  the  Mabtts  (4  M^^rvs),  or  the 
PULosoFua  {S  *ikSn^)f  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Christian  writera» 
was  a  nathre  of  Flam  Neapolis,  or  the  New  City  of  Fbnria,  which  arose 
out  of  the  ruins,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ancient  town  called 
Shechem  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  Syeku  in  the  New.  He  was  bom 
about  A.D.  103.  Justin  was  brought  np  as  a  heathen,  and  in  his  youth 
studied  the  Greek  philosophy  with  zeal  and  ardor.  He  was  afterward 
converted  to  Christianity.  He  retained  as  a  Christian  the  garb  of  a  phi- 
losopher, but  devoted  himself  to  the  propagation,  by  writing  and  other- 
wise, of  the  faith  which  he  had  embraced.  He  was  put  to  death  at 
Rome,  in  the  persecution  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  about  165  A.D.  Jus- 
tin wrote  a  large  number  of  works  in  Greek,  several  of  which  have  come 
down  to  us.  Of  these  the  most  important  are,  1.  An  Apology  for  the 
CkritUmtt^  addressed  to  Antoninus  Pins,  about  A..D.  189.  8.  A  Stemid 
AftiUgyf  for  tht  Ckritiktiu,  addressed  to  the  emperors  M.  Anrelius  and  L. 
.yems.  8.  A  Dialogue  witk  Try^^um  ilu  Jtw^  m  which  Justin  defends 
Christianity  against  the  oljeetioos  of  Tiyphon. 

The  heat  edition  of  the  collected  works  of  Jutiii  Is  hf  Otto,  Jens,  IMt-M,  S  vols.  Svot 
■eeond  edition,  Jeno,  1S4S^,  3  vols.  8vo. 

4.  C1.K111NS  AuEZAimaiNcs,'  so  called  from  bis  long  residence  st. 
Alexandrea,  was  a  native  of  Athens.  His  full  name  was  T.  Flavins 
Clemens.  In  early  life  he  was  ardently  devoted  to  the  study  of  philos- 
ophy, and  his  thirst  for  knowledge  led  him  to  visit  various  countries, 
such  as  Greece,  Southern  Italy,  Coele-Syria,  Palestme,  and  Egypt.  His 
philosophical  studies  had  a  great  influence  upon  his  views  of  Christianity. 
He  embraced  Christianity  through  the  teaching  of  Pantaenus,  at  Alex- 
andrea, was  ordained  presbyter  about  A.D.  190,  and  died  about  A.D.  220. 
Henee  he  flourished  during  the  reigns  of  ScTems  and  Caracalla,  A.D. 
198-817.  His*  three  principal  works  constitute  parts  of  a  whf^.  In 
the  HcrUUory  Aidres*  to  tht  Chreekt  {ASy§  Uporpmrtitit,  dec),  his  design 
wa.s  to  cotivincc  llio  heathens,  and  to  cuiivert  them  to  Christianity.  The 
'  ^  MM,  Met.  Bmgr,,  &.~v,  •  hUik. 
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Padaf^ogve  {TltuJiayvy6s)  takes  up  the  new  convert  at  the  point  to  which 
he  is  supposed  to  have  heen  brought  by  the  hortatory  address,  and  fur- 
nishes him  with  rules  for  the  regulation  of  his  conduct.  The  Stromata 
(Sr^/ioTia)  an  in  eight  booka.  Tlietiilenaaw^J>cfeAamml;,"  aodindi- 
mtes  its  miaoefiMims  dwraotar.  H  is  lamMiag  «nA  IHiomive,  Iml 
contains  much  Talnable  infivrmaitimi  <m  msAy  points  of  antiqititj,  porticift- 
larly  the  hiatoiy  of  jtluloaopby.  The'  principal  infimnatioii  respecting 
Egyptian  hieibg^yphics  is  contained  in  the  fiitii  book.  The  oliiect  of  the 
work  was  to  delineate  the  perfect  Christian  or  Gruottic^  after  be  had  been 
instructed  by  the  Teacher^  and  thus  ptvptted  by  ffabhme  speenlations  in 
philosophy  and  theology. 

By  Air  the  best  edition  of  Clemens  is  that  of  Pottrr,  Oxfbrd,  1713,  S  TOli.  fbL  A  vsy 
good  edition  also  is  that  of  Klote,  Leipzig,  1830-34,  4  vols.  ISmo. 

5.  Origenes  ('n/>J7cv77r),'  usually  called  Origkn,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  early  Christian  writers,  was  bom  at  Alexandrea,  A  D. 
He  received  a  careful  education  from  his  father  Leonides,  who  was  a 
devout  Christian,  and  he  subsequently  became  a  pupil  of  Cleans,  of 
Alexandrea.  After  an  active  and  checkered  life,  the  details  of  which 
belong  more  properly  to  sacred  titerature,  he  died  in  A.I).  253  or  264,  his 
end  having  been  hastened  by  the  sttflbtiogs  n^ch  he  bad  undergone  in 
the  Deeian  persecution  (249-251).  The  place  of  his  death  was  Tyre,  in 
which  ciQr  be  was  bmfed.  He  was  in  his  sizty*ninth  year  at  the  time  of 
bisdecease.  The folUmingase the  most bnportant of  Origen*S works :  1. 
Ibe  HexajU,  which  consisted  of  six  copies  of  the  Old  Testament  ranged 
in  parallel  colnmns.  The  Urst  column  contained  the  Hebrew  text  in 
Hebrew  characters ;  the  second  the  same  text  in  Greek  characters  ;  the 
third  the  version  of  Aqnila;  the  fourth  that  of  Symmachus;  the  fifth  the 
Septuagint ;  the  sixth  the  version  of  Theodotion.  Besides  the  compila- 
tion and  arrangement  of  these  versions,  Origen  added  marginal  notes, 
containing,  among  other  things,  an  explanation  of  the  Hebrew  names. 
Only  fragments  of  this  valuable  work  are  extant.  2.  Exegetical  Works, 
which  compreliend  three  classes.  (A)  Tmi,  which  Jerome  renders 
tdundna,  containing  ample  commentaries,  in  which  he  gave  full  scope  to 
Ms  inteBeet.  (B)  "Behdin,  or  brief  notes  on  detached  passages.  (C) 
tfomitt«,  or  popular  expositions,  chiefly  deliTcred  at  Ccsarea.  In  Ins 
tarioQs  exposilnms  Origen  sought  to  eztraet  from  the  sacred  WTiUngs 
teir  historical,  mystieal  or  prophetical,  and  moral  significanca  His  de> 
she  of  flndhig  continnaDy  a  mystical  sense  led  him  frequently  into  tiie 
neglect  of  the  historical  sense,  and  even  into  the  denial  of  its  truth.  This 
capital  feuh  has  at  all  times  furnished  ground  for  depreciating  his  laborSi 
and  has  no  doubt  materially  diminished  their  value.  It  must  not,  how- 
ever, he  supposed  that  his  denial  of  the  historical  truth  of  the  sacred 
writings  is  more  tlian  occasional,  or  that  it  has  been  carried  out  to  the 
full  extent  which  some  of  his  accusers  have  charged  upon  him.  3.  Dc 
PrtTicipiis  {Ufpl  apxtHv)-  This  work  was  the  great  object  of  attack  with 
Origan's  enemies,  and  the  source  from  which  they  derived  their  chief 

evidence  of  his  various  alleged  heresies.   It  v\  as  divided  into  four  books. 

'    \  '  '  I    . '  I 

^  Smith,  D%U.  Biogr.f  s.  v. 
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Of  this  work  some  important  fragmento  are  extant,  and  the  Latin  version 
of  RBfisns  has  come  down  to  us  euUve ;  but  Rofinus  took  great  liberties 
with  the  origiaal,  and  the  unftitiiiUnesa  of  his  veiBioo  is  demnmeed  in 
the  strongest  tenns  by  Jerome.  4.  BxhortaHo  md  MUrtyrium  (El; 
wpoTfmvAs  KlysU  or  Jk  Martyrie  (JlMpi  /t/Kfnpt&v},  written  during  the 
peraeention  under  the  Emperor  Maximinus,  and  stiH  extant.  6.  Cenin 
CeUum  lAbn  VUL  {KoA  KtKvw  HU  atiU  extant  In  this  hnpoitant 
work  Origen  defends  the  truths  of  Christianilrjr  against  the  attadcs  of 
Celsus.^ 

There  is  a  valuable  work  entitled  Philocalia  (♦iXoftoAfa),  which  is  a  com- 
pilation by  Basil  of  Caesarca,  and  his  friend  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  made 
almost  exclusively  from  the  writings  of  Origen,  of  which  many  important 
fragments  have  been  thus  preserved.  Few  writers  have  exercised  greater 
influence  by  the  force  of  their  intellect  and  the  variety  of  their  attain- 
ments than  Origen,  or  have  been  the  occasion  of  longer  and  more  acri- 
monious disputes.  Of  his  more  distinctive  tenets,  several  had  reference 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  to  the  subject  of  the  Incarnation,  and  to  the 
pre-exiatenee  of  Christ's  human  soul,  wliieh,  as  weH  as  the  inne-exiatenee 
of  otiier  human  aoob,  he  affinned.  He  was  changed,  also,  ^th  holding 
the  eorporeity  of  ai^iels,  and  with  other  eiron  as  to  angels  and  demons. 
He  held  liie  fbeedom  of  the  human  wai,  and  ascribed  to  msm  a  nature  less 
eorttipt  and  depraved  than  was  consistent  with  orthodox  views  of  the 
operation  of  Divine  grace.  He  held,  moreover,  the  doctrine  of  the  uni- 
versal restoration  of  the  guilty,  conceiving  that  the  devil  alone  would 
snffisr  eternal  punishment. 

The  b«8t«dilion  of  the  works  of  Origen  is  by  Delarue,  Paris,  1*33-59,  4  vola.  fol.,  re- 
printed in  95  vols.  8vo,  1831-48,  under  the  editorial  care  of  Lommatscb.  The  be«t  aep- 
urate  edition  of  the  Hexapla  is  by  Montfaucon,  Paris,  1714. 

6.  Ammonius,  called  Saccas  {'AfjLfxt&yios  "ScucKusy  i.  e.,  "SMcKotpSpos),*  or  sack- 
carrier,  because  his  employment  was  carrying  the  corn  landed  at  Alex- 
andrea,  as  a  public  porter  {saccarius)^  was  born  of  Christian  parents. 
Porphyry'  asserts,  Eusebius*  and  St.  Jerome*  deny,  that  he  apostatized 
fipotii  the  ftish.  At  any  rate,  he  eombmed  the  study  of  philosophy  with 
Ohriatiani^,  and  is  regarded  by  those  who  maintain  his  aposta^  as  the 
Ibnnder  of  the  Neo-Platonic  aehooL  Among  his  disciples  are  mentioned 
LonginuB,  Herenntos,  and  Plotinus.  He  died  A.D.  Stt,  at  Itie  age  of 
more  than  eighty  years.  The  pagan  disciples  of  Ammonius  held  a  kind 
of  philosophical  theology.  Faith  was  derived  by  inward  perception  ;  God 
was  three-fold  in  essence,  intelligence  (viz.,  in  knowledge  of  himself),  and 
jxnrtr  (viz.,  in  activity),  the  two  latter  notions  beinj?  inferior  to  the  first. 
The  care  of  the  world  was  intrusted  to  gods  of  an  inferior  race ;  below 
those,  again,  were  demons,  good  and  bad :  an  ascetic  life  and  theurgy 
led  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Infinite,  who  was  worshipped  by  the  vulgar 
only  in  their  national  deities.  If  we  are  to  consider  him  a  Christian, 
he  was,  besides  his  philosophy  (which  would,  of  course,  then  be  repre- 

1  Smith,  I.e.  *  Smitkt  JMU,  Biogr^  «. «. 
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tented  by  Origen,  and  not  by  the  pagan  AleinnAwn  •ehool»  «•  jnat  de* 
scribed),  noted  for  hie  writings,  eapecMaUy  on  the  Scriptarea.  He  com- 
posed  a  JDuUesMtrm  or  Harmmiy  9f  the  GoapeU,  vrhich  still  exists  in  the 
I^itin  version  of  Victor,  bishop  of  Capua  (in  the  sixth  centuiy,  who  wrong- 
ly ascribed  it  to  Tatian),  and  of  Luscinius.  He  also  wrote  a  treatise,  De 
Consensu  Moysis  ct  Jcsu^  which  is  praised  by  St.  Jerome.  A  life  of  Aris- 
totle, prefixed  to  the  Commentary  of  his  namesake  on  the  Categories, 
has  been  ascribed  to  Ammonius,  but  it  is  probably  the  work  of  Jolm 
Philoponus* 

7.  PlotInus  {UKunlvos)*  the  originator,  according  to  some,  of  the  Neo- 
Platonic  system  (though  not  of  its  fundamental  principles),  lived  so  ex- 
clusively in  speculation  that  he  appeared  to  be  ashamed  of  his  own  bodily  ' 
organization,  and  would,  tell  neither  his  parents,  his  forefathers,  his  native 
country,  nor  e?en  his  birth-day,  in  order  to  avoid  the  oeiebration  of  it. 
According,  however,  to  Suidas  and  others,  he  was  bom  at  Lycopolis,  in 
Egypt,  about  A.D.  203.  The  details  of  his  life  have  been  preserved  Iqr 
his  disciple  Porphyiy,  in  a  biography  which  has  come  down  to  us.  From 
hhn  we  learn  that  Plotinns  began  to  study  philoeophy  m  bis  twenty-eighth 
year,  and  remained  eleven  years  under  the  instruction  of  Ammonius  Sac- 
cas.  In  his  thirty-ninth  year,  he  joined  the  expedition  of  the  £mpeTor 
Gordian,  (A.D.  242)  against  the  Persians,  in  order  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  philosophy  of  the  Persians  and  Indians.  After  the  death  of 
Gordian  he  fled  to  Antioch,  and  thence  to  Rome  (A.D.  244).  For  the 
first  ten  years  of  his  residence  at  Rome,  he  gave  only  oral  instruction  to 
a  few  friends,  but  he  was  at  length  induced,  A.D.  254,  to  commit  his  in- 
structions to  writing.  In  this  manner,  when,  ten  years  later  (A.D.  264), 
Porphyry  came  to  Rome,  and  joined  hiruself  to  Plotinus,  twenty-one 
books  of  very  various  contents  had  been  already  composed  by  him.  Dur- 
ing the  six  years  that  Porphyry  lived  with  Plotinns  at  Rome,  the  latter, 
at  the  instigation  of  Amelius  and  Porphyiy,  wrote  twenty-thr^  books  on 
the  subjects  which  had  been  discussed  in  their  meetings,  to  whi^  nine 
books  were  afterward  added. 

Of  the  fifty-three  books  of  Plotinus,  Porphyry  remarks  that  the  firsi 
twenty-one  books  were  of  a  lighter  character,  that  only  the  twenty-three 
following  were  the  production  of  the  matured  powers  of  the  author,  and 
that  the  other  nine,  especially  the  last  four,  were  evidently  written  with 
diiniuished  vigor.  The  correction  of  these  fifty-three  books  was  commit- 
ted by  Plotinus  himself  to  the  care  of  Porphyry.  On  account  of  the 
weakness  of  his  sight,  Plotinus  never  read  them  through  a  second  time, 
to  say  nothing  of  making  corrections  ;  intent  simply  upon  the  matter^  he 
was  alike  careless  of  orthography,  of  the  division  of  the  syllables,  and  the 
clearness  of  the  handwriting.  The  fifty-three  books  were  divided  by 
Porphyry  into  six  Emuad»,  or  sets  of  nine  books. 

Plotinus  was  eloquent  in  his  oral  communications,  and  was  said  to  be 
very  clever  ui  finduig  the  appropriate  word,  even  if  be  failed  in  aecura^ 
on  the  whole.  Besides  this,  the  beauty  of  his  person  was  increased 
when  discoursing;  his  countenance  was  lighted  up  with  genius,  and  cov- 

^  Stmilk,lt.  s  MrmdU;  Shniik,  Dkt.  Mio§r^  «. «. 
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eted  with  amall  drofM  of  jtenpiration.  He  lived  on  the  aeantiest  fare, 
and  his  hours  of  sleep  were  restricted  to  the  briefest  time  poesible.  He 
was  regarded  with  admiration  and  respect  not  only  by  men  of  science, 
like  the  philosophers  Amelius,  Porphyry,  the  physicians  Paulinus,  Eu- 
stochius,  and  Zethus  the  Arab,  but  even  by  senators  and  other  states- 
men. He  enjoyed  the  favor  of  the  Emperor  GaUienus  and  the  Empress 
Salonina,  and  almost  obtained  from  them  the  rebuilding  of  two  destroyed 
towns  in  Campania,  with  the  view  of  their  being  governed  according  to 
the  laws  of  Plato.   He  died  at  Puteoli  m  A.D.  26S. 

The  i^nloBophicai  systein  of  Flotiniis  is  ibunded  upon  Plato's  writings, 
with  the  addition  of  mious  tenets  drawn  from  the  Oriental  philosophy 
and  religion.  He  appears,  however,  to  avoid  atadioody  all  reference  to 
the  Orients  origin  of  his  tenets ;  he  endeavors  to  find  them  all  nnder  the 
veil  of  the  Greek  mythology,  and  points  out  here  the  germ  of  his  own 
philosophical  and  religious  convictions.  Plotinus  is  not  guilty  of  that 
commixture  and  falsification  of  the  Oriental  mythology  and  mysticism 
which  is  found  in  lamblichus,  Proclus,  and  others  of  the  Neo-Platouic 
school.* 

The  be«t  edition  of  tbe  Enneads  of  Plotinus  is  tbat  or  Creazer,  Oxford,  1835, 3  toIs. 
4to,  containing  very  able  critical  and  exegetical  annotations. 

8.  P0RPHYRIU8  (iiop^upioy),^  usually  called  Porphyry,  the  celebrated 
antagonist  of  Christianity,  was  bom  A.D.  233,  either  in  fiataneea,  in  Pales- 
tine, or  al  I^ie.  His  original  B«DM  was  Miridhatf,  the  Greek  form  of  the 
Syrophcenioian  MeUeh,  a  word  which  sonified  king.  The  name  Pcrphf- 
riiu  (in  allasion  to  the  usual  color  of  royal  robes)  was  snbseqaently  de- 
vised lor  him  by  his  preceptor  Longinns.  After  studying  under  Origen 
at  Cesarea,  and  under  ApoHonius  and  Longinns  at  Athens,  he  settled  at- 
Rome  in  his  thirtieth  year,  and  there  became  a  diligent  discifde  of  Plo- 
tinus. He  soon  gained  the  confidence  of  the  latter,  and  was  intrusted 
by  him  with  the  difficult  and  delicate  duty  of  correcting  and  arranging 
his  writings.  After  remaining  in  Rome  six  years.  Porphyry  fell  into  an 
unsettled  state  of  mind,  and  began  to  entertain  the  idea  of  suicide,  in 
order  to  get  free  from  the  shackles  of  the  flesh ;  but,  on  the  advice  of 
Plotinus,  he  took  a  voyage  to  Sicily,  where  he  resided  for  some  time.  It 
was  during  his  residence  in  Sicfly  that  he  wrote  his  treatise  against  the 
ChrisliaB  religion,  in  fifteen  booiks.  Of  tbe  remainder  of  his  life  we 
know  veiy  little.  He  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  continued  to  teadi 
until  bis  death,  which  took  plaoe  about  A.I).  806  or  8(MI.  Late  hi  life  he 
married  Marcella,  the  widow  of  one  of  his  friends,  and  the  mother  of 
seven  children,  with  the  view,  as  he  avowed,  of  superintendhig  their 
education. 

As  a  writer  Porphyry  deserves  considerable  praise.  His  style  is  toler- 
ably clear,  and  not  unfrequently  exhibits  both  imagination  and  vigor.  His 
learning  was  most  extensive.  A  great  degree  of  critical  and  philosophical 
acumen  was  not  to  be  expected  in  one  so  ardently  attached  to  the  en- 
thusiastic and  somewhat  fanatical  system  of  Plotinus.  His  attempt  to 
prove  the  identity  of  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  systems  would  alone  be 
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sufficient  to  show  this.  Nevertheless,  his  acquaintance  with  the  authors 
whom  he  quotes  was  manifestly  far  from  superficial.  His  most  cele- 
brated work  was  his  in  atise  against  the  Cliristian  religion  ;  but  of  its 
nature  and  mcriitj  we  are  not  able  to  judge,  as  it  has  not  come  down  to 
us.  It  was  publicly  destroyed  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius.  Hie 
attack  waa  anciently  vi^orooa  to  call  Ibrtli  replies  froBi  alwTe  thir^ 
difltoaiit  antagoniata,  tha  anoat  diatinguuirad  of  wbam  were  Matbodiusy 
ApoSSmm,  apd  l^oaeUiia.  A  laif  e  wHBber  of  Ida  worka»  howaver,  haTe 
coma  down  to  na,  of  w|tt«h)iiali^e  afPfthtgmms  and  X^^  t^f  PloiumM  are 
two  of  the  beat  known.  Another  work  of  his  deserving  of  notice  is  that 
OD  the  Cave  of  the  Nymphs,  described  in  the  Odyssey.  It  ia  a  fanoifiil 
allegorical  interpretation  of  Homer's  description  of  the  cave,  showing 
both  the  ingenuity  and  the  recklessness  with  which  Porphyry  and  other 
writers  of  his  stamp  pressed  writers  and  authorities  of  all  kinds  into  their 
service,  as  holders  of  the  doctrines  of  their  school.* 

The  Lf/e  <if  Pythagoraa  wm  edited,  along  with  that  of  t&e  Mine  philosopher  by  1am- 
UiehM,  with  Ow  notes  of  Holatenlm,  Ae.,  by  KieMUoff*  Leipsif,  1619.  TIm  I4fk  fT 
Plotinus  is  given  by  Creurcr,  in  his  edition  of  the  works  of  that  philosopher,  Oxford,  1835, 
3  vols.  4to.  The  worii  on  the  Cave  of  the  Nymph*  is  best  edited  by  Goens,  Utrecht.  1765, 
410,  reprinted  by  Bhoer,  in  hie  edition  of  Porphyry'*  work  on  Abttmmce  from  AnmuU 
Jterf,  Leyden,  17M,  4lo. 

9.  UiiaiioBus  i^lli^ifikicj(p$y  waa  born  at  Chaloia,  in  Ccde-fi^rria.  He 
reaided  in  Syria  during  greater  part  of  litia  and  died  in  tlie  v^gn 
of  Conatantine  the  Great,  proliably  before  A.D.  883.  He  waa  inlerior  in 
judgment  and  learning  to  the  earlier  Neo-Platonists,  Flotinna  and  Por- 
phyry, and  he  introduced  into  his  system  many  of  the  superstitiona  and 
mysteries  of  the  East,  by  which  he  endeavored  to  check  the  progress  of 
Christianity.  The  extant  works  of  lamblichus  are,  1.  TL^pl  nvearyipov 
aiptaeus,  on  the  Philosophy  of  Pythagoras.  It  was  intended  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  study  of  Plato,  and  consisted  originally  often  books,  of  which 
five  only  are  extant.  The  first  book  contains  an  account  of  the  Life  of 
Pythagoraa,  and  though  compiled  without  care,  it  is  yet  of  value,  as  the 
oHier  worka  from  wfaioh  it  ia  taken  are  leal.  The  aecand  book,  Up»rp«^ 
Tuuii  Kiiym  <{t- ^oonof^Iw,  forming  a  aert  of  mtrodoetian  tai  the  atndy  ot* 
Plato,  The  third  booh,  llyl  mm^i  imBmmtmhi  immljftmt  eantainingaaan^^ 
fiagmanta  of  the  woiIb  of  eariiy  Pythagoreans  'Itefbnrthboaktllf^^ 
NoM^XMr  l^itraqpif  ^^qyvf^t,  ,  The  fifth  bODh,  1ft  b^^htyifmm  viN 
Vt^nmcQf*  3  n«pl  im^riflUm^'mxXf&ii  to  proTe  the.  divine  origin  of  the 
Egyptian  and  Chaldwvn  tluBology.  lainUiefaoa  wrote  adRr  worin  wluah 
are  lost. 

The  Ltfe  of  Pythagoras  was  edited  by  Kuater,  Amsterdam,  1707,  and  by  Kieseling, 
Leipzig,  I81S.  The  A41iortatio  ad  PAOoMpMam,  by  Kieaslinf,  Leipzig,  1813,  Sto.  Hie 
treatise  ircpl  nMviit  iM^igftarucnc  ctrt<rr^Mi?«i  l>y  IVioa,  Coponlisflani  1790.  Tbo  inotloe 
ir«p4  Niifo^axou  api^f*TfTi/o)t  ttjaywyij?,  by  Tennulius,  Deventer  and  Arnhrim,  1668. 
Hw  TheologwnenA  Antkmetk^t  by  Ast,  Leiptig,  1817, 8vo.  lHo  De  Mfsttrus,  by  Gale, 
MM,  1678,  M. 

10.  PaocLoa  (i^^fX*  anraamad  Dioitkkmt  (AMlfioxo>)«  or  the  *«Sne* 
eeaaor,"  from  hia  being  regarded  aa  the  gennina  anaaeaaar  of  Plata  in: 

doctrine,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  tea<^IM»  Of  the  Weo-Ptatoaie; 
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school.  .He  was  bora  at  Constantinople,  A.D.  412,*  and  belongs,  there- 
fore, in  reality  to  the  succeeding  period  of  Grecian  literature ;  but  we 
prefer  considering  him  here,  along  with  his  numerous  followers,  in  or« 
der  to  complete  the  grouping  of  the  Neo-Platonic  school.  Proclus  was 
brought  up  at  Xanthus,  in  Lycia,  to  which  city  his  parents  belonged,  and 
wlueh  eity  lie  MuMelf  fOgurM  as  his  mthre  place.  He  studied  at  Alex- 
andres under  Olympiodorus,  an^i  afterward  at  Athens*  under  Plntan^ns 
and  9yrianns.  At  an  eaity  age  his  philosophioal  sttaimnmilB  attneted 
the  sttentkm  and  admirstlfln  of  his  contemiiewries.  He  had  written  his 
commentary  on  the  Timseus  of  Plato,  as  well  as  many  other  treatises,  by 
his  twenty-eighth  year.  On  the  death  of  Syrianus,  Proclus  succeeded 
him  in  his  school,  and  inherited  firam  him  the  house  in.  which  he  resided 
and  taught. 

Marinus,  in  his  Life  of  Proclus,  records  with  intense  admiration  the  per- 
fection to  wliich  his  master  attained  in  all  virtues.  The  highest  of  these 
virtues  were,  in  the  estimation  of  Marinus,  those  of  a  purifying  and  ascetic 
kind.  From  animal  food  he  almost  totally  abstained ;  fasts  and  vigils  he 
observed  with  scrupuious  exactitude.  The  reverence  with  which  he 
honored  the  sun  and  moon  would  seem  to  have  been  unbounded.  He 
celebrated  all  the  important  religious  lestifils  of  every  nation,  hi—ssif 
composing  hymne,  hi  honor  not  on|y  of  Giecian  deities,  bm  of  tiiose  of 
ether  nations  slso.  Nor  were  departed  heroes  and  pMhisoghegsexiaspted 
from  this  religious  Teneration ;  and  he  even  perfbmed  sacrsd  rites  in 
honor  of  the  departed  spirits  of  the  entire  humah  race.  It  was,  of  mne* 
not  smprising  that  such  a  man. should  be  favored  with  various  appari- 
tions and  miraculous  interpositions  of  the  gods.  He  used  to  tell  how  a 
god  had  once  appeared  and  proclaimed  to  him  the  glory  of  the  city.  But 
the  still  higher  grade  of  what,  in  the  language  of  the  school,  was  termed 
the  theurgic  virtue,  he  attamed  by  his  profound  meditation  on  the  oracles, 
and  the  Orphic  and  Chaldaic  mysteries,  into  the  profound  secrets  of  which 
he  was  initiated  by  Asclepigenia,  the  daughter  of  Plutarchus,  who  alone 
was  in  C9mplete  possession  of  the  theurgic  knowledge  and  discipline.  He 
profited  so  mnehhy  her  instif^etions,  as  to  be  ablfi,seoQiiding  to  ]iarhnis» 
to-caO^down  rain  mn  time  gicdroai^to  ntopan  etiiihfiiake,and  to  pro 
we  the  ini)Oned«ite  i^KtenreiitiQn  of  iEsc^diqiins.  to  eure  the  daughter  of 
lOs  friej^  Arohhidas. 

Frochis  died  AJ>.  485.  During  the  last  five  years  of  his  life  he  had 
become  superannuated,  his  strength  having  been  exhausted  by  his  fast- 
ings and  other  ascetic  practices.  As  a  philosopher,  Proclus  enjoyed  the 
highest  celebrity  among  his  contemporaries  and  successors  ,  but  his  phil- 
osophical system  is  characterized  by  vagueness,  mysticism,  and  want  of 
good  sense.  He  professed  that  his  design  was  not  to  bring  forward  views 
of  his  own,  but  simply  to  expound  Plato,  in  doing  which  he  proceeded  on 
the  idea  that  every  thing  in  Plato  must  be  brought  into  accordance  with 
the  mystical  theology  of  Orpheus.  He  wrote  a  separate  work  on  the  co- 
incidence of  the  doctrines  of  Oipbeus,  Pythagoras,  and  Plato.  It  was 
much  in  the  same  spirit  that  he  attempted  to  blend  together  the  Isgieal 
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tucthoU  of  Aristotle  and  the  lanciful  speculations  of  IVeo-Platoaic  mjati- 
cisrn.  Several  of  the  works  vi'  I'roclus  arc  still  extaot.  The  most  im- 
porianl  of  them  (•ousi^t  of  couinu  ntaries  on  l*iato.* 

Tbere  U  no  cumpleie  eUitioa  ol  lUe  extant  works  of  Proclus.  The  edition  of  Coasin 
(Parta,  e  ToU.  Sto,  iaia-47)  eontslmtlM  UwdMrosPwrMtOM  and  IMv^mttoTiK 
Doubts  about  ProviiU-nre,  and  on  the  nature  of  Evil,  the  commsntary  on  the  first  iUifli- 
blades,  an<1  that  on  th**  Pariia-nideH.  Of  editions  of  particular  portions  of  his  works,  we 
may  mention  that  of  Boissonade,  coniainlng  parts  of  a  commentary  on  the  Cratylus  of 
puil*,  Lalptif, ]8t»;  — < tlwtaf  Cwwar, ewitateteg  iha  eommeirtary  n  tbe Alet-» 
blades,  and  th«  Institutm  Himlogica  (SrotxcuMrif  n  i  n  'i  m  i  n  if ),  aliMH  idii  Ika  nwwHaij 
of  (Hymfftodoraa  9m  tha  AkiMadaa,  fttanfcflMt,  mCMB,  dio. 

Proolu8  left  behind  him  a  orowd  of  followers,  of  whom  Mime  were 
lemalM,  Meh  as  Hypatia,  Sotipatr^,  6lc.  His  disciyles  were  of  Teiy  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  talent,  but  little  distinguished  for  improving  the  sort  of 
philosophy  which  he  had  bequeathed  to  them.  Amcmg  the  most  consid- 
erable were  Makim-s,  of  Flavia  Neapolis,  in  Palestine,  who  succeeded 
Prm'lus  as  a  teacher  at  Athens,  and  wrote  his  life  (edited  by  Boissonade, 
Leipziir,  1814),  but  who  subsequently  differed  from  him  m  his  interpreta- 
tion of  Plato;  then  Isidorus  of  Gaza,  who  took  the  place  of  Marinus  at 
Atbeui^,  and  afterward  removed  to  Alexandrea,  an  enthusiastic  character, 
but  devoid  of  ongioalitj ;  and  ZirodOtvs»  the  enecettor  of  the  latter  in 
what  tliey  teimed  the  goidea  chain ;  atill  later,  HauoDoav*  and  Axiiohi- 
vs,  both  the  sons  of  Hemiaa  of  Alexandrea,  and  the  latter  of  whom  taught 
there.  The  laat  who  tanght  the  Neo-Platonic  qratem  in  the  Academy  at 
Atheaa  waa  DAiiAsoivt  of  Damaacaa,  bom  ahoat  A.I>.  480,  and  who  united 
eleaniess  of  underBtanding  to  activity  of  imagination.  Among  hie-  dia* 
eiples  and  thoae  of  Ammonins  was  the  celebrated  commentator  on  Aris- 
totle, SiMPLicius  of  Cilicia,  who,  as  well  as  his  teacher,  endeavored  to 
reconcile  Aristotle  and  Plato  He  also  wrote  a  commentary'  on  the  jBh- 
chiridion  of  Epictetus.  Both  this  and  his  commentaries  on  the  Categories, 
on  the  De  Calo,  on  the  Physica  AuscnlteUio,  and  on  the  De  AninuL,  are  still 
extant.  The  Emperor  Justinian  having,  by  a  severe  decree,  caused  the 
schools  of  the  heathen  philosopliers  to  be  closed,  Damascius,  with  Isi- 
dorus,  Simplicius,  and  others,  were  obliged  to  flee  into  Persia,  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Persian  king  Cbosroes.  They  retained,  indeed,  in  A.D. 
618,  by  an  exprese  stipidatieB  in  the  treaty  of  peaee  between  Cheero^ 
and  Jostinian,  bat  the  ardor  of  this  sect,  which  had  so  long  and  so  wide^f 
prevailed,  and  had  exerted  an  insensible  influence  eren  orer  the  ofiinions 
of  the  Christian  philsaophers,  was  manifestly  on  the  decline.* 

The  only  work  of  Damascius  which  has  been  edited  la  aslltiBd  "DoiAta  and  Solo* 
lions  of  tbe  first  Principles,"  by  Kopp,  Frankfort,  1838,  8to.  There  are  rarions  editiona 
of  the  commentaries  of  Sin^lksiiu,  but  a  good  one  ia  atUl  a  daaideratm.  The  beat  edi- 
tlon  of  tbe  eonmantar)'  on  the  BoebirMiOB  of  Epietacsa  is  that  by  Salwpaigluiawaar,  in 
his  Epietttem  Philotophia  MonumentOf  vol.  iv.  Than  ia  alao  a  good  adittan  hi  Didot^ 
Ater»lsrM  glMrfflroc^  Paria,  1840. 

PHILOSOPHY  or  THX  TATRBat  OF  THX  OntrSOB.* 

I.  The  disciples  whom  Christianity  was  continually  gaining  in  different 
countries  were  imboed  with  very  different  principles  and  feelings,  and 
*  Smitkt  L  c.  a  Tatnemam,  p.  103,  Hqq.  *  U.,  p.  199,  se^. 
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many  ol  them  had  also  imbibed  some  philosophical  system  or  other.  The 
knowledge  wliich  such  had  already  acquired  ol  the  theories  of  the  Greeks; 
the  necessity  of  replying  to  the  attacks  of  heathen  adversaries ;  and  the 
desire  of  illustrating,  defining,  and  substantiating  the  Ciinstian  doctrines, 
and  forming  into  a  whole  the  Jblutions  which  were  offered,  from  time  to 
time,  of  the  questiooft  and  wriSm  of  thdr  adteiMrie»-««ll  ttwae^eanaet 
gradually  led  to  the  fbnnation  of  a  species  of  philosophy  peculiar  to  Chris* 
tJanity,  whidi  aooeeaaiTeij  aaanmad  difineiit  aspects,  as  legaided  its 
IRrinc^jdes  asd  objeet  BythesemevMsomethiDf  of  the  Gieciaa  spirit  of 
philosophy  was  tianslhsed  into  the  writings  of  the  iathera  of  the  Ghureht' 
and,  in  aAer  times,  proved  the  material  germ  of  original  speculations. 

II.  The  Christian  religion  was  formed  for  uniTeraality  by  its  usoflkiijf 
its  close  allianee  with  morality,  and  the  spirit  of  its  worship,  at  once  mild 
and  severe.  Its  first  teachers  recognized  in  rt  a  divine  doctrine.  Wis- 
dom, which  had  so  long  been  sought  for  by  human  reason,  seemed  at  last 
found.  The  limits  of  truth  and  of  duty  had  (if  mankind  would  have  been 
satisfied)  been  at  length  defined,  and  the  strange  dissensions  of  inquirers 
afler  both  reconciled.  But  the  fact  of  the  divine  ongm  of  the  religion 
gave  occasion  to  various  representatioss,  and  it  was  asked  how  revela- 
tion ean  be  established;  how  it  eaii.be  asoertaiaed  that  a  doetrine  is  di- 
Tine ;  and  what  iaits  trae  import.  Hence  the  ▼arions  degreee  of  anthoi^ 
itj  aOowed  by  different  parties  to  the  pretensions  of  tradition  and  phi- 
losophy. 

III.  Many  of  the  fathen  of  the  Chmeh,  especially  the  Orecma,  eonsid- 
ered  philosophy  as  in  harmony  with  the  Christian  religion  (at  least  par* 
tially  soX  inasmuch  as  both  were  derived  from  the  aame  common  source. 
This  source  of  truth  in  the  heathen  philosophy  was,  according  to  Justin 
Martyr,  derived  from  internal  revelation  by  the  A6yos  and  tradition.  Ac- 
cording to  St.  Clement  and  the  other  Alexandreans,  it  was  drawn  from 
tradition  recorded  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  According  to  St.  Augustin, 
it  was  simply  oral  In  the  estimation  of  all  these  fathers,  philosophy  was, 
if  not  necessary,  at  least  useful  for  the  defence  and  confirmation  of  the 
Christian  doctrine. 

17.  Other  ftthers  of  the  Chnrefa,  especially  eertain  ef  the  Latin,  as 
TsmrLUAH,  Axnosios,  and  his  disciple  LACVAimirs,  sumanedthe  Chris- 
tian Cicero,  deemed  philosopliy  a  saperitaons  study,  and  adferse  to  Chris- 
tianity, as  tending  to  alienate  man  from  God.  Nerertheless,  the  party 
which  fhvored  snch  pofsalts  gndnidly  acqniied  strength ;  and  the  ftithen 
came  to  make  use,  on  the  eeUctie  system,  of  the  philoeophy  of  the  Greeks. 
Accordingly,  Julian  thought  that  he  was  taking  an  effectual  method  of 
obstructing  the  Christian  religion  when  he  interdicted  to  its  followers 
the  study  of  that  philosophy.  Yet  all  the  schools  of  the  ancients  were 
far  from  meeting  with  a  like  acceptation  on  the  part  of  the  fathers.  Those 
of  Epicurus,  the  Stoics,  and  the  Peripatetics  were  little  considered,  on 
account  of  the  doubtful  manner  in  which  they  had  expressed  themselves 
with  regard  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being  and  his  providence,  or  the  opposition  which  existed  between  their 
views  and  those  of  Christianity.  The  Platonic  sydtem,  on  the  other 
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hand,  from  the  dejn^e  of  affinity  they  affected  to  discover  in  it  to  ibe 
Jewiflh  and  Christian  revelations,  was  held  in  high  e&teem. 

V.  Philoeophy  was  at  first  employed  as  an  aiuiliary  tp  tlie  Cbristiaii 
raligioD,  to  Milt  in  wiaaiiif  oiwlhA  iMie  Mllftvited  of  tlw  Gfeeks  to 
wliMi  it  WM  addvmed;  flab— fneliar,  H  w»g  tamed  to  tb»  wfeution 
ofheraeiett  nd,  tot^yt  ■wMod  to  tlio  ebicMtloii  anditiitiiict  atalemBut 
oftiie  doetrinMoftlwOhiiiioh.  Tliim^  aU  these  aaeecMiTe  gradatipoB 
tiM  retatioiis  of  retigiM  and  phiiWMiiiliy  opntinued  always  the  sane  i  the 
fonner  being  looked  npon  as  the  sole, source  of  knowledge,  the  moat  ex- 
alted and  the  only  trm  ptaileaofdiy ;  the  latter  beiog  regarded  as  merely  a 
handmaid  to  the  fonner,  and  a  aoiflnee  attogether  earthly.  JUngio  waa 
exclusively  devoted  to  polemics. 

VI.  The  prevailing  system,  therefore,  of  the  fathers  is  a  supernatoral- 
ism,  more  or  less  blended  with  rationalism.  The  former,  however,  daily 
acquired  additional  predominance  m  consequence  of  the  perpetual  disputes 
with  the  heretics,  who  were  inclined  to  place  reason  side  by  side  with 
revelation ;  and  in  consequence,  also,  of  the  resolution  of  some  Christian 
laafliiBtB  to  preserve  the  unity  and  purity  of  the  faith,  mvehitioa  came  to 
be  legarfed  not  enlf  aa  the  eoovoe  of  ail  dHMiA  Mia^  hiH  aa  tte 
tantaia  alao  of  aaiaioadedge,  apeoolitive  aod  piaetiisaL^ 


CHAPTER  XLDC 
warn  OR  ROMAN  WRIOP  BiiKftiaifc 
M ATHBKATICIANS,  ETC.* 

I.  The  mathematical  sciences  did  not  make  much  progress  during  the 
period  under  review,  with  the  exception  of  astronomy.  Serenus  of  An- 
tiaaa»  who  livad  la  the  beginning  of  tke  An*  eantoiy  after  Chnat,  wrote 
ee  ofHninc  awd  mne  aitfwiip,  iii4wo  boolw.  HaHey  haa  joined  thiawoilt 
to  hia  edition    Apolloniaa  Pei8»ua»  Oxford,  1710,  foL 

It  Aii&ieuea  CdwatitMii'  of  Alezandm*  after  having  tangfal  the  pni' 
patetic  philos<^)by  in  his  aa^O  eitgr*  waa  appointed,  in  A.D.  270,  bishop 
of  Laodioea,  ik  ^yrna.  He  wrote  a  work  on  arithmetic,  in  ten  booke,  of 
which  we  have  aoBDB  fragments  remaining  in  the  Theologumena  of  laaft* 
blichus,  and  also  a  species  of  mathematical  catechism,  of  which  wc  have 
also  a  fragment  In  this  last,  Anatolius  makes  the  distance  of  the, 
tropics  equal  to  the  side  of  a  pentedecagon,  that  is  to  say,  twenty-four  de- 
grees, while  Ptolemy  had  determined  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  at  23° 
51'  15".  Halma  seeks  to  infer  from  this  the  diminution  of  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic ;  but  Letronne  has  shown  that  Anatolius  only  wished  to 
employ  a  round  number.  Anatolius  wrote  ^Jso  a  work  on  the  chro- 
nology of  Eaaler,  m  large  fragment  of  whleh  la  pieaerved  by  Eusebius. 
The  wofkesiatBiKaLaftiAtnuNiliNeat  whi^jlQ^aa^^ 
ander  the  title  of  Volumen  de  P(u^ita$g  oar  Cawwp—  Pa^cAoZfy  and^  which 
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was  published  by  Bucherius,  in  his  Doctrina  Temporunij  Antwerp,  1634. 
The  fragments  of  the  matheraatical  w  orks  are  given  in  Fabricius. 

III.  THBODosuJt(eM8^iof)of  Tnpolis,  a  mathematician  and  astronomer 
of  some  4ilrtiii^D,  appem  to  twve  ikwhabed  later  than  the  reign  of 
Tnyan.  He  wrote  teveiil  w^rka,  of  iMsk  the  tiiM^Meiviiif  are  ex- 
tant, and  have  hefsn  pehliahed :  1.  a^cufwnC,  m  tsetdrnfm  the  propeitiea 
of  the  apheie,  jmd  oftheeuideedeaeiiMoaiteaiutee.  %,lL^itufihf 

The  work  on  the  Sphere  has  been  several  times  published,  both  ia  a  Latin  version  and 
in  Greek.  The  latest  edition  of  the  Greek  text  is  that  of  Hunt,  Oxford,  1707,  8vo,  foand* 
ed  on  the  edition  of  Pena,  the  royal  mathematician  of  France,  Beauvais,  1658,  4to.  The 
work  Hqit  4fMpwv  KM  vmcT&¥  was  ptibUshed  from  a  MS.  in  the  Vatican,  in  Latin  only, 
with  aaeient  scholia,  and  flgona  ¥y  Aaria,  Rome,  1591,  4to,  the  propositions,  without 
denoonstrations,  having  been  preTiousIy  edited  by  Conrad  Dasypodius,  Strasburg,  1572, 
8to.  The  treatise  IIcpi  o'ucqatMv  was  published  in  a  Latin  versioo,  accorfUag  to  Fabri« 
eiva,  liy  Avrla,  Roma,  1S87, 4to.> 

IV.  Menelaus  (Mcj'cMos),'  a  Greek  mathMaatician,  a  native  of  Alex- 
andrea,  the  author  of  a  treatiser  in  three  books,  on  the  Sphere,  which  is 
oompnaed  in  thamathemaftical  coUeetion  eaUed  fwtphs  iarpoM^/Mos,  or  fwcp^ 
iOTytWiig^pMPia ,  Menelaua  ia  meniioned  by  Peiqf>ie»  Fkodoe*  aad  Ptcile* 
maaua,  who,  in  hia  Jfa^  SynUuM  (p.  170)»  aaja  that  he  nade  aome 
aatronomical  obaervations  at  Rome,  in  the  first  year  of  the  Emperor 
Trajan  (A.D.  98).  He  is  probably  the  same  with  the  Menelaus  introduced 
by  Plutarch  in  his  dialogue  De  Facie  in  Orbe  Litnat  (p.  930).  Besides  hia 
work  on  the  Sphere,  Menelaus  wrote  a  treatise  On  tht  Quantity  and  Dis- 
tinction of  mixed  Bodies,  Both  worJbs  were  translated  into  Syriao  and 
Arabic. 

A  Latin  translatioaof  tile  treatise  on  the  Sphere  was  published  at  Paris  in  lft44  ;  and 
it  was  also  published  by  Marinus  Mersennus,  in  his  Synopsis  Mathematical  Paris,  1644. 
Thia  edition  contained  many  additiona  and  interpolations.  A  more  correct  edition  waa 
pOMtalMd  at  OxM  by  Haliay,  a  laprint  ofwhkdi,  witli  apreflwa  by  Coatard,  i^pMnd 
■t  Oxfbrd  in  1798, 8ro.  « 

y.  HvMlotAa  (*TfiMA9)t}  of  Alexandrea,  a  Gfeeic  matheaaatidaaw  ia  na»> 
aOy  aaid,  on  the  anjtbority  of  Suidaa,  to  have  lived  about  A,D.  160,  uadar 
Karcoa  Auieliua.  There  are  atrong  arguments,  however,  Ua  piaetng  him 

not  earlier  than  A.D.  550.   The  only  work  of  his  extant  is  entitled  nc^A 
ra>v  C^Utv  jba^aptty,  published  with  the  Optics  of  Heliodorus,  at  Paris, 
1567.    He  is  supposed,  however,  to  have  added  the  fouxteenth  and  fif- 
teenth books  to  the  Elements  of  EucUd. 

VT.  PTOLEMiBus,  Claudius  [Uro\€(uuos^  KAo^Stoy),'  a  celebrated  mathe- 
matician, astronomer,  and  geographer.  We  will  here  consider  him  under 
the  first  and  second  of  these  characters,  reserving  the  third  for  the  suc- 
ceeding head.  Of  Ptolemy  himself  we  know  absolutely  nolliing  but  hia 
date.  He  certainly  observed  in  A.IX  139,  at  Alexandrea,  and,  since  he 
aurvived  AQtoohMie,  be  w|ia  i^ve  jui  AJ>.  161.  Hie  nailieinatioal  aid 
aatrooomicalwxitiogaaieaafidlowB:  i.  liry4^aA*f«i{i«rnf 'Arr^o»«^v 
uanaDy  known  by  its  Arable  name  of  AbmguL  Sineie  .the  TWrnMiai, 
the  work  on  astrology,  was  also  entitled  StWa^ty,  the  Arabiapa,  to  distia* 
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fBiah  the  two,  probably  called  the  greater  work  fi  fya\v,  and  aflerward 
ftrylffni.  The  title  Almagett  IB  a  compound  of  this  last  adjective  and  the 
Arabic  article.  The  Almagest  is  divided  into  thirteen  books.  It  treats 
of  the  relations  of  the  earth  and  heaven  ;  the  effect  of  position  upon  the 
earili ;  the  theory  of  the  sun  and  moon,  without  which  that  of  the  fixed 
stars  can  not  be  undertaken ;  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  those  of 
the  five  stars  called  planets.  The  seventh  and  eighth  books  are  the  most 
interesting  to  a  modern  astronomer,  as  they  contain  a  catalogue  of  the 
stars.  This  catalogue  gives  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  one  thonsand 
and  twentsF-two  ataie,  deeetibed  by  their  poeition  in  the  consteQationa. 
It  seems  that  this  catalogue  is  in  the  main  reaOy  that  of  Hipparehua,  al- 
tered to  Ptolemy'a  own  time  by  assuming  the  vahie  of  the  preoession  of 
the  equinoiea  given  by  Hippardms  is  the  least  which  coold  be ;  some 
changea  having  also  been  made  by  Ptdemy^i  own  observations.  Indeed, 
the  whole  work  of  Ptolemy  appears  to  have  been  based  upon  the  obsenniF 
tions  of  Hipparchus,  whom  he  constantly  cites  as  his  authority. 

2.  Ter/xi/Si/SAos  2urra|iy,  generally  called  Tetrahiblon,  or  Quadripartitum 
de  Apotdcsniatihus  et  Judiciis  Astrorum.  With  this  goes  another  small 
work  called KofMTiJy,  or  Fructus  Lihromm  Suorum,  often  called  Cendloqumm, 
from  its  containing  a  hundred  aphorisms.  Uoth  of  these  \vorks  are  as- 
trological, and  it  has  been  doubted  by  some  whether  they  are  genuine. 
But  the  doubt  merely  arises  from  the  feeling  that  the  contents  are  un- 
worthy of  Ptolemy.  3.  iMrr  ficuvOJw^  a  catalogue  of  Assyrian,  Persian, 
Grade,  and  Roman  sovereigns,  with  the  length  of  thehr  reigns,  several 
tiaaes  referred  to  by  ^ynedloa.  4.  ^imu  hxXam  ksripm  sol  msytryj^ 
imifni»^*^9  ^  AfparenHiB  et  Sigjtifieaiiambug  taerrsnfiiiai,  an  annual  list 
of  sidereal  phenomena.  6, 6.  Ik  AmUmmattt  and  PUmiapkmnum.  These 
works  are  obtained  from  the  Arabic.  Tlie  Analemmm  is  a  collection  of 
graphical  proeeases  for  facilitating  the  eonstraction  of  sun-dials.  The 
Planisphere  is  a  description  of  the  stereographic  projection,  in  which  the 
eye  is  at  the  pole  of  the  circle  on  which  the  sphere  is  projected.  7.  Ufp\ 
hwoBictwv  T&y  irKaveofiiywv,  Dc  Planelarum  Hi/potkcsibns.  This  is  n  brief 
statement  of  the  principal  hypiolheses  employed  in  the  Almagest,  for  the 
explanation  of  the  heavenly  motions.  8.  'ApixoyiKwv  jStjSA/a  7',  a  treatise 
on  the  theory  of  the  musical  scale.  9.  Ufpl  KpiTijplou  Ktd  '^tfioyucov,  a 
metaphysical  work  ascribed  to  Ptolemy. 

It  is  as  an  astronmnie^  theoriat  that  Ptdemy  haa  earned  the  fame 
which  outlasts  his  8(ystem.  His  much-abused  epicycles  were  no  other 
than  •  geometrical  representation  of  the  process  which  a  modern  analyst 
woald  have  been  obliged  to  Ibllow  under  the  aame  circumstances.  If  a 
periodical  magnitude  is  to  be  represented,  a  series  of  sines  or  cosines  is 
chosen,  the  angles  of  which  depend  upon  the  periods  of  the  observed  in- 
equalities, and  the  coefficienta  upon  their  extreme  magnitudes  :  this  is 
precisely  the  algebraical  representation  of  the  process  of  Ptolemy.  A 
question  has  arisen  as  to  whether  he  himself  believed  in  the  solid  crys- 
talline orbs  which  his  followers  placed  in  the  heavens.  Some  of  his 
phrases  would  imply  that  he  leaned  to  such  a  belief,  but  a  much  larger 
aunber  are  ezpreasive  oaly  of  on  hypothesis  which  save*  ap^fcuraneet  (to 
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translate  literally),  or  represents  phenomena.  Had  he  really  adopted  such 
a  material  mechanism,  he,  who  could  argue  that  celestial  motions  must 
be  circular,  because  circular  motions  are  the  most  perfect,  would  not 
have  been  without  some  d  priori  reason  for  the  solidity  of  his  planet-car- 
ri^^  If  be  bad  bad  a  better  j^ysical  system,  the  state  of  matbematics 
would  Dfli  hmve  pennitted  the  vm  of  it ;  awl  Qafeniotm  kfmnlf  iMd  no 
mora  satisfodoiy  mode  of  ezplahung  tbe  ineqiialitios  of  tko  planetaij 
motions  than  tbese  oamo  efkytHm;  nor  could  a  modem  astroBomert 
witb  new  phenomena  to  repraaent,  and  no  pbyaical  eanae  to  tefer  tbem 
to^  do  otherwiae  tluui  adopt  the  same  ooune,  in  trigonometrical  langoage 
ixistead  of  geometrical.  The  methods  of  Ptolemy  are  those  of  a  great 
mathematician ;  and  the  explanation  of  the  equation  of  time,  of  the  evec- 
tion  of  the  moon,  and  of  the  planetary  orbits,  are,  the  two  first  absolutely, 
and  the  third,  as  compared  with  any  thing  which  preceded,  niaster-])ipoe8 
of  success,  the  last  of  which  has  only  lost  its  glory  because  the  perti- 
nacity of  his  distant  followers  led  them  to  put  a  mathematical  explana- 
tion in  place  of  a  physical  one.  Delambre  sees  in  the  method  proposed 
by  Ptolemy  for  the  representation  of  what  we  now  call  the  eccentricity  of 
Mercury's  orbit,  the  circumstance  which  suggested  the  ellipse  to  Kepler.* 

The  belt  «dlClM  of  the  Abnagest,  and  smm  of  tbe  other  works  of  Fttiemy,  la  tbtt  of 
Halma,  Paris,  ISIS-M,  0  toIs.  4tOw  The  arst  two  Toionea  eontate  fbe  Alansgeat  Is 

Greek  and  French,  with  the  various  readings.  The  third  contains  thfl  Kapwv  PaaiXfwv, 
and  the  ^datis  ritv  aiT\ayi»¥  of  Ptolemy,  together  with  the  Eitayutfi  of  Geminua.  The 
Ibavth  oontalns  the  *Y«o0^tc  it«l  nXaamit/iimv  apxai  Of  Ftolemy,  and  the  *YirOfinrtSmt« 
of  FlMlos;  Slid  the  two hMl,  the  eMmiieiitar3r  of  Theon  on  tbe  Manaal  Tat>le8  of  TuA 
emy,  translated  by  Halma  IVom  MSS.  In  the  Royal  Library  or  Paris.  In  tbe  thirteenth 
volume  or  the  Memoirs  of  the  Astronomical  Society  will  be  found  a  folly-revieed  and  coir 
lated  edition  of  Ptolemy's  Catalogue  (with  Others)  of  the  stars,  by  Baily.  The  TVMtt- 
hu  and  CerUiloquium  have  been  twice  printed  in  Greek  with  a  Latin  veraion,  and  to* 
gelher,  first  by  Camcrarius,  NUmbcrg,  1535,  4to,  and  secondly  by  Melanchtbon,  Basle, 
1^,  6ve.  Tbe  'ApMo^t^a  were  first  pnbliBbed  (Greek  and  Latin)  in  tbe  collection  of 
Grade  mnaieisna,  by  Gogavinua,  Venice,  1562,  4to ;  next  by  Wallia  (Oroalt  aai  I«tin), 
Oxford,  1682,  4to,  with  varioos  readings  and  copious  notes.  This  last  edition  was  re- 
printed (With  Porphyry's  commentary,  then  first  published)  in  the  third  volume  of  Wallis'a 
works,  Oxford,  160tf,  fol.  Tbe  treatise  Jltpl  Kpinjpuiv,  jc.  r.  A.,  was  edited  by  Bouillaud 
(Gn«k  nd  Lsdii),  Paris,  Mtt,  4to,  and,  with  s  aowtiUe-page  merely,  ia  Iflai. 

WBITBBS   ON  MXLtTABT  TACTICS  AND  KINBBBD  SUBJBOTS. 

I  Onosandbb  QCWganl^af ),*  the  author  of  a  celebrated  woik  on  mili- 
taiy  tactics,  entitled  'ZTpct-nryuchs  xAyos,  and  which  is  still  extant.  On«- 
sander  appears  to  have  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  first  centwy  after 

Christ.  His  work  is  dedicated  to  Q.  Veranios,  who  is  generattj  supposed 
to  be  identical  with  the  Q.  Vcranius  Nepos  who  was  consnl  in  A  D.  49. 
Onosander  also  remarks  in  his  preface  that  his  work  was  written  in  time 
of  peace.  It  might  very  well  have  been  written,  therefore,  between  A.D. 
49  and  A.D.  59.  If  the  consul  of  A.D.  49  was  the  person  to  whom  the 
work  was  dedicated,  it  would  agree  very  well  with  all  the  other  data, 
that  this  Veranius  accompanied  Didias  Gallos  into  Britain,  and  died  be- 
Ibfetheexpimion  ofayear.  All  snlMeqaent  Chreek  and  Roman  wrilen 
on  the  same  subject  made  the  work  of  Onoeander  their  text-hoofc,  and  m 

«  D$  Jbrvm,  Penny  CyclopmHa,  ToL  %xUL,  p.  4M,  *  amUt,  DiCL  Wl«r^«.  Sb'' 
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particular  the  emperors  Mauricius  and  Leon  did  little  more  than  express 
in  the  corrupt  style  of  their  age  what  thejT  found  in  him.  Count  Moritz, 
of  Saxony,  professed  to  haTS  derived  great  benefit  from  the  penisal  of  a 
translation  of  thiiwoilc.  €)iiwMidmrwi«>#wij^<flhePtoo«le>fliiooi 
of  philosophy,  and,  aoaoidiaf  tot  SiiUa^  WiM  alio  a  eoaumntaiiy  «ii  Ite 
RepuhlieafPlato^whMiilMt  in  iua  alyto  he  imitaMd  X«Mpto 

Tlw  hm  efflti—  ntOMnmkK  Is  tttt  cf  SclwwINI,  Wtrtfeg, im,  tUL  IteoMates 

the  French  traiulatiini  sf  tlM  Bmm  it  XvT'Laabeiu  In  thia  edition  the  e<!itor  availed 
himself  of  the  manuscript  notes  by  Jos.  Scaliger  and  Is.  Voastus,  which  are  preserved  in 

the  library  at  Leyden.    There  is  also  a  later  edition  by  Coraes,  Paris,  1822,  8vo. 

II.  Apollodorus  ('AiroAXJBwpos),  a  native  of  Damascus,  a  celebrated 
architect^  lived  under  Trajan  and  Hadrian.  The  former  emperor  em- 
ployed liim  to  build  his  Forum,  Odeum,  and  Gymnasium  at  Rome,  and 
also  to  construct  the  bridge  over  the  Danube,  by  which  he  passed  into 
Dada.  Hadrian,  on  account  of  some  indiscreet  words  uttered  by  Apolp' 
lodora%llf«ttaiiWw41ttm,aiiiaflarw«dp^  AFAVfldonw 
has  lett  a  wqik  «B  wvliko  Mginea,  entitled  naXM^^ 

in  the  ooUeotiiMi  of  The^eaot 

III.  ABBxinvs  CA^N^^ii  ^  when  we  have  ataeadj  leade  mentieit  in 
oar  aeeemftof  tehietoiioal  wiitere  of  this  period,  oempoaed  eieo  a  work 
on  Tartks  (A/iy§9  rmavtSff  Of  rwx^  rwrrud}).  What  we  now  possess  of 
it,  under  this  name,  can  have  been  only  a  section  of  the  whole  work,  as  it 
treats  of  scarcely  any  thing  else  than  the  preparatory  exercises  of  the 
cavalry ;  but  this  subject  is  discussed  with  great  judgment,  and  fully 
shows  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  author.  It  is  printed  in  Scheffer's 
collection  of  ancient  works  on  tactics,  Upsala,  1664,  but  better  in  Blan- 
card's  collection  of  the  minor  works  of  Arrian. 

IV.  ^liMVM  TAOirifcos  iAi?iwhs  TaKTtK6s)t^  a  Greek  writer  on  tactics, 
aottebe  eontbondedwithClaaiiae  JSHnnne,  of  whom  we  have  already 
treated.  He  liTed  in  Rome,  and  wrote  a  work  in  fifly-three  (diaptera  on 
the  JfiKtery  TuHcm  ef  OU  Greeh  (n vl  3|r|nnry«Kfir  Xkt£fi«r  'KUipradirX 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  Smperor  Hadiian.  He  also  giree  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  eoostitutioa  of  a  Roman  army  at  that  time.  The  woik  arose, 
he  aajB,  from  a  conversation  he  had  wilh  the  Emppror  Nerva  at  Fronti- 
nn0*B  house  at  Formiae.  He  promiaea  a  wwfc  en  HmuU  Taetiea  aiao ;  hut 
this,  if  it  wae  ever  written,  ia  ioat. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Tactics  (a  very  bad  one)  was  published  in  1532;  the  next,  a 
muck  better  one,  wm  by  Robortelltts,  Venice,  1552, 4to.  It  contains  a  new  Latin  versioa 
by  tho  editor,  and  ia  Uliutnted  with  many  cuts.  The  beat  edition  is  that  printed  by  £1- 
srrlr  at  L^dea,  1013, 8vo. 

V.  PoLY.Bif  us  (noA^cuvoy),'  the  Macedonian,  was  the  author  of  a  work 
on  atrMtagemt  4m  War  (Sr/mrtr)^/Mra),  whieh  ie  etill  extant.  He  lived 
about  the  middle  of  (he  aeoend  oentmy  ef  the  Chnatian  en.  Soidae 
calls  him  a  ihetorieinn,  and  we  lean  fBOXn  PolytBasa  himsdf  that  he  was 
aoeiatomed  10  plead  eaiieee.be|hn  the  emperor.*  Hedediealedhiawoilt 
to  M.  Awnlioe  and  Vena  while  they  were  engaged  in  the  Parthian  war. 
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about  A.D.  163,  at  which  time  he  says  that  he  was  too  old  to  accompany 
them  in  their  campaigns.'  The  work  is  divided  into  eight  books,  of 
which  the  first  six  contain  an  account  of  the  stratagems  of  the  most  cel- 
ebrated Greek  generals,  the  seventh  those  of  barbarous  or  foreign  people, 
and  the  eighth  of  the  Romans,  and  of  iUustriow  women.  Parts,  howeT* 
er,  of  the  ««th  aad  «eveHkh  books  m  lost,  so  Hist  of  tke  ate  taiind 
sCnrtsgens  whioh  Bolyeniis  dosciibsd,  only  eigfan  bondisd  and  Hartf* 
ttaet  have  c«ae  down  to  na.  Tbs  wsck  is  written  u  s  cisa^  and  plsss- 
ing  style,  ttaoogh  sonewbat  tinged  with  tto  artiieial  dwloiio  «f  the  ago. 
It  oootaias  a  vast  nnmber  of  anecdotes  mpeetinf  rnsny  of  the  most  cel- 
ebrated men  in  antiquity,  and  has  peesopved  many  historioal  ftots  of 
which  we  should  otherwise  have  been  ignorant ;  but  its  value  as  an  his- 
torical authority  is  very  much  diminished  by  the  little  judgment  which 
the  author  evidently  possessed,  and  by  our  ignorance  of  the  sources  from 
which  he  took  his  statements.  Polycnus  aiso  wrote  several  other  woirkSi 
all  of  which  have  peri3hed. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Greek  text  was  published  by  Casaabon,  Lyon,  1589,  ISmo ;  the 
mm  by  iUM«ieliM.  LeyOen,  IflSO,  8vo ;  the  third  by  MuniAoa,  BeElin,  1766,  Itmo ;  and 
Ite  last  by  CflTMs,  Fkils»  1809,  8to. 

J 

WaiTSSS  ON  HUSIC. 

L  Altpivs  CAA^iot),*  the  author  of  a  Greek  musieal  Matise  entHM 

Elsay^iy^  Mov^acfj.  His  date  is  onoertauif  but  he  probably  flourished  un- 
der Julian  and  his  immediate  successois.  His  work  consists  wholly, 
with  the  exception  of  a  short  introduction,  of  lists  of  the  symbols  used 
(both  for  voice  and  instrument)  to  denote  all  the  sounds  in  the  forty-five 
scales  produced  by  taking  each  of  the  fifteen  modes  in  the  three  genera 
(Diatonic,  Chromatic,  Enharmonic)  It  treats,  therefore,  in  fact,  of  only 
one  (the  fifth,  namely)  of  the  seven  branches  into  which  the  subject  is,  as 
usual,  divided  in  the  introduction,  and  may  possibly  be  merely  a  fragment 
of  a  inger  weric  It  would  have  been  most  valuable  if  any  considerable 
'  Bomber  of  eiainidos  had  beea  left  IIS  of  the  aetoaliise  of  tlie  system  of 
notation  deeeribod  in  it;  iiiilbftttBately,  very  hsw  reBMui,  and  they  seem 
to  bekmg  to  aa  eariier  stage  of  the  sdeace.  HowoTor,  the  woik  sorves 
to  throw  some  light  on  the  obscure  history  of  the  modes. 

Tbs  woric  fbtoM  pot  «r  ths  MllMtlim  of  MMbomtan,  **AiMtum  Mmkm  Arnhm  Aqp> 

tern,''''  Amsterdam,  1639.  The  text,  which  seemed  hopelessly  cormpt  to  Meursius,  its 
first  editor  (^'Aristoxenus,  Nic&machus,  Alypius,  ed.  Job.  Meursiua,**  I«tydA|l»1016)yWSS 
restored,  apparently  with  succesH,  by  the  labors  of  Meibomius. 

II.  Gaudentius  (raw5«Wioy),\the  author  of  an  elementary  treatise  on 
music,  but  concerning  whom  no  definite  information  whatever  has  come 
down  to  us.  In  his  theory  he  follows  the  doctrines  of  Aristoxenus, 
whence  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  lived  before  the  time  of  Ptolemy, 
whose  views  seem  to  have  been  unknown  to  him.  His  treatise  bears 
the  title  of  EbaTwy^  apfjtoyiK^i.  It  treats  of  the  elomenis  of  musie,  «f  the 
voioe,  of  sounds,  intervals,  systems,  dte.,  and  ibrms  an  introdmAion  to 
the  study  of  music,  which  seems  to  have  enjoyed  some  reputation  in  ai^ 
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tiquity.    Cassiodorus  mentions  it  with  praise,  and  tells  us  that  or.e  of  h 
contemporaries,  Mucianus,  had  made  a  Latin  translatioii  of  it  for  the  u3o 
of  schools.    This  translation  is,  however,  lost. 
1  tie  work  of  Gaadentiua  is  pnntad,  witb  m  Latin  Tersion  and  notea,  in  tbe  coUection 

UL  Claomos  ProuiuMr%  of  whom  wo  fasvo  ahready  spoken,  ought 
alao  to  bo  placod  omoag  tho  andeot  writen  on  mono,  as  is  shown  hit 
treatiso  on  the  thooiy  of  the  nraaioal  acalo,  ontitM  ^A^fmuti^  in  three 
books.  He  haa  the  merit  of  haviog  reduced  to  aeien  the  ilteen  modea 

of  the  ancioDts.  He  is  belioTed,  also,  to  have  fixed  the  true  idatlona  of 
certain  intenrals,  and  to  have  thna  rendered  the  diatonic  ootaTO  more 

conformable  to  harmony. 

IV.  Bacchius  (Boxx^j'os),  the  author  of  a  shori  inusical  treatise  in  the 
form  of  a  catechism,  called  Zisarftay^  t^x»^*  yMvcuctis.  We  know  nothing 
of  his  history.  The  work  consists  of  brief  and  clear  explanations  of  tho 
principal  subjects  belonging  to  Hannonics  and  Rhythm.  Bacchius  reckons 
bcvea  modes,  currespouding  to  the  seven  species  of  octave  anciently 
called  by  the  same  names.  Hence  Meibomios  conjectures  that  he  lived 
after  Ptolemy. 

Tha  Graak  text  oTBaeehlni  waa  flrat  adited  by  Marinias  Maraansaa,  in  liia  eomroent 
■ry  OB  tbs  flrat  aiz  ebiffMri  of  Oaneaia,  Parta,  I6as,  ftL,  p.  1687.  It  also  ftraM  part 
with  a  LatiB  varaimi  sad  nolaoi  aftha  aallaellan  of  Maibonlss. 

V.  AjiisTiDBs  QinimuANut«CApimftiff  lUbmiumAs)^^  the  author  of  a 
treatise,  in  three  books,  On  Miuic  (Ila^  Mmmit^f).  Nothing  is  known  of 
hie  hiatory,  nor  is  he  mentioned  bf  any  ancient  inrriter.  But  he  muat 
have  lived  after  Cicero,  whom  he  quotes  (p.  70),  and  before  Martianua 
Capclla,  who  has  made  use  of  his  treatise  in  his  work  Be  Nuptiis  Philo- 
logue  et  Mercurn  (lib.  9).  It  seems  probable,  also,  that  he  must  be  placed 
before  Ptolemy,  since  ho  does  not  mention  the  difference  between  that 
writer  and  his  predecessors  with  respect  to  the  number  of  modes.  The 
work  of  Anstides  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  ancient  musical 
treatises.  It  embraces,  besides  the  theory  of  music  {a^oyucfi)  in  the 
modern  aenae,  the  whole  range  of  aabjeeta  comprehended  under  fMnaucf}, 
which  latter  aeience  oontempbited  not  merely  the  refalation  of  aonnds, 
bnt  the  hannonioaa  diapoaition  of  ereiy  thing  in  natnre.  The  first  book 
treata  of  Hanmmct  and  Rk^tkm;  the  fonner  aidQect  being  conakiered 
under  the  usual  heads  of  Sounds,  Interrals,  Systems,  Genera,  Modes, 
Transition,  and  Composition  {MfXoTroda).  The  second,  of  the  moral  ef- 
fects and  educational  powers  of  music ;  and  the  Uiird,  of  the  numerical 
ratios  which  define  musical  inter>'als,  and  of  their  connection  with  phys- 
ical and  moral  science  generally.  Aristides  refers  to  another  work  of 
his  own,  Tlfpl  TloirrriKris,  which  is  lost.  He  makes  no  direct  allusion  to 
any  of  the  ancient  writers  on  music  except  Aristoxenus. 

The  only  edition  of  Aristidea  ia  that  of  Meibomioa.  It  ia  printed  along  with  the  latter 
pail  of  the  nhith  bO(A  of  MarflaaBa  CapeUa,  ia  IfrtbomhMPa  eoUaetioB  of  tlia  anetaal 

\vrit«  rs  oti  music  already  referred  to. 

*  Smith,  Dkt,  Bhgr.,  $. «. 
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CHAPTER  L. 

SIXTH  OR  ROMAN  r£RIOI>--«MilmMri. 

OS0O&A.PHI0AL  WKITBR8. 

L  Stiabo  {Xrfdfim^),^  the  eetelirated  geographer,  was  a  natiTe  of  Aiiia> 
tiat  in  Pontaa.  Tlie  date  of  his  Mrtb  is  unknown,  bnt  may  perhaps  be 
placed  abom  64  B.C.  He  lived  daring  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Aogustos, 
and  daring  the  eariy  part,  at  least,  of  the  reign  of  Hberias.  He  is  sop- 
posed  to  have  died  ahoat  A.D.  S4.  Strabo  received  a  oarefal  edocation. 
He  studied  grammar  nnder  Aristodemus,  at  Nysa,  in  Caria,  and  philoso- 
phy under  Xenarchus,  of  Seleucia,  in  Cilicia,  and  Boethus  of  Sidon.  He 
lived  some  years  at  Rome,  and  also  travelled  much  in  various  countries. 
We  learn  from  his  own  work  that  he  was  with  his  friend  ^Elius  Gallus 
in  E^rypt  in  B.C.  24.  He  wrote  an  historical  work  entitled  'itrropiKk 
'T-wofjLirfifjLara,  in  forty-three  books,  which  is  lost.  It  began  where  the 
history  of  Polybius  ended,  and  was  probably  continued  to  the  battle  of 
Actium. 

Bnt  his  great  work  was  his  Gtogroflky  {Ttmypau^uBi)^  in  seventeen  books, 
which  has  come  down  to  «s  entire,  witii  the  exception  of  the  seventh, 
of  wUeh  we  have  only  a  meagre  epitome.  Stnbo%  woric,  according  to 
his  own  eapi  oesion,  was  net  intended  ftr  Uie  nse  of  aH  persons ;  and,Ri- 
doed,  no  ooh^lete  geographieal  woric  can  be  adapted  to  those  who  have 
not  the  necessary  elementary  knowledge.  His  work  was  intended  Ibr  aB 
who  had  a  good  education,  and  particularly  for  those  who  were  engaged 
in  the  higher  departments  of  administration.  It  was  desi^i^ncd  to  be  a 
work  which  would  give  such  persons  that  g^po^aphical  and  historical  in- 
formation about  each  country  which  a  person  engaged  in  matters  politic- 
al can  not  do  without.  Consistently  with  this  view,  his  plan  does  not 
comprehend  minute  description,  except  when  the  place  or  the  object  is 
of  great  interest  or  importance ;  nor  is  his  description  limited  to  the 
physical  characteristics  of  each  country ;  it  comprehends  the  important 
political' events  of  which  eadi  esontiy  has  been  the  theatre,  a  notice  of 
the  chief  cities  and  the  great  men  who  have  rendered  them  Uhntrions; 
in  short,  whatever  was  most  oharacteristie  and  inteneltng  in  eveiy 
coontry.  His  woric  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  geography  of  Ptol- 
emy, and  the  dry  list  of  names,  occasionally  relieved  by  something  added 
to  them,  in  the  geographical  portion  of  the  Natural  Histoiy  of  Pliny.  It 
is,  in  short,  a  book  intended  for  reading,  and  it  may  be  rMd ;  a  kind  of 
historical  geography.* 

Strabo's  work  has  a  particular  value  to  us  of  the  present  day,  owing 
to  his  method  of  handling  the  subject.  He  has  preserved  a  great  num- 
ber of  historical  facts,  for  which  we  have  no  other  evidence  than  his 
work.  His  language  is  generally  clear,  except  in  those  passages  where 
*  Lomg;  SmitVs  Diet.  Biofr,,  t.  *.  ■  XiM^i  <• 


the  text  has  been  eomipled;  ft  ii  ipprapriate  to  the mttar,  tiinple,  and 

without  affectation. 

It  is  objected  to  Strabo  that  he  has  undervalued  Herodotus,  and  puts 
him  on  the  same  footing  as  Ctesias.  The  work  of  Herodotus  was,  per- 
haps, hardly  appreciated,  as  it  deserved  to  be,  by  any  writer  of  antiquity; 
and  it  is  a  well-grounded  complaint  against  Strabo,  that  he  could  not  or 
did  not  choose  to  discriminate  between  the  stones  which  Herodotus  tells 
simply  as  stories  which  he  heard,  and  tlist  wlUdi  is  the  result  of  the  per- 
aonalobaemliMiofthaliiatofiaB.  ThawaveBaay  puts  of  tlw  geography 
itf  Slnbo^  paiticvlaitjr  iMcii^^ 

derirad  aiiodleiit  mteriato  fim  Hmdiottsu  Sliabo'a  aottoiities  an  al- 
jaaost  enohiaivaly  Onaak.  HahadaooiilettpifiirtheRiBaawiitangeB- 

mUiy ;  and  certainly,  simply  a^  faognpi^rs,  theia  ytm  not  one  smonf 
thfln  who  could  be^caUed  by  that  name.  But  the  campaigns  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  their  historical  writings  and  memoirs,  would  have  furnished 
him  with  many  valuable  geographical  facta,  both  for  his  Asiatic  and  Eu- 
ropean geography.  He  made  some  use  of  Ceesar's  writings  for  his  descrip- 
tion of  Gallia,  the  Alps,  and  Britain,  and  he  used  other  materials  also,  as  we 
see  from  his  brief  notice  of  the  voyage  of  PubUus  Crassus  to  the  Cassiter- 
ides.  But,  with  this  exception,  and  the  writings  of  Asinius  PoUio,  Fabius 
Pictor,  and  an  anonymous  chorographer,  he  drew  little  from  Roman 
•oHvoea.  TlwmetlMtStnlMimdaorHonagiaaiuilkOTirt^^ 
waKk»  and  Ua  daaeriptMNi  aomtnaea  bsajwata  rnkag  a  aoonaantaiy  an 
HoQMr  thaa  an  indapendant  deaeriplMNi,  baaed  en  ihe  netnl'aieto  of 
knowledge.  That  which  Ha^iay  daiidy  iaiew,  er  lialf  gnaaaed»  baa  no 
Talne^  eaoapt  aa  an  index  of  the  state  ef  geographical  knofwledga  at  Unit 
ttne^  and  was  entirely  useless  in  the  age  of  Strabo.^ 

It  is  another  defect  in  Strabo*s  work  that  the  science  of  astronomy 
was  not  properly  applied  by  him.  Though  Strabo  had  some  mathematical 
and  astronomical  knowledge,  he  undervalued  these  sciences  as  helps  to 
geography,  and  he  did  not  consider  the  exact  division  of  the  earth  into 
climates,  in  the  sense  in  which  Hipparchus  used  the  terra,  and  the  state- 
ment of  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  places,  which  in  many  cases  were 
pretty  well  determined,  as  essential  to  his  geographical  description. 

The  hrot  two  books  of  Strabo  aie  an  inttodtfeiian  to  his  geography,  and 
eentain  hi»  Htm  an  the  IbMi  and  niegniliiie  of  the  ealt|^  end  ether  ee^ 
Jeote  eana«eled  with  moHieiaakical  geographsr.  In  the  thM  book  he  be> 
ginehiadeaoripiten.  Hedereieeeigfatboehe  to£nrope,etz«o  Aeia,and 
the  eerenleenth  and  laet  to  Egypt  and  lifaya. 

Hm  flrat  edition  of  Strabo  wm  by  Aldns,  Tenice,  1516.  Tho  next  edition  of  the  text 
Wse  by  OtsanbOQ,  wbo  need  SMrertl  IfSS.,  bttlt  to  uncertaiii  if  they  exist,  there  are 
two  editions  of  tli«  text  by  Casaubon,  Genera,  158T,  and  Pari*,  16d0,  fol.,  aecwnpaniad 
by  a  Latin  tranalation  end  m  coounentery.  The  edition  of  1090  does  not  difibr  neterially 
flmn  Ost  of  1M7,  and  It  letbatwhUb  to  generally  reflmred  to  by  the  page.  Tbeiepftat 
of  Cuailbon's  edition  by  AUSdoveen,  Amsterdam,  1707,  is  useAil  for  the  collection  of 
the  noten  of  various  critics.  The  edUion  or  Falconer,  Oxford,  1807,  3  toIs.  fol.,  is  a  re- 
print from  Aimeioveeu,  end  centatas  no  inpraTesMnt  of  the  text,  theagh  there  were 
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The  notice  of  this  edition  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  (vol.  xlv.,  p.  429,  »tqq.)  gave  rise  to 
an  aciimonioua  literary  warflure  between  that  periodical  and  some  Oxford  scholars,  la 
1798  yn»  eoimnenoed  tbe  edition  of  Siebenkees,  at  Leipzig,  in  8vo.  He  only  lired,  bow* 
ever,  to  complete  the  first  six  books,  in  2  vols.  The  work  was  then  taken  up  by  Tzsebuoko. 
Siebenkees  did  his  part  very  ill,  but  the  edition  improved  greatly  after  Tr.schucke  com* 
menced  his  labors.  Friedemann  continued  the  work  after  the  latter,  but  it  reached  only 
dw  awwiUi  voUmM,  whlflli  oontains  tbe  eommentary  of  Caannbon  on  tbe  flrat  time 
books.  This  volume  was  Friedemann*a  iddition,  and  appeared  in  1818.  Coraes  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  Strabo  at  Paris,  1815-18,  in  4  vols.  Svo.  This  was  really  the  first 
critical  edition  or  Strabo  that  was  worthy  of  the  name,  though  be  is  perhaps  justly 
UaaieA  Ibr  beisf  eemetlaM  loo  beia  ta  evbeiitMtef  tlie  eo^leeiafee  or  elben  er  ^ 
fbr  MSS.  readings  which  ought  not  to  be  rejected.  By  far  the  most  valuable  edition, 
however,  is  that  of  Kramer,  Berlin,  1844-52,  3  vols.  Svo.  The  text  of  this  edition  is 
(bunded  on  a  new  collation  of  MSS.,  and  is  furnished  with  a  critical  commentary.  There 
Is  tleo  ■  eeliool  edltfeii  oTOm  ooid^  la  9  Tfilf.  Bvok 

A  French  translation  of  Strabo  appeared  at  Paris,  1805-10,  in  five  quarto  volumes,  and 
accompanied  by  copious  critical  and  other  notes.  It  was  translated  by  La  Porte  da 
Theil  and  Coraes,  with  the  exception  of  Du  Theil's  share,  which  was  left  unfinisbed  on 
bla  deatb  in  1819,  and  wbi^  was  oomirieted  by  Letronne,  wbo  tranelated  tbe  rtzteoith 
and  seventeenth  books.  Gosselin  added  the  geographical  explanations,  and  Ave  maps  to 
illustrate  the  systems  of  Eratosthenes,  Hipparchus,  Polybius,  and  Strabo,  with  respect 
to  the  inhabited  portion  of  the  earth.  The  best  translation  of  Strabo,  tiowever,  is  the 
Oormaii  me  of  Groakiird,  S  vols.  Svo,  Berlin  and  StettiB,  18tl-tt.  Tbe  ftmrtb  Yolaiii^ 
Berlin,  1834,  contains  a  very  complete  index,  which  is  adapted  to  the  second  edition  of 
Casaubon,  and  all  subsequent  editions,  except  the  small  Tauchnits  one,  tbe  only  one 
that  has  not  the  paging  of  Caflauhon's  edition  in  tbe  margin. 

IL  IwuOm  0<liipW)  of  Ghwaac,  a  f^ogiapliieal  writer,  UtwI  probably 
under  tke  ei^ly  Boman  emperon.  His  t^t  llmfiikt*  inytnyyrmrft  i»  fBo<ed 
•loriAtbeiifBVS,  and  hia  Srat^  nupeutoi  (probabfy  a  part  of  it)  are  printed 
^^aaiong  the  works  of  the  minor  Greek  geographers  in  the  coUectaona  of 
Hofichel  (1600),  Hudson  (1703),  and  Miller,  Paris,  1839. 

III.  Pausantas  (riautrovfos),'  the  traveller  and  geographer,  was  perhaps 
a  native  of  Lydia.  He  lived  under  Antoninus  Pius  and  M.  Aurclius,  and 
wrote  his  celebrated  work  in  the  reign  of  the  latter  emperor.  This  work, 
entitled  'LXXdZos  nept^cu,  A  Periegesis  or  Itinerary  of  Greece,  is  in  ten 
books,  and  contains  a  description  of  Attica  and  Megaris  (i.),  Corinthia, 
SicyoRia,  Phliasia,  and  Argolis  (ii  ),  Laoenica  (iii  ),  Meaaeaia  (It.),  Elie 
(T.,  vi.X  Achea  (vu.),  Aieadia  (Tiu.),  Bceolia  (iz.)»  Fbeeia  Cx.).  The  work 
(riMywa  flMt  Fananvaa  Tisited  mm  of  the  pbmji  ia  tbeae  diTieione  of 
lateeoa,  a  ibet  which  ia  eleaily  denuMiatmtedbgr  the  nuBattnaiaaiid  pu- 
tlaiilarityof  hiedeecription.  Tbe  wotfc  is  merety  en  Itinerary.  Pausanias 
^Yea  BO  general  descripCion  of  a  coantiy  or  OTen  of  a  placOf  but  he  de- 
scribes tbe  tbiofs  as  he  comes  to  them.  His  account  is  minute ;  but  it 
mainly  refers  to  objects  of  antiquity  and  works  of  art,  such  as  buildings, 
temples,  statues,  and  pictures.  He  also  mentions  mountains,  rivers,  and 
fountains,  and  the  mythological  stories  connected  with  them,  which,  in- 
deed, are  his  chief  inducements  to  speak  of  them.  His  rehgious  feeling 
was  strong,  and  his  belief  sure,  for  he  tells  many  old  legends  in  true  good 
faith  and  seriousness.  His  style  bas  been  much  condeoined  by  modern 
eritics ;  but  if  we  except  some  corrupt  passages,  andif  wa  allow  that  his 
Older  of  words  ia  not  that  of  the  beet  Gieeh  writers,  there  is  hardly  much 

*  Ainf*,  JMct.  MofTi  «^  a. 
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iriMenritj  to  a  person  who  is  eompetently  leqaahited  with  Greek,  ezeept 
that  obscurity  which  is  sometimes  owing  to  the  matter.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Herodotus,  there  is  no  writer  of  antiquity,  and  perhaps  none 
of  modern  times.  wtu»  has  comprehended  so  many  valuable  facts  in  so 

small  a  compass. 

The  best  editions  are  by  Siebclis.  Lriptig,  5  vols.  8vo. :  by  Bekker,  Berlin, 

189^7,  3  vols.  8vo ;  by  Scbubart  and  Walz,  Leipzig,  Ib3b-4U,  3  Tols.  6vo ;  and  by  L. 
Bindort;  Paris,  16«A,  8ns  ftnsiagpnrtorDMol's  MUMI«m  Grm. 

IV.  MABfitiis  {Mapu^osy  of  Tyre,  a  Greek  geographer,  lived  in  the  mid- 
die  of  the  seeond  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  was  the  immediate 
predecessor  of  Ptolemy,  who  frequently  refers  to*him.  Marinus  was  un- 
doubtedly the  founder  of  mathematical  fOQgrapby  in  antiquity ;  and  we 
ieara  trotn  Ptolemy'a  own  statement  (i.,  6)  that  he  based  his  whole  work 
upon  that  of  Marinus.  The  chief  merit  of  Marinus  was  that  he  put  an 
end  to  the  uncertainty  that  had  hitherto  prevailed  respecting  the  positions 
of  places  by  assigning  to  each  its  latitude  and  longitude.  He  also  con- 
structed maps  for  his  works  on  much  improved  principles.  In  order  to 
obtain  as  much  accuracy  as  possible,  Marinus  was  indefatigable  in  study- 
inj;  the  works  of  his  predecessors,  the  diaries  kept  by  travellers,  and  ev- 
ery available  source.  He  made  many  alterations  in  the  second  edition 
of  his  work,  and  would  have  still  farther  improved  it  if  he  had  not  been 
carried  off  by  an  untimely  death. 

V.  FroLBiiJBirs.*  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  matheanrtieai  and 
astroaomioal  works  of  tiiia  writer.  It  now  remains  to  make  mention  of 
him  as  a  geographer.  Ptolemy's  great  geographical  wcvk,  entitled  Tm- 
Tpoftd^  tfkyn^*  ia  in  eight  books,  and  has  reached  us  entire.  This 
work  was  the  last  attempt  made  by  the  ancients  to  form  a  compiele  geo- 
graphical system  it  was  accepted  as  the  text-book  of  the  science,  and  it 
maintained  that  position  daring  the  Middle  Ages,  and  until  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  the  rapid  process  of  maritime  discovery  caused  it  to  be 
6upersr<led.  It  contains,  however,  very  little  information  respecting  the 
objects  of  interest  connected  with  the  difTerent  countries  and  places ;  for, 
with  the  exception  of  the  introductory  matter  in  the  first  book,  and  the 
latter  part  of  the  work,  it  is  a  mere  catalogue  of  the  names  of  places, 
with  their  longitudes  and  latitudes,  and  with  a  few  incidental  references 
to  objects  of  interest.  The  latitudes  of  PuAmty  are  tolerably  correet,  but 
hia  longitudes  are  very  wide  of  the  truth,  his  length  of  the  known  woildt 
ftom  east  to  west,  being  much  too  great.  It  is  wett  worthy,  howem,  of 
remark,  In  passing,  that  the  modem  world  owes  much  to  this  error;  inr 
it  tended  to  enoonrage  the  belief  in  the  practicability  of  a  western  paa- 
sage  to  the  Indiea,  whidi  ooeasioned  the  discovery  of  America  by  Co- 
lumbus. 

The  first  book  of  Ptolemy's  work  is  introductory.   The  next  six  and  a 

half  books  (ii.-vii.,  4)  are  occupied  with  the  description  of  the  known 
world,  beginning  with  the  West  of  Europe,  the  description  of  which  is 
contained  in  book  second.  Next  comes  the  East  of  Europe,  in  book  third ; 
then  Africa,  in  book  fourth  ;  then  Western  or  Lesser  Asia,  in  book  fifth; 
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then  the  Greater  Asia,  in  book  sixth ;  then  In^a,  the  Chenonesus  Aarett 

Serica,  the  Sinae,  and  Taprobane,  in  book  serenth,  chapters  one  to  four 
inclusive.  The  form  in  which  the  description  is  given  is  that  of  hsts  of 
places,  with  their  longitudes  and  latitudes,  arranged  under  the  heads,  first, 
of  the  three  continents,  and  then  of  the  several  countries  and  tribes. 
Prefixed  to  each  section  is  a  brief  general  description  of  the  boundaries 
and  divisions  of  the  part  about  to  be  described ;  and  reinarks  of  a  miscel- 
laneous character  are  interspersed  among  the  lists,  to  which,  however, 
they  bear  bat  a  amall  proportioo.  The  remaining  part  of  the  seventh 
«ttd  the  whole  of  tlie  eighth  book  ara  ocoi^d  with  a  d^teriptioo  of  a  set 
of  inapa  of  the  kiiowa  world.  These  maps  are  stiH  extant.^ 

Th6  €ditio  frmeep*  of  the  Ontk  text  Is  that  by  Enunutts,  Baale,  1533, 4to ;  reprintad 
■t  Faiia,  1546, 4to.  The  text  of  Braamna  was  reprinted,  bat  wtth  a  new  Latin  veraion, 

notes,  and  indices,  edited  by  Montanus,  and  with  the  maps  restored  by  Mereator,  Am- 
atenlam,  1605,  fol  i  and  a  still  more  valuable  edition  waa  bro<miu  out  by  Bertius,  print* 
ad  by  Elaevir,  with  tha  napa  eolnad,  and  with  tba  addition  of  tha  Peutingerian  Tablea, 
.  aad  other  important  OlvamtlTe  matter,  Leyden,  1619,  fi>l.,  reprinted  Antwerp,  IflSi,  fid. 
The  "work  also  forms  a  part  of  thr  edition  of  Ptolemy's  works,  by  the  Abbe  Halma,  but 
left  unfiniahed  at  his  death,  Paris,  161^28, 4to :  this  edition  contains  a  French  transia* 
tion  of  tba  work.  ▲  vataaMo  aritteal  edition,  by  Wilbers  and  GraaM;  Baaan,  1838,  seqq., 
is  now  in  course  of  publication,  to  be  completed  in  eight  paita,  of  which  aix  have  appear- 
ed. A  useful  little  edition  of  the  Greaktezt  ia  eoBtahwd  in  tliiaa  TdttOMO  Of  the  Tan^ 
nits  Claaaica,  Leipzig,  1843,  33mo. 


CHAPTER  U. 
tIZTH  Olt  ROMAK  VSRIOD-oenfimMd. 

MEDICAL  WRITERS. 

I.  Toward  the  close  of  the  preceding  period,  the  Empiric  school  had 
attained  its  highest  celebrity  by  the  labors  of  Serapwn  of  Alexaiidrea.  It 
had  also  been  carried  to  Rome  in  the  person  of  Archagathus,  who  was 
the  first  person  that  made  medicine  a  distinct  profession  in  that  city. 
The  individual,  however,  who  practiced  in  this  capital  with  the  moat 
brilliant  success,  was  A8clbpiadb8,  of  Bithynia,*  who  tsane  to  Rome  al 
the  beginning  of  the  first  ceutmy  B.C.,  and  lived  there  to  a  Tery  great 
age.  It  is  said  that  when  he  first  came  to  Rome  he  was  a  teacher  of 
rtietoiic,  and  that  it  was  in  censcqnenee  of  his  not  being  soccessfol  hi 
this  profiBssion  that  he  turned  bis  attention  to  the  study  of  medidno. 
Fkom  what  we  learn  of  his  history  aad  of  his  practice,  it  would  appear 
that  he  may  beftiriy  characterized  as  a  man  of  natural  talents,  acquaint- 
ed with  human  nature  (or,  rather,  human  weakness),  possessed  of  con- 
siderable shrewdness  and  address,  but  with  little  science  or  professional 
skill.  He  had  the  discretion  to  refrain  from  the  use  of  very  active  and 
powerful  remedies,  and  to  trust  principally  to  the  efficacy  of  diet,  exer- 
cise, bathing,  and  other  circumstances  of  this  nature.  A  part  of  the  great 
popularity  he  enjoyed  depended  upon  his  prescribing  the  liberal  use  of 
wine  to  his  patients,  and  upon  his  not  only  attending,  in  aM  eases,  with 
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great  assiduity  to  every  thing  which  contributed  to  their  comfort,  but  sdso 
upon  hi8  flattering  their  prejudices  and  indulging  their  inchnations.  In 
justice  to  him,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  he  seems  also  to  have 
jK)9sessed  a  considerable  share  of  acuteness  and  discernment,  which,  oa 
borne  uccasiuns,  he  employed  with  advantage.  It  is  probable  that  to  Ite 
we  are  indebted,  in  tbe  fiid  instMMe,  fte  tiie  MWngeaaiit  of  diaeMtt  l»to 
the  two  great  diMOi  otmmU  a»d  tkrmiie,  Nbthffi||  iimdna  of  bii  wiife- 
iiig»  but  a  few  fragmeBtSr  whieb  have  been  oolleeted  bgr  Gumieit,  Atti^ 
fMU  Biik^  FngmenU,  Weimar,  1794. 

II.  IHoMOBliiM  (AiMiMftti|f)k*  PtdmemB  or  PedmrnuM  (JMdKios  or  UM- 
■  9m)f  the  author  of  a  celebrated  treatise  on  Materia  Medics  that  bears 
his  name.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  he  was  a  native  of  Anazarba, 
in  Cilicia  Campestris,  and  that  he  was  a  physician  by  profession.  It  ap- 
pears pretty  evident  that  he  lived  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  and,  as  he  is  not  mentioned  by  Pliny,  it  has  been  supposed  that  he 
was  a  little  posterior  to  hiin.  He  has  left  behind  him  a  treatise  on  Ma- 
teria Medu  a  (n«pi  "TKris  'larpiK^s),  in  five  books,  a  work  of  great  labor ' 
and  research,  and  which,  for  many  ages,  was  received  as  a  standard  pro- 
diMlim.  The  greater  eoneelaeaa  ef  moAera  aoieBee,  and  the  saw  ^  • 
eoveriM  whidi  hare  been  made,  caaae  it  now  to  be  regarded  rather  aa  a 
work  of  eurioafty  than  of  abaolnte  utiUty ;  but  in  drawing  up  a  history  of 
the  state  and  progreaa  of  medicine,  it  aiRyrda  a  moat  vahiable  document 
for  our  infbimatioB.  Hia  treatise  oonsiBts  of  a  desertptioii  of  all  the  ar- 
ticles then  used  ia  medicine,  with  an  account  of  their  supposed  virtuet. 
The  descriptions  are  brief,  and  not  unfrequeatly  ao  little  characterized  aa 
not  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  to  what  they 
refer ;  while  the  practical  part  of  his  work  is,  in  a  grezt  measure,  em- 
pirical, although  his  general  principles  (so  far  as  they  can  be  detected) 
appear  to  be  those  of  the  Dogmatic  sect.  The  great  importance  which 
was  for  a  long  time  attached  to  the  works  of  Dioscorides,  has  rendered 
them  the  subject  of  almost  innumerable  commentaries  and  criticisms, 
and  even  some  of  the  most  learned  of  our  modern  naturalists  have  not 
bought  it  an  aaworthy  task  to  attempt  the  BhiMvatkm  of  hia  MakBia 
.Mediea.  Upon  the  whole,  we  moat  attribute  to  him  the  metit  of  gnat 
indoatiy  and  patieat  reaeareh;  and  it  aeeraa  bat  jaat  to  aaeribe  a  Unfa 
YortioQ  of  the  enera  and  inaecaneiea  into  whkh  he  haa  ftUea,  mova  to 
the  impeiibet  atate  of  the  ecienoe  when  he  wrote,  than  to  ai^  defect  hi 
.lha  character  and  talents  of  the  writer.  With  respect  to  the  andeot 
writers  on  Materia  Medica  who  succeeded  Dioscorides,  they  were  gen- 
erally content  to  quote  his  authority,  without  presuming  to  correct  his 
errors  or  supply  his  deficiencies.  That  part  of  his  work  which  relates  to 
.the  plants  growing  in  Greece  has  been  very  much  illustrated  in  the 
splendid  Flora  Grata  of  Sibthorp,  &c.,  10  vols.  fol.  Besides  the  treatise 
on  Materia  Medica,  a  few  other  works  are  generally  attributed  to  Dioscor- 
ides, some  of  which,  however,  are  spurious.' 

'.  Tte  irit  OfSA  •ditiaii  of  Dioscoridea  waa  published  by  Aldus  Manutiss,  Venice,  14M, 
and  ts  ssitfto     very  •oaros..  gWbsgs  t>s  mm  vshMM»  S^fta.ts  thsfaf  fa{»» 
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eenvM  (Greek  and  Uvtin),  Frankfort,  fol-,  -with  a  C9pWii«  apd  Inmtd  conNQoiUai^. 
The  last  edition  is  that  by  Sprengel  (Greek  and  Latin),  2  vola.  8vo,  Leipzi|^  1829-30, 
With  a  usefVU  commentary,  forming  the  twenty-fiah  and  twenty-aixth  volumes  of  KiiUa'a 
MttMilla  «f  tfet  CfMk  iMttMl  wrtiem. 

III.  Themisox  (©*fi/<rcwv),'  tlie  founder  of  the  ancient  medical  sect  of  the 
Methodici,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  his  time,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Laodicea,  in  Syria.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Asclepiadea  of  Bithynia, 
already  meaiioBed,  aad  must  have  lived,  therefore,  in  the  first  century 
B.O.  MOW  to  have  been  a  great  traTeller.  He  dillbied  ftom  liia 
naster  on  seTeral  poiiita  in  his  old  age,  and  became,  as  alieady  remaiked, 
the  founder  of  a  new  sect  caUed  tbe  '^MetlKxUci,*'  vbieb  long  eseioieed 
an  extensiTe  inlhience  on  medical  science.  He  wteto  sewal  medieil 
works,  q£  which  the  titles  and  a  f<9w  firagiMta  remain,  pvesenred  pfin- 
cipally  by  C«Uus  Aiirelianus,  in  a  Latin  form.  He  is,  perhaps,  the  firsi 
physician  who  made  uar^  of  leeches,  and  he  is  also  said  tfi  )Mve  been  tunM 
self  attacked  with  hydrophobia,  and  to  have  recovered 

IV.  Thkssalus  (9€(r<rcik6s),*  a  native  of  Tralles,  m  Lydia,  remarkable 
for  his  arrogance  and  effrontery.  He  lived  at  Rome  in  the  r«ij?n  of  the 
Emperor  Nero,  A.D.  54-68,  to  whom  he  addressed  one  of  his  works.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  weaver,  and  had  followed  the  same  emplo}Tnpnt  himself 
during  his  youth.  This,  however,  he  soon  gave  up,  and,  though  he  had. 
bad  a  Tery  imperfect  general  edncalioiw  he  enabraoed  the  medical  psofte^ 
sion,  by  whieh  he  acquired,  ftt  t  tine,  a  great  lepntatien,  and  amassed 
a  large  Ibrtone.  He  adopted  the  pnnciplea  ef  the  Methediei>  bnt  medMfl 
(Ukd  deTdoped  them  so  mooh,  that  be  attribnted  Is  himself  Hw  invenHsa 
of  them,  sad,  indeed,  is  always  eonaidered  ene  of  the  Amndevs  «f  itm 
sect.  He  considered  himself  superior  to  all  bis  predssessora,  awd  assert* 
ed  tbst  none  of  them  had  contributed  any  thing  to  the  advancement  of 
medical  scienoe,  while  he  boasted  that  he  himself  could  teach  the  art  of 
healing  in  six  months.  He  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Galen,  but  aiwagn 
in  terms  of  contempt  and  ridioale.    None  of  his  works  are  extant. 

V.  SoRANus  {2wpaif65),  a  native  of  Ephesus,  practiced  his  profession 
first  at  Alexandres  and  afterward  at  Home,  in  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and" 
Hadrian,  A.D.  98-138.  He  belonged  to  the  seet  of  the  Methodici,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  eminent  physiciiMis  of  tbst  school.  ThefS  sie  sevend 
medioal  works  extant  nadex  tho  name  of  taagnsb  bm  whether  they  wem 
wnttenlqrthengtiTeof£;phesnsesanQlbedetenMioed.  Oneofliifleek 

rwwt^m  ««98r,  was  first  published  m  Oiseli  in  1«|B,  Kd«g4»i«, 
Svo.  It  was  partly  prepaied  finr  tiie  press  by  Dieti,  and  was  finished, 
after  his  death,  by  J.  F.  Lobeck.  It  is  a  valuable  and  interesting  work, 
consisting  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  chapters,  with  a  few  lines  of 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty-third,  and  the  titles  of  thirty-eight  more.' 

VI.  Aret^us  ('ApeToTof),  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  tho  ancient 
Greek  physicians,  of  whose  life,  however,  no  particulars  are  known. 
There  is  some  uncertainty  respecting  both  his  age  and  country,  but  it 
seems  probable  that  he  practiced  in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  in  the 
rfiign  of  Nero  or  Vespasian ;  and  hs  is  generally  styled  "  the  CappadOf 
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dBn**  {KBcwwdBo^).  He  wrote  in  Ionic  Greek  a  general  treatise  on  dis- 
eases, which  is  still  extant,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  valiiable 
reliques  of  antiquity,  displaying  great  accuracy  in  the  detail  of  symptOBM, 
and  in  seizing  the  diagnostic  character  of  diseases.' 

The  first  Creek  edition  of  Aretaeus  is  that  of  Goupylus,  Paris,  1554,  8to.  In  1T23,  a 
magnificent  edition  in  folio  was  published  at  the  Clarendon  press  at  Oxford,  edited  by 
Wifan,  containing  an  improved  text,  a  new  Lstin  vereion,  learned  diasertations  and 
Mien,  aad  a  ooHow  tades  kf  itein^  Ial731,ttoeateMadBeeianav»knMght«at 
a  new  edition,  of  which  the  text  and  Latin  version  had  been  printed  before  the  appear- 
ance of  Wigan's,  and  are  of  less  value  than  his :  this  edition,  however,  contains  a  copi- 
ooa  and  useful  collection  of  annotations  by  Petit  and  TrUler.  The  but  and  moat  ueeftd 
sdHiM  in  that  «r  KSlia,  Lelpilc^  IflM,  8to,  DMUiBf  Hw  (wwity-ftailli  volnM  «r.lhe  eol- 
Iwiiis  of  CtoMli  ■sdtonl  mitew. 

VII.  GALiNvs,  CLAunvs  (Bui^SMf  Tkkiiif^f),*  commonly  eaDed  Gaimk, 
ft  Teiy  celebrated  physician,  whose  works  have  had  a  longer  and  more 
extensiTe  infloence  on  the  different  branches  of  medical  science  than 

those  of  any  other  either  in  ancient  or  modem  times.  He  was  born  at 
Pergamurn  in  A.D.  130.  His  father  Nicon,  who  was  an  architect  and 
geometrician,  carefully  superintended  his  education.  In  his  seventeenth 
year  (A.D  146),  hi.s  father,  who  had  hitherto  destined  him  to  be  a  philos- 
opher, altered  his  intentions,  and,  in  consequence  of  a  dream,  chose  for 
him  the  profession  of  medicine.  He  at  Hrst  studied  medicine  in  his  na- 
tive city.  In  his  twentieth  year  (A.D.  148)  he  lost  his  father,  and  about 
the  same  time  he  went  to  Smyrna  fin*  the  purpoee  of  studying  under 
Pidops  the  phjTsieian,  and  Albinus  the  Platonic  phflosopher.  He  after- 
ward studied  at  Corinth  and  Alezandrea.  He  returned  to  Peigamum  in 
his  twenty-ninth  year,  A.D.  168»  and  was  immediate^  iq^pointed  physi- 
cian to  the  sdiool  of  gladiators,  an  ofBce  which  he  filled  with  great  repop 
tation  and  success.  In  A.D.  164|  he  quitted  his  native  country  on  account 
of  some  popular  commotions,  and  went  to  Rome  for  the  first  time.  Here 
he  stayed  about  four  years,  and  gained  great  reputation  from  his  skill  in 
anatomy  and  medicine.  He  returned  to  Pergamum  in  A.D.  168,  but  had 
scarcely  settled  there  when  he  received  a  summons  from  the  emperors 
M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus  to  attend  them  at  Aquiloia,  in  Venetia.  From 
Aquileia,  Galen  followed  M.  Aurelius  to  Rome  in  A.D.  170.  When  the 
emperor  agam  set  out  to  oondnet  tiie  war  on  the  Danube,  Galen  with  dif- 
lieidty  obtained  permission  to  be  left  behind  at  Rome,  alleging  that  sudi 
was  the  wiD  of  uEsonla^s.  Beforo  leaTing  the  eity,  the  emperor  com- 
mitted to  the  medical  care  of  Men  his  son  Gommodns,  who  was  then 
nine  years  of  age.  Galen  stayed  at  Rome  some  years,  during  which  time 
he  employed  himself  in  lecturing,  writing,  and  practicing  with  great  suc- 
cess He  subsequently  returned  to  Pergamum,  hut  whether  he  again 
visited  Rome  is  uncertain.  He  is  said  to  have  died  in  the  year  200,  at 
the  age  of  seventy,  in  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus ;  but  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  he  lived  some  years  longer.' 

Galen's  personal  character,  as  it  appears  in  liis  works,  places  him 
among  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  heathen  world.  Perhaps  his  chief 
ftnlts  were  too  high  an  opinion  of  his  own  merits,  and  too  much  bitter- 
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ness  and  contempt  for  some  of  his  adTenaries,  for  each  of  which  fafliogs 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  afforded  great,  if  not  sufficient  excuse. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  most  learned  and  accomplished  men  of  his  age, 
as  is  proved  not  only  by  his  extant  writings,  but  also  by  the  long  list  of 
his  works  on  various  branches  of  philosophy,  which  are  now  lost.  All 
this  may  make  us  the  more  regret  that  he  was  so  little  brought  into  con- 
tael  with  ChhstiaDity,  of  which  he  appears  to  have  known  nothing  more 
ten  night  be  leaned  ft<om  the  popider  eoiivenatioii  of  the  day  during  a 
time  of  peieeeolioii:  yet  in  one  of  hie  loot  woihe,  of  which  a  fiicmeiit  ie 
quoted  by  liie  AiaUan  hiofiaphen,  he  qieake  of  the  Chriatiaiie  in  higher 
tema,  and  praiaea  their  tempeiaaoe  and  ehaetity»  their  hlameleae  fivea^ 
and  loTO  of  Tiitne,  in  whieh  they  eqnalled  or  aoipaeaed  the  philOBO|iheia 
of  the  age.* 

The  works  that  are  still  extant  under  the  name  of  Galen  eonaiat  of 

eighty-three  treatises  acknowledged  to  be  genuine ;  nineteen  whose  gen- 
uineness lias,  with  more  or  less  reason,  been  doubted ;  forty-five  un- 
doubtedly spurious ;  nineteen  fragments ;  and  fifteen  commentaries  on 
different  works  of  Hippocrates ;  and,  besides  these,  more  than  fifty  short 
pieces  and  fragments  (many  or  most  of  which  are  probably  spurious)  are 
enumerated  as  still  lying  unpublished  in  different  European  libraries. 
Almost  aU  tlieee  treat  of  some  branch  of  medical  science,  and  many  of 
them  were  eompoeed  at  the  reqoeet  of  liia  fUend^  and  without  any  view 
to  publieatian.  Beeidea  theee,  howeTer»  Galen  wrote  a  great  number  of 
worka,  of  which  nothing  bnt  the  titlea  hare  been  preeenred;  so  that,  al- 
together, the  number  of  hia  distinct  treatises  can  not  haTe  been  less  than 
five  hundred.  Some  of  these  are  very  short,  and  he  frequently  repeats 
whole  passages,  with  hardly  any  variation,  in  different  worka;  hut  still, 
when  the  number  of  his  writings  is  considered,  their  intrinsic  excellence, 
and  the  variety  of  subjects  of  which  he  treated  (extending  not  only  to 
every  branch  of  medical  science,  but  also  to  ethics,  logic,  grammar,  and 
other  departments  of  philosophy),*  he  has  always  been  justly  ranked 
among  the  greatest  authors  that  have  ever  lived.  His  style  is  elegant, 
but  diffuse  and  prolix,  and  he  abounds  in  allusions  to  and  quotations  from 
the  ancient  Greek  poets,  philosophers,  and  historians. 

At  the  time  when  Galen  began  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, the  profession  was  divided  into  aeveral  aeotai  which  were  constant- 
ly disputing  with  each  other.  The  Dogmatici  and  Empiriei  had  for  eer* 
oral  centuiiee  been  opposed  to  eaidi  other.  In  the  first  century  B.C.  had 
arisen  the  sect  of  the  Methodic) ;  and  shortty  before  Galen's  own  time 
had  been  founded  those  of  the  Eclectici,  Pneumatici,  and  EpisyntheticL 
Galen  attached  himself  exclusively  to  none  of  these  sects,  but  chose  from 
the  tenets  of  each  what  he  believed  to  be  good  and  true,  and  called  those 
persons  slaves  who  designated  themselves  as  followers  of  Hippocrates, 
Praxagoras,  or  any  other  man.  In  his  general  principles,  howt!ver,  he 
may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Dogmatic  sect,  for  his  method  was 
to  reduce  all  his  knowledge,  as  acquired  by  the  observation  of  facts,  to 
general  theoretical  principles.   These  principles  he  indeed  professed  to 

>  OnmkiU,Lc» 
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Mioe  ihMi  «xpetf!enee  awl  observation ;  and  we  hate  i^nndattt  proofti- 
of  hii  diligence  in  collecting  experience,  and  his  accnracy  in  making  ob- 
aervfttkms ;  bat  stil!,  in  a  certain  sense  at  least,  h^e  regards  individual 
facts  and  the  detail  of  experience  as  of  little  value,  unconnected  with  the 
prinriplps  which  he  laid  down  as  the  basis  of  all  medical  reasoning.  In 
this  fundamental  point,  therefore,  the  method  pursued  by  Galen  appears 
to  have  been  directly  the  reverse  of  that  Which  is  now  ijonaidered  the 
eufiwi  neuRNi  er  aeniiiiiio  snTescigMKNi  $  am  jet  woffn  w  vn  wone  « 
Mttittl  vMlin,  «uit  ia  mm  WuHmum  to  Miteea  the  tflfcflAto  obj«et  4li 
tieir,  aRhoQili  tj  «ii  ifiAiveel  ptSiL^ 

oMe  Ins  ffftift  Mt  boKiie  tk^  iMiMM  fMAMriMi  i  li%li^f  'MkadlM 
df  ptttfAMlliMi  iImai  OfliMi  nfl  ftfw,  W  tshy^  tef^  niorti  MBiJf  Bf^tonAYi&A 
it  in  their  own  person.  He  evidently  appears  from  his  worics  l#  lMMr# 
b^n  a  most  etftcotnfrfislyed  efinA  learned  vran,  and  one  of  his  short  essays 
is  ^<Titten  to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  a  physician  being  acquaintpd  with 
other  branches  of  knowledge  besides  merely  medicine.  Of  his  numerous 
philosophical  writings  the  g^reater  part  are  lost ;  but  his  celebrity  in  logic 
and  metaphysics  appears  to  have  been  great  among  the  ancients,  as  he 
is  mentioned  in  company  with  Plato  and  Aristotle  by  his  contemporary 
AleaMAder  AphrodiBienais.  He  was  most  attached  to  the  Peripatetic 
s^ool,  to  wliich  he  often  McoMiM^ted  the  maxims  of  the  OKI  Ao^lemy  .* 

^Mas  aMoWlB  oir  Ihs^MNtiM  'Sf  ^UlMf%  WMks,  fn  conjonttlni  Willi  *CMM  tff  Hippt^ 
ctaWt  hf  ClllHlMr,ii«i  alwty  IWMi^ltwi  on  page  saT'dftlris  yphntae.  Tbe  tettst  and 

most  roTmnodioDB  edition  ofGalm  is  that  by  Kiihn,  Xfeipsig,  1821-1633,  20  vols.  8vo.  Ita 
real  critical  merita,  however,  are  rery  small.  For  tlie  correction  of  tlie  Greek  text  Utile 
4f  notUof  baa  bew  dons  by  Kiihn,  except  in  ttie  esM  oTs  flnr  partleobirtiMitiMS,  alid 
til  Chftrtier^i  ittoMS,-ssd  virtotn  readings,  are  omitted.  KShn  has  likewiM  left  Mt  mmaj 
of  las  «p«riOM  wwrks  contained  in  Chartier's  edition,  ne  also  the  frag^ments,  and  thowe 
bMks  which  ava  ejttant  only  In  Latin ;  bat,  on  the  oilier  hand,  he  has  published  for  the 
flnt  time  tlw  Oieek  teat  of  the  treatise  2te  JMiieaiianMi  Dmectiom,  the  5ynopm  Xiftro- 
rum  de  Ptdnbut^  and  the  commrntary  on  Hippocrates  De  Humoribus.  tTpon  the  whole, 
the  -wrfffnei  of  Oaten  are  still  in  a  ypry  corrupt  and  unsatiaftictory  stats,  sad  it  ia  aui- 
vevsally  aclcnowledged  that  a.  new  and  critical  edition  ia  mocti  wanted. 

VIII.  T^'o  treatises  have  come  down  to  as,  which  have  been  ascribed 
to  Alexetnder  AphroihnenixSj  of  Aphrodisias,  in  Caria,  and  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  commeMSters  ot  Aritftetle.  The  first  is  MltMed  'lofrputk 
'iiaf6p^0»rk  •MA  <99Mk  npofix-fifumi,  or  $MBSfi^  Jf«Ub»  H  iVsUniMls 
Hub  IfeeMtt  is  Ifeyit  ilipvrir,  Mr  £11  AMm.  TImm  m  rwf 
sUNMiip  reMMMM*  how^inrtfctr  liKltefrittg  both  td  he  Ihe  ipvMaoilm  «r'Mm 
Mer  Wflt«r.  9f  Mm  Ihay  tm  tsorfbed  to  jamuOtr  ^mmmm^  im4m> 
ftMirtfM  in  Hie  sixth  detitnrf  •after  Christ. 

ifbeWetlt  mtt  t>irthe  first  of  these  treatises  is  tn  bo  fbund  in  the  Aldine  edition  or 
JMltOtle's  ^orkB,  Venice,  1495,  fol.,  and  in  that  by  Sylbuririua,  Frsnkfort,  1665,  8to.  It 
ia  also  inserted  in  the  first  Yolume  of  Meier's  Pkysia  et  Medici  Crmd  Minores,  Berlin, 
IMl,  8to.  Tlie  Greek  text  aftlie  eecond  treetiee  flrat  appeeiad  in  the  Cambridfe  JAwe* 
um  Criticum,  vol.  it.,  p.  359.  seqtj.,  transcribed  by  Demetrius  Schina.s,  from  a  manuscript 
at  Florence.  It  was  pul)Ii»hed.  topether  with  Valla'a  translation,  by  Passow,  Breslau, 
I82S,  4lo,  and  also  in  Passow's  Opuscula  AtMukirucu^  Le^aig,  1835,  8to.  The  Greek  text 
■ieaa  ia  eaftisised  ia  iha  ifet  ^itsisa  eg  IdeWe  wertc,  ailssHy  ■eiitiminii. 

^J^£;_Olij|Se^el^^ 
»  Ore«iWf,te. 
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the  work  which  he  has  led  behind  him  is  only  remotely  connected  with 
medical  science.  This  is  Artemidorus,'  surnamed,  for  distinction'  sake, 
DoMtanus,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  mother  having  been  born  at  Dal* 
dia  or  Daldis,  a  small  town  of  Lydia.  He  lived  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of 
Antoninus  Pius  and  M.  Aurelius,  as  we  may  infer  from  several  passages 
of  his  work,'  though  some  writers  have  placed  him  in  the  reign  of  Con- 
atantitte.  AiteniiikKrua  is  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  interpretation  of 
dceaiDB,  euiitM  'OyfipoicpiTiKdy  in  five  books,  which  is  stall  extant.  He 
oc^leeted  the  materials  for  this  woik  by  veiy  extensive  reading  (he  as- 
seitB  that  he  had  read  ail  the  booin  on  the  sulueot),  on  his  tianreto  Ihro^ 
Asia,  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  Gteoian  islands.^  He  himself  intiniales  that 
he  had  written  several  works,  and,  from  Suidae  and  Bodoeia,  we  may  ii^ 
fer  that  one  was  called  ottty^^K&wtKi^  and  the  other  x^F^t^ixd.  Along 
with  his  oocupations  on  these  subjects,  he  also  practiced  as  a  physician. 
In  his  work  on  dreams,  his  object  is  to  prove  that  in  dreams  the  future  is 
revealed  to  man,  and  to  clear  the  science  of  interpreting  them  from  the 
abuses  with  which  the  fashion  of  the  time  had  surrounded  it.  He  does 
not  attempt,  however,  to  establish  his  opinion  by  philosophical  reasoning, 
but  by  appealing  to  facts  partly  recorded  in  history,  partly  derived  from 
.  oral  tradition  of  the  people,  and  partly  from  his  own  exp^enoe.  On  the 
last  pohit  he  places  great  reliance,  especially  as  he  believed  that  he.was 
called  to  the  task  by  ApoUo.  This  makes  him  conceited,  and  raises  him 
nbove  in  fbar  of  censure.  The  style  of  the  woik  is  simple,  correct,  and 
elegant,  and  (his,  together  with  the  eiroitmslance  that  Artemidonu  has 
often  occasion  to  ^nde  to  or  explain  ancient  manners  and  osages,  giTce 
to  it  a  pecaliar  value.  The  work  has  also  great  interest,  because  it  shows 
us  in  what  manner  the  ancients  symbolized  and  interpreted  certain  events 
of  ordinary  life,  which,  when  well  understood,  throws  light  on  various 
points  of  ancient  mythology. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Oneirocritiea  Is  that  of  Aldus,  Venice,  1518,  8to  ;  the  next  ii 
that  of  Rigaltitts,  Paris,  1603, 4to,  containing  a  raluable  commeatary,  which  goes  down, 
howerw,  only  to  lbs  oixty-oighth  ckapcer  of  tfeo.Meoad  took.  Tho  loot  odilioii  to  that 
^r  ReiO;  Leipeig,  1803, 2  vols.  Sro.  It  contaiasthoaotes  ofRigaltius,  and  some  by  Reiske 
and  the  editor.  In  1821,  Beaedict  ^ubU^lMd  bto  "iVofa  ehtifcm  ad  Arttmiden  Oiutn^ 
eritiM,"  Schneeberg,  8vo. 
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CHAPTER  LII. 

SEVENTH  OR  BYZANTINE  PERIOD. 
IHTBODVCTOET  BBMARKB.* 

L  Tmm  translation  of  tha  Mai  of  empire  from  Rome  to  Con8tantiiioi<ie 
was  the  beginning  of  a  new  order  of  things.  Christianity,  viewed  at  first 
with  indifference  by  a  people  who  professed  the  greatest  toleration,  but 
who  confounded  it  with  the  Jewish  worship,  the  object  of  their  contempt ; 
persecuted  and  tolerated  in  turn  by  successive  emperors ;  and  finally 
raised  to  the  throne  in  the  person  of  Oonstantinc,  liad  now  become  llie 
dominant  religion  of  the  state.  Its  inlluence  on  all  the  branches  of  liter- 
ature and  science  gave  a  new  form  to  most  of  them,  while  it  produced 
others  entirely  new,  particularly  those  connected  with  theological  specii- 
laEtion,  into  winch  the  natme  of  our  subject,  however,  does  not  pennit  as 
to  enter.  ^ 

II.  Apart  fiom  the  zealous  labovs  of  the  Christian  writers  in  their  new 
field  of  inquiry,  literatuie  was  now  raiiidly  on  the  decline,  although  sev* 
end  of  the  cities  in  which  it  had  hitherto  flourished  still  retained,  for  a 
time,  a  portion  of  their  former  celebrity.   Athens,  for  instance,  still  pos* 

sessed  philosophers,  who  explained  in  their  public  lectures  the  writings 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  until  the  edict  of  Justinian  closed  their  schools,  and 
drove  them  into  the  East.  This  same  city  had  also  its  schools  of  gram- 
marians and  rhetoricians.  Constantmople  had  similar  establishments 
for  the  culture  of  the  liberal  arts,  and  also  for  jurisprudence  ;  Alexandrea 
had  again  become  the  abode  of  the  sciences ;  and  Berytus  flourished  with 
its  school  of  law ;  hut  the  trae  spirit  of  literature  had  departed,  and  the 
All  of  the  Eastern  empire  huried  the  whole  fabric  in  ita  rains.* 

in.  At  what  time  the  ancient  Greek  may  be  said  to  have  ceased  as  a 
living  language,  and  the  modem  or  Romaic  tongue  to  have  taken  its 
place,  is  difficult  to  determine.  It  may  be  dated,  perhaps,  from  the  sev- 
enth and  eighth  centnries  of  ottreta,  as  far  as  Greece  itself  was  ooncem- 
ed,  when  the  country  was  permanently  occupied  by  Sclavonic  settlers. 
The  extent  of  the  transformation  which  ensued  is*  most  clearly  proved 
by  the  number  of  new  names  which  succeeded  to  those  of  the  ancient 
geography.  But  it  is  also  described  by  historians  in  terms  which  have 
suggested  to  many  the  belief  that  the  native  population  was  utterly  swept 
away,  and  that  the  modern  Greeks  are  the  descendants  of  barbarous 
tribes,  which  subsequently  became  subject  to  the  empire,  and  received 
the  language  and  reli^n  which  they  have  aince  retained  from  Byiantine 
missionaries  and  Anatolian  colonists.  The  expression  of  Constantino 
Peiphyragenitus'  is  worthy  of  notice,  when  he  says  Mkafi^  wutm  i  x4- 


»  SOM,  mti,  UL  G^.,  voU      p.  I,  stn-  *  M. 

*  At  TVm.,  U.,  e.  CanvMW  TMpImU,  mm.  Or.,  toI.  tIU.,  p.  471,  asls. 
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pttt  tui  yiyom  ^rffg^yoI,  The  whole  country  was  SUmmtbud,  and  became 
barbaiiBa.'' 

IV.  In  eona&deriiiK  ^  literatve  of  the  present  period,  we  shaH  oonfioe 
ouraelyes  to  very  narrow  limits,  the  more  especially  as  the  Christiaii 
writers  (considered  as  sach)  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  our  work. 
We  shall  content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  an  enumeration  of  the  differ- 
ent writers  of  this  period,  and  a  brief  sketch  merely  of  the  most  import- 
ant among  them. 


CHAPTER  Un. 

SEVENTH  OR  BYZANTINE  PSIUOI>-«onlmtMd 
POET&T. 
L  BPieBAM.^ 

I-  The  epignunmatie  poets  of  this  period  were  qnite  nmnmos,  though 
few  of  them  possessed  any  great  degree  of  merit.  The  principal  unes 
among  them  were  the  Emperor  Julun,  Apolunasivs  of  Laodicea,  Pal- 
LADAS  of  Chalcis,  Paulus  Silbntiarius,  and  Aoathias  of  Myrina,  in  .ii^olis. 

II.  Of  the  Emperor  Jplian  we  have  three  epigrams  remaining,  one  of 
them  directed  against  beer  (<ts  ohoy  iurh  KpiQijs),  as  wishing  to  usurp  the 
place  of  wine.  Apoi.linarii  s,  probably  the  friend  and  correspondent  of 
Libanius,  has  left  us  two  biting  epigrams,  one  of  them  on  a  bad  gramma- 
rian and  rhetorician.  Palladas  is  the  author  of  a  large  number  of  epi- 
grams in  the  Anthology,  which  some  scholars  consider  the  best  in  the 
eollection,  while  others  regard  them  as  almost  wovthless  $  bat  the  real 
eharseteristie  of  which  is  an  elegant  mediocrity.  Paulus  Silbntiabius, 
so  called  because  he  was  the  chief  df  the  Siientuarii,  or  secretaries  of  the 
Emperor  Jastiniaa,  and  to  whom  we  shall  presently  sgam  refer,  wrote 
eighty-three  epigrama,  given  in  the  Anthology,  and  among  which  is  im:- 
properly  numbered  a  poem  On  the  Pythian  BathM  («tt  rk  Ir  llvBloa  ^^), 
Of  Aoathias,  mention  has  already  been  made  in  our  account  of  the  An- 
thologies. 

II.   OTHER   DBPABTMBNTS  OP  POBTKT. 

III.  The  other  poets  of  this  period  were  Naumalhius,  Maximus,  Doro- 
THEU8,  Hbliodorus,  Nonnus,  Proclus,  Mus.eus,  Coluthus,  Tryphiodorus, 
and  Paulus  Silkmtiarius.  We  shall  enlarge  on  the  most  important  of 
these. 

IV.  NoNNus  (N^ryos),'  a  native  of  Panopolis,  in  Egypt,  seems  to  have 
lived  ehertiy  before  the  tifloe  of  Agathias,  who  mentions  htan  among  the 
recent  (Wot)  poets.  He  most  be  assigned,  therefore,  to  the  sixth  century 
of  the  Christian  era.  Respecting  the  events  of  his  life,  nothing  is  known 
except  that  he  waa  a  Christisn.  He  was  the  author  of  an  enormous 
poem,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  under  the  title  of  Aioyixruuci  or  Bugvop' 
ufdj  and  consists  of  forty-eight  books.  As  the  subject  of  the  poem  is  > 
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writere  have  imagined  that  it  was  composed  1^  him  previous  tO'Ms  ooii- 
venkM  to  Chtiatimiit^.  There  «p|»avi»  howevms  to  he  «o  gocfll  groimd 
fort  Ids  opinion.  The  pocttn  itself  shows  that  Noniifets  had  ao  idea  what- 
ever of  what  af)Oetic&l  (^position  should  be,«Rd  4t  is  lAere  iUie  a  chaos 
than  aHieraiy  prodaetfion,  the  incidents  being  patched  together  with  little 
or  no  Coherence.  The  style  is  bombastic  and  inflated  in  the  highest  de- 
gree ;  but  the  author  shows  considerable  learning  and  ftuency  of  narra- 
tion. A  second  work  of  Nonnus,  which  has  all  the  defects  of  the  first, 
is  a  paraphrase  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  in  hexameter  verse.  There  is 
also  a  collection  and  exposition  of  various  sioi  it  s  and  fables  ascribed  to 
ISonnus,  but  Bentiey  has  shown  that  this  collection  is  the  production  of  a 
far  more  ignorant  person. 

The  flrat  edition  of  the  Dionynaca  ia-tlMt  of  F«l«kenburg,  Antwerp,  1 569, 4to.  In  1609, 
SB  oeuvo  edition,  with  s  Latin  tnuMltUoB,  sppMisd  «t  Hsasiu  A  reprint  of  it,  with  a 

dissertation  by  D.  Hcinsius,  and  emendations  by  Joseph  Scaliger.  was  published  at  Lcy- 
den  in  1610,  8vo.  The  latest  and  best  edition,  however,  is  that  of  Graefc,  with  a  critical 
commentary,  Leipzig,  1619-26,  3  vols.  8vo.  Of  the  Paraphrase  of  St.  John,  the  best  mU* 
tioss  sre  tbtt  oTD.'Heinsitts,  Loydea,  Wit  8vi»,  sad  Pismtw,  Xieipilf  i  1684,  Ovo. 

y.  MusiBVS  (Mtfvnubf),  Hot  to  he  confounded  witii  the  eariier  bavd  of 
the  same  name,  was  a  poet  and  grammarian,  who,  according  to  the  most 
correct  opinion,  did  not  lite  Earlier  than  the  Aflh  century  of  our  era.  He 
is  the  author  of  the  poem  on  the  loves  of  Hero  and  Leander.  The  gen- 
eral style  of  this  production  is  quite  different  from  the  simplicity  of  the 
older  poets,  and  several  individual  expressions  betray  the  lateness  of  its 
origin. 

Numerous  editions  of  this  poem  have  been  published.  The  best  are  those  of  Teucher, 
Leipzig,  1789,  Halle,  1601 ;  of  Passow,  Leipzig,  1810,  8vo ;  of  Schaefbr,  Leipzig,  1829, 
•va;  tad  oTMn,  ntoUfwiili  BariMf-AptUoaMs-Bhoitan,  T^y^MMM^  to  ]Md0l% 
SlllliMMalll«M,Ms,ieiO.  « 

Tl.  Coi:M08  ijUKM»9sy  wa&  a  native  of  Lycopolia,  in  Upper  Egypt, 
and  nourished  under  the  fimperdk-  Anaataaius,  at  the  heginnhig  of  the 
sixth  centttiy  of  tMir  era.  He  wrote  laudatory  poema  (i^ymi^  8k*  Mr), 
hh  hMie  poem,  hi  vtx  hookst  entitled  XaxiiSMwni,  and  mother  entitled 

mpaiKd.  These  aie  all  lost ;  but  his  poem  on  "  the  Rape  of  Helen'' 
('EKtnis  ipwttrrfi)  was  discovered,  with  Quintus  Smymaeus,  by  Cardinal 
Bessarion,  in  Calabria.  It  consists  of  three  hundred  and  ninety-two  hex- 
ameter lines,  and  is  an  unsuccessful  imitation  of  Homer. 

The  best  editions  of  Coluthus  are  those  of  Bckker,  Berlin,  1816,  8vo;  of  Schaefcr,  Leip- 
zig, 1825, 8vo ;  and  of  Lehrs,  along  with  Heaiod,  ApoUoaias  Rhodius,  Trypiuodoroa,  Ac, 
In  DldoCa  MNfpttMi  Ormea,  Pnria,  1840. 

Vn.  TRYpmoDoRus  (Tpv^t^arpos)y^  a  poet  and  grammarian,  was  a  na- 
tive-of  Egypt,  but  nothing  is  known  of  his  persoiial  ttlMry.  He  is  aap- 
posed  to  hate  ttted  in  the  ^lifth  ttMvtty  ^  the  GMatiaQ  en.  The  only 
one  of  aereral  poena  of  hia  that  has  oMiie  down  to  ua  ia  that  entitled 
*lx(oo  lAMf  ,  eonaiatitog  of  six  hundred  and  ninety-one  linea.  Tram  the 
small  dimenshms  of  it,  it  is  necessairily  little  more  than  a-alcetrh.  It  is 
not,  like  the  poem  of  Qnintna  Smynutm,  a  oontfauation  of  the  Hiad ;  it  ia 
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Jiief  indicataon  of  the  majb^ect,  there  folio wb  a  meagre  reoapitulation  of 
MVe  of  the  chief  eyenta  aiooe  the  4eMh  4tf  Hector,  given  in  the  clumsiest 
and  most  con  fused  man  ner.  The  proper  subject  of  the  poem  begiaa  wtth 
the  account  of  ihe  buildiqg  of  the  wooden  horse. 

The  b«it  editions  are  that  of  Nortbmore,  Cambridge,  1791,  and  London,  1804,  8voi 
of  Sctuvefcr,  Leipzig,  lb06,  foi.  maj.,  a  splendid  edition,  of  wliieli  onl^  foxty  copie*  wwa 
printed;  snd  that  oTWeraieke,  Leipzig,  1819,  Sto. 

VIII.  Paulus  SiL cm ti arils,  aireaUy  mentioned  as  an  epigrammatic 
poet,  wrote  likewise  various  other  poems,  of  which  the  following  are  ex- 
tant: 1.  *%c^f«nf  wS  imoSf  r^s  kylas  2o^taSf  Description  of  the  "Ckurek 

8t.  fSophia,  oonaisting  of  one  thousand  and  twenty-jiine  vexaea,  of  which 
the  fimt  ope  hundred  and  thir|y4oiMrare  iamhic  the  watheirimcuw.  Ttas 
daaoriptioo  in  praised  as  aeenrate  and  dear,  «id  the  vemilioation  is  not 

deficient  in  elegance.  2.  "l.Kipftaffts  rw  Sttfimns,  Description  of  the  Pmlpitt 
conaiatiog  of  three  hundred  and  four  verses,  of  which  the  iiiat  twenty- 
nine  are  iambic,  and  the  reat^hexameter.  It  is,  in  Act,  a  aeeond  part  of 

the  former. 

The  best  editions  of  both  these  poems  are  that  of  Graefe,  Leipcig,  18KI,  8to,  and  tint 

of  Bekker,  in  the  Bonn  edition  of  the  Byzantine  historians,  1837,  8vo. 

IX.  Paulus  Silentiarius  may  be  regarded  as  the  last  of  the  poets  of  this 
period  in  whom  any  spark  of  true  poetic  talent  displayed  itself  Those 
that  remain  were  mere  versifiers,  such  as  Geobgius  Pisidks,  Theodorus 

DiACONUB,  CoNSTANTINE  PsELLUS,  ThEODORUS  ProDEOMUS,  JoaNNES  TzETZ- 

Ks,  Manuel  Philks,  Joannes  Pediasmus.  Of  these  we  will  notice  the 
principal  onee. 

X.  Gaoaeiot  Pwlnss^^  or  Geoiie  of  PMia,  Honriehed  in  the  time  of 
the  Enpemr  lieiaeUna  (who  leigned  from  A.D.>610  to  Ml).  In  the  M8S. 
of  his  woffca  he  ia  deaeribed  aa  a  deacon  and  Xsfrs^d^,  or  '*reeoard- 
haqper»"  .and  ;hwi»faaC,  or  "keeper  of  the  aaoied  maela"  of  the  Church 
ef  St.  Sophia,  at  Conatantineple.  He  wrote  vaiiona  poems,  eome  of  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  Among  the  latter  we  may  mention  "  the  Expedi- 
tion of  Heraclius  against  the  Persians."  in  three  books,  containing  one 
thousand  and  ninety-eight  verses,  and  composed  in  iambic  trimeters; 
another  "  on  the  Invasion  of  the  Avars,"  and  the  attack  made  by  them  on 
Constantinople  during  the  absence  of  Heraclius.  It  consists  of  one  book 
of  six  hundred  aiul  torty-one  iambic  trimeters ;  and  a  third  poem,  entitled 
'E^eehftcpoy  KocrixoupyUt  "  On  the  Creation,"  in  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  ten  iambic  trimeters.  The  Tersification  of  Georgius  is  correct  and 
elegant,  and  inharmoniona  ^laea  are  Teiy  rare.  Bnt  hia  poenia,  however 
pnliehed,  ave  frequently -dull. 

TiM  fSSOM  M  ijhe'Sipedliian  sgtlBat  Ois'PeniaiNi  and  tt»  InraalMi  «ir  Um  ATsra  srs 

edited  by  Bekker,  in  the  Bonn  reprint  of  the  Byzantine  writers.  Tin  flsialnMNB  Is  beat 
edited  in  the  BiUMtheea  Fatnm,  1^,  fol-t  vol.  xiv.,  p.  389,  »eqq. 

XI.  CoNSTANTiifus  PsELLus'  flounsbed  in  the  eleventh  century  of  our 
era.  He  was  bom  at  Constantinople,  of  a  consular  and  patrician  family, 
AJ>,  AOaO.   He  studied  .at  Athens,  and  exoelled  in  all  the  learning  of  the 

tAaM»iN6l.Siiir.,«.«.  *  '  '• 
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ag«,  10  thtt  he  was  a  pvaAcittit  at  onoe  in  theology,  jwispradenoe,  phye- 
ks,  mathematiea,  phfloaopby,  and  biatory.  He  taught  philosophy,  rhet- 
oric, and  dialectics  at  Constaatinoiile,  where  he  atood  forth  as  almost 
the  last  upholder  of  the  falling  cause  of  learning.  The  emperora  bonoied 
him  with  the  title  of  ♦*  Prince  of  the  Philosophers"  {<pt\o<r6<t>t0r  Ihmrof). 
He  was  not  only  the  moat  accomplished  scholar,  but  also  the  most  volu- 
minous writer  of  the  age.  His  works,  a  great  number  of  which  are  stiU 
unrditcti,  are  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  on  a  vast  variety  of  subjects. 

We  will  specify  here  only  a  few  ediUons  of  parts  of  Ua  poetical  works.  The  Synop- 
tit  Ugum^  vernkiu  iamti*  ef  poIitMM,  dfce.,  i»  best  odltod  hf  Ztnatar,  Leipzig,  1780,  8vo, 
and  la  dia  ^udorct  Grttd  Minant,  vol.  ii.,  Leipzig,  1796.  The  PorapArom  m  Cantica 
Canticorum  was  edited  by  Meursiiis,  Lcyden,  1617,  4to,  and  is  also  given  in  the  Parig 
Bibliotheca  P(Unun^  toI.  xiii.,  p.  681,  teqq.  The  De  VitUa  et  YirUUitnu^  Ac,  io  iambic 
Terae,  appeared  wiib  tte  ABiitrtm  sf  HcnaUAiS  Fonilfflui,  at  BaiAe,  ISM,  8ni.  Tbs 
Cwrmm  lantHcm  <»/st<fMiiwi  Mk,  CkrgtMtmi  was  gt^  In  ths  Jsawyte  of  Lao  Al» 
latloa,  Bona,  IMl,  8to. 

Xn.  Teaoodaus  PaoDHOMtTs,'  a  monk,  lived  in  the  firat  half  of  the 
twelfth  century.  He  was  held  in  great  lepute  by  his  contemporaries  aa 
a  acholar  and  philosopher.  He  wrote  upon  a  variety  of  subjects,  philos- 
ophy, grammar,  theology,  history,  and  astronomy,  and,  in  particular,  was 
a  somewhiit  prolific  poet.  Among  his  poetical  productions  we  may  men- 
tion, 1.  A  Metrical  Romance,  in  nine  books,  on  the  loves  of  Rhodanthe  and 
Dosicles.  It  is  written  in  iambic  verse,  and  exhibits  very  little  ability. 
There  is  no  natural  progress  in  the  action,  no  unity  in  the  characters. 
2.  GaUomyomachiat  a  poem  in  iambic  verse,  on  "  the  Battle  of  the  Mice 
aad  Cat,"  mimitatloiiof  the  Bainehom^f9maekuu  3.  A  fotm  on  FHendtki^ 
ia  iambic  aenarii  4.  A  poem  addreaaed  to  the  Emperor  Manuel  Com- 
nenua,  in  which  he  complaina  of  hie  poTor^.  6.  Bfignmmuia,  conaiatiiig 
of  poetical  aomaiariea  <»f  the  aul]gect4natter  of  the  Pentateneh,  the  Book 
(tf  Joahua,  dee. 

There  is  only  one  edition  of  the  Biotrlcal  Romance,  namely,  that  of  Gaolmin,  Paria, 
1625.  The  Galcomyomachia  is  often  appended  to  the  editions  of  .£80p  and  fiabrius.  It 
has  also  been  edited  by  Ugen,  in  connection  with  the  Homeric  hymna,  Halle,  1796.  The 
poem  on  FrfondSUip  has  been  ftwqnentty  appended  to  tbe  edltiono  of  StohBoo.  It  wan 
alao  prialod  oaparately  by  Morel,  Paris,  1549,  as  well  as  by  others.  The  poem  to  Ifaii- 
uel  Comnenua  is  given  in  the  first  volume  of  Toraes'  Atakta,  Paris,  1828.  The  J^p^rnn* 
mata  were  published  first  at  Ba«le,  1536,  and  afterward  at  Angers,  1632. 

XIII.  Joannes  Tzetzes,'  a  Greek  grammarian  and  poet  of  Constanti- 
nople, flourished  about  A.D.  1160.  His  writings  bear  evident  traces  of 
the  extent  of  his  acquirements  in  literature,  acience,  and  philosophy,  and 
not  leaa  of  the  inonlinate  conceit  with  which  they  had  filled  him.  He 
wrote  a  vaat  number  of  worka»  of  whteh  aeveral  are  atill  extant.  Of  theae 
the  two  following  are  the  moat  important:  1.  'Uiaad  (IZiacaX  eonaiatinf 
properly  of  three  poema,  ocdlected  into  one,  with  the  titlea  Jk  wflk  *0^^ 
rh  'Ofifipov,  Kmi  rA  /ut  ^Opaifm.  The  whole  amouata  to  one  thonaand  aiz 
hundred  and  seventy-six  lines,  and  is  written  in  hexameter  verse.  The 
first  contains  the  whole  Iliac  cycle,  from  the  birth  of  Paris  to  the  tenth 
year  of  the  siege,  when  the  Iliad  begins  The  second  consists  of  an 
abridgment  of  tiie  Iliad.  The  third,  like  the  work  of  Qiiintus  Smyrnaena, 
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k  dmoM  to  the  ooeurroiioes  wUdi  look  place  between  the  deeth  of 
Hector  end  the  leturo  of  the  OieelEi.  Ituaveiydiiflcompoeitioe;  all 
the  merits  that  are  to  be  fiMmd  in  whieh  shoold  be  ascribed  to  the  earlier 
poets,  from  whom  Ttetiesderi?i4  his  maleriais.  Xa^ttChmties), 
eensiatiQgi  in  its  piesent  form,  of  twelTe  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  lines.  The  name  Chiliades  was  given  to  it  tiy  the  first  editor,  Ger- 
belius,  who  divided  it,  without  reference  to  the  contents,  into  thirteen 
divisions  of  one  thousand  lines,  the  last  being  incomplete.  Tzetzes  him- 
self called  it  BtjSXos  laropiicfiy  and  divided  it  into  three  viyoHfs,  as  he 
termed  them.  Its  subject-matter  is  of  tlie  most  miscellaneous  kind,  but 
embraces  chiefly  mythological  and  historical  narratives,  arranged  under 
sepaiate  titles,  but  without  any  farther  connection.  The  following  are  a 
few  of  them  as  they  occur :  Croesus,  Midas,  Gyges,  Codrus,  Alcmeon, 
the  sons  of  Boreas,  Euphorbus,  dee.  It  is  written  in  bad  Qieekt  i»  what 
is  tenned  poUikiU,  or  popular  Terse.  It  eontaina  a  gieat  deal  of  Yshiabie 
and  enrions  inclination,  though,  as  He]me  has  shown,  the  balk  of  it  was 
ti  obtitfned  bj  Ttelaes  at  seeond  hand.  The  brother  of  John  Ttetaes  wse 
Isaac  Tinsis,  anthor  of  As  conmientaiy  on  the  Cassandra  of  Lycophron. 

Of  tbe  edltloM  of  tin  iKom  yn  may  mention  that  of  Jacobs,  Leipsif ,  I7W;  aad  Ibat 
of  Bekker,  Berlin,  1816.  The  latter  is  the  more  eorreet,  and  is  reprinted  by  Lehrs  at  the 
end  of  bis  edition  of  Hesiod,  Apollonius,  Ac,  in  Didot*s  BMiotheca  Graea,  Paris,  1840. 
Of  tbe  CkUiadea  the  beet  ediUon  is  tbat  oTKieaaUng,  Leipsig,  1636,  tbovgh  mueb  still  re- 
quires to  bo  done. 

XIV.  Manuel  Philes  or  Phile,  a  native  of  Ephesus,  but  a  resident  of 
Constantinople,  was  born  A  D.  1275,  and  died  about  1340.  His  poem 
■wtpX  IBiSryrros  {De  Animalium  Proprieiatey,  chiefly  extracted  from 

^lian,  and  in  iambic  verse,  is  edited  by  De  Pauw,  Utrecht,  173d,  and  with 
a  rsrised  text  by  Lehis  and  IXibner,  Ibnning  part  of  the  voteme  oentain- 
hig  Ameie^  edition  of  the  Boeolie  poets,  in  Sidot^  Bafarttce  Chraca, 
P!Bris,1840. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 
SEVENTH  OR  BTZANTINS  PBMOD  mmtimmii, 
FB08B. 

SOPHISTS,*  ETC. 

I.  A  few  only  of  the  Sophists  of  this  period  will  require  our  attention. 
These  are  Ulpian  of  Antioch,  Themistius,  Libanius,  Himkkids,  the  Em- 
peror  Julianus,  Pro^resius,  Basilius. 

II.  Ulpianus'  of  Antioch  lived  in  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
and  wrote  seYersl  ihetorieal  woiIul  The  nsme  of  Ulpianns  is  preiixed 
to  extant  oonunentarfes  in  Gteek,  on  eighteen  of  the  orations  of  Demo- 
sthenes, end  it  is  nsnsll  j  stated  that  they  were  written  by  Ulpian  of  An- 
tioch. Bttt  Snides  does  not  mention  these  commentaries  at  sll;  and  it 

is  cv;i!i  r,t  !liat  in  llirir  prrsriit  frirm  tliey  arc  ofrniirh  later  origin.  The 
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tte  name  (for  Suite  Mitte»s  also  uvo  4illwm>  Me  «C  ChuMi  Md  the 
oCber  of  Eiuct^t  but  DiBjr  hafe  received  numerous  additions  and  interr 
polations  from  some  framiaarian  of  a  vagp  lat0  paciod.  Tkis  ia  thaiapiiiinn 

of  F.  A.  Wolf,  who  reraarka  that  there  are  scarcely  twenty  passages  ia 
Demosthenes  m  which  the  writer  throws  light  upon  difficulties,  which 
could  not  be  equally  well  explained  without  his  aid.  These  commentaries 
are  given  in  the  dilTerent  editiona  of  £)emoaUieiifi8»  aad  aJao  in  the  ooi- 
iections  of  the  Attic  orators. 

III.  Themistius  (ac^arioT),^  a  distinguished  philosopher  and  rhetori* 
cian,  was  a  Paphlagonian,  and  flourished,  first  at  Constantinople,  and 
afterward  at  .Eome,  in  the  leigns  of  Constaatiiie,  Julian,  Jovian,  Valens, 
OnliMi^  And  Tkoodooiiia.  He  ei\joyed  the  Aiver-of  ell  theee  aoperws, 
and  was  pfarooted  hf  4hwa  to  the  hi^ieal  hownn  of  Ihe  jt«|e.  After 
hoMtng  variMaa  pufalfe  Afieea,  and  being  enipioyed  en  anny  |Hlhtic  -ob- 
hBaBiea,.he  wn  Mde  piiliMit'Of  Oewitintteito-ty  1kimimiaM,jLJD*  894. 
So  ^reat  waa  the  caefidence  reposed  In  him  1^  Theodoaius,  that,  though 
Themistius  was  a  heathen,  the  emperor  intmeted  hia  aon  Aroadius  to  the 
tutorship  of  the  pliilosopher.  The  life  of  Themistius  probably  did  not  ex- 
tend beyond  A.D.  3U0.  Besides  the  emperors,  he  numbered  among  his 
friends  the  chief  orators  and  philosophers  of  the  age,  Christian  as  well  as 
heathen.  Not  only  LibaniuK,  but  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  also,  was  his 
friend  and  correspondent,  and  the  latter,  in  an  epistle  still  extant,  calls 
him  the  king  of  arguments."  The  orations  (wuKcrtKol  \6yoi)  of  Themis- 
tiua,  extant  in  the  time  of  Photius,  were  thirty-six  in  nmnber,  of  which 
thirtgr-thiee.have  ioobm  down  to  ua  in  ihe  original  Gi»ek,  md  me  hi  a 
XjMhl  venloiv  The  Other  two  awwe  wat^upi  le.  be.|get»  eae  of 
them  «ne  dmeoveiiad  by  Jfai  dn  the  Amhieaiiiii  ^knoy  nt  Mifam  m  Me. 
Hie  fhitaKphiitI  mDheBOMetteve  heen/Haiy  <v«|nmk»M,<^«niDtma 
tells  08  that  he  wrote  oommentariea  on  all  the  books  of  Aiirtitle»  aai 
that  there  were  alao  ezegetkal  labora  of  hia  on  Plata 

TiM  best  edition  ofths  owUou  is  that  of  Dindorf,  Lslpiig,  ISSt,  8to.  The  etflfe 

prtncfps  of  the  Greek  text  is  that  of  AhiuH,  1534,  fol.,  containini^  the  philosophical  works 
that  remain,  and  aieo  eight  oratioiia.  There  hee.  beeo  no  subseqaeat  edition  of  the 
whole  works. 

TV.  L1BANIU8  (Ai^<£*'iof),'  a  distinguished  sophist  and  rhetorician,  was 
born  at  Antioch  about  A.D.  314.  He  studied  at  Athens,  where  he  im- 
bibed an  ardent  love  for  the  great  classical  -writers  of  Greece ;  and  he 
afterwaid  aet  i)p  a  private  school  of  ThetoKie.4it  Cenatantinopte,  which 
waa  amiided.]i74e  I8i0e.a'iiaiiihecof  pupils,4hat  the.c|aaaearof  the  jmb- 
lic  profeaaoTs  were  eompletely  deserted.*  TheJaltec^jn«evei|ge».ehaived 
LUnaiua  with  tbeiiig  -a-magiciaiit.and.ohtaiQed  hia  ezpolaion  finooi  Gen- 
atantmople  ahout  A.0.  346.*  <Be  then  .went  to  JNicomedia,  when  ;he 
taught  with  equal  sueeeas,  but  also  drew  upon  hiroaelf  an  equal  degree  of 
malice  from  his  opponents.'  After  a  stay  of  five  years  at  Nicomedia,  he 
waa  recalled  to  Conatantinople.  EveoUia^y  he  took  up.his,abode  at,A»> 

—   ■  

>  sm  ith ,  Diet.  Magr^,  9.  *jd.  ft.  «  ^Hha^ Jia  JMUaaa^  p.  19. 
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-ttot^^i^Me  he  ^^ieiit  tiK  TeRiaiiideT  of  Ihb  life.  Hm  lie  teeeMd  tiie 
f  reatest  tnarks  0t  Ikvor  ftom  tke  Empem  SiHSan,  A.I).  In  the  reign 
of  Vatene  be  was  at  fiivt  penecated,  bat  lie  afterward  ancoeeded  in  win- 
ningtbe&vorefthatinonanAidao.  Tbe  SUn^eiwr  IQmdMua  likewi8& 
ahowed  bi«t«Mak8  of  reapeet;  bvthiaeiuoynient'iif  life  was 'dtotorbed 
by  ill  health,  by  misfortanea  in  bis  family,  and  more  especially  by  the  dia- 
putea  in  which  he  was  incessantly  involved,  partly  with  rival  sophiata, 
■  and  partly  with  the  prefects.  It  can  not,  however,  be  denied  that  he  him- 
self was  as  much  to  blame  as  his  opponents,  for  he  appears  to  have  pro- 
voked them  by  his  querulous  disposition,  and  by  the  pride  and  vanity  which 
every  where  appear  in  his  orations,  and  which  led  him  to  interfere  in  polit- 
ical questions,  which  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  have  left  alone.  He  was 
the  teacher  of  St.  Basil  and  Chrysostom,  with  whom  he  always  kept  up 
a  friendly  connection.  The  year  of  his  death  is  uncertain,  but  from  one 
of  faia  eplitar  it  ia  ervideiit  tbat  be  was  alive  in  A.D.  891,^  and  it  ia  prob- 
able that  he*flied^  Ibwjrean  after,  in  tiie  reign  of  Ansadina. 

We  atill  poaaaaa  4i'Ooasideiri>la  nnnriier  Af  the  worica  of  libanhia,  bat 
homiomay  masr-ba^  4ieeB  loat  ia  uncertain.  The  extant  worka  are,  1.* 
Vf^yvimlfiMktm'mifuBiiypmut  or  Madl^lbr  Atetoiteal.ezerciaea.  9.  Aiy- 
My  ar  OvadOtta,  aikty-seven  in  number.  ^  BI\iA.cr«,  or  Declamations, 
that  is,  orationa  on  fietitious  subjects,  and^deaeriptions  of  various  kinds, 
fifty  in  number.  4.  A  Life  of  Demosthenes,  and  arguments  to  the  speeches 
of  the  same  orator.  6.  'ExiarroKal,  or  Letters,  of  which  a  larg-e  niimbor 
are  still  extant.  Many  of  these  letters  are  extremely  interesting,  being 
addressed  to  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  time,  such  as  the  Emperor 
Julian,  Athanasius,  Basil,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Chrysostom,  and  others. 
The  style  in  all  of  them  is  neat  and  elegant. 

Aa  regards  the  style  of  Libaniua  as  an  orator,  tiome  modem  critica 
hvre  eaMad  him  a  leil  model  ef  puveAtcie  Qntk ;  bnt  thia  la  carrying 
pnlae  too  ftar,  and  eaoi  PhotiaaeBtmtaiaed  anaehoMiae  oerreet4ipinion 
of  Mm.  There  con  be  no  dxMibC  that  Libaaina  ia  Iqr  ibr  "flie  moat  talented 
and  moat  ancceaaftil  among  the  rfaetoriciana  of  the  foorih  oentniy ;  he 
took  the  beat  orators  of  the  classic  ago  aa  his  models,  and  we  can  often 
see  in  him  the  diaoiple  and  happy  imitator  of  Demoathenes,  and  his  ani- 
mated descriptions  are  often  full  of  power  Tind  elegance ;  but  he  is  not 
able  ahvay.s  to  ri.se  above  the  spirit  of  his  age,  and  we  rarely  find  in  him 
that  natural  simplicity  which  constitutes  the  great  charm  of  the  best  At- 
tic orators.  His  diction  is  a  curious  mixture  of  the  pure  Old  Attic  with 
what  may  be  termed  the  Modern ;  and  the  latter  would  be  more  excusa- 
ble, if  he  did  not  so  often  claim  for  himself  the  excellences  of  the  ancient 
orators.  Moreover,  it  is  evident  that,  like  all  other  rhetoricians,  he  is 
more  coaeemed  aboat  the  ft»im  than  the  aiMinee.  Aa  ftr*88  the  hia- 
toty  .<>f  Ida  age  ia  eowiemed,  aome  of  hla  orationa,  and  MB  more  hie 
epiattea^'are  ^f  gvM  vaioe,  aaeh  aa  the  oraiion  in  whi<sli  he'ielatea  the 
evama  4Bf  Ma  aam  IMh,  the  ealogioB  on  Oonatanthia  and  Oenatana,  the 
ewtlona  -aa  Jiiliaii>  aereral  orations  describing  the  condition  of  Antioch, 
and  those  whiehhe  wrale  agamat  hia  piofeaaional  and  politieal  opponenta.* 
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A  complete  edition  of  all  the  worliB  of  Libaniun  does  not  yet  exist.  Ttie  beet  editiM 
of  the  orations  and  declatnations  is  that  of  Reiske,  Altenburg,  1791-97,  4  vols.  8vo.  The 
aumber  oforaiiona,  however,  in  Reiske's  edition,  ainouiiis  to  only  sixty-five.  Aiiotlier 
4M«lion»  'Okitfarimtf  mm  dtaeorered  in  •  Batberliil  M8.  by  Slebeakeea,  who  pub* 
Uahed  it  in  hie  Aneedota  Gr<zca,  NUrnberf ,  1708,  p.  75,  seqq.  A  sixty-seventh  oration 
was  nrHt  published  by  Mai,  in  his  second  edition  of  Fronto,  Rome,  1833,  p.  421,  sfqq. 
So,  oisaiu,  the  numbor  of  declamations  in  Reiske's  edition  is  forty-eight,  but  two  addi- 
tional OHM  teve  ■Ineo  been  pnUMMd^one  by  BelMnnnie,  in  Us  AnteMa  Grmea,  voL  i., 
p.ia5,M|f.  TiM  bent  edition  oftlwEpietlM  In  tlMorj.C.  Wolf,  AoMterdnn,  1738,  IbL 

V.  HiMCBius  {'ifi4ptos)t^  a  celebrated  sopbUt,  waa  bora  at  Pnisa,  in 
Bithynia,  and  beloogs,  accordixig  to  the  mott  oorreet  toeount,  to  the 
period  fnm  AJ).  316  to  886.  He  atudied  at  Atheas,  and  was  aobee- 
quently  appointed  profeaaor  of  rhetorie  theio.  In  this  dtj  he  gave  io- 
atruction  to  Julian,  afterwaid  emperor,  and  the  celebvaled  Ciiristtan  wri- 
ters Baail  and  Giogoiy  of  Nazianzus.  In  A.D.  362  the  Emperor  Julian 
invited  him  to  his  court  at  Antioch,  and  made  him  his  secretary.  He  re-  * 
turned  to  Athens  in  A.D.  368,  and  there  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
According  to  Suidas,  he  died  in  a  fit  of  epilepsy  {Upii  v6<ros).  Himerius 
was  a  pagan,  and,  like  Libanius  and  other  eminent  men,  remained  a 
pagan,  though  we  do  not  perceive  in  his  writings  any  hatred  or  animosity 
against  the  Christians  ;  he  speaks  of  them  with  mildness  and  moderation, 
and  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been  of  an  amiable  disposition.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  considerable  number  of  works,  a  part  of  which  only 
have  come  down  to  lis.  There  were  extant  in  the  time  of  Photius  sev- 
enty-one orationa  by  Himeiins,  but  of  these  only  twenty-four  have  xea^ 
ed  onr  time  complete.  Of  thirty-aix  others  we  have  only  extracts  in 
Photius,  and  of  the  remaining  eleven  we  have  only  fragments.  In  his 
oratory  Htmerios  took  Aristides  Ibr  his  modd.  His  style,  however,  ii 
obscure,  and  overladen  with  ornament,  and  marked  oocaaionaUy  by  tnrgid 
and  bombastic  phraseokigy.  Still,  he  is  not  withoot  talent  as  an  oiator. 

A  complete  eollecUon  of  all  the  extant  prodnetione  of  Htanerins  was  flfnt  pnpnrad  by 

Wemsdorf,  Giittingen,  1790,  8ro.  This  is  the  best  edition.  One  fVagment  of  some 
length  has  since  been  disooTored,  and  is  given  in  Boissonade's  Atuodotn  Gr^eOf  vol.  i., 
p.  172,  9eqq. 

VI.  JuLiANUs,  Flavius  Claudius,'  usually  called  Julian,  and  sumamed 
the  Apostate,  was  born  at.  Constantinople  A.D.  331,  and  reigned  as 
Roman  emperor  A.D.  361-363.  He  wrote  a  large  number  of  works,  many 
of  which  are  extant.  Julian  waa  a  nan  of  reieetiaD  and  thought,  but 
possessed  no  creative  genius.  He  did  not,  however,  write  merdy  tot  the 
sake  of  writing,  like  ao  many  of  his  conteiiiporaries ;  his  works  show  that 
he  had  his  subjeots  reaUy  at  heart,  and  that  in  literature  as  wdl  aa  in 
busmess  his  extraordinary  aotivity  arose  ihnn  the  wants  of  a  powerftd 
mind,  which  desired  to  improve  itself  and  the  world.  His  style  is  re- 
markaMy  pare,  and  is  a  close  imitation  of  that  of  the  best  classical  Greek 
writers,  although  he  sometimes  indulges  in  the  exaggerated  and  over- 
elaborate  diction  of  his  contemporaries.  The  following  are  his  most  im- 

•   portant  works  :  1.  Letters,  most  of  which  were  intended  for  public  circu- 
lation,  jind  are  of  great  importapce  for  the  history  of  the  time.  One^ 
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nbieli  wai  addvMMd  to  the  senate  «id  people  of  Athensi  and  in  vbieh 
the  anther  ezplaiiiB  the  motiTea  for  bis  haying  taken  up  anna  against  the 
Emperor  Constantiua.  ia  an  ioteroating  and  most  important  historical 
document.  2.  Orations  on  Tarious  subjects,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  Em- 
peror Constantius,  on  the  worship  of  the  sun,  on  the  mother  of  the  gods 
(Cybele),  on  true  and  false  cynicism,  dec.  3.  The  CcEsarSy  or  the  Ban- 
quet {KaSarap(s  1)  2u/uird(rto»'),  a  satirical  composition,  which  Gibbon  justly 
calls  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  instructive  productions  of  ancient  wit. 
Julian  describes  the  Roman  emperors  approaching  one  after  the  other  to 
take  their  seat  around  a  table  in  the  heavens ;  and  as  they  come  up,  their 
ftiiits,  Tioes^  and  orimes  are  eonsured  ^fh  a  sort  of  bitter  mirth  by  old 
Silenns,  whereupon  each  Casar  defenda  bimaelf  aa  wdl  aa  he  ean.  4. 
Miaopdeov,  or  "the  enemy  of  the  beard"  {Ui^&K^ym),  eafied  alao  Ann- 
oomoua,  or  *'  the  Aniiociuan''  CArrMXi*^')i  &  aevere  satire  on  the  lieen- 
tioua  and  effeminate  manners  of  the  inhabitanta  of  Antiooh,  who  had  ridi- 
culed Julian  when  he  resided  in  that  city  on  account  of  his  austere  vir- 
tues, and  had  laughed  at  his  allowing  his  beard  to  grow  in  the  ancient 
fashion.  5.  Against  the  Christians  {Kark  Xpumca^&v).  This  work  ia 
lost,  but  some  extracta  from  it  are  given  in  Cynll'a  reply  to  it,  which  ia 
still  extant.' 

The  latest  and  best  edition  of  the  Letters  is  that  or  Heyler,  Mainz,  1838,  8vo.  It  con- 
tains eighty-tline  letters,  witli  a  Latfn  tranalailoii,  and  a  eaottwntary  of  tin  editor. 

There  are,  besides,  some  fragments  or  lost  letters.  The  best  editions  or  the  Casars  are 
by  Heusingcr,  Gotha,  1736,  8vo,  1741,  8vo,  and  by  Ilarles,  the  editor  of  Fabricius'  Bib- 
Uotheca  Graca^  £rlangen,  1785,  9fo.  The  best  edition  of  the  collected  works  of  Julian  ia 
by  SpaahaUn,  hiHv^  1(106,  M. 

VII.  PaoAaxBivs  {jiftoiupiem)^*  a  distinguisbed  sqphist  and  rhetoridan, 
waa  a  native  of  Aimenia,  bora  abont  A.D.  He  iirst  studied  at  An* 
tioch  under  Ulpim,  and  altenraid  at  Athena  under  Julian,  then  aeated 
in  the  diahr  of  ibetorie.  At  a  latw  period  be  became  the  chief  teacher 
of  rhetoric  at  Athens,  and  enjoyed  a  very  high  reputation.  When  Julian 
promulgated  his  ill-judged  decree,  forbidding  teachers  belonging  to  the 
Christian  religion  to  practice  their  art,  we  are  told  that  Proaeresius  was 
expressly  exempted  from  its  operation,  but  that  he  refused  any  immunity 
not  enjoyed  by  his  brethren.  From  the  account  of  Eunapius,  we  learn 
that  he  was  of  gigantic  stature  (Casaubon  and  Wyttenbach  conjecture 
that  he  was  nine  feet  high  I),  and  of  stately  bearing,  so  vigorous  in  his  old 
age  that  it  was  impossible  to  suppose  him  other  than  in  the  prime  of  life. 
His  constitution  was  of  iron  strength  (jri^pioy)y  braving  the  winter  colda 
of  Gaul  without  ahoes,  and  in  light  clothing,  and  drinkmg  unwarmed  the 
water  of  the  Rbine  when  almost  ftonen.  His  style  of  eloquence  seems 
to  have  been  flowing,  and  graced  with  allusions  to  claasic  timea.  He  had 
great  powera  of  eztemporaneoua  apeakmg,  and  a  prodigioua  memoiy. 
Among  bia  popila  were  Basil  and  Gregory  of  Nasianioa.  We  hsTS  no 
account  of  any  works  of  his. 

VIII.  Basilius  (Ba4r(\cios),'  commonly  called  Basil  the  Great,  was  bom 
A.D.  329,  at  Capsarea,  in  Cappadocia.  He  studied  at  Antioch  or  Con- 
stantinople,  under  Libanius,  and  subsequently  continued  his  studies  for 
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tar  jwri  (I  P  361-365),  chiefly  aate  the  sophists  Himeriiis  and  Vmm 
rraius.  Amooghis  fellow-students  were  the  Emperor  Julian  and  Gregory 
of  Naziaazus,  the  latter  of  whom  became  his  most  intimate  friend.  After 
acquiring  the  greatest  reputation  as  a  student  for  his  knowledge  of  rhet- 
oric, philosophy,  and  science,  he  returned  to  Caesarea,  where  he  began  to 
plead  causes,  but  soon  abandoned  his  profession,  and  devoted  liimself  to 
a  religious  life.  He  now  led  an  ascetic  life  for  many  years.  He  was 
elected  Bishop  of  GfBsarea  in  370,  in  place  of  Euaebius.  He  died  in 
▲.D.  479.  BmH  alMidt  fm&^ifmm  ftr.taanung  and  etoqwnee,  ftr  Ms 
iMl  for  tiie  Caltaolie  ttth  agMMt  tke  pomefU  Ann  ani  wsmi-AnM 
InMiops  in  iUs  oeifhboibiM^  «wi  ftr  hia  aiorti     ehnioliiuuon  i>oth  ki 

TM iwt  ■PB^li  ejHHiaf  MTt iiilto nn fiiill*ii4iiawls to H»L  ITlsmsil 

complete  and  the  best  aditlMlf tewever,  is  that  orptflMMTi  jMpVl9MM|f  'tUlmM*^ 
primed  ta  6  toU.  reytl  8to,  Pvis,  1839, 


—fNTH  OK  BTZANIIMB  FKMOD  walftiMii. 

WIUTS&8       wo&xt  02*  ;ri4?xjoar. 

.  I.  -fVn  writew  "eltim  ow  attentioR  ander  this  head,  namely,  Hsuodo- 
Boa,  AcBtLUs  TATiirs,  LoNOOSt  CimtiToir,  and  Kvacuamus. 

n  HsuoDoBiw*  was  bom  at  JBni«M,ia  Synai.Wid  flofHisM  aader  Ihe 
Emperor  Theodosius  and  his  sons,  about  the  close  of  theterth  eeataiy 
of  our  eia.  He  was  IMmy  pf  TOoso*  in  Thwnatrt  M»  hatos  Jie  was 
raised  to  this  dtsaity,  wrale  a  romance  in  ten  bo<^  entitled  SAkfka^ 
(AiiunriiciO,  because  the  scene  at  the  befinniof  sad  and  of  the  story  is 
laid  in  -Ethiopia.  It  relates  the  loves  of  Theagenes  and  Chariclea,  and 
is  far  superior  to  the  other  Greek  romances.  Though  very  deficient  in 
tliose  characteristics  of  modern  fiction  which  appeal  to  the  universal  sym- 
pathies of  our  nature,  the  work  is  extremely  interesting  on  account  of 
the  rapid  succession  of  strange  and  not  altogether  improbable  adventures, 
the  many  and  various  characters  introduced,  and  the  beaatiful  aoenes 
described.  The  <^»ening  soene  is  admiiable,  and  the  point  of  the  stsiyal 
whidi  it  oeenia  is  vaiy  wall  i^oasa.  Tba  language  is  simpla  and  ai»> 
gan^  thoq^  it  is  soniatiaias  toodifiiise,  and  often  daviata^ 
Attic  standard.  The  wavfc  ibnaad  the  model  for  auhaogpupf  OBBtfc  is- 
maiiae  wntaxs. 

(i)  ntodera  times  tbe  JEMiopca  was  aoareely  knows  aDtil»«t  the  MuklatAf  Ofen  in 
152(1,  a  MS.  orttte  work  in  the  library  of  Matthiaa  Corvinus,  king  of  Hunfary,  aitracic4, 
by  it«  binding,  the  attention  of  a  soldier,  who  brought  it  into  Germany,  and  9t  Isat  it 
MOW  hits  tlw  taMds  or  ObM|NMM,  wko  prtatsd  It  at  Bulo,  10t4,  4to.  8«v«ral  beltar 
MSS.  were  afterward  diseorered.  The  best  and  latest  editions  are  that  of  Miiselierlid^ 
in  hie  Scriptores  Grted  Erotid,  Strasburg,  1798,  of  which  it  ftnostbSMSaad  «BilnM»iS 
two  parts,  and  that  of  Coraes,  Paris,  1803,  2  vols.  8vo. 

III.  Achilles  T.itius  ('AxiAAti/s  Tanos),'  or,  as  Suidas  and  Eudocia 

call  him,  Achillbb  Statius,  an  Alejomdrine  rhetorician,  lived  in  the  lat- 
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ter  half  of  the  fifth  or  the  begkminf  of  the  sixth  century  of  oar  m.  He. 
is  the  author  of  a  Greek  romance,  in  eight  books,  containing  the  adven- 
tures of  two  lovers,  Clitophon  and  Leucippe,  which  has  come  down  to  us. 
It  bears  the  title  Tct  Kara  AcvKimrnv  koH  KAeiro^wf/ra.  Notwithstanding  all 
its  defects,  it  is  one  of  the  best  love-stories  of  the  Greeks,  ranking  next 
to  the  JEtfnoptca  of  Heliodorus.  Achilles,  like  his  predecessor  Heliodorus, 
disdaiaeU  having  recourse  to  what  is  marvellous  and  improbable  in  itself ; 
but  the  aociMaulatiQtt  of  advenlures,  and  of  physical,  es  well  as  moral 
diffiddtiee,  whieli  4lie  loven  km  to  oireio«e  beAwe  Ibey  are  happily 
HUM*  is  lo«  great»  wmi  raftdMn  tfie  itoiy  improbable,  <though  tlwir  aiw 
iMgeomit  «Md  mm^mmm  an  akilifiiUy  managii  by  Hk  antbor.  Tha 
alQrla  •f  tbe  iMirk,  an  mimdk  iha  maitm  appeals  to  have  baalo^  hia 
prinaijal  .caia,  Ja  tharoaghly  ihaHnioal ;  ihemiBApeipaiaslfltiitteff-ailler 
elegaaiea  aai  beauty,  after  imagii  i,  puns,  and  antitheses.  These  things, 
however>llrai«jD8t  what  the  age  of  Achilles  required,  and  that  bis  awvel 
was  muehmd  ia  alleatei  by  tha  number  «fMfi&.  aiitt  extaait. 

The  first  edition  «f  the  Grcfk  orii^nal  appeared  at  Heidelberg,  1601,  8vo,  printed  to- 
gether wiUt  similar  works  of  Loagut  and  PartheDius.   An  edition,  with  a  Tolumlnoas, 
Uiouah  raUw  earelMS  coimnentary,  vra«  pabliolied  by  Salmaaivis,  Iiey<ten,  1640,  Jvo. 
b«rt      most  raceM  edition  is  liy  Jaeoti*,  Leipsify  18^ 

•lY.  Lewens  (i&^qrTOf),  a  jQvaek  aophist,  who  is  believed  to  have  lived  in 
thefoortboratthebegiimiavofthafilUiMitaqr^fiiarM.  Coaaenhig 
hia  histoiy  aoUung  is  1(bowii»  but  it  ja  .probable  that  ha  Jivad  alter  tha 
time  of liaMfMRW^/ar  thaae  lara  aame  pailaaiai  an  liia  laofk  nMeh  aaam 

to  be  imitationa  of  Heliodonia  of  Emeaa.  Longus  ia  one  of  the  emtio 
writers  whom  we  meet  wHh  at  the  eloae  of  aneient  and  the  beginning 
of  middle-age  history.  His  work  bears  the  title  TLm^uc&v  r&v  Korii  LJupvtv 
Kol  XAffiji',  or,  in  Latin,  Pattoralia  de  Dapknuie  et  Chloe.  It  is  written  in 
pleasing  and  elegant  prose,  but  ianot  ficee  fiom  the  artificial  embellish- 
ments  peculiar  to  that  age. 

Aawngmore  recent  editions  we  may  notice  those  of  Boden,  Leipzig,  1777,  8%*o  ;  Villoi- 
•Mf  Psrls,  1T78,  2  vols.  8to  and  4to,  with  a  very  moch  improved  text ;  MitsclaerUch, 
Bfpcna  (DeiupoQts),  1704,  6vo,  forming  tlw  third  vstama  offehi  BeHftmmMraMei'OimBii 
8eiiMflv,L«ipcic»180S,8To;  Faa«ow,MpBte,1911,  ISmo;  tad  8«aer,Xelp«lf,  IMS,  8ro. 

V.  CnaidveN  iXaplrvfyy^  a  native  of  ApfarodiaiBa,  in  Caria,  waa  tlm 
anther  of  a  Ghoaek  romanne,  m  eight  hooka,  on  the  lovea  of  Chwraaaand 
CaffirfaOB.  The  title -of  the  trotk  ia  Xayifrwwf  •A^p9Btfft^r^wtfAXmp4» 
mA  Kaiiki^fi6ilif  ifmmtkr9^^  kiyoi  4  bat  the  name  and  nativa  plm 
of  the  writer  are  probably  leigned  (firom  jci^is  and  *A^pot^),  aa  his  time 
and  position  oertainly  are.  He  represents  himself  aa  the  aeeretary  of  tha 
orator  Athenagoras,  evidently  referring  to  the  Syraensan  avator  menti(Nif 
ed  by  Thucydides  as  the  political  opponent  of  Hermocrates.  Nothing  ra 
known  respecting  the  real  life  or  the  time  of  the  author,  but  he  probably 
did  not  live  earlier  than  the  fifth  century  after  Christ.  The  incidents  are 
natural  and  pleasing,  and  the  style  is  simple  ;  but  the  work,  as  a  whole, 
is  reckoned  inferior  to  those  of  Achilles  Tatius,  Hehodorus,  Longus,  and 

Xeaophon  of  Epheai^s.  
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There  is  only  one  known  MS.  of  the  work,  from  which  it  was  printed  by  IVOrTiDt, 
▲uMterdam,  1750, 3  vols.  4to,  generally  in  one.  D'Orville'a  commentary  is  esteemed  om 
Of  tbe  beat  on  any  ancient  antbor.  It  was  reprinted,  with  additional  nolea  by  Beck,  1 
Yol.  8to,  Laipiif,  1781.  A  Tery  baanttfbl  aditlon  of  the  taxt  waa  printod  at  Voniee, 
1819,  4to. 

VI.  EusTATHiL  s  {Evarddios),*  an  erotic  writer  or  novelist,  whose  name 
is  written  in  some  MSS.  Eumatkius.  With  regard  to  his  native  place,  he 
is  called  in  the  MSS.  of  his  work  MoKpffifioxir'rjs,  which  is  usually  referred 
to  Constaotinople,  or  naptfj^/dnis,  according  to  which  he  would  be  a 
MtiYe  of  the  Egyptian  tows  of  PiraBDiioie.  He  appefurs  to  have  faeeo  a 
nan  of  rank,  and  high  in  office,  lor  the  MSS.  deaeribe  hinn  aa  wfmrmi- 
04KihtliMf  nd  $i4ym  xf¥^^^t  ^  heepw  of  the  arahiToa.  The 
time  al  wfaieh  be  lived  ia  unoertain,  but  it  ia  fenenttj  believed  that  he 
ean  net  be  placed  eailier  than  the  twelfth  eentnry  of  oar  era,  eo  that  hii 
work  would  be  the  latest  Greek  novel  that  we  know  of.  Some  writen 
confound  him  with  Eustathius  the  archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  from  whom 
he  must  surely  be  distinguished.  The  novel  which  he  wrote,  and  through 
which  alone  his  name  has  come  down  to  us,  bears  the  title  Th  xaff  'Tcrfjirny 
KoX  "T<Tfxtylcu/  ipufuij  and  consists  of  eleven  books,  at  the  end  of  the  last  of 
which  the  author  himself  mentions  the  title.  It  is  a  story  of  the  love  of 
Hysmine  and  Hysminias,  written  in  a  very  artificial  style.  The  tale  is 
monotonous  and  wearisome ;  the  story  is  frigid  and  improbable,  and  shows 
no  power  of  inTentkm  on  the  part  of  the  authors 

This  work  was  first  edited  by  Gaulmin,  Paris,  1617,  8vo.  Somewhat  improTcd  re* 
yclnis  or  «MiaM  adillm  appaand  at  Vlaaaa,  17n,  aro,  Mi 


CHAPTER  LVI. 
8BTBNTH  OR  BTZANTINB  PKRtOP  mmHumM, 

GRAMMARIANS.* 

I.  CoNSTANTiNOPLK  bccamc  during  this  period  the  seat  of  grammatical 
erudition.  The  founder  of  this  new  capital  established  in  it  a  school 
w^hich  bore  some  resemblance  to  a  modern  university,  since  instruction, 
in  place  of  being  confined  to  a  aingle  acienoe,  wae  extended  over  all  the 
branehee  of  human  knowledge.  He  dao  erected  a  building,  which  Geoige 
Codinna  eaUa  a  T«iradi$ium^*  in  which  reaided  fifteen  profeaaora,  all  eo- 
eleaiaatica,  who  were  called  OtamyuMicof,  OBeunumet-ise  Unnenah,  and 
had  over  them  a  chief  who  bore  the  title  of  Oucovfiiviichs  ZMmnXnt  or 
{Ecumenic  instmeior,  and  had  charge  of  the  public  library  and  the  ecclesi- 
aatieal  archives.  The  library  was  subsequently  enlarged  by  Julian,  who 
incorporated  with  it  his  own  collection.  Valens  also  attached  to  it  seven 
antiquaries  or  philologists,  charged  with  the  preparation  of  manuscripts. 
This  collection  increased,  in  the  course  of  a  century  and  a  half,  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  volumes. 

II.  Tl\e  OCcumenic  professors  enjoyed  the  highest  consideration  at 

^«  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  a.  v.  *  SckiiU,  HitL  LU.  Gr.,  vol.  vL,  p.  S54. 
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CooBtsntinople ;  th«  emperor  often  consulted  them ;  and  their  order  was 
regarded  mi  akind  of  seininary  which  fomished  arohbiahops  and  patriaieha 

to  the  Church. 

III.  In  A.D.  476,  under  the  veiy  short  reign  of  Basilicus  II.,  a  wing 
of  the  Tetradisium  became  a  prey  to  the  flames,  together  with  the  vol- 
umes contained  in  it,  among  which  were,  it  is  said,  the  forty-eight  books 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  written  in  letters  of  gold  on  the  intestines  of  a 
serpent  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long !  Zeno,  the  Isaurian,  and  his 
successors,  repaired  in  part  this  loss ;  but  the  new  collection  had  not 
reached  more  than  thirty-six  thousand  volumes,  when,  in  A.D.  730,  Leo 
III.,  the  celebrated  iconoclast,  if  we  believe  the  common  stery,  gave  or- 
ders to  bum  the  library  of  8t.  Sophia,  aa  h  was  called,  hoping  thereby  to 
prevent  his  opponenta  from  atrengtbening  their  opiniona  by  hirtorieal  av> 
gunenta.  Thia,  however,  in  all  probabflity,  ia  mere^  an  idle  atoiy,  in* 
▼anted  by  aome  ignonwt  monk,  and  repeated  by  Ihnatiee.  The  library 
would  aeem,  however,  to  hsve  been  actually  destroyed  by  aom«  eonibb- 
gration,  and  never  to  have  fully  revived.* 

IV.  Grammar,  that  ia  to  aay,  philology  in  all  its  branches,  wna  one  of 
the  sciences  which  the  cpcumenic  doctors  professed  ;  but  they  gave  it  a 
new  form.  Being  more  of  theologians  than  grammarians,  and  living  to- 
gether in  a  kind  of  brotherhood,  the  harmony  of  which  would  have  been 
disturbed  had  they  not  closed  the  door  on  all  those  philological  and  crit- 
ical discussions  which  formed  the  delight  of  the  Alexandrean  literati,  and 
often  divided  them  into  parties  and  sects,  the  Byzantine  professors  re- 
duced grammatical  science  to  a  regular  and  unvarying  system.  As  the 
basis  of  their  grammatical  views,  they  adopted  the  theory  of  IMonyaiua 
Thraz,  or  what  paaaed  for  aueh,  and  hia  precepte  aamd  aa  a  Ibvndation 
llir  idl  gramnatieal  hiatmetion.* 

V.  If  thia  flyatem  had  ita  advaatagea,  it  aerved,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
disgust  aU  those  who  were  gifted  with  a  critical  spirit,  and  were  desirous 
of  indulging  in  bolder  apeoulations.  Hence  the  number  of  Byiantine  gram> 
marians,  whose  names  and  works  have  reached  ua,  was  very  limited  dur- 
ing the  existence  of  the  Tetradisium.  It  became  somewhat  augmented  . 
in  the  eighth  century  and  subsequently,  but  among  the  writers  who  thus 
occupied  themselves  with  an  expiring  language,  few  attained  to  any  de- 
gree of  celebrity.  Many  of  their  works  still  remain  in  MS.  in  the  libraries 
of  Europe,  some  of  which  still  possess  a  certam  value  from  the  citations 
which  they  contain  of  productions  that  are  now  lost.  These  are  the 
works  that  modern  scholars  occasionally  put  forth,  along  with  other  un- 
published productions,  under  the  head  of  iftnanBte. 

VL  Among  the  grammariana  to  whom  we  have  jnat  been  aUnding  the 
flawing  may  be  named :  HnLLAmus,  OBoaema  Cncnaoaosov^  Tnao- 
nosnrs  of  Alexandrea,  Miobabl  Symoillvs,  l^noewosvus,  MAHva^  lfoa> 
OBorut.vs,  niiele  and  nephew,  KAzimrs  PLAinmss,  NiciraoaAs  GBBooaAS, 
and  TaioHA,  who  wrote  on  metvea. 
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CHAPTER  lA  II. 
•BTBNTH  OE  BUZJMTVNE  P£aiOI>-OMKfM«4. 
SCHOLIASTS  AND  COM MBlTTATOItS. 

I.  SwAHM  (2«pMr^},^  a  Qmk  pMowphgr  ef  tke  Mm-HMmo  wbooit 
was  a  mthre  of  AJeiBBdras.  OfliispeiiCMHdbislMjlilllSMkiM^  He 
•tudied  with  graal  aeal  under  I%itanlMi%  wlM  ap^^ 

cr.  The  ttoat  distmgaiihed  if  kis  oim  diaeiplee  ¥wi  FiechMw 
gatM  him  with  the  gieatasl  leMvatieii.  Syriaans  vield  eoomeiitaries 
on  various  parts  of  Aristotle's  writings.  Of  these,  a  oomnentary  (m  the 
Metaphysics  is  still  extant,  which  is  of  considerahle  value.  We  have  re- 
maining, also,  a  treatise  on  Ideas,  and  a  eomraentary  oa  the  Sr^cis  of 
Hciniogenes,  published  by  Aldus  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Hk«t$r€»t 
1609,  and  by  Walz  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  rhetorical  collection. 

II.  EusTATHius,*  archbisliop  of  Thessalonica,  was  one  of  the  best  schol- 
iasts of  this  period.  He  was  a  native  of  Constantinople,  and  lived  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  works  of  Eustathius,  which 
have  oome  down  to  us,  contain  the  amplest  proofs  that  he  was  heyoed 
■ttdiaf^rtetheneatieMMiedinsnefMssge.  Htowiirtiga  iniisiit  ef  eoin> 
jneelaiiee  en  aaetol  Gieeh  poets,  theeiogieat  tieHiicst  hswaiN,  epjatlesb 
dee.,  the  iisl  of  whidi  ave  le  ee  the  most  iiepartant*  Hmso  ^enwieih 
tariee  ahew  thai  Eaatathies  posaassed  the  mom  esmmsff  knpivl^dge  ef 
Gieek  literature,  from  the  eariiest  to  the  latest  timeaa  wldle  bis  other 
works  exhibit  his  high  personal  character,  and  his  gi^at  power  as  an  oi»* 
tor,  which  procured  him  the  esteem  of  the  imperial  §mii9  ¥i  the  Com- 
neni.  The  most  important  of  all  his  works  is  his  Cvmwtemlmry  on  the  Hiad 
and  Oiyasey  (IlapcKjSeXal  ft;  r^v  'O/A^pov  'iXidha  ical  'OS(W(r€i«r),  or,  rather, 
his  collection  of  extnu'ts  from  earlier  commentators  of  those  two  poems. 
This  vast  compilation  was  made,  with  the  most  astonishinf  diligence  and 
perseverance,  from  the  numerous  and  extensive  works  of  the  Alexan- 
drcan  grammarians  and  critics,  as  well  as  from  later  commeRtators ;  and 
«a  nearly  all  the  works  from  which  Eustathius  made  his  extracts  are  lost, 
hta  eosmswttsiy  is  ef  fncaieulabie  Vaine  to  na,  ihr  he  hsa  preaerved  at 
least  the  sahstanee  of  their  nmnrim  and  oiitleisms.  The  work*  indeed, 
iaextimnsljdedoient  in  plan  and  method;  theenthor,hiiweTer,cannot 
be  blamed  for  these  deioieneies,  as  Ins  title  does  not  Ised  ns  to  expect  a 
legtfsf  eknnwwitaiy  (the  teim  ei^ikXw,  though  commmlsr  randared 

eomraentary,"  denoting  merely  "  a  compilation*').  He  incorporates  in  it 
•evety,thing  nrhidhaenres  to  illustrate  his  author,  whether  it  refers  to  the 
language  or  grammar,  or  to  mythology,  history,  and  geography.  We 
have  also  by  Eustathius  a  Commentary  oh  Dionysiu*  Periegetei,  of  the 
same  kind,  and  of  the  same  diffusencss  as  the  commentary  on  Homer. 
Its  great  value  consists  in  the  numerous  extracts  from  earlier  writers  to 
>  Smithy  Diet.  Biogr,,  9.  9.  '       '  *  Id.  ib. 
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flhistrate  the  geography  of  Dionysius.  A  commentary  on  Pindar  is  also 
mentioaed,  which,  however,  is  lust,  with  the  exception  of  the  introducuou. 

The  lint  adltton  of  tha  Oommentarg  mi  Hemtr  wmt  yVUIalMd  tt  Rcom,  IMt-lUO,  4 
vols,  fol.,  ofwbich  an  accurate  reprint  appeared  at  BMle  in  IflMMiO.  The  FloreDce  edi- 
tion by  Politus,  1730,  3  vols,  fol.,  contahis  only  the  commentary  to  the  first  five  books 
of  tlie  Iliad,  with  a  Latin  translation.  A  tolerably  correct  reprint  of  the  Kotnan  edition 
was  paHialia<  atLalpaig,  in»-«8, 7  Talai 4to^  tba  omitb  eontalniiiff  the  ladn.  Tha 
Commentary  on  Dionysius  is  given  In  R.  Stephens's  edition  of  Dionysius,  Paris,  1547, 
4to  ;  in  that  of  H.  Stephens,  Paris,  1577, 4to,  and  1697,  S\'o  ;  in  Hudson's  Geograph.  Min.f 
vol.  iv. ;  and,  lastly,  in  Bernhardy'a  edition  of  Dionysius,  Leipzig,  1828, 2  vols.  8vo.  The 
MndneHm  to  the  Commentarrf  on  Pdtdar  was  flirat  edited  by  TaM,  In  fete  tusUOku 
Thessalotucensis  Opuscula,  Frankf(»C,  183S,  ftM&  wUeh  it  WM  pffhltod  MpilClaly  by 
Schneidewin,  Gftttingen,  1837,  8vo. 

III.  ^^'e  have  already  mentioned  John  and  Isaac  Tzetzes,  and  the 
commentary  of  the  latter  on  the  Cassandra  of  Lycophron.  It  only  re- 
mains to  notice  under  the  present  head  Demetrius  Tru  linius.'  This 
individual  lived  about  A.D.  1400.  He  compiled  scholia  on  Hcsiod,  Ptndar, 
SopkocUs,  and  Aristophanes.  His  treatise  on  the  Metres  of  S&pkocles  is  of 
litUe  value,  and  of  still  less  is  a  treatise  on  Figures.  He  was  the  author, 
a]80»  of  areemiM  of  the  tragedies  of  Sopbodes*  ivhioh  luBied  the  basie 
of  tiio  editioiis  ef  tfak  poet  itami  1568  to  the  Mipeiat^ 

The  tekoUa  of  TrieUniiia  on  S^hodea,  and  Ma  treatise  on  (he  metiit  af  ttatfoel,  were 
pahUahadferihelbatttaMbyTiirMhiiithihiaedlUmorSophodfla.  BmakhwlMait- 
edthe  scholia  in  Us  sdittoe,  btt  hflifha  tmtlaa  «pi  tnatiw^  tAftah  hingHds  asoT  no 

valae  whatever. 


CHAPTER  LVm. 
SBVBNTH  OR  BYZAMTINS  P1BI0I>  mtHrnmH. 
LBXICOOEAPHBRB,  ETC. 

I.  Aaone  the  lezicographen  of  this  period  the  meet  desenringof  no- 
tioe  are  Habpoobatioii,  Amomos,  HiarcHivt,  PeiLBMoiri  Paonvs,  Zom- 
ABAs,  and  SviDAs.  To  theae  we  may  add  the  writers  on  dialecta,  Gaso- 
oBioe  GDatmairs,  Tbomas  Mieima,  and  Oaoaaros  Lbcifbnvs.  After 
whom  we  will  consider  the  Hteraiy  eoOectionB  of  Fjiofioa»  alieadj  nen- 
tioiied  as  a  lezioognpherf  and  the  Empress  Evnsou. 

LEXICOGRAPHERS. 

II.  Harpocration  {' KfyKOKparicop)  Valerius'  was  the  author  of  a  Greek 
lexicon  to  the  works  of  the  ten  Attic  orators,  entitled  liffk  rStv  Xt^ttoy  r&y 
8«Ko  ftftripuiv,  and  which  is  still  extant.  It  contains  not  only  explanations 
of  legal  and  political  terms,  but  also  accounts  of  persons  and  things  men- 
tioned in  the  speeches  of  the  Attic  orators.  The  work  is  to  us  of  the 
•highest  importance,  as  it  contains  a  vast  deal  of  information  on  the  pub- 
lic and  ciTil  code  of  Athens,  and  on  antiquarian,  hlMoffeal,  and  literary 
snhjects,  of  which  we  should  he  ignorant  but  for  this  dictionary  of  Har- 
#9^ratwMb  sinee  most  of  tl>e  woito  from  wjwi^  the.ai»ttiy.yy  t^ 
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lost,  and  appear  to  have  perished  at  an  early  period.  Hence  Suidas,  the 
author  of  the  Etyinol()gK'um  Magnum,  and  other  late  grammarians,  de- 
rived their  information  on  many  points  from  Harpooration  All  we  know 
about  his  personal  history  is  contained  in  a  line  or  two  in  Suidas,  who 
calls  him  a  rhetorician  of  Alexandrea,  and,  besides  the  above-mentioned 
^Kumar>',  attribotei  to  him  an  hSnfUy  awayurfiit  which  it  kML  The 
period  when  he  floturiehed  is  onoertain. 

The  Leipzig  edition,  1834,  S  vol*.  8ro,  tneorporates  every  thing  fbit  Iiu  b«Mi  done  by 
Iireviou*  editors  for  Harpocration.  The  most  recent  edition  of  tlM  Unci  (togetbmr  wUb 
(he  dictionary  of  Moerin)  in  that  of  Bekker,  Berlin,  1833,  Svo. 

• 

III.  Ammonids  (*A^ifUMfios)  Grammaticus,  professor  of  grammar  at  Alex- 
•ndrea  at  the  dose  of  the  Iburtb  century.  He  was  also  priest  of  the 
Egyptian  Ape.  On  the  vigorous  overthrow  of  idolatry  in  Egypt  by  the 
bishop  Theophilus,  A.D.  388-391,  Ammonius  fled  to  Constantinople,  and 
there  resumed  his  profession.  He  wrote  a  work  in  Greek  On  the  Differ- 
ences of  Words  of  like  Sigmfcahon  (ircpi  dfioiwy  koI  Sia<p6p<au  \4^€(ity),  which 
is  appended  to  many  lexicons,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  Scapula.  It  was 
edited  by  Valckenaer,  Ley  den,  1739,  4to,  and,  with  farther  notes,  by  C. 
F.  Ammpn,  Erlangen,  1787,  Svo ;  and  by  Schefer,  Leipzig,  1822,  Svo. 
Tbeie  is  another  woifc  by  Ammonius,  wtfH  i^KupoXoyias,  which  has  not  yet 
heen  printed. 

IV.  HntTCHios  (  R^MsV  an  Alexandrean  grammarian,  nnder  whose 
name  a  large  Greek  dictionary  has  come  down  to  ns.  Respecting  his 
personal  history  absolutely  nothing  is  known,  but  he  probably  lived  about 
A.D.  380.  The  work  is  based,  as  the  writer  himself  tells  us,  upon  the 
lexicon  of  Diogenianus,  who  wrote  a  Greek  lexicon  in  the  time  of  Ha- 
drian. The  investigations  of  modem  scholars  have  rendered  it  highly 
probable  that  Hesychius  was  a  pagan.  This  view  seems,  mdeed,  to  be 
contradicted  by  the  fact  that  the  work  also  contains  a  number  of  Christian 
glo.sses  (A«|«f,  f^loss{E  sacra),  and  references  to  Christian  writers ;  but  it 
is  now  a  generally  established  belief  that  these  glosses  and  references 
are  interpolations,  introduced  into  the  work  by  a  later  hand.  The  work 
is  one  of  very  great  hBoportance,  not  only  on  aooonnt  <tf  its  explaining  the 
words  of  the  Greek  language,  but  also  fWmi  its  oomprising  much  literary 
and  arehasologioal  information,  derived  from  earlier  grammarians  and 
commentators,  whose  works  are  lost  It  contatna^  also^  a  large  number 
of  peculiar  dialectical  and  local  forms  and  expressions,  and  many  quota- 
tions from  other  writers.  The  arrangement  of  the  work,  however,  is 
very  defective.  The  author  would  seem  to  have  been  more  concerned 
about  the  accumulation  of  matter  derived  from  the  most  heterogeneous 
sources,  than  about  a  skillful  and  systematic  arrangement ;  but  some  of 
these  defects  are  perhaps  not  to  be  put  to  the  account  of  the  original 
compiler,  but  to  that  of  the  later  interpolators. 

The  first  edition  is  that  of  Venice,  1514,  fol.,  edited  by  the  learned  Greek  Mossnit,  who 
nftde  aany  arbilnury  alleratiMw  nad  MMUUnm,  m  la  elear  from  tbaToBatiaa  MS.  (tha 
only  one  aa  yet  known).  The  edition  of  Musurus  was  followed  by  thoHe  of  Florence, 
1520,  fol. ;  Hagenau,  1531,  fol. ;  and  that  of  C.  Schreveliua,  Leyden  and  Amsterdam, 
1M6,  4to.  The  beet  crilieal  edUton,  however,  with  a  comprehenstYe  commentary,  ia 
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tbat  of  J.  Albert!,  which  was  completed  after  Albcrti's  death  by  Rnhnken,  Leyden,  1746- 
1766,  2  vols.  foL  A  supplement  tu  tbia  editioa  was  published  by  Schow,  Leyden,  1792. 
6wo.  The  Gloua  Sacrai  have  been  edited  separately,  with  emendations  and  notes,  by 
Brnsstl,  Leiinig,  176S.  Ths  Adversaria  HesydtUma  at  Bishop  Pearaoo,  enntainiiis  maell 
valuable  matter,  appeared  from  llie  Clarendon  press,  Oxford,  1844,  2  Tola.  8vo. 

V.  Philemon  (*tAVj/i«tfv),  the  author  of  a  Ae^iKhy  r(xyo\oyiK6y,  the  extant 
portion  of  which  was  first  edited,  from  a  M.S.  preserved  in  the  Royal  Li- 
brary at  Paris,  by  C.  Buriiey,  London,  1812,  and  afterward  by  Osann, 
Berhn,  1821.  Ti»e  author  informs  us,  m  his  preface,  that  his  work  was 
intended  tu  take  the  place  of  a  similar  lexicon  by  the  grammarian  Hy- 
pereebius,  for  Midi  is  the  trae  leadiog^  and  not  Hypereschina,  a»  it  atands 
in  the  text  of  Philemon.  The  woik  of  Hyperechiua  waa  airanged  in 
eight  booka,  according  to  the  eiil^tdiil^rent  parte  of  apeech.  Fhilemon'a 
lezioon  waa  a  meagre  epitome  of  thia  work,  the  beat  parte  of  which  he 
aeema  to  have  omitted.  It  is,  however,  not  without  ito  value  in  the  de- 
partment of  literary  history.  It  is  often  quoted  in  the  E^fmolagicum  Mag- 
9mm.  The  part  of  it  which  is  extant  consists  of  the  first  book,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  second,  irfpl  iyofidTuv.  Hyperechius  lived  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era,  and  Philemon  may  probably  be 
placed  about  the  seventh. 

VI.  Photius  (♦ojTios),'  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  the  ninth  century 
ef  our  era,  played  a  distinguished  part  in  the  political  and  religious  his- 
tory of  his  age.  Afler  holding  various  high  ollices  at  tlie  Byzantine 
eoort,  he  waa,  although  previously  a  layman,  elected  patriarch  of  Ooa> 
atantinople  in  A.D.  808,  in  jdaoe  of  Tgnatiiia,  who  had  been  deposed  bf 
Bavdaa,  wte  waa  alHioweKhl  at  the  eonit  of  hia  nephew,  Michael  IIL, 
then  a  minor*  The  patriarchate  of  Phetina  waa  «  atonny  ona,  and  fiiH 
of  vieiaaitadea.  The  cause  of  Ign«ti08  waa  eepotteed  by  the  Romish 
Church,  and  Photius  thns  became  one  of  the  great  promoters  of  the 
achkm  between  the  Eastern  and  Weeteni  churches.  In  A.D.  867,  Pho- 
tius waa  himself  deposed  by  the  Emperor  Basil  I.,  and  Ignatius  was  re- 
stored ;  but  on  the  death  of  Ignatius  in  877,  Photius,  who  had  meanwhile 
gained  the  favor  of  Basil,  was  again  elevated  to  the  patnarcliate.  On 
the  death  of  Basil  in  886.  Photius  was  accused  of  a  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  the  new  emperor,  Leo  VI.,  and  was  banished  to  a  monastery 
in  Armenia,  where  he  seeujs  to  have  remained  until  liis  death.  Photioa 
was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  «f  hie  tiiM,  and«  in  the  midat  of  a  bmgf 
life,  ibmid  thna  Ibr  the  compoaitieD-  ef  numeroaa  weiha,  aeveral  of  which 
have  eome  down  to  ua.  Hia  MjfrkNUm  will  be  mom  appropriately  con- 
aideied  at  flie  doee  of  the  preeent  chapter,  togcHMv  with  aome  other  of 
hia  woifca;  hia I«neoii  akme  wilt  here  be  noticed.  It  ia  entitled  Aitor 
avpwyi^.  Of  thia  lexicon  there  exist  several  MSS.,  but  that  known  as 
the  Codex  Opieanusy  because  given  by  Thomas  Gale  to  the  library  of  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge,  ia  considered  to  be  the  archetype  from  which 
the  others  have  been  transcribed.  This  MS.,  however,  i.s  itself  very  imp 
perfect,  containing,  in  fact,  not  more  than  half  the  ori^nnal  work.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  lexicon  known  as  the  Lexicon  SaJipermanense,  a  portion 
of  which  waa  pnblished  m  the  Anecdoia  Graca  of  Bekker  (vol.  i.,  p.  319, 
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Mtqq.),  appears  to  baTe  been  incorporated  In  ^e  lezioon  of  Pbotina,  of 
wbicbt  wben  entire,  it  is  estimated  to  have  formed  a  third  part. 

The  lexicon  of  Photius  was  first  published,  from  Continental  MSS.,  by  Hermann,  Leip- 
zig, 4to,  1808.  it  formed  tbe  third  volame  of  &  set,  or  which  the  first  and  second  voiumec 
eooiained  Um  tozleoa  MCrtbed  to  Zomru.  The  edition  of  Hennuii,  however,  boTiiig 
lUlod  to  oatieiy  tlM  wants  of  tho  learned,  an  edition  fVom  a  transcript  of  the  Codex 
GaJeanus,  made  by  PorMNI,  WM  poUiitiad  oAor  the  dooth  of  that  eminent  acholar,  Lon- 
don, 1822,  4to  and  8vo. 

VII.  ZoNARAS  Joannes  {'lotiyvijs  6  Zuvaptis),  a  celebrated  Byzantine  his- 
torian and  theologian,  lived  in  the  twcllih  century,  under  the  emperors 
Alexis  I.  Comnenus  and  Calo-Joannes.  Besides  his  theological  works, 
and  his  Annate*  {XpoviK6v)f  in  eighteen  books,  we  bave  a  lexioon  entitled 
:Mmaya>y^  \4^f(a¥  ffvA^tYCl(V«  iic  Ziaip6pm¥  fitfixlmf,  K,  r,  K.  It  was  pnbliabed 
far  tbe  first  time  by  Tittmann,  Leipzig,  1806, 9  yola.  4to. 

Vm.  SuiDAs  (aot48«f  a  Greek  lezicograpber,  of  whom  nothing  is 
known.  No  certain  conclosions  as  to  tbe  age  of  the  compOer  can  be  de- 
rived from  any  passages  in  the  work,  since  it  may  have  received  numer- 
ous interpolations  and  additions.  Enstathius,  who  lived  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  twelfth  century  of  our  era,  quotes  the  lexicon  of  Suidas ;  and 
there  are  passages  in  tlie  work  referring  to  Michael  Psellus,  who  lived  at 
the  close  of  tbe  eleventh  century.  Tlie  lexicon  of  Suidas  is  a  dictionary 
of  words,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  with  some  few  peculiarities  of 
arrangement ;  but  it  contains  both  words  which  are  found  in  dictionaries 
of  languages,  and  also  names  of  persons  and  places,  with  extracts  from 
ancient  Greek  writers,  grammarians,  scholiasts,  and  lexicographers,  and 
some  extracts  from  later  Greek  authors.  Hie  names  of  persons  compre- 
hend both  persons  who  are  mentioned  in  sacred  and  profime  bistoiy, 
which  shows  that  if  tbe  work  is  by  one  band,  it  is  by  a  Gbriatiaa ;  bnt 
there  is  no  Inconsistency  in  supposing  that  the  original  of  the  leidoon, 
which  now  goes  under  the  name  of  Suidas,  is  a  work  of  earlier  date  even 
than  the  time  of  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  and  that  it  received  large  ac- 
cessions from  various  hands.  No  well-conceived  plan  has  been  the  basis 
of  this  work ;  it  is  incomplete  as  to  the  number  of  articles,  and  exceed- 
ingly irregular  and  unequal  in  the  execution.  Some  articles  are  pretty 
ei)mplete,  others  contain  no  information  at  all.  As  to  the  biographical 
notices,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  Suidas,  or  the  compiler,  got  them 
all  from  one  source,  which,  it  is  farther  supposed,  may  be  the  OnonuUo- 
logot  or  PiHMx  of  Hesychios  of  Miletus,  who  flourished  about  A.D.  540. 
The  work  of  Suidas,  though  without  merit  as  to  its  execution,  is  Tsloable 
both  for  tbe  ixteraiy  history  of  antiquity,  for  the  explanation  of  words,  and 
for  the  citations  from  many  ancient  writers ;  and  a  prodigious  amount  of 
critical  labor  has  been  bestowed  upon  it.  Many  emendations  have  been 
made  on  the  text  by  Toup  and  others. 

The  first  edition  of  Suidas  was  hy  Demetrius  Chalcondylas,  Milan,  1499,  fol.,  without 
a  Latin  Teraion.  The  aecond,  by  the  elder  Aldus,  Venice,  1514,  fol.,  is  also  without  a 
Latin  vonrlon:  this  adittmi  waa  reprinted  hy  Froben,  Baale,  1544,  fol.,  with  some  oor- 
ractiona.  The  flrat  Latin  translation  of  Suidas  was  made  hy  Hieron.  Wolf,  Baale,  15M, 

1581,  fol.  The  first  edition  which  contained  both  the  Greek  text  and  a  Latin  version 
waa  by  .gmiliua  Portua,  Geneva,  1619,  2  vols,  fol.,  and  1630,  with  a  new  title.  The 
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Latin  version  is  said  to  be  better  than  Wolf's.  The  edition  of  Kflster  appeared  at  Cam- 
bridg[e,  1705,  3  vols,  folio.  The  basis  of  this  edition  is  not  the  atUio  princeps,  but  that 
of  Portas.  Ktlster  corrected  the  text  with  the  aid  of  the  MSS.,  added  numerous  good 
notes,  and  Im^orad  the  ▼enton  of  Fortiu.  But  lie  dealt  witli  the  GiMk  text  ratber  In  an 
arbitrary  way,  and  rejected  all  that  he  considered  to  be  interpolated.  The  edition  of 
Suidas  by  Gaisford,  in  three  handsome  volumes,  folio,  appeared  at  Oxford  in  1834.  The 
first  two  volumes  contain  the  text,  without  a  Latin  version,  and  the  notes,  which  are 
etaielly  Mieeted  flmn  Ktsier  and  ofkara.  The  third  vetvma  eoMaimi  htim  KMtrkumt 

Rerurn  et  Nominum  Propriorum  qtuB  extra  seriem  suam  m  StMttLexico  ocmrrtint ;  Index 
Glossarum  Personarum  V'erborumque  notatu  dignioruTn;  and  Index  Scripiomm  a  Suida 
dtatarum.  In  his  preface  Gaisford  states  tliat  he  used  nearly  the  same  iMiSS.  as  KUster, 
but  that  Kflatar  was  earalaea  In  notlnff  the  readinga  of  the  M88.  Oalalbrd  has  given 

the  various  readings  of  the  best  MSS.,  and  those  of  the  edition  of  Chak-ondylas.  The 
edition  of  Bernhardy,  Halle,  1834-50,  4to  (not  yet  coiDplete)|  contains  a  Latin  version, 
and  notes.  It  is  founded  on  the  edition  of  Gaisford. 

WRITERS    ON  DIALECT. 

IX.  Gregorius  (or  Georoius)  Corixthus,'  more  correctly  Greoorius  (or 
Georoius)  Pardus,  was  archbishop  of  Corinth,  whence  the  name  given  him 
in  some  MSS.  of  Corinthus,  which  last  was  long  supposed  to  have  been  his 
true  name.  The  time  when  he  lived  is  uncertain,  though  he  would  seem 
to  have  been  later  than  the  reign  of  Alexis  I.  Coranenus  (A.D.  1061-1118). 
Hb  only  pabUahed  work  is  n§pi  duiX^tnm  (He  DiaUetu),  frequently  print- 
ed as  ao  appendix  to  the  earlier  Greek  lexicons,  or  in  the  coUeetlons  of 
grammatical  treatises.  All  these  earlier  editions  were  made  from  two  or 
three  MSS.,  and  were  rery  defectiTe.  But  in  the  last  oentmy,  Gisbertns 
Koentns,  Greek  professor  at  Franeker,  by  the  collation  of  fresh  MSS.» 
published  the  work  in  a  more  complete  form,  with  a  prefrioe  and  notes, 
Leyden,  1766,  8vo.  An  edition  by  G.  H.  Schaefer,  containing  all  the 
matter  in  Koenius's  edition,  together  with  other  that  was  new,  appeared 
at  Leipzig  in  1811.  In  this  edition  is  a  Commentatio  Palaographiea  by 
Bast. 

X.  Thomas  Maoister,'  a  rhetorician  and  grammarian,  flourished  about 
A.D.  1310.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of  Thessalonica,  to  have 
lived  at  the  court  of  Andronicus  Palaeologus  I.,  and  to  have  held  the  of- 
fices of  marshal  {Magister  OJicicrum)  and  keeper  of  the  archiTes  (CAsr* 
tophylax) ;  but  he  afterward  fetired  to  a  monastery,  where  he  assumed 
the  name  of  7%«mI8Iks,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  ancient 
GreA  authors.  HischiefwoikwasalitfjeMafillfic  Wbri{t(«ar&2x^ 
iBvrsir  kffjtnm  ^hTrutSm  hktyti^  compiled  from  the  woiks  of  the  elder 
grammarians,  but  with  very  little  judgment.  The  work  has  some  value, 
on  account  of  its  containing  much  from  the  elder  grammarians  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  lost.  But  when  he  deserts  his  guides,  he 
often  falls  into  the  most  serious  errors.  He  wrote  also  scholia  on  Pindar, 
Euripides,  and  Aristophanes,  the  remains  of  which  are  merged  in  the 
collections  of  ancient  scholia,  and  also  lives  of  those  authors,  which  are 
prefixed  to  some  of  the  editions  of  their  works.  His  other  writings  con- 
sist of  letters  and  orations. 

An  excellent  edition  of  the  Attic  Ltxtetm^  with  notes  by  Helnslns,  Wolf,  and  many 
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olhir  leboUr*,.  w««  puMwhod  by  Bernard,  LajMUo,  1767^  8vo.  The  work,  bui  be«a. 
OMttj  edited  by  RiteeU*  with  Ttlualde  JVoI^mmim*  Belle,  1832,  a«a.  Am  edicin  of 
til*  OnHons  and  EpitUtB  was  published  at  Upeala,  1693, 4to,  by  Laareotkia  Norrmaoou 
Two  additiunal  orations  were  published  in  the  NmaCoHtctw  VtttntnLSerifttniakCfUMli, 
▼oL  uL,  p.       *eq.q.i  p- 173,  aegg.,  Ib27,  4io. 

XL  Gateoiua  LicAFuiua,  a  monk  of  Thetsafy,  lived  about  the  middla 
of  the  Isaitoontli  eoDloiy,  and  wrote,  ameeg  other  ttungs,  a  lextcea  of 
Attic  words,  in  alphabetical  eider,  extracts  from  which  hare  been  givea 
by  ViUoison,  Aneedota  Gneea,  ToL  ii.,  p.  79,  and  by  Matthati,  Lea.  Matq., 

AUTHORS   or  BISLIOORA.PHICAL  AND   OTHBS   C  O  kLKCTIOKS. 

XII.  Photius,*  of  whose  life  we  have  already  given  a  sketch,  compiled, 
among  other  works,  a  Mvpi6fiifiKoy  fi  Bi^Ktod^icii  {Myriobtblum  seu  Btbliothe- 
CO.).  This  is  the  most  imp(»rtant  and  valuable  of  his  works.  It  may  be  de- 
scdbed  aa  aa  ezleoatve  xeriew  of  ancieat  Greek  IHerature,  by  a  scholaT 
of  wnmenaft  erudition  and  aoilnd  j  udgment.  It  ia  an  estiaotdinai^  mwm 
nent  of  litextiy  eneiiy,  for  it  was  written  wbOe  the  author  waa  eogafsd 
in  bis  emfaaaaj  to  Aaayna,  at  the  reqiieat  of  bia  broHier  Ttoaelaai  udia 
vae  amok  grieved  at  the  eeperatioo,  and  deaiied  an  aooonat  of  the  beaks 
which  Photina  had  read  in  bia  abaenee.  It  thus  eonveya  a  pteaaing  ia- 
pression,  not  only  of  the  literary  acquirements  and  eztvaoKdinaiy  indue* 
try,  but  of  the  fraternal  affection  of  the  WTiter.  It  opens  with  a  prefatory 
address  to  Tarasius,  recapitulating  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
composed,  and  stating  that  it  contained  a  notice  of  two  hundred  and  sev- 
'  enty-nine  volumes.  The  extant  copies  contain  a  notice  of  two  hundred 
and  eiglity  :  the  discrepancy,  which  is  of  iittle  niomont,  may  have  origina* 
ted  either  in  the  mistake  of  Thuttus  himself,  or  in  i>unic  alteration  of  the 
divisions  by  some  transcriber.  The  two  bun4red  and  eighty  divisioas  of 
the  BiiiMMea  must  be  understood  to  express  the  number  of  volwMe 
(oodieea)  or  manuaeripta,  and  not  of  writere  or  of  works.  Thaworiiaof 
some  writers,  as.  for  instanoe,  of  Fbilo  Judsne  (Cod.  KU^IOOX  oooqnr 
several  divisions ;  and,  on  the  other  haad»  one  division  (lor  instaaoe^  Cod« 
186^  Juitini  Martym  Seripta  Vma)  aometimea  oon^neheads  a  notice  of, 
several  different  works  written  in  one  eoifSL  The  writers  OTemined  SM 
of  all  classes :  the  greater  number,  however,  are  theologians,  writers  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  and  of  the  biography  of  eminent  churchmen ;  but 
several  are  secular  historians,  philosophers,  and  orators,  heatlien  or  Chris- 
tian, of  remote  or  recent  times,  lexicographers,  and  medical  w  riters ;  only 
one  or  two  are  poets,  and  those  on  religious  subjects,  and  tliere  are  also 
one  or  two  writers  of  romances  or  love-tales.  There  is  no  formal  classi- 
ficatum  of  theso  various  writers,,  though  a  ^ries  of  writers  or  writings  of 
the  same  daaa  flcequeatly  eecuia.  In  £wt,  the  works  appear  to  be  aF> 
ranged  in  the  oxder  in  whieh  thegf  were  read.  The  noticee  of  the  writers 
yaiy  maeh  in  lengtii:  thoaa  in  the  earlier  part  aie^veist  briel^.  notieed^ 
the  later  onea  more  Ailly.  Several  valuable  wodtsi  now  leat,  are  known 
tp  us  chiefly  by  the  analyses  or  extracts  which  Photiua  has  given  of  thsm. 
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Hie  llr«t  e^ttimi  of  Dw  9ibliotkeca  mwm  put  (bitta  by  Homchclius,  Augsburg:,  1601,  Tolr 
lorae  of  fipisUea  wen  vubjotnei}.  There  was  a*  Latin  veraioii.  A  Latin  veraiOB, 
•od  Mhfllia,  Sehottiw  Ancwwp,  wan  pabttahed  4a  1M6,  Avgtbmf,  M. ;  bat  tte 
version  is  inaccurate,  and  has  been  severely  criticised.  It  was,  however,  reprinted  with 
the  Creek  text  at  Geneva,  1612,  fol.,  and  Rouen,  1653,  fol.  This  last  edition  is  a  very 
apiendid  one,  bat  inconranteiit  A<ob  iu  atae.  An  editioD  with  a  renrtaed  text,  fonned 
m  •  inlliH— <f  ioM  WW  niM WfcBd  by  BiMwr,  JwrUn,  mi"W,  1  tuto.  tMa 
Itla  eonveniaBtftioaiilsjiMi|«iidllM  gopipMHiew <if 4f  iadwE, bm  hat  Millwr  Ycratom 
nor  Aotea. 

XHL  EiiDioi)^^  inft    4he  emperoiB  CMttntine  XI.  (Docai)  «ad  Ro- 

tnanua  IV.  (Btogenes),  cfwnpiled  a  dioti0Dary  of  hiatory  and  mythology, 
which  she  called  'iwyiit,  i.  e.»  Collection  or  ^  Violett,  It  is  pre&oed  by 
an  address  to  her  husband  Romanus  Diogenes,  inMrhich  she  describes  the 
work  as  "a  collection  of  geoealogies  of  gods,  heroes,  and  heroines,  of 
their  metamorphoses,  and  of  the  fables  and  stories  respecting  them  found 
in  the  ancients;  containing,  also,  notices  of  various  philosophers."  The 
aourcea  from  wliich  the  work  was  eompiied  are,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
same  as  those  used  in  the  lexicon  of  Suidas.  This  work  was  printed  for 
tbstetliiiift  ty  yiltoison,  in  hiM  Amn^Uu  Qrac^  yol  i.,  p.  I, 


OHAPTSR  lA 
SBTBNTB  OB  BTZANTIMX  PIRIOD  tmHtmi, 

HISTORIANS. 

I.  Before  treating  of  the  historians,  properly  so  called,  who  belon^^to 
the  present  period,  we  must  make  mention  of  a  writer  that  has  rendered 
the  greatest  service  to  a  branch  of  knowledge  called,  with  reason,  one 
of  the  ey<^s  of  history ;  fur  without  this  guide  history  runs  the  risk  of 
losing  herseli'  amid  the  chaos  of  events  that  crowd  around  her.  The 
science  to  which  we  refer  is  Chronology ^  and  the  writer  is  Euatbiut. 

II.  EesisiM  ^IM/Sim)/  «f  CMvea,  took  Uie  Mnaae  of  PAMmu,  H 
fw— nMOfiHi  *M40voie4  Mendshly  for  FttmplifliM,  bishop  «f  Casairea. 
ils  WM  bsiii »  PilMtliiB  sMXD.  m»  towari 

.  the  Bnvanr  GalUeiuia.  He  «Ba  inade  Biatep  of  Casaroa  in  A.D.  Jl^ 
and  died  aboat  340.  Eusebjaa  was  a  maa  of  great  learning.  T^e  woik 
whi^  will  here  claim  our  attention  is  the  Chromm  {"Xpovmh^mrroimrris 
faTsp<«s),  a  work  of  great  value  to  us  in  the  study  of  ancient  history.  It 
is  in  two  books.  The  first,  entitled  'X.povoypa^ia^  contains  a  sketch  of  the 
history  of  several  ancient  nations,  as  the  Chald«ans,  Assyrians,  Medes, 
Persians,  Lydians,  Hebrews,  and  Egyptians.  It  is  chiefly  taken  from  the 
Tlfvrdfit^Kov  xP°voKoytK6y  of  Africanus,  and  gives  lists  of  kings  and  other 
magistrates,  with  short  accounts  of  remarkable  events  from  the  creation 
to  the  time  of  Eusebius.  The  second  book  consists  of  synchronological 
tables,  with  simiiar  catalogues  of  rolera  and  striking  occarronces,  from 
Iho  tima  of  Ahnflaai  to  tho  cetebratjon  of  Coaatantiae^a  Ffeawia/iaal  NiO' 
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omedia,  A.D.  327,  and  at  Rome,  A.D.  328.  £usebius*s  object  in  writing 
it  was  to  give  an  account  of  ancient  liistory  previous  to  the  time  of  Christ, 
in  order  to  estabhsh  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  Old  Testament  liistory,  and 
to  point  out  the  superior  antiquity  of  the  Mosaic  to  any  other  writings. 
In  the  course  of  the  work  £u8ebius  gives  extracts  from  Berosus,  San* 
diODiathoD,  Polykistor,  Oephalion,  sad  ManelliD^  wlikih  matMnally 
erease  its  YtHniB.  Some  of  the  odier  woriu  of  Eusebiua,  although  not 
fidling  within  our  limits,  may  briefly  be  noticed  here.  Tbeae  are,  1.  Tto 
FrmpanUio  EvtMgdktk  (El«y7«XiM9t  kmMfym  ft^mfmrmvk),  in  fifteen 
books,  a  ooOeetion  of  varioas  Iheta  and  4|iietaliom  Amn  old  wiiten,  by 
which  H  was  supposed  that  the  mind*  would  be  prepared  to  leeeive  the 
evidences  of  Christianity.  2.  The  Dememtratin  Evangelica  {EhayyfXix^ 
&ir<jSc((i$),  in  twenty  books,  of  which  ten  are  extant,  a  collection  of  evi- 
dences, chiefly  from  the  Old  Testament,  addressed  principally  to  the 
Jews.  3.  The  Ecclesidstical  History  {'EKKXr)(riaurriK^  'larropla),  in  ten  books, 
containing  the  history  of  Christianity  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  death 
of  Licinius,  A.D.  324. 

« 

The  Greek  text  of  the  Ckromican  is  lost,  with  the  exception  of  some  firagmenta  preaenred 
by  0«org»  Syneeltat  to  bis  Chrmlele,  and  by  BumMw  bimMlf  In  hit  rrapai-atio  JBWwt 
gtUca.  There  is  extant,  however,  part  Of  a  Latin  translation  of  tt  by  Jerome,  published 
by  Scaliger,  Leyden,  1606,  of  which  another  and  enlarged  edition  appeared  at  Amsterdam, 
1658.  Subsequently,  ia  1792,  an  Armenian  of  Constantinople,  named  Geor^us  Johaonis, 
diaeovered  an  Armanlaii  traiialation  of  tha  enttra  work.  Ha  mada  a  eopy  of  this,  and 
transmitted  it,  in  1794,  to  Dr.  Zohrab,  at  Venice.  Of  this  Armenian  version  Zolmb  and 
Mai  published  a  LHtin  translation  at  Milan,  1818,  together  with  the  Greek  fragments. 
In  the  same  year  Aucher  publiahed  at  Venice  the  Chronieon  in  Armenian,  Greek  (as  fitr 
aa  extant),  and  Latin.  Tha  beat  aditkm  of  tha  Py-isparatfo  BwmgMen  la  by  ItelaJchaa, 
Leipzig,  ISll^Svaia.  8ns«nd  of  tba  JBeetoiaal&«(  lii«faiir»by  tfa^ 
S  vols.  8vo. 

III.  The  first  historian,  properly  so  called,  during  the  period  we  are  at 
present  considerinji;,  was  Prax  agoras,  a  native  of  Athens,  who  lived  after 
the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  probably  under  his  sons.  He  wrote, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  two  books  on  the  Athenian  kings ;  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  two  books  on  the  history  of  Constantine  ;  and  at  the  age  of 
thirty-one,  six  books  on  the  history  of  Alexander  the  Great.  All  these 
works  were  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect.  None  of  them  have  come  down 
to  08,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  eztraets  made  hj  Fhotiaa  from  the 
history  of  Conatantiiie.  In  this  wmk  Praxagoras,  tfaoogfa  a  heathen,  < 
l^ced  Constantino  before  aB  other  emperors. 

lY.  Next  in  order  is  EoiiAnvs,  a  ao^hisl  and  historian,  hom  at  Sardis 
in  A.D.  347,  and  who  seems  to  have  lived  till  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Theodosius  the  younger.  He  wrote,  1.  Lives  of  Sophists j  stiU  extant,  con- 
taining twenty-three  biographies  of  sophists,  most  of  whom  were  con- 
temporaries of  Eunapins,  or  had  lived  shortly  before  him.  Though  these 
biographies  are  exceedingly  brief,  and  the  style  is  intolerably  inflated,  yet 
tliey  supply  us  with  important  information  respecting  a  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy,  which,  without  this  work,  would  be  buried  in  utter  ob- 
scurity. 2.  A  cmitinuatinn  of  the  History  of  Dexippus,  in  fourteen  books. 
It  began  with  A.D.  270,  and  went  down  to  404.  Of  this  work  we  have 
only  extiaots. 
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Tbe  latest  and  best  edition  of  the  Lives  of  tba  Sophists,  whieh  ^res  a  much  improTed 
text,  wtUt  a  cominentary  and  notsa  by  Wyttenbach,  is  that  of  Boissonade,  Amsterdam, 
189S,  i  Tola.        ThM  fragmsiita  of  tba  Hlatory  ara  baat  glvan  in  tha  Cayyua  Ser^ 

Hist  fiyzant.  of  Bekker  and  Niebuhr,  and  in  Miiller's  Frtigm,  Bi»L0nK%,T1lL  if,,  p%  7, 
teqq.,  Ibrmins  part  of  Didot'H  Bibliotheca  Gr<£ca,  Paris,  1S51. 

Y.  OLYMnouoRus,^  an  histurical  writer,  a  native  of  Tliebes,  in  Egypt, 
lived  in  the  fifth  century  after  Christ.  He  wrote  a  work  in  twenty-two 
books,  entitled  *lrroptKo\  Kiyoi,  which  comprised  tbe  history  of  the  West- 
ern Bmpire  under  the  reign  of  HoRorius,  firon  A.D.  407  to  October,  A.D. 
4S6.  OljmiHodonis  took  up  the  history  fiom  about  the  p(»nt  at  whidi 
Eunapins  had  ended.  The  original  woit  is  lost,  but  an  abridgment  of  it 
has  been  preserred  Iqr  Fhotins,  who  deserflies  the  style  of  the  work  as 
being  dear,  but  without  force  or  vigor,  loose,  and  descending  to  Tulgarity, 
•o  as  not  to  merit  being  called  a  history.  Of  this  Photius  thinks  that  the 
author  himself  was  aware,  and  that  for  this  reason  he  spoke  of  his  woric 
as  not  being  a  history,  but  a  collection  of  materials  for  a  history  (5atj  <rvy 
ypcu^i).  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Theodosius  II,  It  appears, 
from  what  Photius  has  preserved  of  his  writings,  that  Olympiodorus  was 
a  heathen. 

The  abridgment  of  Photius  haa  been  several  times  published.  It  is  best  given,  how- 
aver,  in  the  CoUection  of  the  ByianUne  Uiatorians,  by  Bekker  and  Niebuhr,  Bonn,  ISM, 
sad  la  mniBi^  Fingm.  Hut,  Orac,  val.  iv.,  p.  S7,  asff.,  flmBiiiff  part  of  Dlda^  AMf^ 
tkeea  Oiwea,  Plria,  18S1. 

VI.  ZoaiMva  {ZA^tiut}^  lived  in  the  time  of  the  younger  Theodosius. 
,  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  Roman  Empire,  in  six  books,  which  is  still  ex* 

tant.  This  work  must  have  been  written  after  A.D.  425,  as  an  event  is 
mentioned  in  it  which  took  place  in  that  year.  The  first  book  comprises 
a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  early  emperors,  down  to  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Dioclesian,  A.D.  305.  'J'he  second,  third,  and  fourth  books  are 
devoted  to  the  history  of  the  fourth  century,  which  is  treated  much  less 
concisely.  The  fifth  and  sixth  books  embrace  the  period  from  A.D.  396 
to  410,  when  Attains  was  dei>osed.  The  work  of  Zosimus  is  mainly, 
though  not  altogether,  an  abridgment  or  compilation  of  the  works  of  pre- 
vious* historians.  His  style  is  concise,  clear,  pure,  and  not  unpleasing. 
His  chief  ihult,  as  an  historical  writer,  is  his  neglect  of  chnmology .  Zosi- 
mus was  a  pagan,  and  comments  severdy  upon  the  faults  and  crimes  of 
the  Christian  emperors.  Hence  his  credibi^  has  been  assailed  by  acT- 
eral  Christian  writers.  There  are,  no  doubt,  numerous  errors  of  judg- 
ment to  be  found  in  the  work,  and  sometimes  (especially  in  the  case  of 
Constantine)  an  intemperate  expression  of  opinion,  which  somewhat  ex- 
aggerates,  if  it  does  not  distort,  the  truth ;  but  he  does  not  seem  fiurly 
chargeable  with  deliberate  invention  or  willful  misrepresentation. 

The  best  editions  of  Zosimus  are  by  Reitemricr,  Lelpxig,  1784,  8vo,  and  by  BakkflT, 
Boim,  1837,  fimninf  part  oftha  CoUaetioD  of  Byxantina  Hiatoriana. 

BYZANTIirS  HtSTOBIAirS.* 

VII.  This  is  tlio  name  given  to  a  series  of  Greek  historians  and  writers, 
who  lived  under  the  Eastern  or  Byzantine  emperors  between  the  sixth 
»  Smith,  DkL  Biogr.,  9,  v.       ^  *  Id,  ib.  »  Penny  Cyclojxedia,  vol.  vi ,  p.  81, 
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and  the  fiflfonth  ceiiturie's.  They  may  bt-  divided  into  two  classes :  1. 
The  historians  properly  .so  calh  d,  whose  collected  works  constitute  a 
complete  histor>'  of  the  Byzantine  empire  from  the  time  of  Couslantme 
the  Great  lo  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks ;  and,  2.  The  gen- 
eral cluroniciorBy  who  haTe  attempted  to  give  a  chroBography  of  the  world 
Itani  tbe  Miliett  tmiM. 
Vni.  Tht  Ufltoriaos  m  ts  follows: 

1.  JoAinns  ZtmiMAM,  of  Goistanliiiople,  tint  an  oflieer  of  the  mipeiid 
wan,  wad  aAerwird  a  monk  of  Moont  AtbiMv  livod  in  the  twilllk  century, 
under  the  Emperors  Alexis  I.  Comnemn  and  Calo- Joannes.  We  ha^e 
already  mentioned  him  under  the  lexicographers  of  this  period.  He  i^Tote 
a  Ckromkon  (X^xnWy),  or  "Annals  of  the  World,"  in  eighteen  books.  In 
the  first  part  of  his  work  lie  belongs  to  the  rlasa  of  jreneral  chroniclers  or 
compilers;  but  from  the  tmie  of  Constantine  he  treats  more  particularly 
of  the  history  of  the  Eastern  empire,  which  he  brings  down  to  the  death 
of  Alexis  I.  Comnenus,  in  1118.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  work,  Zonaras 
wrote  as  an  eye-witness  of  the  events  he  describes,  but  with  a  brevity 
wludi  ia  enrpriBing,  considering  the  many  interesting  and  important  oo> 
cnneneea  of  bia  time.  Hia  deficienoiea,  however*  in  thia  respect,  are  am- 
fly  soppliedlqr  Anna  Comnena,  the  daughter  of  the  fhopeiw  4. 
NieiTA*  AcMniiiTm  (Huckw  'Amfui'Ans),  alao  ealled  CHomiTss,  becaoae 
he  waa  a  natiTe  of  Chome,  ionheily  Coloeas,  in  Phiygia,  one  of  the  moet 
important  Byaantine  historians,  was  bom  abont  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
centur>',  and  filled  several  high  oflSces  at  the  court  of  Isaac  Angelus  (A.D. 
1185-1195).  He  died  at  Nicaea  in  1216.  His  Histor\"  of  the  Byzan- 
tine emperors,  in  twenty-one  books,  begins  with  1118  and  ends  with  1206. 
3.  Nu  EPHORus  Greooras  {Nucrf^6pos  6  Fprryopa^),  of  Heraclea  Pontica,  en- 
joyed the  favor  of  Andronicus  Palaeologus  the  elder;  but,  owing  to  the 
controversy  between  the  Palamites  and  Acindynites,  he  was  confined  in 
a  convent  by  the  Patriarch  in  1351  He  was  afterward  released,  and  died 
in  1360.  He  wrote  a  Byxantine,  or,  as  he  styles  it,  a  "  Roman  '  history,  in 
thirty-eiftht  books,  of  which  the  initwett^Mbiironly  hafe  been  printed, 
containtag  the  hiiloiy  of  the  Bjiastme  emfSan  ftim  ISOi  to  1881.-  The 
Iboiteen  remahung  in  MS.  bring  the  hietoiy  down  to  1880.  4.  LAON^ 
cira,  or  Nioolavc,  duLoomfhEB  (M^mmv,  or  nmikmtf  XfOutmHkiit),  of 
Athens,  a  Byzantine  historian  of  tiie  Meenth  eentny,  wrote  a  ^Histoiy 
of  the  Turks,  and  of  the  DownfiOI  of  the  Greek  Entire/*  in  tea  books,  to 
the  year  1462.  An  aaonymoua  writer  hea  oeutiniied  tiie  histofy  <^  the 
Turks  down  to  1565. 

IX.  Tlie  four  writers  mentioned  in  the  precedinj?  paragraph  form  by 
themselves  an  entire  history  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  from  the  time  of 
Constantine  to  the  Turkish  conquest.  The  following  writers  have  treat- 
ed of  detached  periods  of  the  same  historv ,  or  have  w  ritten  the  lives  of 
particular  emperors.*  5.  Procopids  (llpoKdirios),  of  Caesarea,  in  Palestine, 
the  moat  celebrated  of  the  9jaantine  writers,  waa  bom  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  century  ofoor  era,  and  wrote  the  *«Hialsiyoniii  own  Time," 
in  eight  books,  to  the  year  545.  He  also  wrote  a  "  Seowt  Hiitofy**  {Amo' 
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Ato)  of  the  veign  cf  Jnstmnm  down  to  fhe  year  668,  ivlM,  as  to  Ae 
tasamer  in  which  he  speaks  of  thtet  einperor  and  his  oourt,  coiiliasls  sin- 
gulaily  with  tiiepanegyiieal  tone  of  his  foimer  work.  6.  Asathub  CAyw- 
ffaf),  of  Myrina,  in  .flolis,  a  poet  as  well  as  historian  of  the  siath  centnty, 
well  known  for  bis  Anthology  (of  which  we  have  made  mention  in  an  earty 
part  of  the  present  volume),  studied  first  at  Alexandres,  wheaoe  he  re* 
moved  to  Constantinople  in  554,  being  then  about  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  in  wtiich  he  l>eeame  eminent. 
He  was  surnamed  Scholasttcu.s,  a  word  which  then  meant  an  advocate. 
He  wrote  a  history,  in  five  books,  of  the  years  553-59  of  Justinian's  reign, 
fonning  a  sequel  to  Procopius.  He  died  about  582.  Agaihias  is  one  of 
the  most  trustworthy  Byvantine  historians ;  inferior  to  Procopius  in  talent 
and  information,  bat  superior  to  him  in  honesty.  Xhe  impartial  manner 
in  wiiidi  he  spedka  of  the  Tarious  parties  and  seets,  nnd  partieiilaily  of 
flie  two  great  religions  systems  which  divided  the  wmld  in  his  time,  has 
nude  it  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  he  was  a  OhnsHan  or  a  pagan.  His 
account  of  the  Persians,  and  their  celebrated  tSsig  Chosroes,  er  Nushir- 
▼an,  is  much  valued  for  its  accuracy  and  fidmess.  7.  Menandbs  (M^w^ 
9pos)i  of  Constantinople,  surnamed  Pkottotob  (Uportfcrup,  i.  e.,  body-guard), 
continued  the  history  of  Agathias  to  the  year  582.  Menander's  history  is 
lost,  but  fragments  of  it  are  found  in  the  works  of  Constantine  Porphy- 
rogenitus,  which  relate  to  the  history  of  the  Huns,  the  Avari,  and  other 
Northern  and  Eastern  races,  and  also  to  the  negotiations  an^  missions  be- 
tween Justinian  and  Chosroes.  8.  Joannes,  of  Epiphanea,  in  Syria,  flour- 
ished toward  the  close  of  the  sixth  century.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the 
Persian  war  under  the  Emperor  Maurice,  which  has  never  been  printed, 
and  the  only  WB,  of  it  known  is  in  the  Heidelbefg  Hbraiy.  9.  Tbiovht- 
LACTD8  SiKooATTA,  su  Egyptian  by  descent,  but  a  Loorian  by  l^rtfa,  lived 
in  the  flrst  port  of  tiie  sevens  cenemy,  and  wrote  ahistoiy,  in  eight  bobhsi 
ftom  A.D.  66S  until  the  death  of  Mnurise  in  609.  10.  JoAinm,  a  monk 
of  Jerusalem,  in  the  eighth  century,  wrote  a  brief  history  of  the  locmo- 
dasts,  and  probably  an  anonymous  work  against  Constantine  IV.  11. 
Theodosius,  a  monk  of  l^nracuse,  in  the  ninth  centuiy,  has  left  a  narm- 
tive  of  the  taking  of  Syracuse  by  the  Spanish  Arabs. 

12.  CoNSTANTiNTTs  VI.,  sumamed  Porphyrooeniti's,  wrote  the  life  of 
his  grandfather,  Basilius  the  Macedonian,  from  867  to  886.  He  also  wrote 
several  other  works,  wliich  may  serve  as  illustrations  of  the  Byzantine 
history,  such  as  De  Admimstrando  Imperio,  on  the  administration  of  the 
the  state,  addressed  to  his  son  Romanus ;  De  Carrnumiis  Aula  Byzantirut ; 
De  Thematibus,  on  the  military  divisions  of  the  empire.  Re  idso  •caused 
several  learned  men  to  compile  a  kind  of  faistorieal  Ubrafy  oM  of  tiie 
woiks  of  all  pre  viotts  historians.  Thk  great  eoapflation  wva^ftitided  into 
fifty-three  books,  of  whieh  tin  titles  of  twenty-eis  only  «re  known.  One 
was  on  the  succession  of  Icings,  another  on  tiie  art  of  generaleAiip,  6se. 
Under  each  of  these  heads,  passages  from  the  various  htstorians  bearing 
upon  the  sntjeet  were  odUeeted.  Three  books  alone,  more  or  less  ronti- 
htfted,  have  come  down  totas.  One,  entitled  De  Legalionilms,  is  an  ao- 
eoQDt  olFthe  varioos  embaaaiea  between  the  Aomaaa  moA •other  nations; 
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another,  De  Senientiis;  and  the  third,  De  VirtuU€t  Kcfia  13.  GsNKsx^tf 
who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  wrote  a  history,  in  four 
books,  containing  the  reigns  of  Leo  V.,  the  Armenian ;  Michael  II.,  the 
Stammerer;  Theophilus ;  Mit^hael  III.;  and  Basil  I.,  the  Macedonian, 
who  died  in  886.  The  work  u{  Genesius  is  short,  and  altogether  a  poor 
compilation  ;  but  as  it  contaitus  the  events  of  a  period  of  Byzantine  his- 
tory of  which  we  have  but  scanty  inlorniation,  it  is,  nevertheless,  of  im- 
portance. 14.  Leontius,  of  Byzantium,  called  the  younger,  wrote  also  a 
history  of  the  same  period,  to  aenre  as  an  introdoctioii  to  Conatantiiio's 
Life  of  Basiliiw.  16.  An  anonymous  writer  has  left  a  eontinuation  of 
Con8taatine*8  Life  of  Baailins,  embracing  the  lives  of  Leo  VL  and  his 
brother  Alexander,  of  Constantino  VL  himself,  and  his  son  Romaons. 
16.  JoARifBs  CambmiIta,  of  Thessalonica,  wrote  an  account  of  the  takin|^ 
of  that  city  by  the  Saracens  in  904»  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness.^ 

17.  Leo  Diaconus,  of  Kaloe,  a  town  of  Asia,  near  "the  sources  of  the 
Cayster,  born  about  950,  accompanied  Basilius  II.  in  his  wars  against  the 
Bulgarians,  and  wrote  the  lives  of  Romanus,  Nicephorus  Phocas,  and 
Tzimisces,  from  959  to  975.  18.  Michael  Constantixe  Psellus  wrote 
a  history  from  the  death  of  Tzimisces,  in  975,  till  the  accession  of  Con- 
stantine  Ducaa  in  1059.  It  lia.s  not  yet  been  published.  19.  Nicephorus 
BRyENNius,  the  husband  of  Anna  Comnena,  wrote  "  Historical  Materials,** 
being  a  kind  of  memoirs  of  the  Comneni  family,  to  the  accession  of  Alexis 
L  20.  AiiicA,CoiiiiiifA  haa  written  the  histoiy  of  her  fether  Alexis.  81. 
JoANHBs  Cnmlinrs,  who  lived  toward  the  end  of  the  twelfth  centniy,  was 
Imperial  notaiy  at  Constantinople.  He  wrote  the  lives  of  John  Oonme- 
nus  and  of  Bfannel  his  son,  fiom  1118,  where  Anna  Comnena  ends,  tiU 
1176.  Like  his  predecessors,  he  is  partial  against  tiie  Latins  or  Fraidcs» 
and  especially  uiguat  toward  Roger  I.  of  Sicily,  who  was  a  great  man  fer 
hia  tune,  though  an  enemy  of  the  Byzantines.  9SL  Geoegius  Acropoli- 
TA,  bom  in  1220,  at  Constantinople,  filled  several  important  offices  under 
Michael  Palajologus,  and  died  in  1282.  There  are  two  works  under  his 
name,  one  styled  a  "  Chronography/'  and  the  other  a  Short  Chronicle  of 
the  late  Events,"  both  referring  to  the  period  from  1204,  when  the  Franks 
took  Constantinople,  to  1261,  when  they  were  finally  expelled.  Aeropoli- 
ta  has  also  written  a  general  chronicle,  from  the  creation  to  the  taking 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Franks,  which  is  not  yet  printed.  23.  Georoius 
PAOHTKiaBs  (TtApym  S  llaxvti4fn}s),  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  By- 
lantine  writers*  waa  bom  at  Nicca  in  184S.  After  the  leoovexy  of  Con- 
atantinople  by  the  Groeka,  he  was  raised  to  high  offices  in  the  state.  He 
wrote  a  **  Byiantine  Hiatoiy,"  which  forma  a  continuation  to  Acropolita'a 
work,  and  eomee  down  to  1808.  F&chymeros  is  a  faithful  but  dull  writer. 
He  wrote,  also,  several  philosophical  works,  and  a  history  of  his  own  life.* 

24.  Joannes  Cantacuzsnus,  after  his  abdication  of  the  empire  in  1355, 
retired  to  a  convent,  where  he  wrote  a  Byzantine  history  from  1320  to 
1357.  Cantacuzenus  is,  in  general,  a  good  authority  for  the  history  of 
that  period,  in  which  he  acted  an  important  part,  though  he  is,  of  course, 
somewhat  partial  in  his  own  cause.  25.  Jo^gwEs  Ducab,  of  the  imperial 
^  Penny  Cyciopcediat  ^c.  a  iMi. 
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family  of  that  name,  fled  ftom  Oooataiitmople  at  the  time  of  the  TniUdi 
mTaaion,  and  took  refoge  at  Lesbos  under  tiie  Genoese  adventurer,  Prmce 
CasteUnvL  He  viote  a  Bjiantine  history,  which  begins  from  Adam, 
after  the  Ashion  of  the  Chroniclera,  and  is  hot  a  brief  general  cfaronide 

as  far  as  the  year  1841,  after  which  his  account  becomes  more  chenm- 
stantial,  being  more  especially  occupied  with  the  history  of  the  latter  pe- 
riod of  the  eastern  empire.  It  ends  with  the  taking  of  Lesbos  by  the 
Turks  in  1462.  This  latter  part,  therefore,  forms  a  continuation  to  Can- 
tacuzenus.  26.  Joannes  Anagnostks,  of  Thessalonica,  has  left  an  ac- 
count of  the  taking  of  that  city  by  the  Turks  in  1430.  27.  Joannes 
Cananus  has  written  a  history  of  the  war  against  Sultan  Murad  II.  in 
1420.  28.  Georgius  Phranza,  born  in  1401,  of  a  family  related  to  the 
Pal»ologi,  filled  some  of  the  highest  offices  in  the  state  under  the  last 
emperors.  He  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Tnrks  al  the  tnUng  of  Con- 
stantinople, was  sold  as  a  dave,  recoTored  hie  fireedom,  and  took  refoge 
with  Thomas  Pal»ologns,  prinee  of  Peloponnesos.  "When  the  Tnifcs  in- 
vaded that  part  of  Greece,  Phmnia  eseaped  to  Italy,  and  at  last  became 
a  monk,  at  Corfu,  in  1468.  There  he  wrote  his  "  Chronicle,**  in  four 
books,  which  begins  with  1260  and  ends  with  1477,  Mftbracing  the  whole 
history  of  the  Palaeologi.  The  work  of  Phranza  is  most  valuable,  though 
it  is  full  of  digressions  upon  religioue  controversies,  the  origin  of  com- 
ets, &c.^ 

X.  The  following  are  the  general  chroniclers^  properly  so  called,  who  are 
also  included  under  the  general  appellation  of  Byzantine  historians :  I. 
Georoii's  Syncellus,  who  lived  in  the  eighth  century,  wrote  a  "  Chro- 
Dography,"  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  time  of  Dioclesian,  in 
vrhich  he  has  availed  himself  of  ikMebins  and  Aftteanns.  %  TnnoniAinis 
IsAAcius,  of  Constantinople,  who  died  about  817,  continued  the  Chronicle 
of  Syncellus  from  280  till  818.  8.  JoAinas  of  Antiooh,  caUed  Malalab, 
a  Syrian  word,  meaning  a  rhetor  or  sophist,  lived  in  the  math  century, 
and  wrote  a  Chronicle  from  Adam  till  666.  4.  Joanmss  Scylitzes,  who 
•  lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  wrote  a  **  Short  History,"  or  Chronicle,  from 
811  until  1057,  which  he  afterward  recast  and  continued  until  1081.  5. 
Leo  Grammaticus  wrote  a  '*  Chronography,"  which  is  a  continuation  of 
Theophanes  from  813  to  949.  6.  Georgius  Monac  hi  s  also  left  a  Chroni- 
cle, embracing  the  same  period  as  Leo's.  7.  The  Curonkon  PAsruALE, 
called  also  Alexandrean  Chronicle,  is  attributed  by  some  to  Georgius,  the 
bishop  of  Alexandrea,  who  lived  in  the  seventh  century.  It  is  also  called 
Fasii  Siculij  because  the  MS.  was  discovered  in  Sicily.  It  extends  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  to  1042.  8.  Osoioius  HAHAtrdLirs,  an  Archi- 
mandrite, wrote  a  Chronicle  to  the  year  84S,  which  is  yet  unedited.  9. 
Joan ms  of  Sicily  wrote,  in  the  ninth  century,  a  Chronicle  from  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  till  866,  which  is  not  yet  printed.  An  anonymous  con- 
tinuation of  it  till  1888  exists  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna.  10.  Ni- 
cBPHomvs,  patTiareh  of  Constantinople  in  the  first  part  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, has  left  a  Brcviarium  Chronograpkieum^  or  short  Chronicle,  from  the 
creation  to  the  author*s  death  in  886,  giving  series  of  the  kings,  empe^ 
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mm,  intriandu,  hUkapm,  dee.  He  wvMe  alM  «  Aw^iirfam  JlibCvrtnMi,  ok 
fOMral  iMatorj  cf  rraato  Vioai  60t  to  TTO.^ 

IL  Jvunt  Piwxuz,  Milw  Mtlior  of  tlMOaoinwtiooB,  wreie aObraoH 
elo  with  the  title  of  Hutoria  PhtftiM,  tnm  the  creation  to  the  leign  ef 
Valens  A  MS.  ill  the  Metional  Librar>'  at  Paris  brings  it  down  to  the 
death  of  Romanus  the  younger  in  968.  This  Ohroniele  is  ehiefly  engroesed 
with  church  matters.  12.  Georoius  Cedrbncs,  a  monk  of  the  eleventh 
century,  wrote  a  Chronicle,  compiled  chiefly  from  the  former  chronicles 
of  Scylitzea  and  others.  It  is  mixed  up  with  fictions,  and  is  one  of  the 
least  valuable  in  the  Byzantine  collection.  13.  Simkow  Met.vphrastes 
filled  some  high  stations  at  the  imperial  court  in  the  first  part  of  the  tenth 
century.  His  Chronicle  comes  down  to  963,  and  has  the  merit  of  being 
compiled  from  the  works  of  ten  lost  writers,  who  lived  between  Leo 
Gjramoiatieue  aod  Mieheel  PMUys.  14.  Hippoi.ttu8,  of  Thebes,  Hved  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  tenth  and  Ae  beginimig  of  the  eleventh  eentnries. 
He  wrote  a  Chroniele  from  the  birtti  of  onr  Savior  to  his  own  time.  1ft. 
IfMnuBL  Gltbas,  whose  eoiutiy  and  age  are  not  ascertained,  wrote  a 
Glmmicle  from  the  creation  to  the  year  1118.  It  is  valaable  both  for  its 
historical  and  its  biblical  references.  16.  CoNSTANTnta  MiirAssBt,  who 
lived  in  the  twelfth  century,  has  left  a  Chronicle  in  verse  down  to  1081. 

17.  EpHRiBMirB,  believed  to  be  the  son  of  John  XII.,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, wrote  a  Chronicl(\  in  iambics,  of  the  emperors,  from  JuUus 
Caesar  to  the  restoration  of  the  Byzantine  empire  after  the  Prankish  in- 
vasion. It  is  followed  by  a  chronology  of  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople 
till  1313.  The  whole  poem  contains  ten  thousand  four  hundred  and  ten 
hoes.    Mai  published  it  first  in  his  Vatican  collection  of  unedited  MSS. 

18.  Josfc  wrote  a  short  general  Chronicle  of  the  woiid  to  the  Frankish 
invasimi  of  Constantinople  in  1904.  19.  Tnonotnrs,  of  Melite,  has  left 
a  Chronicle,  whi<A  is  not  yet  prmted.  Professor  Tafel,  of  Tiibingen,  has 
pHbHshed  a  notiee  of  this  writer  (T&bmgen,  18S8),  from  the  MS.  of  his 
Chronicle  at  TMagnt,  and  which  was  broa||ht  from  Constantinople  by 
Gerlach  in  1678.  90.  Hesychivs,  of  Miletas,  who  lived  nnder  Jnstinus* 
and  Justinian,  wrote  a  history  of  the  world,  which  is  lost,  except  a  vala- 
ablo  fra^ent  on  the  origin  of  Constantinople,  which  has  been  extracted 
and  preserved  by  (^odinus  * 

XI.  Besides  the  above  historians  and  chroniclers,  there  are  other  By- 
zantine authors  who  have  written  on  the  statistics,  politics,  antiquities, 
&c  .  of  the  Roman  empire,  whose  history,  properly  so  called,  they  serve 
to  illustrate,  and  who  are  generally  included  in  the  collection  of  Byzan- 
Uns  historical  writers.  Among  these  Procopius  stands  foremost  by  his 
oorioas  woili,  De  JBiifieiU  Domim  JMhtkmi  (Kr/cr/uiTa),  in  six  books, 
which  contahB  m  brief  notion  of  the  towns,  temples,  conyents,  bridges, 
roads,  walls,  and  Ibrtiihsations  bnih  er  repnhed  nnder  the  reign  of  Jos- 
tinian.  2.  Joakitbs  LAvammoB,  cidled  Ltdob,  from  his  being  a  native 
of  Philadelphia,  in  Lydia,  lived  under  Jastinian,  and  was  both  a  poet  and 
prose  writer.  He  has  left  a  work  "  On  the  Roman  Magistrates,"  whidi 
agbrds  valuable  assistance  for  the  knowledge  of  Roman  civil  histoiy. 
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The  MS.  watt  first  discovered  by  Choiscul  Guuffier  aud  Villuisou  in  the 
library  of  Prince  Morousi,  at  Constaottnople,  io  1781,  and  is  new  in  the 
public  libraiy  at  Flaris.  In  tiie  Mme  MS.  was  found  mother  work  of  Ly- 
dns,  Ilcfl  SiotfitfMMir,  or  Dt  (MenUia,  on  diTinatkm  or  aogniy.  He  wrote 
also  TUf\  foiif^  «vyypHt4i  ^  Mtmibiu  Liber,  of  which  there  are  two  epip 
tomes  or  summaries  and  a  fngment  eitant.  8.  HiiKdcLitt  caUed  the 
Grammarian^  to  distinguish  him  from  the  philosopher  of  the  same  name, 
wrote  a  Synecdemos,  or  traveller's  guide,  in  which  he  describes  the  sixty* 
four  proYinces  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  the  nine  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  cities  or  towns  contained  in  it.  He  appears  certainly  to  have  lived 
previous  to  the  tenth  century.  4.  Theophylacti  s,  archbisliop  of  Achris, 
in  Bulgaria,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  wrote  a  work  "  On 
the  Education  of  Princes/'  intended  for  the  younger  Constimtine,  the  son 
of  Michael  VII.  Parapinaces.  5.  Alexis  I.  Comneni  »  wrote  Novum  Ra- 
tionariumt  or  inventory  of  the  revenues  of  the  state,  in  imitation  of  Au- 
gustus, tt.  A  monk  of  unknown  name,  who  lived  under  Alexis  I.,  wrote 
a  book  on  the  Antiquities  of  Constantinople,  which  gives  a  description  of 
its  bnfldings,  monuments,  dec.  7.  HCatthjbus  BlastIsis,  a  monk,  wrote, 
about  1905^  an  account  of  the  numerous  household  charges  and  offices  in 
the  imperial  palace  of  ConstantUBOple.  8.  Qsoxeivt  CoDiirus,  sumamed 
CuropaldttM,  UYed  in  the  latter  age  of  the  empire,  and  wrote  On  the  Dig- 
nities and  Offices  of  the  Church  and  Court  of  Constantinople.*'  9.  The 
Emperor  Manuel  Pal.boloou«  wrote  a  book  "on  the  Education  of 
Princes."  He  also  wrote  '*  a  Dialogue  with  a  Turk,  held  at  Ancyra,  in 
Galatia,"  where  Manuel  was  once  stationed  in  wii^ter  quarters  with  his 
auxiliary  corps,  serving  under  Sultan  Bajazet.  This  work,  which  is  yet 
unpublished,  is  said  to  give  an  interesting  view  of  the  tottering  condition 
of  the  once  mighty  empire  toward  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
There  are  also  sixty-six  unpublished  letters  of  Manuel  in  the  public  li- 
brary at  Paris,  which  contain  interesting  allusions  to  the  history  of  that 
period.* 

Umt  «f  the  BjnuuMine  UalorUaw,  cbronidera,  and  oUmt  writon,  wen  cnUected  and 
puUialiad  in  the  great  edition  made  liy  ordnr  and  at  the  expenae  ef  Ionia  XIY .,  to  M  vala. 

fol.,  Paris,  164^-1711.  Ttie  Jesoits  Labbe  and  Maltraif,  Petan  and  PMiarinea ;  tlM  1>^ 
mlnicanfli  Goar  and  Comb^fla,  Profrs«or  Fabrot,  Charles  da  Fresne  Seigneur  da  Cange  ; 
AUacci,  tbe  librarian  of  th»  Vatican ;  fianduri,  Ubrariaa  at  Florence ;  Bolvtn,  tbe  king'a 
lilmritti  ntlNria;  and  BoniHand,  a niaiiwattainn,  weta eatii  Inunalad  wtBi  pnitsaf 
this  aplandid  woriu  Tbe  Greek  text  ia  accompanied  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes. 
Thi  last  volume  contains  the  Arabian  CTironicle  of  Abu  Ben  Ralvb,  whirh  serves  to  illus- 
trate Byzantine  history.  Another  edition  was  pnbliabed  at  Venice,  In  23  vols,  fol.,  1729, 
widflialMieiWing  ye  are,  lAMk  eontaiaa  aevtfal  i»ofll>  utwtd  ftt  t>a  PWla  adlHon,  aneh 
aa  Pliiwna,  Oeoeeioa,  and  Malalas.  Others  were  published  separately  afterward  as  a 
aopplement  to  the  Venice  edition :  "  Opera  Georgii  Pisids,  Theodosii  Diaconi  et  Corippi 
AfHeani,"  Rome,  1777,  foL ;  "  Jolii  PoUocis  Hiatoria  Sacra,"  Bologna,  1779,  fol. ;  "  Cun- 
atantlni  Forphyrogeniti  UM  ti.  Dn  Cweiuonlia  A«l«  Byaantlnw,"  t  vela.  Leipzig, 
1751 ;  "  Leonia  Diaconi  CalMBate  Biiloria,^  ed.  Hase,  Paris,  1819,  fol.  A  new  edition 
of  the  Byzantine  historians  was  projected  by  the  late  B.  G.  Niebuhr,  the  first  volume  of 
which  appeared  at  Bonn,  1638,  8vo.  Since  Niebohr'a  death  it  haa  been  carried  on  by 
Bekker,  Dlndorf,  and  otlier  philologists,  aoaa  oTiffhom  were  aaaoeialed  wlih  Niebnlv  in 
the  onteet.  It  baa  already  reaelMMt  n«uly  ffity  Tolunea,  and  win  be,  when  coropleied, 

1  Pmuut  OMfpMdfaL  2L  A 
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the  hcHt  and  moBt  completp  edition.  The  title  is  an  follows  :  Corpus  Scriptorum  HistoruB 
ByzanUnoB.    Editto  emendaitor  ct  coptonor,  consUto  B.  G.  NietnJuii  C.  F.  uutitutOf  aue- 


CHAPTER  LX. 

SEVENTH  OR  BYZANTINE  TERlOD—contmuei. 
OEOORAPKB&8. 

I.  Mabcuhvs  (MopcMtt^t),*  of  Henclea  Pontica,  a  Greek  geographer, 
lived  after  Ptolenay,  whom  he  frequently  qaotes,  and  before  Stepbaniia  of 
Byzanlium,  who  refers  to  him,  but  his  exact  date  is  uncertain.  If  he  is 
the  same  Marcianus  as  the  one  mentioned  by  Synesius  (Ep.  103)  and 
Socrates  (H.  E.,  iv.,  9),  he  must  have  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  He  wrote  a  work  in  prose,  entitled  "  A 
Periplus  of  the  External  Sea,  both  Eastern  and  We>.stprn,  nud  of  the 
largrst  Islands  in  it"  {TIfplirKovs  rris  ^oKduTinjSy  f(fov  re  Kai  ecrirepiou, 
Kod  ^wf  fV  auTp  nfylorrav  vi\(ru>v).  The  term  "External  Sea"  he  used  in 
opposilion  to  the  "Mediterranean,"  which,  he  says,  had  been  sufficiently 
descril>ed  by  Artemidorus.  This  work  was  in  two  books,  of  which  the 
former,  on  the  Eastern  and  Southern  seas,  has  come  to  us  entire ;  but  of 
the  latter,  which  treated  of  the  Western  and  Northern  seas,  we  possess 
only  the  last  three  chapters  on  Africa,  and  a  mutilated  one  on  the  dis- 
tance from  Rome  to  the  principal  cities  of  the  world.  In  this  work  he 
chiefly  follows  Ptolemy,  and  in  the  calculation  of  the  stadia  he  adopts  the 
reckoning  of  Protagoras.  He  also  made  an  epitome  of  the  eleven  books 
of  the  periplus  of  Artemidorus  of  Ephesus,  but  of  this  epitome  we  have 
only  the  introduction,  and  the  periplus  of  Pontus,  Bithynia,  and  Paphla- 
gonia.  It  was  not,  however,  simply  an  abridgment  of  Artemidorus,  for 
Marcianus  tells  us  that  he  made  use  of  the  works  of  other  geographers 
who  had  written  descriptions  of  coasts.  Marcianus  also  published  an 
edition  of  Menippus  of  Pergamum.  a  geographer  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Augustus.    Some  fragments  of  this  arc  preserved. 

The  works  or  MareUnas  are  edited  by  Uodson,  in  tlie  Gtogrofhi  Gnjtci  Minores,  vol. 
i. ;  by  MUler,  ia  iOs  *«  SuppUmmt  mm  dmdkw  MMoM  Mto  Giographu,"  Paris, 
ins,  8vtt ;  sad  sapwatily  Iqr  HofltaMnn,  Mmtimd  Ftriflm,  *e.,  Lelpitf ,  1841, 8vo. 

n.  Snralmrs,*  of  Byzantinm,  called  also  SraraAiruB  BTSAiminrs,  was 
the  author  of  a  geographical  lexicon,  entitled  EthuM  (*Eftwi),  of  which, 
tafortunately,  we  poseeea  only  an  epitome.  There  are  few  ancient  writ- 
ers of  any  importance  of  whom  we  know  so  little  as  of  Stephfnns.  All 

that  can  be  affirmed  of  him  with  certainty  is,  that  he  was  a  grammarian 
of  Constantinople,  and  lived  after  the  time  of  Arcadius  and  Honorins,  and 
before  that  of  .luslinian  II.  His  work  was  reduced  to  an  epitome  by  a 
certain  Herniolaiis,  who  dedicated  his  abridgment  to  Justinian  II.  Ac- 
cording to  the  title,  the  chief  object  of  the  work  was  to  specify  the  gen- 
tile  names  derived  troni  the  several  names  of  places  and  countries  in  the 
*  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  $.  v.  *  Id.  ib* 
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tnoient  world.  But,  while  this  is  done  in  every  artiele,  the  amount  of  in- 
fo rniation  given  went  far  beyond  this.  Nearly  eveiy  article  in  the  epi- 
tome contains  a  reference  to  some  ancient  writer  as  an  authority  for  the 
name  of  the  place  ;  but  in  the  original,  as  we  see  from  the  extant  frag- 
ments, there  were  considerable  quotations  from  the  ancient  authors,  be- 
sides a  number  of  very  interesting  particulars,  topographical,  historical, 
mythological,  and  others.  Thus  the  work  was  not  nierely  what  it  pro- 
fessed to  be,  a  lexicon  of  a  special  branch  of  technical  grammar,  but  a 
▼aUiable  dictionary  of  geography.  How  great  would  have  been  its  value 
to  us,  if  it  kad  oome  down  to  aa  luunutilated,  may  be  seen  by  any  one 
who  eompares  the  extant  fragments  of  the  original  with  the  oonre^nd- 
ing  artioles  in  the  epitome.  These  fragments,  however,  are,  unfortunate- 
ly, veiy  scanty.  ^ 

The  bMt  edttiaiM  of  Staplraa m  tre  tint  of  B«rii«Utts,  Leydmi,  1168,  M.,  npriated 

fol. ;  that  of  Dindorf;  Leipzig,  1825,  &c.,  4  toIs.  8vo  ;  that  of  W«N«ranmi,LeipKtg,  18IS, 

6vo  ;  and  that  ofMeineke,  Berlin,  1849,  &c.,  2  vols.  8vo. 

III.  C08MA8  (Kovftasy  commonly  called  IvmooPLEusTSs  (Indian  navi- 
gator), an  Egyptian  monk,  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  about  A.D. 
535.  In  early  life  he  followed  the  employment  of  a  merchant,  and  visited 
many  foreign  countries,  such  as  Ethiopia,  Syria,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  al- 
most all  places  of  the  East.  Being  an  attentive  observer  of  every  thing 
that  met  his  eye,  he  carefully  registered  his  remarks  upon  the  scenes  and 
objects  which  presented  themselves.  But  a  migratory  life  became  irk- 
some. AfVer  many  years  spent  in  this  manner,  he  bade  adieu  to  worldly 
occupations,  took  up  his  residence  in  a  monastery,  and  devoted  himself 
to  a  contemplative  litb.  Here  he  composed  his  Tmroyp<i<t>ia  Xpioruumekt 
TofogTQ^MA  Chri$iUtMf  in  twelve  books.  The  last  book,  as  hitherto  pub* 
lished,  is  imperfect  at  the  end.  The  object  of  the  treatise  is  to  show,  in 
opposition  to  the  universal  opinion  of  astronomers,  that  the  earth  is  not 
spherical,  but  an  extended  surface.  The  only  value  of  the  work  consists 
in  the  geographical  and  historical  information  which  it  contains.  Its 
author  describes  in  general,  with  great  accuracy,  the  situation  of  coun- 
tries, tlin  manners  of  their  people,  their  modes  of  commercial  intercourse, 
the  nature  and  properties  of  plants  and  animals,  and  many  other  particu- 
lars of  a  like  kind,  which  serve  to  throw  light  upon  the  Scriptures.  His 
diction  is  plain  and  familiar.  So  far  is  it  from  approaching  elegance  or 
elevation,  that  it  is  even  below  mediocrity.  He  did  not  aim  at  pompous 
or  polished  phraseology ;  and,  in  several  places,  he  modestly  aoknoud- 
edges  that  his  mode  of  expression  is  homely  and  inelegant. 

The  work  of  Cosmas  was  first  piibllotaod  by  Montfaucon  from  a  MS.  of  the  tenth  een* 
tary,  in  Gntk  and  Latin,  In  liis  CoUtelU  Ktva  Fatrum  §t  Ser^tonm  Ormoofwn,  Farla, 

1706,  fol.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  113-346,  to  which  the  editor  prefixed  an  able  and  learned  preface. 
This  is  the  best  edition.  It  is  also  printed  in  the  B^tioUteca  V^enim  FeUrunit  edited  by 
Gallandi,  Venice,  1765,  vol.  xi.,  p.  4P1<  '^Q- 
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CHAPTEK  LXI. 
SBVEMTH  OR  BTZANTD9B  VJSXmD-'^onikimi, 
HATHBMATICIAN8. 

I.  DiopHANTus  {Ai6<payTos)r  of  Alexandrea,  is  the  only  Greek  writer  on 
Algebra.  His  period  is  wliolly  unknown,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  if  we  consider  that  he  stands  quHe  alone  as  to  the  mAjeei  whkfh  he  I 
treated.  Bat,  looUog  at  the  impnrt»Bbility  of  aD  mentioii  of  audi  a  wnler 
being  omitted  by  Procliis  and  Pappus,  modem  inquirers  have  ftit  strongs 
ly  inelmed  to  plaoe  him  toward  the  end  «f  the  fiftb-oentary  of  our  era  at 
the  eaifieet.  He  wrote  ArUkmeHea  fAprfjiKirriME),  la  thhrteen  hooka,  of 
which  only  aix  are  extant,  and  one  bool^  De  MvUmguKi  Nwmem^  on 
liolygonal  numbers.  These  books  contain  a  system  of  veaaoning  on  num- 
bers by  the  aid  of  general  symbols,  and  with  BOme  «ae  of  symbols  of 
operation  ;  so  that,  though  the  demonstrations  are  very  much  conducted 
in  words  at  length,  and  arranged  so  as  to  remind  us  of  Euclid,  there  is  no 
question  that  the  work  is  algebraical ;  not  a  treatise  on  algebray  but  an 
algebraical  treatise  on  the  relations  of  integer  numbers,  and  on  the  solu- 
tion of  equations  of  more  than  one  variable  in  integers.  The  question 
"Whether  Diophantus  was  an  original  inventor,  or  whether  he  received  a 
hint  from  India,  the  only  country  we  know  of  which  coukl  then  have 
given  one,  is  of  great  difficulty.  The  very  great  similarity,  boweyer,  of 
the  INophantine  and  Hindu  algebra  (as  £ir  as  the  Ibnner  goes)  makes  it 
almost  certain  that  the  two  most  hare  had  a  common  ongin»  or  have 
come  one  from  the  other,  though  it  is  clear  that  IMophantus,  if  n  borrow- 
er, has  completely  recast  the  sulgect  1^^  the  introduction  of  Euclid*a  form 
Of  demonstration. 

The  llrat  Ondc  «dMoo,  with  Latla  v«rak»,  and  original  nolM  (the  sdnlta  of  tlM 

monk  Maximus  Planudes  on  the  first  two  books  being  rejected  as  useless),  is  that  of 
Bachet  de  Meziriac,  Paris,  1621,  fol.  Fermat  left  materials  for  the  second  and  best  edi- 
tion (Greek  and  Latin),  in  which  is  preserred  all  that  was  good  in  Bachet,  and,  in  par- 
tlcigauv  Ws  Latin  vwsImi,  with  moat  vahiablB  aoBUMBa  and  additioM  of  hte  «wa  (fit 
bilQg  pamUaily  hia  oafeloflt). 

II.  Pappus  (Iliiinro*),*  of  Alexandrea,  one  of  the  later  Greek  geometers, 
ts  said  by  Soidas  to  have  fived  under  Theodosius  (A.D.  811MI95).  The 
writings  nentioiied  as  having  come  Ikom  the  pen  of  Pappus  aie  as  fol- 
lows :  'Mo9i|y(«nKdr  rwwyt»>^  Mhin,  tiie  celebrated  MaOiemtML  CoBee- 
HmiM,  This  work,  as  we  now  have  it  in  print,  consists  of  the  last  six  of 
eight  books.  Only  portions  of  these  books  haye  been  published  in  Greek. 
S*  Xopcypeupia  olKovfi^waci,  3.  Eh  rh  riempa,  fitfiKla  rov  UroXtfu^  f>*Tf^ 
Xtjs  'Swrd^tm  {nrS/xvrt^a.  4.  Uoraixohs  rob$  i»  Aifi^.  5.  'OvtipoKpirucd, 
The  last  four  have  not  reached  us.    They  are  mentioned  hy  Suidas,  and 

*  jus^j^  here  written  down  in  continuous  quotation,  headed  fitfi\la  St  mkr^. 
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'fh^re  ure  two  Lntiti  editions  of  Pappus  :  the  first  by  CoRimandlmM,  p)esaro,  1588,  fbl., 
and  the  second  by  Manolessius,  Bologna,  1660,  fol.  There  is  also  a  small  portion  or  a 
short  comment  on  a  pari  ul'  the  fiAh  book  of  Ptolemy's  Syntaxis,  which  Theon  has  pre* 
■enr«d  Md  comniffnted  on  (fljyntaarw,  Bade,  1938,  p.  of  Ttwon*a  oomnmitary).  This 
may  be  a  part  of  the  work  mentioned  by  um  as  No.  3  ;  for,  though  the  portion  in  question 
is  on  the  book,  yet  perbapa  Ute/oHr  bodw  mentioiMd  by  Suidu  on  not  tbejEraX 
four  books. 

ni.  Thvon  (B^r),  the  younger,  so  called  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
elder  Theon,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Hadrian.  Theon  the  younger  was 
a  native  of  Alezandrea,  and  fother  of  the  celebrated  Hypatia.  He  ia  beat 
known  aa  an  astronomer  and  geometer,  and  lived  in  the  time  of  Theodo- 
aioa  the  elder.  Both  Theons  were  lieathens,  a  ftet  which  the  date  of  the 
aeemid  makes  It  4eMyahl8  to  stalo;  and'oack  held  the  natoniam  of  hia 
period.  Of  Theon  of  Alezandrea  the  following  works  have  come  down 
to  us  :  1.  Scholia  on  Aratua.  8.  An  edition  of  Euclid.  3.  A  Commentary 
on  the  Almagest  of  Ptolemy,  addressed  to  Ms  son  fipiphama.  4  A 
CommeHlaiy  on'tte  Tables  of  Ptolemy. 

The  scholia  on  Aratoa,  of  which  then  are  at  least  two  seta,  are  printed  in  the  editions 
of  that  poet.  In  like  manner,  the  commentary  on  the  Almapest  Is  given  with  many  of  the 
oditioaa  of  Ptolemy.  The  oonunentary  od  the  Tehlee  of  Ptolemy  was  poblished  by  Ual- 
«s,  in  three  poits,  ina-96, 4to,  Pnrte. 

IV.  Hyp.\ti.\  ('TTroTi'o),'  a  lady  of  Ale.xandrea,  daughter  of  Theon,  by 
whom  she  was  instructed  in  philosophy  and  mathematics.  She  soon 
made  such  immense  progress  in  these  branches  of  knowledge,  that  she 
ia  said  to liav^-pnaided  over  tiie  Neo^Ftatouie  school  of  Flothiva  at  Alez- 
andrea, where  she  ezpoonded  the  prineiplea  of  his  system  to  a  numeroua 
auditory.  She  appears  to  have  been  most  gracefiil,  modest,  and  beaoti- 
Ad,  but  nevertlieleas  to  haToheen  a  Tkliai-to  slander  and  ftlsehood.  She 
was  aecoaed  of  too  much  ftmUiarity  with  Orestes,  prefect  of  Alezandfea, 
and  the  charge  spread  among  the  clergy,  who  took  up  the  notion  that  she 
interrupted  the  friendship  of  Orestes  with  their  archbishop  Cyril.  In 
consequence  of  this,  a  mimbcr  of  them,  at  whose  head  was  a  reader 
named  Peter,  seized  her  in  the  streot.  and  dragged  hfr  from  her  chariot 
into  one  of  the  churches,  where  thi  v  stripped  her  and  tore  her  to  pieces. 
Theodoret  accuses  Cyril  of  sanctioning  this  proceeding ;  but  Cave  holds 
this  to  be  incredible,  though  on  no  grounds  except  his  own  opinion  of 
Cyril's  general  character.  Synesius  valued  Hypatia  higldy,  and  addressed 
to  her  several  letters.  Suidas  says  that  she  married  Isidorus,  and  wrote 
some  works  on  astronomy  and  other  snbjects. 

y.  HsBON  C^puy)  the  younger,  so  called  to  distingnisfa  hfan  from  Heron 
of  Alezandrea,  already  mentioned,  is  supposed  to  hare  liTed  under  Her- 
aclitts  (A.D.  61^-641),  The  wrUinga  attnbated  to  hhn  are,  1.  De  Mmehinu 
Bellim,  publiahed  by  Barodua  (Latm%  Tenioe,  1572,  4to.  There  ia  one 
Greek  manuscript  at  Bohiigna.  S.  Oeodesia  (a  term  nsed  In  the  sense 
of  practical  geometry).  It  was  published  (Latin),  with  the  preceding,  by 
Barocius.  Montucla  notices  this  as  the  first  treatise  in  whk^  the  mode 
of  finding  the  area  of  a  trian^e  by  means  of  its  sides  occurs.  3.  De  Ob- 
sidiofM  vepcUendA  {^Ovm  xph  'rhv  r^s  troXtopKovfUnis  it^Xmm  tftyanry^ 
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r^y  KoKiopKlcuf  ayTtrdcrffftrdat),  published  (Greek)  in  the  Vet.  MathenuU.  Or. 
Opera.  4.  naf>CK/SoAai  4k  rwv  ffrpar-qyiKwy  TrapaTa^tttp.  This  treatise  ex- 
ists only  in  MS.    5.  *Ek  r«y  tou  "I^huvos  wtpl  r&y  rr^s  Ttaifurpias  koX  Stc- 

pfotitTplas  iwofiirm't  published  (Greek  and  Latin)  with  the  tet  boolE  of 
Euclid  by  Dasypodius,  Strasburg,  1671,  8vo.   6.  Excerpui  De  Mnumm 
(Greek  and  Lata^  in  the  Analecta  Grnca  of  the  Benedietittes,  toL 
Paris,  16M»  4ta   7.  timrgm^  Tfir  itmntTfniiipm,  eiisting  only  in  MS. 


CHAPTEH  LXU. 
8BVMITH  <Ut  B7ZANTINX  PBBIOD  tmHmni. 
OOHPILERS. 

I.  Joannes  Stob.«us  {'iwdwris  6  Lro^auosy  derived  his  surname  appar- 
ently from  being  a  native  of  Stobi,  in  Macedonia.  Of  his  personal  history 
we  know  nothing.  Even  the  age  in  which  he  lived  can  not  be  fixed  with 
acenracy,  bat  he  nmat  have  been  later  than  Hierodea,  whom  he  qnotea, 
and  who  flonrished  as  a  Neo-Platoniat  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  oen- 
tury.  Probably  he  did  not  live  very  long  after  him,  as  he  qnotea  no  writer 
of  a  later  date.  We  are  indebted  to  Stobmi  Ibr  a  Teiy  Taloable  coOee- 
tion  of  extracts  from  earlier  Greek  writers.  He  was  a  man  of  yeiy  ez- 
ten«ive  reading,  in  the  course  of  which  he  noted  down  the  most  interest- 
ing passages.  The  materials  which  he  had  collected  in  this  way  he  ar- 
ranged in  the  order  of  subjects,  for  the  use  of  his  son  Septiraius.  This 
collection  of  extracts  has  come  down  to  us  divided  into  two  distinct  works, 
of  which  one  bears  the  title  of 'EKA070I  <pv(rtKai  haXticrucci  koI  ijdiKai  {Ecloget 
Physicet,  &.C.),  and  the  other  the  title  of  ^Avdo\6yMy  (Florilegium  or  Ser- 
mones).  The  Ecloga  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  extracts  conveying  the 
views  of  earlier  poets  and  prose  writers  on  points  of  physics,  dialectics, 
and  ethica.  The  Fhrilegium^  or  Sermmeg,  is  devded  to  subjects  of  a 
moral,  poUtleal,  and  economical  nature,  and  masdms  of  practical  wisdom. 
Each  cliapter  of  the  EeUga  and  Senum9  is  headed  by  a  title  describing 
its  matter.  The  extracts  quoted  in  illnstntion  begin  usually  with  passa- 
ges from  the  poets,  after  whom  come  historians,  orators,  philosophers, 
and  physicians.  To  Stobaeus  we  are  indebted  for  a  large  proportion  of 
the  fragments  that  remain  of  the  lost  works  of  the  poets.  Euripides 
seems  to  have  been  an  especial  favorite  with  him.  He  has  quoted  above 
five  hundred  passages  from  him  in  the  Sernwncs,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
from  Sophocles,  and  about  two  hundred  from  Menander.  In  extracting 
from  prose  writers  Stobaeus  sometimes  quotes  verbatim,  sometimes  gives 
only  an  epitome  of  the  passage.  Photius  has  given  an  alphabetical  list  ' 
of  above  five  hundred  Greek  writers  from  whom  Stobaeus  has  made  ex- 
tracts, the  works  of  the  greater  part  of  whom  have  perished. 

The  hwt  editions  of  the  Ecloga  are  by  Ueeren,  Ofttlingen,  1799-1801,  4  role.  6to,  and 
by  Oateflnrd,  Oxfbrd,  I8S0-5I,  S  vols.  8v«»  Tte  bMt  edition  of  the  FloriUgmm  is  by 
GaiMford,  Oxford,  1822,  4  vola.  SVO}  W|«iatgd,  Lcllprig,  IBM,  4  Wlla>  SWw 
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II.  Cassianus  Babsob,'  surnamed  SchoUuticus,  was  in  all  probability  the 

compiler  of  the  Geopmica  {T^airoviKi),  or  work  on  agriculture,  which  is 
usually  ascribed  to  the  Emperor  Constanline  Porphyrogennetus.  Caasi- 
anus  Bassus  appears  to  have  compiled  it  by  the  command  of  this  emper- 
or, who  has  thus  obtained  the  honor  of  the  work.  Of  Bassus  we  know 
nothing,  save  that  he  lived  at  Constantinople,  and  had  been  bom  at  Mara- 
tonymum,  probably  a  place  in  Bithynia.  The  work  itself,  which  is  still 
extant,  consists  of  twenty  booiks,  and  is  compiled  from  yarious  authors, 
whose  names  are  always  given.  Baaaaa  has  eontnbuted  oalj  two  short 
extracts  of  his  own,  namely,  chapteis  five  and  thhr^F-aiz  of  the  fifth  book. 
The  Tarioiis  sulgeets  treated  of  in  the  Oetfomok  wiQ  best  appear  firom 
the  contents  of  the  diffinent  books,  whidi  are  as  IbUows:  1.  Of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  stars.  3.  Of  general 
matters  appertaining  to  agnculture,  and  of  the  difierent  kinds  of  corn. 
3.  Of  the  various  agricnltural  duties  suitable  to  each  month.  4  and  5. 
Of  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  6-8.  Of  the  making  of  wine.  9  Of  the 
cultivation  of  the  olive  and  the  making  of  oil.  10-12.  Of  horticulture. 
13.  Of  the  animals  and  insects  injurious  to  plants.  14.  Of  pigeons  and 
other  birds.  15.  Of  natural  sympathies  and  antipathies,  and  of  the  man- 
agement of  bees.  16,  Of  horses,  asses,  and  camels.  17.  Of  the  breed- 
ing of  cattle.  18.  Of  the  breeding  of  sheep.  19.  Of  dogs,  hares,  deer, 
pigs,  and  of  salting  meat.  90.  Of  fishes. 

TlW  M  aditioa  of  fh»  Qtofomca  i«  tlMt  by  Nielaa,  Leipxig,  1761, 4  toLb.  (in  one)  8««w 


CHAPTER  LXIIL 
8BVSNTR  OR  BTZANTENB  PBBIOP  mwiffftiisf. 

MEDICAL  WRITERS.* 

I.  Medical  science  made  very  little  progress  during  this  long  period. 
Alexandrea  continued  to  be  the  seat  of  the  theory  of  the  art,  while  Rome 
and  Constantinople  furnished  to  those  who  exercised  it  an  extended  prac- 
tice and  enlarged  experience.  'The  science  of  medicine,  however,  could 
hardly  be  said  to  exist  in  its  true  eharaoter,  requiring,  as  it  always  does, 
a  sempnlous  obserratioa  of  nature,  and  a  philosophie  spirit  to  pnrsne 
such  investigations,  both  of  whieh  were  in  a  great  measnre  diedEod  by 
the  superstition  which  exercised  so  powerful  an  influenoe  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  period  under  review. 

n.  If,  therefore,  during  this  long  interval  of  comparative  darkness, 
there  existed  any  follower  of  the  medical  art  who  had  raised  himself 
above  the  ordinary  level,  in  place  of  extending  the  cin  lp  of  human  knowl- 
edge by  new  disooverirs,  he  contented  himself  with  coninienting  on  the 
wwks  of  Galen,  and  of  other  medical  writers  anterior  to  hiia.  Such  phy- 
sicians formed  what  was  called  the  School  of  Galen.  The  principles  which 
they  followed  were  derived  in  part  from  the  Dogmatic,  in  part  from  the 
Methodic  and  Empiric  sects ;  for,  in  imitation  of  some  of  the  philosophers 

1  SmUh,  Diet.  Biogr., «.  v.  »  Sdktftt,  hiat.  LU.  Gr.^  vol.  vii.,  p.  247. 
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aoooml  of  the  niMt  lemirlmMe  among  them,  wbA  prindiNdly  of  those 
whose  woiIm  tere  eome  down  to  m.^ 

III.  OftiBAsiuB  (^Opttpdinof  or  *Opi(9ti<rioT)*  was  bom  about  A  D.  326,  either 
at  Sardis,  in  Lydia,  or  at  Pergamam,  in  Mysia.  He  early  acquired  a 
great  professional  reputation.  Oribasins  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
EinptTor  Julian,  with  whom  he  became  acquainted  several  years  before 
his  accession  to  the  throne.  He  was  afmost  the  only  person  to  whom 
Julian  unparted  the  secret  of  his  apostasy  from  Christianity.  He  was 
appointed  by  tbe  emperor,  soon  after  his  accession,  qusstor  of  Constan- 
tiiwiple,  ani  seat  to  MpM  to  eiidMrror  to  leatote  the  otade  of  ApoUo  to 
ito  fmiK  spleiMlor  udA  amhority ;  bol  In  Aia  miaaioii  he  Ihfled,  as  the 
oidj  uomrerht  bteaglrt haek  was  that  Ihe  -oraele  was  to  more.  Oriba- 
aiaa  aeeanpnJed  MUtai  to  Ua  ex|ie4ilioii  against  IPenda,  and  was  with 
him  at  the  titoe  sf  his  denth.  The  soceeedhtg  emperots,  Yalentmian 
and  ValenSt  •were  not  so  favorably  disposed  toward  Irim,  hot  confiscated 
his  property  and  banished  him.  It  is  prt^able,  howerer,  that  his  exile 
did  not  last  long,  and  that  it  ended  before  the  year  369.  Of  the  personal 
character  of  Oribasius  we  know  little  or  nothing,  but  it  is  clear  that  he 
was  much  attached  to  paganism  and  to  the  heathen  philosophy.  He  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Ennapius,  who  praises  him  v>ery  highly,  and  wrote 
an  account  of  his  life.  We  possess  at  present  three  works  of  Oribasius, 
which  are  generally  considered  to  be  genuine.  The  first  of  these  is  called 
:ivyaytey<d  'larpuealt  Coligeta  MeHenuJia,  or  sometimes  'Lfi^ofiriKOtrrifiifiKoSti 

and  is  the  work  that  was  eompiled  at  the  eonunand  of  Julian,  when  Ori- 
basins was  stiD  a  yonng  man.  It  eontains  Itttte  original  matter,  but  is 
▼ery  Taluable  on  aoconnt  ef  the  nnmeroos  eztraets  from  writers  whose 
works  are  no  kinger  extant.  Moie  Hiaa  hidf  of  this  wock  is  now  lost,  and 
what  remains  is  in  some  confusion,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  specify  ex- 
actly how  many  books  are  at  present  actually  in  existence ;  it  is  be- 
lieved, however,  that  we  possess  twenty-fire,  witii  ftagmento  of  two  oth- 


The  second  work  of  Oribasius  that  is  still  extant  was  vtTitten  probably 
about  thirty  years  afler  the  above,  of  whiVh  it  is  an  abridgment  C^vvoypis). 
It  consists  of  nine  books.  This  work  has  never  been  published  in  Greek, 
but  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Rasarius,  and  printed  at  Venice,  1554, 
•8vo.  The  third  work  of  Oribasius  is  entitled  EMpitrray  Ettporista  or  Dt 
faeiU  ptuwbiHtuB,  and  Consists  of  four  books.  Both  this  and  the  preceding 
work  were  intended  as  manuals -of  medicine. 

Hiere  is  no  complete  ediiiou  ol  tUe  lir»i  of  the  above>inentioned  works.  The  first  &(• 
lem  books  were  line  pobliilied  In  a  Lotto  tranelotion  by  Kooarino  (together  with  tbe 
CweaqHtocth  md  twnrtj-llftb),  Venice,  8ro,  withont  date,  but  before  1555.  7*hey  were 
.poMifllied  In -Greek  and  Latin  by  C.  F.  Matthiri,  Morcow,  1806,  4to,  bat  with  the  omis- 
ofon  of  an  the  extracts  iVom  Galeo,  Rurus  Epbesius,  and  Dioecorides.  This  edition  la 
very  oeeree.  Tlie  flret  and  oeeond  booln  bad  been  preTiovaly  pabllolMd  in  Greek  and 
Latin  by  Oninfr,  Jena,  1782.  4tn  Books  twenty-one  and  twenty-two  wcrr  disrovervd 
in  MS.  by  Dietx,  about  flfteen  years  ago,  but  bave  not  yet  been  publinhed  either  in  ('teek 
or  Lottn.   Book  fbrty*four  was  published  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  copious  notes,  by 
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Busspmaker,  Groninj?cn,  1635,  8vo,  having  previously  appeared  in  Greek,  together  with 
■ome  other  books,  in  Mai's  CLassici  Auctores  e  Vaticania  Codicibut  editi,  Rome,  1831,  8vo. 

IV.  Aetius  ('AfTioy),'  a  Greek  medical  writer,  born  at  Amida,  in  Meso- 
potamia, and  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  fifth,  or  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century  after  Christ.    His  work,  entitled  B<j3A/a  ^larpiKo. ' 

"  Sixteen  Books  on  Medicine,"  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  medical  re- 
mains of  antiquity,  as  being  a  judicious  compilation  from  many  authors 
whose  works  are  lost.  The  whole  of  it  has  never  appeared  in  the  original 
Greek.  One  half  was  published  at  Venice,  from  the  Aldine  press,  1534, 
fol. ;  the  second  volnme  never  appeared.  Dj^rent  parts  have  been  pub- 
lished at  different  times,  of  which  we  may  mention,  some  chapters  of  the 
ninth  book,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  by  Hebenstreit,  Leipzig,  1767, 4to ;  anoth- 
er chapter  of  the  same  book,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  by  Tengstrom,  Abo,  1817, 
4to ;  and  another  extract  from  the  same  book,  in  the  SvAAtry^  'EAAijyiKfiy 
d»tieB6rmf  of  Mustoxydes  and  Schinas,  Venice,  1816,  8vo.  There  is  a 
corrupt  translation  of  the  whole  work  into  Latin,  by  Comaritts,  Basle, 
1642,  often  reprinted. 

V.  Alexander  Trallianus,'  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  ancient 
physicians,  was  born  at  Tralles,  in  Lydia,  whence  he  derived  his  surname. 
His  date  may  be  safely  put  in  the  sixth  century  after  Christ.  He  was  a 
man  of  extensive  practice,  of  very  great  experience,  and  of  distinguished 
reputation,  not  only  at  Rome,  bnt  wherever  he  travelled  in  Spain,  Gaul, 
and  Italy,  whence  he  was  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  *<  Alexander  the 
Physician.**  He  is  not  a  mere  compiler,  like  Aetins,  Oribasius,  and  oth- 
ers, but  has  more  the  air  of  an  origmal  writer.  He  was  the  autiMnr  of 
two  extant  Gwtk  works,  1.  Bifikia  ^larptKh  AvonalUiM,  lAbri  Duodeeim  d€ 
Re  MeUca ;  and,  %.  mpl  'Z\fiivea>yy  De  Lumbrieu,  He  seema  to  have  writ- 
ten  several  other  medical  works,  whicli  arc  now  lost. 

Th«  work  De  Re  Medica  was  first  edited  in  (ireck  by  GoupylDs,  Paris,  1548,  Tol.,  a 
beaaUful  and  acaroe  edition.  It  was  published  in  Greek,  with  a  Latin  tnulation,  by  J. 
GvlatMus  Anderautta,  Bada,  15M,  Sro,  wbldi  ia  a  rara  and  Taloabta  adttloa.  Tba 
other  extant  work,  De  Lumbricis,  was  first  published  in  Oreek  and  Latin  by  Mfrrurialis, 
Yenice,  1570,  4to.  It  is  also  inserted  in  his  work  De  morbu  puerorum,  Frankfort,  1564, 
Sto,  and  In  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  old  edition  of  Fabriciua'  Bibliotheea  Qrmca. 

VI.  Paulus  ^oznbta,'  a  celebrated  medical  writer,  of  whose  persona! 
hisloiy  nothing  is  known,  exc^t  that  he  was  bom  in  the  ishind  of  JSgina, 
and  that  he  travelled  a  good  deal,  visiting,  among  other  places,  Alezan- 
drea.  He  probably  lived  m  the  latter  half  of  the  seventh  century  after 
Christ.  Snidas  sajra  he  wrote  several  medical  worlcs,  of  whkdi  the  prin- 
cipal one  is  still  extant,  with  no  exact  title,  but  commonly  called  Be 
Medica  Libri  Septem.  This  work  is  chiefly  a  compilation  from  former 
writers.  The  sixth  book  is  the  most  valuable  and  interesting,  and  con- 
tains, at  the  same  time,  the  most  original  matter.  His  reputation  among 
the  Arahian  writers  seems  to  have  been  very  great. 

The  Greek  text  has  been  twice  published,  Venice,  1528,  and  Basle,  1538.  Tlieraiaaa 
excellent  English  translation  by  Adams,  Loudon,  1644-47,  3  vols.  8vo. 

YII.  Thbophilus  Protospatharius,*  the  author  of  several  Greek  medi- 
cal  works,  whidi  are  atfll  extant,  lived  probably  in  the  seventh  century 
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after  Christ  PntoifatUriiu  was  origkaDy  a  miUtaxy  title,  given  to  the 
eolonel  of  the  body-goards  of  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople  (Spatharii), 
but  afterward  became  also  a  higii  civil  dignity.  After  arriving  at  high 
professional  and  political  rank,  lie  at  last  embraced  the  monastic  life.  Of 
his  works,  the  two  most  important  arc,  I.  Ufpl  tt^s  rod  hv6p<inov  Kara- 
ffKfvriSy  De  corporis  humani  fabric  a,  an  anatomical  and  physical  treatise,  in 
five  books,  the  best  edition  of  wjjich  is  by  Greenhill,  Oxford,  1842,  8vo  ; 
and,  2.  Utpl  oCpwv^  De  UriniSf  the  best  edition  of  which  is  by  Guidot,  Ley- 
den,  1703  (and  1731),  8vo. 
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